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CHAPTER  I. 


The  king  rejects  certain  propositions  made  to  him^Conduct  of  the  Scots  army  and  com- 
missionerB,  in  regard  to  the  delirery  of  the  king—Communicates  with  the  marquis  of 
liuntiy  about  an  escape— Return  of  the  Scots  army  from  England— Huntly  retires 
to  Lochaber — Pursued  by  Darid  Leslie— March  of  Leslie  to  the  south — Encamps  in 
Strathallan — Advances  into  Argyle  and  Kintyre — Defeats  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald» 
who  flies  into  Ila — Surrender  of  Dunavertie  castle— Garrison  perfidiously  put  to  the 
flword— Leslie  lands  in  Ila— Surrender  of  DonniTOg  castle — Apprehension  and  nfi^ 
cution  of  Macdonald's  father.  Leslie  lands  in  Jura,  and  afterwards  in  Mull— Con- 
duct of  the  chief  of  Maclean — Apprehension  of  Huntly — Rising  of  his  Tassals — Irish 
prisoners  shot  at  Strathbogy^-Huntly  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh— Execu- 
tion of  Innermarkie,  Newton* Gordon,  the  younger,  and  Harthill— Hamilton's  En- 
gagement-^ Warlike  proceedings  of  the  Scots  parliament  in  behalf  of  the  king«-Ar- 
gyle  obstructs  the  leTies— Defeat  of  a  body  of  insurgents  at  Mauchline— Departure  of 
Lord  Reay  for  Denmark— March  of  Hamilton  to  the  borders — Defeat  of  the  royalists 
at  Preston— Rising  of  Covenanters  in  (he  wsst— They  enter  Edinbui^h— Capture  of 
Stirling  by  the  royaUsts*  and  flight  of  Argyle— Cromwell  arrlTOs  in  Edinburgh- 
Struggles  in  the  English  parliament  between  the  Presbyterians  and  independents- 
Trial  and  execution  of  the  king — Execution  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  marquis 
of  Huntly. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  flight  of  the  king  reached  London,  the 
greatest  agitation  prevailed ;  and  the  two  great  parties — ^the  Presbyte 
rians  and  Independents — each  of  which  was  struggling  for  ascendency, 
became  even  still  more  distrustful  of  one  another;  but  when  they  ascertain- 
ed the  place  of  his  retreat,  they  joined  in  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the 
Scots,  who,  they  erroneously  supposed,  had  induced  the  king  to  put 
himself  in  their  power.  The  possession  of  the  royal  person  had  been 
long  desired  by  both  Actions  as  of  paramount  importance  in  paving  the 
way  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  respective  objects  ;  but  the  unex- 
pected step  which  the  king  had  just  taken  seemed  to  render  theif  pros- 
pects for  ever  hopeless.  But  they  soon  found  that  the  case  was  not  so 
bad  as  they  had  imagined  for  the  king  was  not  only  prevailed  upon  to 
order  his  officers  to  surrender  the  fortresses  which  they  still  retained, 
but  to  become  a  suppliant  for  peace  by  requesting  both  houses  of  par- 
liament to  offer  him  propositions  for  consideration. 

Some  of  these  propositions  were,  however,  such  as  the  king  could 
not,  in  conscience,  submit  to,  and  others  were  quite  incompatible  with 
monarchical  government.  The  refusal  of  the  king  to  agree  to  these  con- 
ditions, one  of  which  stipulated  the  establishment  of  the  Directory,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  while  it  displeased  the 
presbyterian  party,  inspired  the  independents  with  fresh  hopes,  and 
the  latter  now  began  to  indicate  pretty  plainly  their  intention  of  de- 
throning the  king.  While  the  two  houses  were  engaged  in  new  delibe- 
rations, in  consequence  of  the  king's  refusal  to  accede,  the  chancellor 
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^Lottdea)}  the  marquw  of  Axgyle^  and  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  had 
tiered  to  the  king  to  go  up  to  London,  and  treat  with  the  parliament 
for  •  mit^fatioa  of  the  propositions,  arrived  in  London ;  but,  as  the 
iioyatists  had  ohserved,  it  was  soon  seen  *f  that  their  treating  would  end 
in  a  bargain;"*  for,  although  professing  themselyes  great  sticklers 
for  tiie  freedom,  honour,  and  safety  of  the  king,  they  not  only  offered 
tOfCOMeur  in  any  measures  that  parliament  might  propose,  should  the 
king  remain  obstinate,  but  offered  to  withdraw  the  Scots  army  from 
England,  on  receiving  payment  of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  army 
for  its  services.  Such  an  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  withstood  ;  and  a 
committee  having  been  appointed  to  adjust  the  balance  due  to  the  Scots, 
it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  latter^  after  many  chaiges  on  both  sides 
had  been  disallowed,-)*  to  accept  of  £400,000  in  full  of  all  demands,  one 
moiety  of  which  was  to  be  paid  before  the  Scots  army  left  England  and 
the  other  after  it^  return  to  Scotland. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  understanding  between  the  Scots  com- 
missioners and  the  English  parliament  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  king,  it 
b  certain  that  in  fixing  the  terms  on  which  the  Scots  army  should  retire 
firom  England,  that  question  was  left  quite  open  for  discussion,  as  is 
sufficiently  instructed  by  the  subsequent  vote  of  the  two  houses,  that  the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  king  belonged  to  the  parlian^ent  of  England,  a 
vote  which  ''  gave  birth  to  a  controversy  unprecedented  in  history,":):  and 
which  threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  war.  To  say,  therefore* 
that  the  Scots  nation  sold  their  king  is  a  foul  calumny,  refuted  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  transactions  which  preceded  the  delivery  of  the  king 
Co  the  English  parliamentaiy  commissioners,  for  although  a  majority  of 
the  persons  who  attended  the  Scottish  parliament  complied  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  English  parliament  for  possession  of  the  king's  person,  a 
virtuous  minority,  with  whom  was  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  voted 
against  it.  A  celebrated  historian  who  may  be  supposed  very  impartial 
in  his  views  of  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  on  this  occasion,  because  opposed 
to  the  common  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  thus  defends  the  Scottish  nation 
from  the  charge  in  question.  **  The  royalists  ever  since  the  king's  visit  to 
Newark,  had  viewed  with  anxiety  and  terror  the  cool  calculating  policy 
of  the  Scots.  The  result  converted  their  suspicions  into  certitude :  they 
hesitated  not  to  accuse  them  of  falsehood  and  perfidy,  and  to  charge 
them  with  having  sQured  the  king  to  their  army  by  deceitful  promises, 
that,  Judas-like,  they  might  barter  him  for  money  with  his  enemies* 
Insinuations  so  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  nation  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  admitted.  That  fimaticism  and  self-interest  had  steeled  the 
breasts  of  the  covenanters  against  the  more  generous  impulses  of  loyalty 
and  compassion,^  may  indeed  be  granted ;  but  more  than  this  cannot 
be  Intimately  inferred  firom  any  proof  furnished  by  history.    1"**  The 

*  Gathrf. 

t  Atioi^iit  tlM  ttuny  itssu  Mt  up  by  tlM  English  pariisiMiit  tgftlnilth«  daimi  of  As 
Sbmi,  tlMN  was  one,  aooordln(  to  BUiop  Guthry,  of  ifiOfiOO  iterUng,  "  for  the  cab- 
iMfB  the  Sooto  had  doYvnnd  \W  |  Ungaid,  vol  tL  p.  600. 
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d^spatehes  of  Mmifrevii  make  it  evident  that  the  yeffaal  engageiMBt  cf 
the  wnmniniiqneni  at  Londoo  wm  disavowed  by  the  oommitsioiien  with 
the  anny  before  Newaric ;  that  the  Idng  was  oflkially  infonned  that  it 
would  never  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  that,  if  heafterwardi  mmf^ 
an  asylum  among  the  Soots,  he  was  not  drawn  thither  by  their  proniises» 
bnt  driven  by  necessity  and  despair.  2**  If  the  delivery  of  the  royal 
perBon,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  receipt  of  £200,000,  bore  the  q>* 
pearanoe  of  a  sale,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  accounts  be- 
tween the  two  nations  had  been  acyusted  in  the  beginning  of  S^tember ; 
that,for  four  montiis  afterwards,  they  never  ceased  to  negotiate  in  fovour 
of  Cfaaries ;  nor  did  they  resign  the  care  of  his  person  till  the  votes  of  the 
English  parliament  compelled  them  to  make  the  choice  between  com- 
pliance and  war.  It'  may  be,  that  in  fonning  their  decision  their  per- 
sonal interest  was  not  forgotten ;  but  there  was  another  consideration 
which  had  no  small  weight  even  with  the  friends  of  the  monarch.  It 
was  urged,  that  by  suffering  the  king  to  reside  at  Holmby,  they  would 
do  away  the  last  pretext  for  keeping  on  foot  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  FairficK ;  the  diaM>lution  of  that  army  would  annihilate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  independents,  and  give  an  undisputed  ascendancy  to  the 
Presbyterians,  the  first,  the  declared  enemies,  the  others  the  avowed 
advocates  of  Scotland,  of  the  kirk,  and  of  the  king ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  must  be,  that  the  two  parliaments  would  be  left  at  liberty 
to  arrange  in  conformity  with  the  covenant,  both  the  establishment  of 
religion  and  the  restoration  of  the  throne."* 

While  the  negotiations  for  the  delivery  of  the  king  were  pending, 
Charies,  who  seems  to  have  been  folly  aware  of  them,  meditated  the 
design  of  escaping  from  the  Scots  army,  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  such  forces  as  the  marquis  of  Huntly.  could  raise  in  the  north. 
In  pursuance  of  this  design,  his  majesty,  about  ^e  middle  of  Dec^nber, 
sixteen  huAdred  and  forty-six,  sent  Robert  Leslie,  brother  of  General 
David  Leslie,  with  letters  and  a  private  commission  to  Huntly,  by 
which  he  was  informed  of  his  miyesty's  intentions,  and  Huntly  was, 
therefore,  desired  to  levy  what  forces  he  could,  and  have  them  in  readi- 
ness to  take  the  field  on  his  arrival  in  the  north.  On  receipt  of  ins  ma- 
jesty's comnumds,  Huntly  b^an  to  raise  forces,  and  having  col- 
lected them  at  Banff,  he  fortified  the  town,  and  there  awaited  the 
king's  arrival.f  But  the  king  was  prevented  from  putting  his  plan  into 
execution  by  a  premature  discovery.  It  is  stated  by  Guthry  that  Lea- 
Ke  and  his  committee  having  b^un  to  talk  of  confining  his  mijesty,  and 
**  that  it  might  be  handsomely  done,  and  upon  some  shew  of  reason,  Wil- 
liam Murray,  of  the  bed-chamber,  fiiinished  a  pretext,  suggesting  pri- 
vately to  his  majesty  something  concerning  an  escape,  and  offering  to 
make  his  way,  and  have  a  ship  hi  rsadiness  to  transport  him."  H« 
then  observes  that  it  b  uncertain  **  what  entertainment  his  mi^jesty  gave 

•  himgutdf  vol.  Yi,  .  f  Oordon'f  CaalinmUoq,  >  436^ 
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to  the  motion/'  but  that,  **  before  the  time  came  which  William  Mnr- 
ray  had  set,  it  was  so  divulged  that  there  was  no  other  disooorse 
throughout  the  army  but  of  William  Murray's  plot  to  carry  away  tiie 
king;  and  thereupon,  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  presently  planted  at  his 
chamber-door,  both  within  and  without ;  whereby  his  majesty  was  not 
only  deprived  of  liberty,  but  also  of  quiet  and  retirement ;  and  having 
an  antipathy  against  tobacco,  was  much  perplexed  by  reason  of  their 
continual  smoking  by  him."*  Although  Murray,  who,  upon  the  dis- 
covery, retired  to  London,  was  imprisoned  at  the  instigation  <^  the 
Scots  commissioners  for  planning  the  king's  escape,  yet  it  was  believed 
by  the  **  malignants"  to  be  a  mere  pretence  to  deceive  the  king,  whom 
they  supposed  he  had  betrayed  in  the  expectation  that  should  his  ma- 
jesty be  again  induced  to  trust  him  be  might  render  them  farther  ser- 
vice.f 

After  the  delivery  of  the  king  to  the  Englbh,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the  Scots 
army  returned  to  Scotland.  It  was  thereupon  remodelled  and  reduced, 
by  order  of  the  parliament,  to  six  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred 
horse,  a  force  which  was  considered  sufficient  not  only  to  keep  the 
royalists  in  awe,  but  also  to  reduce  the  marquis  of  Hundy  and  Sir 
Alexander  Maodonald,  who  were  still  at  the  head  of  some  forces. 
The  dispersion,  therefore,  of  the  forces  under  both  these  com- 
manders became  the  immediate  object  of  the  parliament.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  in  the  month  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  by  a  division  of  the  covenanting  army  stationed  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, under  the  command  of  Major  Bickerton,  to  surprise  the  marquis 
of  Huntly  at  Banff,  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire  with  loss ;  and 
Huntly  continued  to  remain  in  his  position  till  the  month  of  April,  when, 
on  the  approach  of  General  David  Leslie  with  a  considerable  force,  he 
fled  with  a  few  friends  to  the  mountains  of  Lochaber  for  shelter.  Leslie 
thereupon  reduced  the  castles  belonging  to  the  marquis.  He  first  took 
that  of  Strathbogie,  and  sent  the  commander  thereof,  the  laird  of  New- 
ton-Gordon, to  Edinburgh,  then  the  castle  of  Lesmore ;  and  lastly,  the 
Bog  of  Gicht,  or  Grordon  castle,  the  commander  of  which,  James  Gror- 
don  of  Letterforie,  and  his  brother,  Thomas  Gordon  of  Clastirim,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Grordon,  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  as 
prisoners.  Leslie  next  took  the  isle  of  Lochtanner,  in  Aboyne,  which 
had  been  fortified  by  Huntly.:|:  Quarter  was  given  to  the  men  who 
garrisoned  those  different  strengths,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  and 
deserters,  who  were  hanged  immediately  on  their  capture.§ 

Having  taken  these  different  places,  Leslie  next  marched  into  Bade- 
noch,  in  quest  of  the  marquis,  where  he  captured  the  castle  of  Ruthven. 
FVom  thence  he  proceeded  into  Lochaber,  and  took  tlie  fortress  of  In- 
verlochy.  The  covenanting  general,  thereupon,  marched  to  the  south  with 

•  Memoirs,  p.  186.  *    f  Ibid.       I  Gordon's  ContlnuaUon,  p.  637*        S  Guthry. 
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apart  of  his  ibrces>  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  north,  under  the  command 
of  Middleton,  and  encamped  in  Strathallani  he  himself  taking  up  his 
head  quarters  in  Dunblane*  Here  he  remained  till  the  middle  of  May> 
vhen  he  was  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  ordered  to  advance 
into  that  nobleman's  country  to  drive  out  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald. 
Accordingly,  he  began  his  march  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  and  ar« 
rived  at  Inverary  on  the  twenty-first.  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  was 
at  this  time  in  Kintyre,  with  a  force  of  about  fourteen  hundred  foot  and 
two  troops  of  horse,  which  would  have  been  fully  sufficient  to  have 
checked  Leslie,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  advance  of 
Leslie,  and  had  taken  no  precautions  to  guard  the  passes  leading  into 
that  peninsula,  which  might  have  been  successfully  defended  by  a  hand- 
fill  of  men  against  a  considerable  force.  Having  secured  these  difficult 
passes,  Leslie  advanced  into  Kintyre,  and  after  skirmishing  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May  with  Macdonald,  he  forced  him  to  reture.  After 
throwing  three  hundred  men  into  a  fortress  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Dunavertie,  and  in  which  "  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  but  what  fell 
from  the  clouds,"*  Macdonald,  on  the  following  day,  embarked  his 
troops  in  boats  provided  fi>r  the  occasion,  and  passed  over  into  Ha. 

Leslie,  thereupon,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dunavertie,  which  was 
well  defended ;  but  the  assailants  having  carried  a  trench  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  which  gave  the  garrison  the  command  of  water,  and  in  the 
storming  of  which  the  besieged  lost  fi>rty  men,  the  latter  craved  a  par- 
ley, in  consequence  of  which  Sir  James  Turner,  Leslie's  adjutant-gene- 
ral, was  sent  to  confer  with  the  garrison  on  the  terms  of  surrender. 
Leslie  would  not  grant  **  any  other  conditions  than  that  they  should 
yield  on  discretion  or  mercy.  And  it  seemed  strange  to  me  (continues 
Sir  James  Turner)  to  hear  the  lieutenant-general's  nice  distinction,  that 
they  should  yield  thesiselves  to  the  kingdom's  mercy,  and  not  to  his. 
At  length  they  did  so,  and  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  castle,  they 
were  put  to  the  sword,  every  modier's  son,  except  one  young  man, 
Maccoul,  whose  life  I  begged  to  be  sent  to  France,  with  a  hundred 
fellows  which  we  had  smoked  out  of  a  cave,  as  they  do  foxes,  who  were 
given  to  Captain  Campbell,  the  chancellor's  brother."  f  This  atro- 
cious act  was  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  John  Nave  or  Neaves,  **  a 
bloody  preacher," {  but,  according  to  Wodrow,  an  "excellent  man,' 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  blood  of  the  prisoners.  As 
the  account  given  by  Sir  James  Turner,  an  eye-witness  of  this  infamous 
transaction,  is  curious,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  inserting  it  "  Here 
it  will  be  fit  to  make  a  stop,  till  this  cruel  action  be  canvassed.  First, 
the  lieutenant-general  was  two  days  irresolute  what  to  do.  The  mar- 
quis of  Argyle  was  accused  at  his  arraignment  of  this  murder,  and  I 
was  examined  as  a  witness.  |  declared,  which  was  true,  that  I  never 
heard  him  advise  the  lieutenant-general  to  it.     What  he  did  in  private 

•  Turner*8  Memoin.  f  Ibid.  |  Ouihry. 
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I  kBOW  not  Secondly,  Aigyle  was  but  a  colonel  then,  and  he  had  no 
power  to  do  it  of  himself  Thirdly,  though  he  had  advisedhim  to  it>  it 
was  no  capital  crime ;  fbr  counsel  is  no  command.  Fourthly,  I  have 
fleyeral  times  spoke  to  the  lieutenant-general  to  save  these  men's  livei^ 
and  he  always  assented  to  it,  and  I  know  of  himself  he  was  unwilling  to 
shed  their  blood.  Fifthly,  Mr  John  Nave  (who  was  appointed  by 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  to  wait  on  him  as  his  cha]^n)  never 
ceased  to  tempt  him  to  that  bloodshed,  yea,  and  threatened  him  with 
the  curses  befell  Saul  for  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  with  them  his 
theology  taught  him  to  compare  the  Dunavertie  men.  And  I  verily 
believe  that  this  prevailed  most  with  David  Leslie,  who  looked  upon 
Nave  as  the  representative  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland."  The  statement  of 
Sir  James  and  David  Leslie's  repugnance  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  de- 
fenceless men  is  fully  corroborated  by  Bishop  Guthry,  on  the  authority 
of  many  persons  who  were  present,  who  says  that  while  the  butchery 
was  going  on,  and  while  Leslie,  Argyle,  and  Ncaves  were  walking  ovei 
the  ancles  in  blood,  Iieslie  turned  out  and  thus  addressed  the  latter  :— 
*'  Now,  Mr  John,  have  you  not  once  got  your  fill  of  blood  ?"  The 
sufferers  on  this  occasion  were  partly  Irish,  and  partly  belonging  to  the 
dan  Dougal  or  Coull,  to  the  castle  of  whose  chief,  in  Lome,  Colonel 
Robert  Montgomerie  now  laid  siege,  while  Leslie  himself,  with  a  part 
of  his  forces,  left  Kintyre  for  Ila  in  pursuit  of  Macdonald. 

On  landing  in  Ila,  Leslie  found  that  Macdonald  had  fled  to  Ireland, 
and  had  left  Colkittoch,  his  ftther,  in  the  castle  of  Dunniveg,  with  a 
force  of  two  hundred  men  to  defend  the  island  against  the  superior  power 
of  Leslie.  The  result  turned  out  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Al- 
though the  garrison  made  a  brave  resistance,  yet,  being  wholly  without 
water,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  resist,  and  offered  to  capitulate 
on  certain  conditions.  These  were,  that  the  officers  should  be  entitled 
to  go  where  they  pleased,  and  that  the  privates  should  be  sent  to  France. 
These  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  were  punctually  fulfilled.  Old  Col- 
kittoch had,  however,  the  misfortune  not  to  be  included  in  this  capitu- 
lation, for,  before  the  castle  had  surrendered,  ^^  the  old  man,  Coll,  (says 
Sir  James  Turner)  coming  foolishly  out  of  the  house,  where  be  was 
governor,  on  some  parole  or  other,*  to  speak  with  his  old  friend,  the 
captain  of  Dunstafihage  castle,  was  surprised,  and  made  prisoner,  not 
without  some  stain  to  the  lieutenant-general's  honour.  He  was  after- 
wards hanged  by  a  jury  of  Argyle's  sheriff-depute,  one  George  Camp- 
bell, fi*om  whose  sentence  few  are  said  to  have  escaped  that  kind  of 
death/' 

Leaving  Ha,  Leslie  ''boated  over  to  Jura,  a  horrible  isle  (says  Sir 
James  Turner),  and  a  habitation  fit  for  deer  and  wild  beasts ;  and  so 
firom  isle  to  isle  (continues  he)  tiU  he  came  to  Mull,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Hebrides.     Here  Madaine  saved  his  lands,  with  the  loss  of 

*  Spaldinff  says  UuU,  Col  Kittoch  came  ohI  of  Uie  ^utla  to  treat  for  a  surrender  on  an 
assanuiee  ofperMmal  lafety. 
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his  repuiirtaoiiy  if  he  eyer  ha4  tn^r.  He  gai«  up  hi»  ttrong  csaaUes  to 
Lesliet  gave  his  eldest  sonne  for.  hostage  of  his«fidelHgr>  aady  whjch  was 
unchnstiaii  basqness  in  thfd  Joisest  degree^  hd  deUrered  up  £6«rteeu 
pretiie  IrishmeD^  who  hi4  been  -all  along  iaithfiil  to  him»  to  the  lieu- 
tenant^general^  who  immediately  esnsed  hang  them  alL  It-  was  not 
well  done  to  demand  them  from  Maclainf,  but  inesicusablie  iU  done  in 
him  to  betray  them.  Here  I  cannot  foiget  one  D<»iald  Campbellf 
fleshed  in  blood  from  his  very  in&ncie»  who  with  all  imaginable  violence 
pressed  that  the  whole  dan  Madaine  should  be  pat  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  nor  could  he  be  commanded  to  forbear  his  bloody  soit  by  the 
lieutenant-general  and  two  major-generals ;  and  with  some  difficulty  was 
he  commanded  silence  by  his  chiefy  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  For  my 
party  I  said  nothing,  for  indeed  I  did  not  care  though  he  had  prcTail^ 
in  his  suit,  the  ddirery  of  the  Irish  had  so  irritated  me  against  that 
whole  clan  and  name." 

While  Leslie  was  thus  subduing  the  Hebrides,  Middleton  was  occu- 
pied in  pursuing  the  marquis  of  Huntly  through  Glen-moriston,  Bade- 
noch,  and  other  places,  who  was  at  length  captured  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Menzies,  in  Strathdon,  in  the  month  of  December^  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  Haying  received  intdligenqe  of  the  ]^ace  of 
the  marquis's  retreat,  Menzies  came  to  Dalnabo  with  a  select  body  of 
horse,  consisting  of  three  troops,  about  midnight,  and  immediately  en- 
tered the  house  just  as  Huntly  was  going  to  bed.  The  marquis  was  at- 
tended by  only  fen  gentlemen  and  servants,  as  a  sort  of  body-guard, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  a£  numbers,  made  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  marquis,  in  which  six  of  them  were  lulled  and  the 
rest  mortally  wounded,  among  whom  was  John  Grant,  the  landlord. 
On  hearing  that  the  marquis  had  been  taken  prisoner,  the  whole  of  his 
vassals  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  number  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred,  with  Grant  of  Carron  at  their  head,  flew  to  arms  to  rescue 
him.  Lieutenant^Colond  Menzies  thereupon  carried  the  Marquis  to 
the  castle  of  Blairfihdie,  in  Glenlivet,  about  four  voiles  from  Dalnabo, 
where  the  marquis  recdved  a  notice  fit>m  Grant  and  his  party  by  the 
wife  of  Gordon  of  Munmore,  that  they  had  solemnly  sworn  that  they 
would  eifllier  rescue  him  or  die  to  a  man,  and  they  requested  him  to 
give  them  such  orders  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect  as  he  might  judge 
proper.  But  the  marquis  dissuaded  his  people  from  the  intended  attempt, 
and  returned  for  answer  that,  now  almost  worn  out  with  grief  and  &« 
tigne,  he  could  no  longer  live  in  hilk  and  dens;  and  hoped  that 
his  enemies  would  not  drive  things  to  the  worst ;  but,  if  such  was  the 
win  of  heaven,  he  eonld  not  outlive  the  sad  fiite  he  foresaw  his  royal 
master  was  likely  to  undeigo ;  and  be  the  event  as  it  would,  he  doubted 
not  but  die  just  providenoe  of  God  would  restore  the  royal  fomil^,  and 
his  own  along  with  it* 

*  Owdan'9  Hlstery  of  the  Family  oi  Gordon,  toI.  ii«  p^  ML 
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Besides  the  gentlemen  and  servants  about  Huntly's  person^  there  were 
some  Irish  who  were  quartered  in  the  offices  about  Dalnabo.  These 
were  carried  prisoners  by  Menzies  to  Strathbogy»  where  Middleton 
tiien  was,  who  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot,  a  sentence  which  was  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution.*  In  consequence  of  an  order  from  the 
committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh,  Menzies  carried  the  marquis  under 
a  strong  guard  of  horse  to  Leith,  where,  after  being  kept  two  days,  he 
was  delivered  up  to  the  magistrates,  and  incarcerated  in  the  jail  of  the 
eity.  The  committee  had  previously  debated  the  question  whether  the 
marquis  should  be  immediately  executed  or  reprieved  till  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  but  although  the  Argyle  &ction,  notwithstanding  the 
marquis  of  Argyle  withdi^w  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  church  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  procure  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  marquis,  his  life  was  spared  till  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  f  The  earl  of  Aboyne  and 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  continent. 
The  first  went  to  France,  where  he  shortly  thereafter  died — ^the 
second  took  refuge  in  Holland.  A  reward  of  £1,000  sterling  had 
been  promised  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  Huntly,  and  for 
payment  of  which  sum  Menzies  accordingly  obtained  an  order,  on  sixth 
January,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  from  the  committee  of 
estates. :(: 

It  has  been  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  by  the  author  of  the  history 
of  the  femily  of  Gordon  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  ''  to  whom  Huntly 
trusted  so  much,"  that  they  were  "  the  first  signers"  of  this  order ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  really  no  room  for  accusation  on  this  score,  as 
these  two  noblemen  merely  signed  the  document  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence of  rank  before  the  rest  of  the  committee.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Argyle  felt  a  malignant  gratification  at  the  capture 
of  Huntly,  and  it  b  related  by  Spalding,  that  taking  advantage  of 
Huntly's  situation,  Argyle  bought  up  all  the  comprisings  on  Huntly's 
lands,  and  that  he  caused  summon  at  the  market-cross  of  Aberdeen  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  all  Hunt]y*s  wadsetters  and  creditors  to  appear  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  March  following  Huntly's  imprisonment, 
calling  on  them  to  produce  their  securities  before  the  lords  of  session, 
with  certification  that  if  they  did  not  appear,  their  securities  were  to 
be  declared  null  and  void.  Some  of  Huntly's  creditors  sold  their,  claims 
to  Argyle,  and  having  thus  bought  up  all  the  rights  he  could  obtain 
upon  Huntly's  estate  at  a  small  or  nominal  value,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  acting  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephew.  Lord  Gordon,  he 
granted  bonds  for  the  amount  which,  according  to  Spalding,  he  never 
paid.  In  this  way  did  Argyle  possess  himself  of  the  marquis's  estates, 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy  upwards  of  twelve  years ;  viz.,  from  six- 

•  Spalding.  f  Guthry,  p.  807. 

t  See  Uie  Act  of  Sederunt  of  the  committee  in  the  appendix  to  Gordon'!  Hlrtory  of 
the  family  of  Gordon,  vol.  ii.  d.  687. 
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teen  Hundred  and  forty-eight,  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  six* 
teen  hundred  and  sixty. 

When  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  castle,  heard 
of  the  capture  of  Huntly,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Lanark,  then  in  London,  in  favour  of  the  marquis : — * 

*^  Lanerk. — Hearing  that  the  marquis  of  Huntly  is  taken,  and  know- 
ing the  danger  that  he  is  in,  I  both  strictly  command  you  as  a  master^ 
and  earnestly  desire  you  as  a  friend,  that  you  will  deal  effectually  with 
dl  those  whom  you  have  any  interest  in,  for  the  saving  of  his  life.  It  were, 
I  know,  lost  time  to  use  arguments  to  yon  for  this,  wherefore,  I  judge 
these  lines  necessary  to  add  to  your  power,  though  not  to  your  willing* 
ness,  to  do  this  most  acceptaMe  service  for, 

''  Your  most  assured,  real,  constant  friend, 

«  CHARLES  R." 

Carisbrook, 


.} 


I7th  December,  1647 

The  earl,  either  from  unwillingness  or  inability,  appears  to  have  paid 
no  attention  to  this  letter. 

Shortly  before  the  capture  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  John  Gordon 
of  Innermarkie,  Gordon,  younger  of  Newton-Gordon,  and  the  laird  of 
HarthiU,  three  of  his  chief  friends,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Major- 
General  Middleton,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  imprisoned. 
The  two  latter  were  condemned  to  die  by  the  committee  of  estates,  and 
although  their  friends  procured  a  remission  of  the  sentence  from  the 
king,  they  were,  notwithstanding,  both  beheaded  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh.  Harthill  suffered  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  Newton-Gordon  a  few  days  thereafter. 

While  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
seemed  to  be  almost  extinguished,  a  ray  of  light,  about  this  time,  dart- 
ed through  the  dark  gloom  of  the  political  horizon,  which  they  fondly 
imagined  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  a  better  order  of  things ;  but 
all  their  expectations  were  destined  to  end  in  bitter  disappointment. 
The  king,  who  had  hitherto  alternately  intrigued  with  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Independents,  that  he  might  circumvent  both,  was  now  induced 
by  the  Scots  commissioners,  who  had  repaired  to  Carisbrook  castle,  to 
break  with  the  Independents,  by  refusing  the  royal  assent  to  four  bills»t 

•  Burnet's  Hamiltons,  p.  S23. 
f  According  to  Oarandon,  (History,  voU  iii;  p.  88,)  the  king  was,  by  one  of  these 
bills^  to  have  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  war,  and  guilty  of  all  the  blood  which 
had  been  spilt;  by  another,  he  was  to  dissolve  the  goremment  of  the  church,  and  grant 
all  lands  belonging  to  the  church  to  other  uses ;  by  a  third,  to  settle  the  militia  without 
resertijig  so  much  power  to  himself  as  any  sultject  was  capable  of;  and  in  the  last  place 
he  was  in  effect  to  sacrifice  all  those  who  had  saved  him,  to  the  mercy  of  the  parliament. 
But  Dr  Lingard  has  shown  how  little  credit  is  due  to  these  assertiom^  by  giving  the 
substance  of  these  bills.    The  first,  after  vesting  the  command  of  the  aimy  in  the  par- 

II  B 
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which  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  prepared ;  and  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Presbyterians,  by  which  the  king  agreed  to  the  estab* 
r»hment  of  Presbyterianlsm,  but  only  as  an  experiment  for  three  years. 
Although  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were  more  &vourable  to  the  king 
than  those  in  the  bills  which  he  rejected,  his  friends  were  sorry  that  his 
mi^esty  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  latter,  as  they  had  no  confidence 
in  those  with  whom  he  had  contracted.  But  the  treaty  was  not  less 
disagreeable  to  his  majesty's  firiends  than  to  his  bitterest  enemies,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  committee  of  the  kirk  received  notice  of  it  than  they 
remonstrated  against  it;  and  when  the  Scots  parliament  met  in  March, 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  ministers,  Douglas,  Dick,  BUiir, 
Cant,  Livingston,  and  Gillespie,  and  the  laird  of  Dundas,  Sir  James 
Stewart  and  George  Winram,  ruling  elders,  presented  a  declaration 
against  the  treaty,  which  they  considered  destructive  of  the  covenant. 
Notvdthstanding  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  kirk,  and  of  Argyle 
and  his  party,  and  the  money  and  intrigues  of  the  English  commusion* 
ers  who  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  to  watch  the  proceedings  (^the  king's 
party,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  lately  formed  an  association  to 
release  the  king  from  his  captivity,  which  went  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Engagement,"  prevailed  upon  the  parliament  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  danger,  and  to  consent  to  a  levy  of  forty  thousand  men.  v 

The  time  seemed  prc^itious  for  the  interests  of  the  king.  The  bulk 
of  the  English  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  army,  had  grown 
quite  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  matters,  and  they  now  began  to  per*- 
ceive,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  S3rstem  of  ty- 
ranny for  one  still  more  insupportable,  the  despotism  of  a  standing 
army  led  by  needy  and  unprincipled  adventurers.  In  short,  the  people, 
disgusted  by  military  exactions,  and  dreading  an  abolition  of  the  mon« 
archy,  sighed  for  the  restoration  of  the  king,  as  the  only  means  of  de- 
livering them  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groaned.  The  eyes 
of  the  English  nation  were  now  directed  towards  Scotland,  and  the 
news  of  the  Scots'  levy  made  them  indulge  a  hope  that  they  would  soon 
be  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Scots  auxiliaries,  to  throw  off  the  military 
yoke,  and  restore  the  king  on  conditions  favourable  to  liberty.  But 
Hamilton,  being  thwarted  by  the  Argyle  faction,  unfortunately  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  take  advantJE^e  of  the  fiivourable  disposition  of  the 
English  people,  and  instead  of  raising  forty  thousand  men,  he  found, 
to  his  great  mortification,  that,  at  the  utmost,  he  could,  after  upwards 

liament  for  twenty  yean,  enacted,  that  after  that  period,  whenever  the  lords  and  com- 
mona  should  dedare  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  to  be  concerned,  all  bills  passed  by  them 
respecting  the  forces  by  sea  or  land,  should  be  deemed  acts  of  parliament,  even  though  the 
king,  for  the  time  being,  should  refuse  his  assent  The  second  declared  all  oaths,  pro- 
clamations, and  proceedings  against  the  parliament  during  the  war,  void,  and  of  no  ef- 
fect The  third  annulled  all  titles  of  honour  granted  since  the  80th  of  May,  1042,  and 
deprlred  all  peers,  to  be  created  hereafter,  of  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  without 
the  consent  of  the  two  houses :  and  the  fourth  gave  to  the  houses  the  power  of  aiQoum- 
ing  from  place  to  place  at  their  discretion.  Journals,  rot  ix.  p.  S7A.— Charters  Works^ 
ttO— 408.— Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  59& 
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ot  three  months'  labour,  only  bring  about  fifteen  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  and  that  not  until  several  insunreetions  in  England,  in  ftivour  of  the 
king,  had  been  suppressed. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Hamilton  that  with  every  disposition  to  serve 
the  cause  of  his  royal  master,  he  had  neither  the  capacity  to  conceive, 
nor  the  resolution  to  adopt  bold  and  deciBive  measures  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  the  times.  Like  the  king,  he  too  attempted  to  act  the  part 
of  the  cunning  politician,  but  he  was  wholly  unfitted  for  the  performance 
of  such  a  character.  Had  he  had  the  address  to  separate  old  Leslie  and 
his  nephew  firom  the  party  of  Argyle,  by  placing  the  direction  of  mili- 
tary afiairs  in  their  hands,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  sufiicient 
force  to  cope  with  the  parliamentary  army  of  England ;  but  he  had  the 
weakness,  after  both  these  generals  had  joined  the  kirk  in  its  remon- 
strance to  the  pariiament  that  nothing  should  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  committee  of  the  general  assembly,  to  get  himsdf  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  dbgust 
these  hardy  veterans.  To  conciliate  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his 
firiends  to  the  appointment,  they  were  made  colonels  in  the  shires  where 
they  lived  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  levies  which  had  been  voted. 
Instead,  however,  of  assisting,  they,  on  their  return  home,  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  obstruct  the  levies.  The  marquis  of  Argyle, 
after  despatching  Major  Strachan  on  a  private  embassy  to  Cromwell  to 
send  a  party  to  Scotland  to  assist  him  in  oppomng  the  measures  of  the 
duke,  went  firom  Edinburgh  to  Fife,  where  he  induced  the  gentry  not 
mily  to  oppose  the  levies,  but  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  rise  on 
the  other  side  when  called  upon.  He  was  not  so  successfiil  in  Stirling- 
shire, none  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  county  concurring  in  his  views  ex- 
cept the  laird  of  Buchanan,  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Stenhouse,  and  a  few 
persons  of  inferior  note ;  but  in  Dumbartonshire  he  succeeded  to  the 
utmost  of  his  wishes.  After  attending  a  meeting  with  the  lord 
chancellor,  (Loudon,)  the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Eglinton,  and  David 
Dick  and  other  ministers,  at  Eglinton's  house,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  Argyle  went  home  to  his  own  country  to  raise  his  people  against 
his  sovereign. 

Several  instances  of  opposition  to  the  levy  took  place ;  but  the  most 
formidable  one,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice,  was  in  A3rrshire, 
where  a  body  of  armed  insurgents,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  horse 
and  twelve  hundred  foot  according  to  one  writer,*  and  five  hundred 
horse  and  two  thousand  fi>ot  according  to  another,f  headed  by  several 
ministers,  assembled  at  Mauchline ;  but  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  Middleton,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  horse,  on 
the  tenth  of  June,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  men. 

There  are  no  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  raised  in 
the  Highlands  for  Hamilton's  army ;  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been 

•  Bsillie.  t  Gulhr>. 
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very  inconsiderable.  Not  a  single  man  was  of  course  raised  in  Argyle* 
shire,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Inyeme8s-shire»  to  which 
the  influence  or  power  of  Argyle  extended.  The  eail  of  Sutherland, 
who  had  been  appointed  a  colonel  of  foot  in  his  own  division,  declined 
the  office,  and  Lord  Reay  was  so  disgusted  with  *^  Duke  Hamilton's 
failure,"  that  he  took  shipping  at  Thurso  in  the  month  of  July  that  year, 
and  went  to  Norway,*  where  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bergen, 
and  received  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  firom  the  king  of  Denmark, 
whom  he  had  formerly  served*  The  only  individual  who  could  have  bene- 
fitted the  royal  cause  in  the  north  was  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  but  by  a 
strange  fatality  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  could  have  easily  procured 
an  order  from  the  parliament  for  his  liberation  from  prison,  allowed  him 
to  continue  in  prison,  and  merely  contented  himself  with  obtaining  a 
warrant  for  changing  the  marquis's  place  of  confinement  from  the  jaU  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  which  occurred  in  collecting 
his  troops,  and  providing  the  necessary  material  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
the  duke  was  not  able  to  begin  his  march  till  the  eighth  of  July,  on 
which  day  he  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  the  borders.  His  force, 
which  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
was  composed  of  raw  and  undisciplined  levies,  and  he  had  not  a  single 
field-piece.  He  entered  England  by  the  western  border,  where  he  was 
met  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  a  body  of  four  thousand  brave 
cavaliers,  all  devotedly  attached  to  the  king.  At  this  time  Lambert,  the 
parliamentary  general,  had  invested  Carlisle,  and  Hamilton  was  induced 
by  the  English  royalists,  contrary  to  his  own  views,  to  marich  upon  Car- 
lisle, and  force  Lambert  to  raise  the  siege.  That  general,  who  had  re* 
ceived  orders  from  Cromwell  not  to  engage  the  Scots  till  he  should  join 
him,  accordingly  retired,  and  Carlisle  was  delivered  up  next  day  to 
Hamilton  by  the  English  royalists,  who  also  put  him  in  possession  of 
Berwick. 

With  the  forces  now  at  his  command,  which  were  still  further 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  veterans, 
drawn  from  the  Scottish  army  in  Ireland,  which  joined  him  at  Kendal 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Sir  George  Munro,  the  duke 
might  have  effected  the  restoration  of  the  king  had  a  combined  plan 
of  operations  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  his  English  allies; 
*<  but  Hamilton,  though  possessed  of  personal  courage,  was  diffident  of 
his  own  powers,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  men  who  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  the  service  to  their  private  jealousies  and  feuds.*'f 
So  controlled  was  the  duke  by  thesa  men,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  advice  of  his  English  auxiliaries,  and  when  they  advised 
him  to  march  through  Yorkshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  well 
affected  to  the  king,  the  duke,  to  gratify  the  presbyterians,  rejected  their 

*  Gordon's  CouUiiuation,  p.  Ml.  f  Lingard,  vol.  >i.  p.  606w 
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advicey  and  resolved  to  march  through  Lancashire,  because  the  people 
there  were  generally  attached  to  Presbyterianism.  To  please  them  still 
fiurther  he  would  not  allow  the  English  royalists  to  unite  with  the  Scots 
army,  for  fear  of  infringing  an  absurd  law»  which  required  that  the  allies 
of  the  Scots  should  take  the  covenant  before  being  permitted  to  mix 
with  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  two  sections  of  the  royalist 
army  were  kept  so  distinct  and  isolated,  and  at  such  an  interval  of  space, 
that  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  co-operate  or  to  act  simul* 
taneously.  But,  bad  as  the  order  of  march  was  by  which  Langdale*8 
forces  were  kept  at  an  advance  of  twenty,  and  evien  sometimes  of  thirty 
miles  a^-head  of  the  Scots  army,  it  was  rendered  still  worse  by  a  differ- 
ence between  Munro  and  Callander,  in  consequence  of  which  Munro 
was  ordered  to  remain  behind  in  Westmoreland  to  bring  forward,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Guthry,  five  pieces  of  cannon  which  were  expected 
from  Scotland. 

The  advance  of  Hamilton's  army  had  been  greatly  checked  by  Lambert, 
who  kept  constantly  skirmishing  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Scots  army 
with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  so  slow  were  his  motions,  that  forty  days 
were  spent  in  a  march  of  eighty  miles.  The  tardiness  of  the  duke's 
motions  enabled  Cromwell,  after  reducing  Pembroke,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Lambert  in  Yorkshire  before  the  Scottish  army  had  reached  Pres- 
ton, and  although  their  united  forces  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  men, 
Cromwell,  with  characteristic  promptitude,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Cromwell  being  observed  to  march  upon  Clithero,  where 
Langdale  and  his  cavaliers  were  stationed,  that  officer  fell  back  on  the 
Scottish  army  near  Preston,  and  sent  notice  to  the  duke  to  prepare  for 
batde  on  the  following  day.  The  duke,  however,  disregarded  the  ad* 
monition.  On  the  following  morning,  being  the  seventeenth  of  August, 
Cromwell  attacked  Langdale,  and,  although  the  forces  of  the  former 
were  almost  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  latter,  the  royalists  fought 
upwards  of  six  hours  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  not 
until  their  whole  ammunition  was  spent,  and  the  duke  had,  notwith- 
standing the  most  urgent  solicitations  from  Langdale,  declined  to  sup- 
port them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Preston.  Here  they 
were  mortified  to  find  that  their  allies  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  that 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  bridge  across  the  river.  Langdale 
having  now  no  alternative  but  fiight,  disbanded  his  in&ntry,  and  along 
with  his  cavalry  and  the  duke,  who,  refusing  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  army,  had  remained  in  the  town,  swam  across  the  Ribble. 

The  Scots  army  retired  during  the  night  towards  Wigan,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  duke  next  morning,  but  so  reduced  in  spirits  and 
weakened  by  desertion  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  make  any  resistance  to 
the  victorious  troops  of  Cromwell,  who  pressed  hard  upon  them.  The 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Baillie,  continued  to  retreat  during  the  day, 
but  were  overtaken  at  Warrington,  and,  being  unable  either  to  proceed 
or  to  resist,  surrendered.     The  number  which  capitulated  amounted  to 
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about  three  thousand.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  had  pimoiisly  been 
captured  by  the  couotry  people,  aod  the  few  who  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  joined  Munro  and  returned  to  Scotland.  These  prisooers 
were  sold  as  slaves,  and  sent  to  the  plantations,— «  striking  instance  of 
the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  duke,  abandoning  Baillie  to  his  fate,  carried  off  the  whole  cavalry; 
but  he  had  not  proceeded  fiir  when  his  rear  was  attacked  by  the  pariia* 
mentary  army,  Middleton  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner; but  the  duke  escaped,  and  fled  to  Uttozeter,  followed  by  his  horse, 
where  he  surrendered  himself  to  general  Lambert  and  the  lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  who  sent  him  prisoner  to  Windsor.  The  earl  of  Callander, 
having  effected  his  escape,  went  over  to  Holland,  disgusted  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  duke. 

As  soon  as  the  news  oi  the  defeat  of  Hamilton  reached  Scotland,  tlie 
covenanters  erf  the  west  began  to  bestir  themselves,  and  a  party  of  them, 
imder  the  command  of  Robert  Monlgomery,  son  of  the  earl  of  Eglinton, 
attacked  a  troop  of  Lanark's  horse,  quartered  in  Ayrshire,  killed  some 
and  routed  the  rest  The  committee  of  estates,  apprehensive  that  the  spirit 
of  insurrection  would  speedily  spread,  immediately  ordered  out  all  the  fen- 
cible  men  in  the  kingdom  to  put  down  the  rising  in  the  west  A  difference, 
however,  arose  in  the  conunittee  in  the  choice  of  a  commander.  The 
earl  of  Lanark  and  the  earl  marischal  were  proposed  by  their  respective 
friends.  His  chief  opponent  was  the  earl  of  Rozburghe,  who,  (says 
Wishart,)  '<  in  a  grave  and  modest  speech,  earnestly  entreated  him,  ^r 
the  sake  of  their  dear  sovereign  and  their  distressed  country,  not  to  in- 
sist in  demanding  that  dignity,  which  was  extremely  unseasonable  and 
ill-judged  at  that  time.  He  told  him,  that,  even  before  the  late  defeat, 
many  were  much  offended  at  the  expedition  into  England,  and  reckoned 
that  it  presaged  no  good,  chiefly  because  his  brother  the  duke  was  ap' 
pointed  general ;  whose  fidelity  in  the  management  of  the  king's  affairs 
not  a  few  suspected,  though  he  believed  without  any  good  ground ; 
however,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  always  been  unfortunate ; 
and  people's  judgments,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of 
generals,  are  known  to  depend  in  a  great  measure,  though  indeed 
wrongously,  upon  their  success.  Though,  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he 
was  ready  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  that  gallant  army  under  his  brother, 
which  was  attended  with  such  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  to  the  cowardice 
of  others,  or  to  inevitable  misfortunes ;  yet  it  was  sufliciently  known» 
that  most  of  the  populace,  whose  good  affections  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  obtained  in  this  critical  juncture,  spoke  and  thought  very  differently 
concerning  that  affair  firom  what  it  was  proper  for  him  to  do.  And  if 
the  earl  of  Lanark  should  succeed  his  brother  the  duke  in  that  station, 
as  they  were  already  highly  inflamed  and  exasperated,  they  would  im- 
mediately exclaim,  that  the  king  and  country  were  now  utterly  undone ; 
that  both  the  brothers  were  of  the  same  mind ;  that  they  were  swayed  by 
the  same  motives ;  that  they  pursued  the  same  courses ;  and  all  their 
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enterpriaeft  would  undoubtedly  tenninate  in  the  same  unlucky  manner; 
that  we  wanted  not  many  other  persons  of  quality,  wise  and  Inrare  men^ 
and  proper  for  action,  whose  ancestors  have  had  the  command  of  the 
king*a  armies,  and  in  that  post  acquired  no  small  honour  and  renown. 
It  was,  therefore,  his  opinion,  that  some  of  these  should  be  inyited,  even 
against  their  own  inclinations,  to  take  upon  them  the  command  of  the 
army ;  and,  if  it  pleased  the  honourable  meeting,  he  thought  the  first 
ofier  ought  to  be  made  to  the  earl  marischal,  whose  fiimily  may  be  ranked 
among  the  first  of  Scotland,  as  having  often  distinguished  itself  by  its 
loyalty  and  bravery ;  one  who  has  a  plentiful  estate,  in  the  flower  of  hb 
age,  not  in  the  least  suspected  of  fiustion  and  disloyalty ;  and,  which  is 
of  itself  no  small  recommendation  in  the  present  case,  one  who  is  not 
courting  this  preferment.***  This  significant  speech  had  no  effect  upon 
Lanark^  who,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  was  found  to  have  the  mi^rity, 
and  so  anxious  was  he  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army  that  he  ac- 
tually voted  for  himself.f  He  had  even  the  indiscretion  to  declare,  that 
he  would  not  permit  any  other  person  to  command  in  his  brother's  ab- 
sence. This  rash  and  imprudent  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Lanark  so 
exasperated  Roxburghe  and  his  friends,  who  justly  dreaded  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  king's  afiairs,  that  they  henceforth  withdrew  altogether  from 
public  affurs. 

As  soon  as  Lanark  had  been  i^ipointed  to  the  command  of  the  new 
levy,  he  set  about  raising  it  with  great  expedition.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  circulars,  plausibly  written,  to  every  part  of  Scotland,  calling  upon 
all  classes  to  join  him  without  delay.  These  circulars  had  the  desired 
effect  The  people  beyond  the  Forth,  and  even  the  men  of  Hfe,  showed 
a  disposition  to  obey  the  calL  The  earl  of  Seaforth  raised  four  thousand 
men  in  the  western  islands  and  in  Ross-shire,  which  he  brought  southt 
and  the  earl  of  Morton  also  brought  into  Lothian  twelve  hundred  men 
from  the  Orkneys.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  Argyle^  there  were 
few  places  in  Scotland  from  which  considerable  bodies  of  men  might 
not  have  been  expected. 

Before  the  defeat  of  Hamilton's  army,  Lanark  had  raised  three  regi- 
ments of  horse,  which  were  now  under  his  command.  These,  with  the 
accessions  of  force  which  were  daUy  arriving  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the 
west ;  but  instead  of  marching  thither,  Lanark,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
person,  proceeded  through  East  Lothian  towards  the  eastern  borders  to 
meet  Sir  Greoi^e  Munro,  who  was  retiring  upon  Berwick  before  the 
army  of  Cromwell.  The  people  of  the  west  being  thus  relieved  from 
the  apprehensions  of  a  visit,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  taking 
advantage  of  Lanark's  absence,  a  body  of  them,  to  the  number  of  no 
less  than  six  thousand  men,  headed  by  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Eglin* 

*  Memoin^  p.  811,  et  leq.  f  Giithry,  ^  S27 
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tOD»  and  some  ministersy  advanced  upon  the  capital,  which  they  entered 
without  opposition,  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  city  wel- 
coming their  approach  by  going  out  to  meet  them*  Bishop  Wishart 
describes  this  body  as  **  a  confused  rabble,  composed  of  fiurmers,  cow- 
herds, shepherds,  coblers,  and  such  like  mob,  without  arms,  and  without 
courage,"  and  says,  that  when  they  arrived  in  Edinburgh, "  they  were  pro- 
vided with  arms,  which,  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to,  were  rather  a 
burden  and  incumbrance  than  of  any  use," — ^that  *'  they  were  mounted 
upon  horses,  or  jades  rather,  which  had  been  long  used  to  the  drudgery  of 
labour,  equipped  with  pack  saddles  and  halters,  in  place  of  saddles  and 
bridles.***  This  tumultuary  body,  however,  was  soon  put  into  proper 
order  by  the  earl  of  Leven,  who  was  invested  with  the  chief  command, 
and  by  David  Leslie,  as  his  lieutenant-general,  and  presented  a  rather 
formidable  appearance,  for  on  Lanark's  return  from  the  south,  he 
did  not  venture  to  engage  it,  though  his  force  amounted  to  four  or  five 
thousand  horse  and  as  many  foot,  many  of  whom  were  veterans  who 
had  served  in  Ireland  under  Munro. 

In  thus  declining,  however,  to  attack  Leslie,  Lanark  acted  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Munro  and  his  other  officers.  According  to  Dr  Wishart, 
Lanark's  advanced  guard,  on  arriving  at  Musselburgh,  fell  in  with  some 
of  Leslie's  outposts,  who  defended  tlie  bridge  over  the  Esk,  and 
Lanark's  advanced  guard,  though  inferior  in  number,  immediately  put 
them  in  great  disorder,  and  killed  some  of  them  without  sustaining  any 
loss*  This  success  was  reported  to  Lanark,  and  it  was  represented  to 
him,  that  by  following  it  up  immediately,  while  the  enemy  continued  in 
the  state  of  alarm  into  which  this  affair  of  outposts  had  thrown  them,  he 
might,  perhaps,  obtain  a  bloodless  victory,  and  secure  possesion  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  town  of  Leith,  with  all  the  warlike  stores, 
before  sunset  -*'  And,  indeed,  (says  Wiidiart)  nobody  doubted,  that, 
had  he  complied  with  this  advice,  Scotland  might  have  been  totally  re- 
covered and  reduced  to  the  king's  obedience.  But  in  place  of  that,  he 
refused  to  fight,  and  immediately  ordered  his  troops,  who  had  been 
hitherto  victorious,  to  be  called  back,  and,  leaving  the  highway  which 
leads  to  Edinburgh,  marched  off  to  the  left.  Both  officers  and  sotdierfr, 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  course,  began  first  to  murmur,  and  soon 
after  to  exclaim  aloud  against  him  for  losing  this  opportunity  which,  had 
it  been  embraced,  might  very  soon  have  put  a  period  to  the  war  in  Scot- 

land."t 

Leading  his  army  along  the  base  of  the  Pentland  hills,  Lanark  pro- 
ceeded to  Linlithgow,  which  he  entered  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  September,  where  he  almost  surprised  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  who,  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  horse  from  Carrick  and  Galloway,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  there  for  the  night ;  but  a  notice  havhig  been  sent  to  him  oi 

*  Mempira,  p.  316.  f  lb*  P*  817* 
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the  earl  of  Lanark's  approach  by  some  finend,  he  fled  precipitately  to 
the  Queensferry,  leaving  the  supper  which  was  cooking  for  him  and  his 
men  on  the  fire,  which  repast  was  greedily  deroured  by  Lanark's  troops 

Ever  since  Lanark's  march  to  the  borders  to  meet  Munro,  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle  had  been  busily  employed  In  raising  men  in  his  own 
territory  to  assist  the  insurgents,  but  it  had  been  so  much  depopulated 
by  the  ravages  of  Montrose  and  Maodonald,  that  he  could  scarcely 
muster  three  hundred  men.    Witii  these  and  four  hundred  more  which 
he  had  collected  in  the  Lennox  and  in  the  western  part  of  Stirling- 
shire, he  advanced  to  Stirling,  which  he  entered  upon  the  twelfth  of 
September  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon.     After  assigning  to  the  troops 
'their  different  posts  in  the  town,  and  making  arrangements  with  the 
magistrates  for  their  support,  Argyle  went  to  dine  with  the  earl  of  Mar 
at  his  residence  in  the  town.    But  while  the  dinner  was  serving  up,  Ar- 
gyle, to  his  infinite  alarm,  heard  that  a  part  of  Lanark's  forces  had  entered 
the  town.    This  was  the  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Munro,  who,  on  hearing  that  Argyle  was  in  possession  of  the  town  when 
only  within  two  miles  of  it,  had,  unkno\fn  to  Lanark,  who  was  behind 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  pushed  forward  and  entered  the  town 
before  Argyle's  men  were  aware  of  his  approach.     Argyle,  as  usual, 
looked  only  to  his  own  personal  safety,  and,  therefore,  immediately 
mounting  his  horse,  galloped  across  Stirling  bridge,  and  never  looked 
behind  till  he  reached  the  North  Queensferry,  where  he  instantly  crossed 
the  Frith  in  a  small  boat  and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.     Nearly  two 
hundred  of  Argyle's  men  were  either  killed  or  drowned,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  tiJcen  prisoners. 

The  levies  under  the  earl  of  Leven  having  been  reinforced  by  some 
additional  men  from  Fifo  and  the  southern  shires,  that  general  left 
Edinburgh  in  pursuit  of  Lanark,  and  arrived  at  Falkirk  on  the  night 
of  the  twelfth  of  September.  On  intelligence  being  brought  of  Leslie's 
arrival,  Munro  proposed  to  Lanark  and  his  friends,  the  earls  of  Lindsay 
and  Glencaim,  to  attack  Leslie  next  morning ;  but  Munro's  proposition 
was  overruled,  and  instead  of  thanking  him  for  the  promptitude  which 
he  had  displayed  in  capturing  Stirling,  they  expressed  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct,  and  Lindsay  not  being  able  to  conceal  the  sorrow  he  felt 
at  the  occurronce,  exclaimed,  **  Woes  me  I  that  I  should  ever  have  seen 
this  unlucky  and  mischievous  day  t"  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  this 
triumvirate,  who  concealed  all  their  plans  from  the  open  and  unsuspect- 
ing soldier,  had  abeady  thought  of  a  treaty  with  the  enemy,  and  the^^ 
were  afrud  lest  the  unlucky  occurrence  of  the  day  might  so  exasperate  the 
parties  **ssto  cut  off  all  hope  or  inclination  for  the  peace  which  they 
had  projected."*  Although  Lanark  and  his  committee  had  negatived 
Munro's  proposal,  yet  being  suspicious  that  he  might  himself  attack 
Leslie,  they  sent  all  the  horse  across  Stirling  bridge,  with  instructions  to 
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quavtet  tlitiii  along'  the  nofth  shore  of  Uie  FriUi  of  FQVtl>»  «a  ftr 
4of9iu  m$  BuradslawL  Anegpotiation  for  pea«e  immecUtttely  en0ujeci.be- 
tireta  the  t»M>A|Nivtie6|  and  oalhe  fifteenth  of  Sepftember  a  tqeaty  waa 
imiered  iaioby  .which  the  HamUtDO  party  agreed  taTefer  all^cudl  mat<- 

r 

ncenDin  diapite  to  a  PailiaiDeiil^  to  bejheld  before  the  toolh  .of  Jmxaa^ 
imd«Hedelnaatieaiaihin  tO)aiL:a8fleiBbly  of  the  kirk.  Itva»abo  #!»» 
indated  thotteUi  aimico  ^loidd  be  disbajoded  befove  the  twrea^Hointh  4^f 
fiefAetolier^  or  at.&ithest im  the  fifth  of  October,  that  the  adhera^te  of 
the  long  ihouU  not  be  di8tiirhed>  and  that  ail  the  priaooera  taken  in 
Scodaad' should- he teleaaad.  Mnnro  perceiving  that  theking'a  affain 
•nrodd  be  hrmtaneirdoly  rained  by  this  compromisey  objected  to  the  treaty, 
and  ^irould  fasTe  stood  out  had  he  been  biMsked  by  the  other  officen; 
hftt  my  few.'Beoodiding  his  views,  he  addressed  the  troops»  who  bad 
«ooDiiqMwied  him.  ftom  Ireland,  in  St  Ninian's  church,  and  offered  to 
lead.baek^sueh  as^ere  inelined  to  Ireland,  to  serve  under  their  old 
•eommaiidier  txujat^^gw&niX  Robert  Munro ;  but  .having  received  intelli- 
genoe  At  jGiasgow  that  that  general  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
l4a»doD»  he  disbanded  the  troops  wh^  had  followed  him  thither,  and  re^ 
tired  to  .H<4Iand. 

According  to  tbe.treafy  the  two  armies  were  disbanded  on  the  ap- 
pointed dl^i  and  the  *^  Whigi^noresy"  as  the  insurgents  from  the  west 
were  oalledi  returned  immediately  home  to  cut  down  their  com  which 
was  ready  for  the  sicklOf  Argyle's  meuj  who  had  been  tsken  prisoners 
at  Stirlj«^>  were  set  at  liberty i  and  conducted  home  to  their  own  coun- 
try \^  one  of.  Aigyle's  officors. 

The  marquis  of  Argyle,  X«oudon  the  chancellor,  and  the  earls  of 
Qassillfs  9^  JSIgmnton)  and  others^  now  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  formed 
them^lves  into  4^  ^>4y.  under  the  title  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and 
h<ivu)g  iaira,aged  matters  for  the  better  securing  their  own  influenoe, 
1;hay  aumoiQaued  a|)ar}i^ment.to  meet  on  the  fourth  of  January.  In  the 
n^f^fi^ti^e,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  after  the  pursuit  of  M unro»  had  la^d 
siege  tq  Bi^rw^ck,  was.  waited  npoo  by- Argyle,  Lord  £lcho>  and  Sir 
Charles  Erskine,  to  co^liment  him  upon  his  success  at  Preston,  and 
after  making  Xiudovick  Leslie  deliver  up  Berwick  to  him,  they  invited 
hica'and  l4mb^  to  Edinbui^gh.  Cromwell  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  )imisG  of  Lady  Ifome  in  the  Canongate,  where  he  received  frequent 
visits  from  Argyle>  Loudon,  the  earl  of  Lothian,  the  lords  Arbuthnot, 
Elcho,  and  Burleigh,  and  the  most  noted  of  the  ministers*  It  is  said, 
tiiat  during  the^e  conferences,  Cromwell  communicated  to  his  visitors 
bis  intentions  with  respect  to  the  king,  and  obtained  their  consent  * 

About  ibis  time  a  violent  struggle  took  place  in  the  English  parlia- 
ngient  between  the  presbyterians  and  independents  about  the  late  seizure 
of  the  king  by  the  army.  A  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
king  and  fifteen  conmiissioners  from  the  parliament  at  Newport^  in  the 
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tAonth  of  September  contrary  to  the  wishes'of  tlie  kidependeBtS)  wkon.  dp- 
signs  ufKm  tito  life  of  die  king  they  irere  a^BrehensiTe  it  imold  fimstwsit. 
€oloiiel  Ludlow,  a  ftkiatlcal  member  of  the  lower  howse^  tiiiokiiig  thabtlie 
death  of  Charles  was  absolutely  neoessaary  to  appease  the  anger  3i^.God» 
Am  attenipt^d  to  dmw  over  Fafifex  to  his  opinion,  bat  having,  fiiiled^  he 
tampered  with  Ireton,  another  eonBumder  in  &te  parliamskitary  aimyt 
and  having  snceeeded,  IreCon  made' his  reghnent  petttioathe-ecuQ- 
iiisMer4tt*-ehief,  that  aAl  y^u>  were  ooncenied  in  the  late  toboUMn, 
whether  high  or  low»  without  any  distinction^  should  be  punished  oa- 
covding  to  their  jnst  deserts,  *'and  that  whosoever  should  speak  or  ast 
in  iavonr  of  the  king  before  he  had  beenaoqailted  of  shedding  Jnnomit 
blood,  shonM  incur  the  penalties  of  treason*- '*  This  petition,  whiehi  was 
put  forth  as  a  mere  feeler  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  aimy,  wns  qoieiaiy 
fellowed  byapetition  from  anoAer  regiment  couohedinetvongesapil  move 
intelKgible  language,  and  whteh  dematnded  tiiat  the  king  aad^  Us  advisers 
should  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  condemned  the  treaty  entenedivto  wish 
him  as  dangerous  and  unjust  Tliese  petitions  were  laid  befevera  eoaoeilx^f 
war,  and  tiie  result  was,  that  the  officers  assembled  issued  »  remoastmnce 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  requiring,  inter  4Ukp,  that  <^tfae 
capital  and  grand  author  of  all  the  trouUes  and  woes  whioh  the  king- 
dom had  endured,  should  be  speedily  brought  to  justiee'lbrthe  treaiMm, 
Mood,  and  mnchief  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.**  The  vemonstnaiee 
was  supported  by  the  independents,  but  the  presbylerians  |)f«ivailed  by 
a  large  majority  in  postponing  osnsideratkm  of  the  i^monstesnee  till  a 
distant  day,  and  instructed  the  oommissibnen  at  Newport  to  briog  ike 
treaty  with  the  king  to  a  speedy  oondusion.f 

Thus  disappointed  in  ti^eir  views  for  the  time,  the  independents  pre- 
vailed upon  Furfex  to  order  Hammond,  the  governor  of  the  We  of 
Wight,  to  attend  him  at  Windsor,  and  to  send  Colonel  Eure  wHh  orders 
to  seize  the  king  at  Newport,  where  he  was  conferrmg  with  the  com- 
missioDers,  and  imprison  him  again  in  Carisbi^ook  castle  ;  but  Hammond  • 
having  declined  to  allow  Eure  to  interfere  without  an  order  from  the 
pariiamoit,  Eure  lefr  the  island  without  attempting  to  fulfil  his  instruc- 
tions. Hammond,  however,  afterwards  left  the  Mand  with  the  commis- 
sioners, and  committed  the  royal  person  to  the  custody  of  one  Major 
Rdfe,  a  person  who,  only  six  months  before,  had  been  charged  with  a 
design  on  the  life  of  the  king,  and  who  had  escaped  trial  because  only 
one  witness  had  attested  the  fact  before  the  grand  jury. 

The  khig  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  present  situa- 
tion, and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  when  the 
commissioners  left  the  island,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  strain  of 
the  most  paliietic  emotion,  which  drew  tears  from  his  attendants  i  "  My 
lonfe,**  said  he  to  the  commissioners,  "  I  believe  we  shall  scarce  ever  see 
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eaeh  elfaer  agaiiiy  bat  God's  will  be  done  I  I  hs^e  made  ny  peaoe  with 
bim/aiid  fhall  undei^  withoiit  few  whatever  be  may  suffer  men  to  do 
to  me.  My  lords,  yoa  oannot  but  know,  that  in  my  Ml  and  ruin  you 
see  your  own,  and  thai  also  near  you.  I  pray  God  send  you  bettef 
friends  th^n  I  bare  hnnd.  I  am  fiiUy  Infermed  of  the  earriage  of  those 
who  plot  against  me  and  mine ;  but  nothing  affects  me  so  mneh  as  the 
feeling  I  have  of  the  sufieriogs  of  my  subjeotB^  and  the  misohief  that 
hangs  ofver  my  three  kingdoms,  drawn  upon  them  by  those  who^  upon 
pDstenees  of  good,  violently  puiaue  their  own  interests  and  ends,"*  As 
soon  as  the  eommissioners  and  Hammond  had  quitted  the  ishind»  Fair- 
ftx  sent  a  troop  of  hone  and  a  company  of  fikot,  under  the  command 
of  Lieotenant«Colonel  Cobbett,  to  seize  the  king,  who  received  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  this  body  and  of  its  object  next  rooming 
from  a  person  in  disguise ;  but  although  advised  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  eari  of  Lindsay,  and  Colonel  Coke  to  malce  his  escape,  which 
he  could  easily  have  aocompUshed,  he  declined  to  do  so,  because  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound  in  honour  to  remain  twenty  days  after  the  treaty. 
The  consequence  was.  that  Charles  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cobbett»  and 
carried  to  Hurst  casUe 

The  army  having  now  got  the  lung  completely  in  their  power,  the 
council  of  officers  issued  a  threatening  declaration  agamst  the  house  of 
commons,  and  to  support  their  pretensiiNds  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom  and  to  punish  the  guHtyi  Fair&x  quartered  several  re-t 
giments  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  This  bold  measure  imme-  ' 
diatoly  brought  the  army  and  the  pvesbyterian  members  of  the  house  of 
common?,  who  were  still  the  majority,  into  collision.  Instead  of  being 
overawed  by  the  army,  as  they  had  been  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-six,  the  presbyterians  protested  against  the  seizure  of  the 
royal  person,  and  carried  by  a  large  m^ority,  after  an  animated  debate 
which  lasted,  by  adjournment,  three  days  and  a  whole  night,  a  re- 
solution approving  of  the  treaty  of  Newport.  The  firmness  thus  dis- 
played by  the  presbyterian  party  was  not  to  be  endured  by  the  army, 
which  had  now  every  thing  in  its  power,  and,  accordingly,  a  resolution 
was  taken  by  the  officers  to  arrest  the  leading  members,  which  was  im- 
mediately carried  into  effect  by  the  celebrated  Colonel  Pride.  Many 
membeis  of  the  presbyterian  party  seeing  their  firiends  thus  illegally 
placed  in  confinement,  retired  into  the  country,  and  a  '^  rump"  only  of 
about  fifty  members  remained. 

The  person  who  was  to  act  the  principal  part  in  the  bloody  tragedy 
ivhich  soon  followed,  was  on  his  way  home  from  Scotland  during  these 
pi  oceedings,  and  arrived  in  London  the  day  after  the  house  of  com- 
mons had  been  finally  purged  by  Pride.  Cromwell  had  now  obtained 
tlie  complete  ascendancy  in  the  army,  and  he  perceived  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  carrying  his  design  upon  the  life  of  the  king  into  execu- 
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tion.  AcQordingfyy  after  the  pmr^M  hovse  of  ciMMnoiifl  had  paaied  a 
vote  dedaring  thai  R  was  kigh  troaion  in  the  king  of  Eof^aii^ 
being,  to  levy  war  against  the  jHurlianent  and^kiagdom  of  E^gfauutp  his 
majesty  was  bvonght  to  trial  befiwa  a  tsibnnal  eraetad  pro  r$  mmU$  hy 
the  house  called  the  high  oourt  of  jnstiee^  whiofa  adjudged  him  <'  as  a 
tyrant,  trailor>  mnydefer,  and  paUic  enemytio  the  goad  fia^e  of  the 
natioo,  to  be  pat  to  deatii  by  the  severing  of  Ua  head  ikom  his  bcnfy/' 
a  sentence  which  was  oairied  into  enecatkmf  in  fitoat  of  Whitehall,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  January  sixteen  hoadiied  and  ibrty-nineb  The  nnlbrltt- 
nate  monarch  conducted  himself  diroan^at  the  whi^  of  these,  melan* 
choly  proceedings  with  becoming  dignily,  and  braved  the  terrom  of 
death  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  resignation.* 

The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  by  his  incapacity,  had  ruined  the  king's 
affiurs  when  on  the  point  of  being  retrieved,  was  not  destined  long  to  sor- 
vive  his  royal  master.  In  violation  of  the  articles  of  his  capitulation^  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  although  he  pleaded  that  he  acted  under  the 
orders  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  was  not  amenable  to  an  Ek^jlish 
tribunal,  he  was,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  earl  of  Cambridge  in 
England,  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  He  suffered  on  the  ninth  of 
March. 

The  marquis  of  Huntly  had  languished  in  iHrison  mee  December 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  during  the  Ufe  of  the  king:  the 
Scotdsh  parliament  had  not  ventured  to  bring  hnn  to  the  block ;  but 
both  the  king  and  Hamilton,  his  favourite,  being  now  ]p«t  out  of  the 
way,  tikey  folt  themselves  no  longer  under  restnint,  aod  aooordingjly 
the  parliament,  on  the  sixteenth  of  MBrsfa,  ordained  the  nacquis 
to  be  beheaded,  at  the  maj^t-oTDis  ofBdinbutgh^'  on-  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  that  month.  As  he  I17  undei^  aentenoe  ef  eoeleBias- 
tical  excornmunication,  one  of  the  ^bloody  ministers,'-  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Histoiy  of  the  family  of  Gordcst,  ^  asked  him^  when  brought 
upon  the  scaffold,  if  he  desh^d  to  be  absolved  ftom  the  s^iteaoe  ;*'  to 
which  the  marquis  replied,  **  that  as  he  was  not  acenstomed  to  give  e^r. 
to  fklse  propheto,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  by  him."    And  there-* 

•  The  foUowing  ttanoi  wsb  nxittfln  by  Moatx^m  st  Bmawlt  co  heaitaf  of  llw  d^atb 
of  khshiiig:'-- 

Gnat,  goody  and  jtut  1  .could  I  but  xiUe 

My  grieft  to  thy  too  rigid  fato, 

I'd  weep  the  world  to  each  a  etltdn, 

As  It  would  deluge  once  agalii ) 
But  liBoe  thy  loud-toivued  blood  demands  wippliei^ 
More  from  Brlareua*  hands  than  Argus*  eyes, 
PIl  sing  thy  obsequies  with  trumpet  oouudi^ 
And  write  thy  epitaph  widi  blood  aod  wouiida. 

These  Tones  appear  set  to  music  among  ^  Songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  Tolees^  wMi 
some  short  symphonies,  collected  out  of  the  select  poems  of  the  inoomiNDrsUo  Mr  Cow- 
ley, and  others^  and  composed  by  Henry  Bowman,  Philo-Muslcusi"  8d  edit  printed  at 
Oxford,  ie79> -^Jippendix  to  Wiaharfa  Memoirt,  p.  49^ 
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upon  tiirning  ^*  towards  the  people^  he  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  die 
for  having  employed  some  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  king 
his  master ;  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  not  the  first  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects who  had  suffered  for  his  cause^  so  glorious  in  itself  that  it  sweeten- 
ed  to  him  all  the  bitterness  of  death."  He  then  declared  that  he  had 
charity  to  forgive  those  who  had  voted  for  his  death>  although  he  could 
not  admit  that  he  had  done  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws..  After 
throwing  off  his  doublet^  he  offered  up  a  prayer,  and  then  embracing 
some  friends  around  him,  he  submitted  his  neck,  without  any  symptoms 
of  emotion,  to  the  fittal  instiuiikbttt^   ■  -   -    ' 


'        f    , 
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Blrsay  taken— DedaraUon  of  Montrose,  and  the  Answers  thereto— Arriral  of  Mon- 
trose in  Orkney— Crosses  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  lands  in  Caithness  Sunrender  of 
Dunbeath  castlo— Adranoe  of  Montrose  into  Sutherland— Delioaled  at  Carliisdal»— 
Capture  of  Montroee  by  Macleod  of  Assynt— Sent  to  Edinburgh — Generous  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Dundee — Reception  of  Montrose  in  Edinburgh— BehaTiour  and 
SKecntlon. 

While  the  dominant  party  in  England  were  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  commonwealth  upon  the  rains  of  the  monarchy  they  had  jii«t 
OTerthrown,  the  Action  in  Scotland,  with  Argyle  at  its  head,  which  had 
usurped  the  reins  of  goyemment  in  that  country^  in  obedience  to  the 
known  wish  of  the  nation,  resolved  to  recognize  the  principle  of  legi« 
timacy  by  acknowledging  the  prince  of  Wales  as  successor  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  No  sooner^  therefore,  had  the  inteUigence  of  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  king  reached  Edinburgh,  than  the  usual  preparations  were 
made  for  proclaiming  Charles  the  Second,  a  ceremony  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  fifth  day  of  February, 
with  the  usual  formalities. 

This  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Argyle>  whose  inten- 
tions were  in  exact  accordance  with  those  of  the  English  Independents ; 
but,  as  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  king  had  excited  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation in  the  Scottish  nation,  he  was  afraid  to  imitate  the  example  of  his 
English  friends,  and  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  flexibility,  dissembled 
his  views,  and  adopted  other  measures  without  changing  his  object  As 
he  could  not  venture  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  nation  upon  the 
bold  step  of  excluding  the  son  of  the  king  from  the  crown,  he  fell  upon 
the  device  of  embroiling  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  than  which 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  have  invented  one  more  likely 
to  become  a  source  of  discord,  and  to  estrange  a  nation,  wrought  up,  at 
that  time,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious  enthusiasm,  from  the  sove- 
reign.    With  this  view,  Argyle,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  securing 
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the  religious,  and  along  therewith  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
in  reality  to  secure  his  own  power,  prevailed  upon  his  creatures  in  par- 
liament to  propose  certain  conditions  to  the  prince  as  the  terms  on  which 
alone  he  should  be  entitled  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  his  fiither.  These 
were,  in  substance,  firti^  that  he  should  sign  the  covenants,  and  endea- 
Tour  to  establish  them  by  his  authority  in  all  his  dominions ;  ieoondJUf^ 
that  he  should  ratify  and  confirm  all  the  acts  of  the  estates,  approving 
of  the  two  covenants,  the  directory,  confession  of  faith,  and  the  cate- 
chism, that  he  should  renounce  episcopacy  and  adopt  the  presbyterian 
form  of  worship ;  thirdly,  that  in  all  civil  matters  he  should  submit  to 
the  parliament,  and  in  things  ecclesiastical  to  the  authority  of  the 
general  assembly ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  should  remove  firom  his  person 
and  court  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  ^  a  person  excommunicated  by  the 
church,  and  for&ulted  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  being  a  man 
most  justly,  if  ever  any,  cast  out  of  the  church  of  God." 

These  conditions,  so  flattering  to  popular  prejudice  and  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  the  times,  were  proposed  only  because  Argyle  thought  they 
would  be  rejected  by  the  youthful  monarch,  surrounded  as  he  then  was 
by  counsellors  to  whom  these  terms  would  be  particularly  obnoxious. 
To  carry  these  propositions  to  Charles  11.  then  at  the  Hague,  seven 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  and  kirk  were  appointed,  who  set 
sail  firom  Eirkaldy  roads  on  the  seventeenth  of  March.*  These  com- 
missioners arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  twenty-sixth.  His  courts 
which  at  first  consisted  of  the  few  persons  whom  his  father  had 
placed  about  him,  had  been  lately  increased  l>y  the  arrival  of  the  earl 
of  Lanark,  now  become,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Callander,  the  heads  of  the  Engagers; 
and  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  Montrose,  Kinnoul,  and  Seaforth. 
The  following  graphic  sketch  is  given  by  Dr  Wishart  of  the  appearance 
and  reception  of  the  oonmiissioners : — *^  When  these  commissioners,  or 
deputies  from  the  estates  were  admitted  to  their  first  audience  of  the 
king,  their  solemn  gait,  their  grave  dress,  and  d^ected  countenances, 
had  all  the  appearance  imaginable  of  humility ;  and  many  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  practices  of  the  men,  from  thence 
concluded  that  they  were  about  to  implore  of  his  majesty  a  general  ob- 
livion and  pardon  for  what  was  past,  and  to  promise  a  perfect  obedience 
and  submission  in  time  coming ;  and  that  they  were  ready  to  yield  every 
thing  that  was  just  and  reasonable,  and  would  be  sincere  in  all  their 
proposals  of  peace  and  accommodation.  They  acted  in  a  double  capa- 
city, and  had  instructions  both  from  the  estates  and  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  kirk,  in  both  of  which  the  earl  of  Cassillis  was  the  chief  per- 
son, not  only  in  what  they  were  charged  with  from  the  estates,  as  being 
a  nobleman,  but  also  from  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  of  which  he  was 
a  ruling  elder.     Their  address  to  the  king  was  introduced  with  (ibun- 

•  Balfour,  vdL  iU.  p.  393. 
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dance  of  deep  sighs  and  heavy  groans,  as  if  they  had  been  labouring, 
as  Virgil  sajrs  of  the  Sybil,  to  shake  the  ponderous  load  from  off  their 
breasts,  after  which  they  at  last  exhibited  their  pi^)erBy  containing  the 
ordinances  of  the  estates,  and  acts  of  the  oommission  of  the  kirk,  and 
pretended  that  the  terms  demanded  in  them  were  moderate,  just,  and 
reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  settling  the  present  confusions, 
and  restoring  the  king ;  with  which,  if  he  complied,  he  would  be  im-? 
mediately  settled  upon  his  father's  throne  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  people."* 

The  king  endeavoured  to  induce  the  commissioners  to  modify  the 
conditions  to  which  his  acceptance  was  required,  and  to  declare  publicly 
their  opinions  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  to  which  they  had  made 'no 
allusion ;  but  they  replied  that  they  could  not  alter  these  conditions 
without  new  instructions  to  that  effect  from  the  parliament,  <<  that  their 
demands  were  not  only  just  and  honourable,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
as  being  founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  divine  institution."f 
As  they  could  not  approve  of  the  death  of  the  king  in  presmice  of  his 
son,  and  as  a  contrary  declaration  would  have  exasperated  Cromwell 
and  his  party,  they  cautiously  evaded  that  topic  altogether.  The 
councillors  of  the  young  king  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  courser 
he  should  pursue.  The  engagement  party  advised  his  majesty  to  ac- 
cept the  proposed  conditions,  but  Montrose  and  his  friends  thought 
otherwise,  and  counselled  him  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  an  appeal  to 
arms,  as  the  demands  of  the  commissioners,  in  their  judgment,  were 
contrary  to  conscience  and  honour.  The  latter  advice  being  congenial 
to  the  dispositions  of  the  king,  was  adopted  by  him,  and  the  coinmission- 
ers,  therefore,  received  a  final  answer  from  the  king,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  May,  declining  to  agree  to  the  terms  proposed,  and  stating,  that  as  he 
had  been  already  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  by  the  committee  of 
estates,  it  was  their  duty  to  obey  him,  and  that  he  should  expect  the 
committee  of  estates,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
to  perform  their  duty  to  him,  humbly  obeying^  maintaining,  and  defend- 
ing him  as  their  lawful  sovereign.]:  The  commissioners  thereupon  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  Charles  went  to  St  Germain  in  France,  to  visit 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  his  mother,  before  going  to  Ireland,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  join  the  royaliA 
army.. 

During  the  captivity  of  Charles  I.,  Montrose  used  every  exertion  at 
the  court  of  France  to  raise  money  and  men  to  enable  him  to  make'  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  England  or  Scotland,  to  rescue  his  sovereign 
from  confinement ;  but  his  endeavours  proving  ineffectual,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  honoured  him  with 
especial  marks  of  his  esteem.     He  had  been  lately  residing  at  Brussels 

•  Memoirs,  p.  361.  t  WI«lmrr. 
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engaged  in  the  afikira  of  the  emperor,  where  he  received  letters  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  at  the  Hague,  requiring  his  attendance  to  con- 
sult on  the  state  of  his  father's  affidrs ;  but  before  he  set  out  for  the  Hague, 
be  recaired  the  news  of  the  death  of  Cbari^  I.  He  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  thb  intelligenee,  that  according  to  Bishop  Wish- 
art,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  he  fidnted  and  fell  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  attendants,  and  iqfipeared  for  some  time  as  if  quite  dead.  When  he 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  full  vent  to  his  feelings,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  die  with  his  sovereign,  as  he  could  no  longer  enjoy,  as  he  said, 
a  life  which  had  now  become  a  grievous  and  heavy  burden ;  but  on 
Wishart  remonstrating  with  him  upon  the  impropriety  of  entertaining 
sach  a  sentiment,  and  informing  him  that  he  should  be  rather  more  de-> 
sirous  of  life  that  he  might  avenge  the  death  of  his  royal  master,  and 
place  his  son  and  lawful  successor  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
Montrose  replied  with  composure,  that  in  that  view  he  should  be  satis- 
fied to  live;  '^but  (continued  he)  I  swear  before  God,  angels,  and 
men,  that  I  will  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  avenging  the 
death  of  the  royal  martyr,  and  reestablishing  his  son  upon  his  lather's 
throne.**  To  indulge  his  grief,  Montrose  shut  himself  up  in  a  very  re- 
tired apartment,  in  which  he  continued  two  days,  without  seeing  or 
speaking  to  any  person,  during  which  time  he  composed  the  stanzas 
which  have  been  before  inserted. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hague,  Montrose  was  received  by  Charles  H. 
with  marked  distinction.  After  some  consultation,  a  descent  upon 
Scotland  was  resolved  upon,  and  Montrose,  theoreupon,  received  a  com- 
mission, appointing  him  lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland,  and  com- 
mander-inrchief  of  all  the  forces  there  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
king  also  appointed  him  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  the  princes  of 
Germany,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  other  friendly  sovereigns,  to  so- 
licit supplies  of  money,  and  warlike  stores,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
mence tne  war ;  and  gave  him  full  authority  to  enter  into  treaties  to 
secure  his  olject.  Thus,  before  the  commissioners  had  arrived,  the 
king  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  being 
backed  by  th^  opinion  of  a  man  of  such  an  ardent  temperament  as 
Montrose,  the  result  of  the  conununing  between  the  king  and  the  com- 
inissioners  was  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Connected  probably  with  Montrose's  plan  of  a  descent,  a  rising  took 
place  in  the  north  under  Thomas  Mackenzie  of  Pluscardin,  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Seaforth,  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty,  Colonel  John  Munro 
of  JLumlair,  and  Colonel  Hugh  Fraser,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of 
their  friends  and  followers,  entered  the  town  of  Inverness,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  expelled  the  troops  from  the  garrison, 
aud  domoyshed  and  razed  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  town. 
The  pretence  set  up  by  Mackenzie  and  his  friends  was,  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  sent  private  commissioners  to  apprehend  them,  but  the  fact 
appears  Ur  be,  that  this  insurrection  had  taken  place  at  the  instigation 
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of  tiie  king)  between  whom  and  Pluscardin  a  correspondence  had  been 
previously  opened.*  General  Darid  Leslie  was  sent  to  the  north  with 
a  force  to  suppress  the  insurgents,  who,  on  his  approaohy  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Ross ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  ui  con« 
sequence  of  a  rising  in  Athole  under  the  directioA  of  Lord  Ogilvy,  Oenertil 
Middleton,  and  others,  in  fiivour  of  the  king.  Leslie  had  preriously  made 
terms  with  Urquhart,  Munro,  and  Eraser,  but  as  Mackenzie  would  not 
listen  to  any  accommodation,  he  left  behind  him  a  garrison  in  the  cas' 
tie  of  Chanory,  and  also  three  troops  of  horse  in  Moray  imder  the  charge 
of  Colonel  Gilbert  Ker,  and  Lieutenant-Colonels  Hacket  and  Strachan, 
to  watch  Pluscardin's  motions.  But  this  force  was  quite  insufficient  to 
resist  Pluscardin,  who,  on  the  departure  of  Leslie,  descended  from  the 
mountains  and  attacked  the  castle  of  Chanory,  which  he  re-took.  He 
was  thereupon  joined  by  his  nephew.  Lord  Reay,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  well  armed  able-bodied  men,  which  increased  his  force  to  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred. 

Having  suppressed  the  rising  in  Athole,  Leslie  was  again  sent  north 
by  the  parliament,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland ;  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  ascertained  that  Mackenzie  had  been  in- 
duced by  Lord  Ogilvy  and  General  Middleton,  who  had  lately  joined 
him,  to  advance  southward  into  Badenoch,  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
people  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  dbtricts,  and  that  they  had  been 
there  joined  by  the  young  marquis  of  Huntly,  formerly  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  and  had  taken  the  castle  of  Ruthven.  Leslie  therefore  divided 
his  army,  with  one  part  of  which  he  himself  entered  Badenoch,  while 
he  despatched  the  earl  of  Sutherland  to  the  north  to  collect  forces  in 
Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  with  another  part,  consisting  of  five 
troops  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Ker,  Hacket,  and  Strachan,  to 
prevent  the  royalists  from  again  taking  shelter  in  Ross.  To  hinder  them 
also  from  retiring  into  Athole,  Leslie  marched  southward  towards  Glenesk, 
by  which  movement  he  compelled  them  to  leave  Badenoch  and  to  march 
down  Spey  side  towards  Balveny.  On  arriving  at  Balveny,  they  re- 
solved to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Leslie,  and  accordingly  Pluscardin 
and  Middleton  left  Balveny  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  meet  Leslie,  leaving 
Huntly,  Reay  and  Ogilvy,  in  charge  of  the  forces,  the  former  of  whom 
sent  his  brother  Lord  Charles  Gordon  to  the  Enzie,  to  raise  some  horse. 

While  waiting  for  the  return  of  Pluscardin  and  Middleton,  the  party 
at  Balveny  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  being  taken  by  surprise ; 
but  on  the  eighth  of  May  at  break  of  day,  they  were  most  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  horse  which  had  been  sent  north  with  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land, and  which,  returning  from  Ross,  had  speedily  crossed  the  Spey,  and 
seizing  the  royalist  sentinels,  surprised  Lord  Reay  at  the  castle  of 
Balveny,  where  he  and  about  nine  hundred  foot  were  taken  prisoners 
and  about  eighty  killed.     Huntly  and  Ogilvy,  who  had  their  quarters  at 

*  See  Appendix  to  Wishart*s  Memoirs,  p.  440. 
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tbe  church  of  Mortlach,  about  a  mile  from  Balveny  castie,  escaped. 
Colooel  Ker  at  once  dismissed  all  the  prisoners  to  their  own  homes  oa 
giving  their  oaths  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  paiiiament  in  time 
coming.  He  sent  Lord  Reay  along  with  some  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends 
and  Mackenzie  of  Redcastle  and  other  prisoners  of  his  surname  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  all  of  whom  were  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh.  Huntly, 
Ogilvy,  Pluscardin  and  Middleton,  on  giving  security  to  keep  the 
peace,  were  forgiven  by  Leslie  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Colonel 
Ker  afterwards  returned  to  Ross,  took  Redcastle,  which  he  demolished, 
and  hanged  the  persons  who  had  defended  it.  Thus  ended  this  prema- 
ture insurrection  which,  had  it  been  delayed  till  the  arrival  of  Mon- 
trose, might  have  been  attended  with  a  very  different  result* 

The  projected  descent  by  Montrose  upon  Scotland,  was  considered 
by  many  persons  as  a  desperate  measure,  which  none  but  those  quite 
reckless  of  consequences  would  attempt ;  but  there  were  others,  chiefly 
among  the  ultra  royalists,  who  viewed  the  affair  in  a  different  light,  and 
who,  although  they  considered  the  enterprise  as  one  not  without 
considerable  risk,  anticipated  its  success.  Such  at  least  were  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  the  king's  friends  before  the  insurrection  under  Mac- 
kenzie of  Pluscardin  had  been  crushed ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
these  were  greatly  altered  after  its  suppression.  But  whatever  change 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  these  supporters  of  royalty 
when  they  beheld  the  whole  Scottish  nation  laying  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Argyle,  the  bold  and  daring  spirit  of  Montrose,  raised  by  recent 
events  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  still  maintained  its  moral  alti- 
tude in  those  visionary  regions  of  earthly  greatness  in  which  his  vivid 
imagination  delighted  to  dwell.  The  failure  of  Pluscardin*s  ill-timed 
attempt,  was  indeed  considered  by  Montrose  as  a  great  misfortune,  but 
a  misfortune  far  from  irrepfeirable,  and  as  he  had  invitations  from  the 
royalist  nobility  of  Scotland,  requesting  him  to  enter  upon  his  enterprise, 
and  promising  him  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  as  he  was  assured 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  ready  to  second  his  views, 
he  entered  upon  tbe  task  assigned  him  by  his  new  master,  with  an  alacrity 
and  willingness  which  indicated  a  confidence  on  his  part  of  ultimate 
success. 

In  terms  of  the  powers  he  had  received  from  the  king,  Montrose 
visited  the  north  of  Europe,  and  obtained  promises  of  assistance  of  men, 
money,  and  ammunition,  from  some  of  the  northern  princes ;  but  few 
of  them  fulfilled  their  engagements  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
king's  enemies  with  the  courtiers,  who  thwarted  with  all  their  influence 
the  measures  of  Montrose.  By  the  most  indefatigable  industry  and  perse- 
verance, however,  he  collected  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  at  Gotten- 
burg,  about  eight  hundred  of  whom  had  been  raised  in  Holstein  and  Ham- 
burg, and  having  received  from  the  queen  of  Sweden,  fifteen  hundred  com- 

•  Gordon's  Conlinualion,  p.  547,  et  seq. 
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plcte  stands  of  arms,  for  arming  such  persons  as  might  join  his  standard 
on  landing  in  Scotland,  he  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  send  off  this 
armament  to  the  Orkneys,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  arrange- 
ment with  the  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  fiivourable  to  the  king,  it  was 
i^reed  that  a  descent  should  be  made.  Accordingly,  the  first  division 
of  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  three  parts,  was  despatched  early 
in  September ;  but  it  never  reached  its  destination,  the  vessels  having 
foundered  at  sea  in  a  storm.  The  second  division  was  more  fortunate, 
and  arrived  at  Kirkwall,  about  the  end  of  the  month.  It  cons'isted  of 
two  hundred  common  soldiers  and  eighty  officers,-  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  on  landing  was  joined  by  his  uncle  the  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  and  by  many  of  the  Orkney  gentlemen.  Kinnoul  im- 
mediately laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Birsay,  which  was  soon  surrendered 
to  him ;  and  he  proceeded  to  raise  levies  among  the  Orcadians,  but  was 
checked  in  his  progress  in  consequence  of  a  difibrence  with  Morton, 
who  claimed  the  privilege,  as  superior  of  Orkney,  of  commanding  his 
own  vassals,  a  claim  which  Kinnoul  would  not  allow.  Morton  felt  the 
repulse  keenly,  and  died  soon  thereafter  of  a  broken  heart,  as  is  be- 
lieved. His  nephew,  probably  hurt  at  the  treatment  he  had  given  his 
uncle,  speedily  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

The  news  of  Kinnoul's  landing  reached  Edinburgh  about  the  four 
teenth  of  October,  when  General  David  Leslie  was  despatched  to  the 
north  with  seven  or  eight  troops  of  horse  to  watch  him  if  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Pendand  Frith;  but  seeing  no  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
and  hearing  of  intended  conmiotions  among  the  royalists  in  Angus  and 
the  Meams,  he  returned  to  the  south  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  days,* 
having  previously  placed  strong  garrisons  in  some  of  the  northern 
strengths.f 

Montrose  himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the  expedition,  still  tarried  at 
Gottenburg,  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  additional  reinforcements 
or  of  procuring  supplies  of  arms  and  money.  It  appears  from  a  letter  j: 
which  he  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  of  the  date  of  fifteenth  De- 
cember, that  he  intended  to  sail  for  Scotland  the  following  day ;  but 
owing  to  various  causes  he  did  not  leave  Gbttenbui^  till  about  the  end  of 
February  following.  '  He  landed  in  Orkney  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
with  aforce  of  five  hundred  men,  accompanied  by  Lord  Frendraught, 
Major  General  Hurry,  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  service  and  fortunes. 

To  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland  for  the  enterprize 
he  was  about  to  undertake,  Montrose,  about  the  close  of  the  year,  had  cir- 
culated a  "  Declaration"  in  Scotland,  as  "  Lieutenant-governor  and 
Captain-general  for  his  M^esty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,"  in  which, 
after  detailing  the  proceedings  of  those  whom  he  termed  "  an  horrid 
and  infamous  foction  of  rebeb  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,"  towards 

•  Balfour,  toI.  iii.  p.  432.        t  Gordon's  ConUnuation,  p.  551. 
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his  late  miyesty,  he  declared  that  his  present  majesty  was  not  only 
willing  to  pardon  every  one»  with  the  exception  of  those  who  upon  clear 
evidence  should  be  Pound  guilty  '<  of  that  iliost  damnable  fiict  of  murder 
of  his  father/'  provided  that  immediately  or  upon  the  first  conven* 
lent  occasion,  they  abandoned  the  rebels  hnd  joined  him,  and  therefbref 
he  expected  all  persons  who  had  **  any  duty  left  them  to  Ood,  their  king, 
country,  friends,  homes,  wives,  children,  or  would  change  now  at  last 
the  tyranny,  violence,  and  oppression  of  thpse  rebels,  wifli  the  mild  and 
innocent  government  of  their  just  prince,  or  revenge  the  horrid  and 
execrable  murdering  of  their  sacred  Idng,  redeem  their  nation  from 
infamy,  restore  the  present  and  oblige  the  i^es  to  come,  would  join 
themselves  with  him  in  the  service  he  was  about  to  engage." 

This  declaration  which,  by  order  of  the  committee  of  estates,  was 
publicly  burnt  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinbui^h,  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  was  answered  on  the  second  of  January,  by  a  '^  de^ 
daration  and  warning  of  the  commission  of  the  General  AssemUyy'* 
addressed  to  **  all  the  members  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,"  whioh  was 
followed  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month,  by  another  *<  dedanb- 
tion"  from  the  committee  of  estates  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in 
vindication  of  their  proceedings  from  ^'  the  aspersions  of  a  scandalous 
pamphlet,  published  by  that  excommunioato  traitor,  James  Graham, 
under  the  title  of  a  <  Declaration  of  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose/  The 
last  of  these  documents  vindicates  at  great  length,  and  apparently  with 
great  success,  those  whom  Montrose  had  designated  the  *'in&mous 
Action  of  rebels,"  not  because  the  committee  thought  **  it  worth  the  while 
to  answer  the  slanders  and  groundless  reproaches  of  that  viperous  brood 
of  Satan,  James  Graham,  whom  the  estates  of  parliament  had  long  since 
declared  traitor,  the  church  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and 
the  nation  doth  generally  detest  and  abhor"  but  because  '* their 
silence  might  be  subject  to  misoonstmotion,  and  some  of  the  weaker 
sort  might  be  inveigled  by  the  bold  assertions  add  railing  accusations 
of  this  impudent  braggard,  presenting  himself  to  the  view  of  the 
world  clothed  with  his  miyesty*s  authority,  as  lieutenant^veraor  and 
ci^tain-general  of  this  kingdom.'*  These  declarations  of  the  kirk  and 
estates,  backed  as  they  were  by  fulminations  fitmi  all  (he  pulpits  of  the 
kingdom  against  Montrose,  made  a  deep  impression  on  men's  minds, 
which  was  highly  unfavourable  to  him,  and  as  the  committee  of  estates 
discharged  all  persons  from  aiding  or  assisting  him  under  the  pain  of  high 
treoKMi,  and  as  every  action  and  word  of  those  considered  friendly  to 
him  were  strictly  watched,  they  did  not  attempt,  and  had  they  attempted, 
would  have  fbund  it  impossible,  to  make  any  preparations  to  receive 
hira  on  his  arrival. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters  when  Montrose  landed  in  Orimey, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Morton  and  Kinnoul,  little  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  raising  troops.  He  remained  several  weeks  in 
Orkney,  without  exciting  much  notice,  and  haling  collected  about  eight 
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hundred  of  the  natives,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  hundred 
troopft  carried  oyer  by  Kinnoul,  made  his  whole  force  amount  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  men,  he  crossed  the  Pentbind  Frith  in  a  number  of 
boats  collected  among  the  Islands,  and  landed  without  opposition  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Caithness,  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  John  o' 
Groat's  house.  On  landing,  he  displayed  three  banners,  one  of  which 
was  made  of  black  tafeta,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  exhibited  a  repre- 
sentation  of  the  bleeding  head  of  the  late  king,  as  struck  off  from  the 
body,  surrounded  by  two  inscriptions,  <<  Judge  and  nvenge  my  cause 
O  Lord,"  and  **  Deo  et  victricibus  armis."  Another  standard  had  this 
motto,  **  Quos  pietas  virtus  et  honor  fecit  amicus."  These  two  ban« 
ners  were  those  of  the  king.  The  third,  which  was  Montrose's  own, 
bore  the  words,  '*Nil  medium,"  a  motto  strongly  significant  of  the 
stem  and  uncompromising  character  of  the  man.*  Montrose  immediately 
compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness  to  swear  obedience  to  him  as 
the  king's  lieutenant-governor.  All  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of 
one  named  William  Smith,  took  the  oath,*  and  to  punish  Smith  for  his 
disobediencei  he  was  sent  in  irons  on  board  of.  a  vesseLf  A  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  however,  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  foreign  troops,  with 
whose  presence  they  considered  carnage  and  murder  to  be  associated, 
were  seixed  with  a  panic  and  fled,  nor  did  some  of  them  stop  till  they 
reached  EUlinburgh,  where  they  carried  the  alarming  inteUigence  of 
Montrose's  advance  to  the  parliament  which  was  then  sitting. 

As  soon  as  the  efurl  of  Sutherland  heard  of  Montrose's  arrival  in 
Caithness,  he  assembled  all  his  countiymen  to  oppose  his  advance  into 
Sutherland.  He  sent,  at  the  same  time,  for  two  troops  of  horse  stationed 
in  Ross,  to  assist  him,  but  their  officers  being  in  Edinburgh,  they  re- 
fiised  to  obey,  as  they  had  received  no  orders.  Being  apprized  of  the 
eari's  movements,  and  anticipating  that  he  might  secure  the  important 
pass  of  the  Ord,  and  thus  prevent  him  finom  entering  Sutherland,  Mon- 
trose despatched  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  to  the  south,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  pass.  The  next  step  Montrose  took,  was  against  the 
castle  of  Dunbeath,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who,  on  Mon- 
trose's arrival,  had  fled  and  left  the  place  in  charge  of  his  lady.  The 
castle  was  strong  and  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  the  possession 
of  it  was  considered  very  important  by  Montrose,  in  case  he  should  be 
obliged  to  retreat  back  into  Orkney.  The  castle,  which  was  defended  by 
•Sir  John's  lady  and  a  fiew  servants,  surrendered  to  General  Hurry, 
after  a  short  renstanoe,  on  condition  that  persons  and  property  should 
be  respected.  Hurry,  thereupon,  put  a  strong  garrison  therein,  under 
the  eonunaad  of  Mijor  Whiteford. 

Having  secured  this  important  strength,  Montrose  marched  into 
Sutherland,  leaving  Henry  Graham,  his  natural  brother,  behind  him 
with  a  party  to  raise  men  for  the  service.     While  in  Caithness,  the  only 

*  Bairoiir,  vol.  iif.  pi  440.  t  Gordon**  Coulinuation,  p.  S52. 
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parBons  that  proffered  theur  sefvioci  to-Monlrottei  weee  Hugh*  M&tkay 
of  Skouryfl  Hugh.  Mockay  .of  Diriet,  and  ^Alexiuidw*  Sinolatf  -of  Briias^ 
wium  betdtispatcbed  to  .8traUlD«7eiv  to  ooUeot  fontes,  but  they...apH 
pear  to  bav0.A^Uct^«tb^  n^a|t6r».  Oo  the.  approach  of  Montroae^ 
ik^  ioarl  ofr  Sutb^UMMit  no|.!6enoMviiig  J^imMlf  in  a  eonditioa  to  neflfst 
hifBf  T^ted^with'bUin^Qi land  fwitingstv^oog  garnaoaB kto Doiiffobyii(> 
Sfe^tt)0vSbib»»  md  ]>omoQbs  and  aendiogoff  a  p^xijiWiA  eaJaAe  and. 
e£S9(Q|ft:ta  tbo  hijls  to.b^outof  4be  reaokof  the«kieit^»he.weiitJiiiiuelf. 
iQto.rRoss  lyiUttbree^boadvedof  b^  m^»  MoMtroae  continuad  toail* 
vanqe^  and  aocw^ped  i^e.  BjpU,  nighty  at  Garty  and  Hc^msdaJai  the  seoond.  < 
at  Kintredwelly  and  the  third  night  at  Rhives.  In  passing  by  Danrobio,  a, 
part  oi  Usr  men  went  between  the  oastle  and  the  seat  some  of  whom  wese 
kiUedy  ando^n»  t^ken  priaoaersi  in  a  sortie  from  the  garrison.  On  tha. 
foUowiog  day,  Montrose  de^Mnded  the  prisoners  from  William  Gor- 
don  the.  ponunander  of 'Dunrobin,  but  his  request  was  refused*  JVIon^ 
trope  epcamped,  at.Bian  m  Strathfleet  the  fourth,  night,  at  Grui^T  <Wi 
tha  fifths  and  at  Strathoikel  pn  the  sixtJbu  He  then  roaixihed  to  Carbis- 
dale^  OB  the  borde»  of  Eoss^shire  whe^e  he  haJ4^  a  few  days  in  expeq? 
ta^on  of  being,  jomed  by  tha  Mackaimes.  While  reposiag  .here  in 
tkfxfiied  security  and  calculating  on  complete  success^  be  sent  a  notifiica* 
tiqip  t0  the  earl  of.  SutheHaAdito.this.  eSe^U  that  though  he  .had  spared 
his  IaQd§  for  tha  present,  yet  the  timfe  was  at  hand  when  he  would 
make  bis.qwn  nejghboura  undo  him*  Little  did  Montrose- then  expect 
thf^  he  himself  wl^)  had.  often  gcatifiod.his  revenge  was  sp^  soon  to  be 
takiiu  captive  and  suffer  an  jgnopQunious  death  I 

As.  soon  a8,ii;ijtellig)?9ce  of  Montro^'s  despent  was  received  in  ]£dia« 
bufigh,  the  most.active  preparations  were  made  to  send  north  troops  tq 
me.^^.  hifi.  .  Payid  Lqfslie,  the  eopunander-ia^chiefy  appointed  Brechin 
as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops ;  but  as  a  considerable  time 
wo^d  necessarily  elapse  before  they  could  be  all  collected,  and  a&  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  that  Montrose  might  speedily  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  Highlauds^  where  he  could  not  lail  to  find 
auxiliaries!  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strachan,  an  officer  who  had  of  late 
been  particularly  active  in  suppressing  Pluscardln's  lnsurrection»  was 
despatched,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  north  with  a  few  troops  of  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Montrose  in  check,  and  enabling  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  other  presbyterlan  leaders  in  the  north  to  raise 
their  levies.  These  troopsj  which  were  those  of  Ker,  Racket,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Stracban,  and  an  Irish  troop  commanded  by  one  Col- 
lace,  were  joined  by  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  foot  under  the  earl 
of  Sutherland,  Ross  of  Balnagown,  and  Munro  of  Lumlair,  all  of  whom 
were  assembled  at  Tain  when  Montrose  encamped  at  Strathoikel. 
This  movement  brought  the  hostile  parties  within  twenty  miles  of  each 
other,  but  Montrose  was  not  aware  that  his  enemy  was  so  near  at  hand. 
Strachan,  who  had  early  intelligence  brought  him  of  Montrose's  advance, 
immediately  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate,  at  which  it  was  re- 
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solred  that  the  earl  of  Sotherkind  should,  by  a  circuitous  movement, 
throw  himself  into  Montrose's  rear,  in  order  to  prevent  a  junction  between 
him  and  Heniy  Graham,  and  such  of  the  Strathnaver  and  Caithness 
men  as  should  attempt  to  join  him,  and  to  protect  the  country  of  Suther- 
land from  the  threatened  ravages  of  Montrose,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  Strachan  with  his  five  troops  of  horse,  and  the  Munroes,  and  Rosses, 
under  Balnagown,  and  Lumlair,  should  march  directly  forward  and 
attack  Montrose  in  the  level  country  before  he  should,  as  was  contem- 
plated, retire  to  the  hills  on  the  approach  of  Leslie,  who  was  hasten- 
ing rapidly  north  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  horse  and  foot,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  a-day. 

It  was  Saturday  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  when  Strachan's 
officers  were  deliberating  whether  they  should  move  immediately  forward 
or  wait  till  Monday,  "  and  so  decline  the  hazard  of  engaging  upon  the 
Lord's  day,"  *  when  notice  being  brought  that  Montrose  had  advanced 
from  Strathoikel  to  Carbisdale,  a  movement  which  brought  him  six  miles 
nearer  to  them :  they  therefore  made  arrangements  for  attacking  him  with- 
out delay.  Strachan  advanced  without  observation  as  for  as  Feam,  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  of  Montrose,  where  he  concealed  his  men  on 
a  nniir  covered  with  broom,  whence  he  sent  out  a  party  of  scouts  under 
Captain  Andrew  Munro,  son  of  Munro  of  Lumlair,  to  reconnoitre  Mon- 
trose. Munro  soon  returned  and  reported  that  Montrose  had  sent  out 
a  body  of  forty  horse  to  ascertain  their  movements.  In  order  to  de- 
ceive this  body,  Strachan  ordered  one  troop  of  horse  out  of  the  broom, 
which  being  the  only  force  observed  by  Montrose's  scouts,  they  returned 
and  reported  to  Montrose  what  they  had  seen.  This  intelligence  threw 
Montrose  completely  off  his  guard,  who,  conceiving  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  a  single  troop  of  horse,  made  no  pre- 
parations for  defending  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  Strachan  formed  his  men  into  four  divisions.  The 
first,  which  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen,  he  commanded  him- 
self; the  second,  amounting  to  upwards  of  eighty,  was  given  in  charge  to 
Hacket ;  and  the  third,  also  horse,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  was 
led  by  Captain  Hutcheson.  The  fourth  division,  which  was  composed 
of  a  body  of  musketeers  belonging  to  Lawer's  regiment,  was  commanded 
by  one  Quarter-master  Shaw.f 

The  decepUon  which  had  been  so  well  practised  upon  Montrose  by 
Strachan,  in  concealing  the  real  amount  of  his  force,  might  not  have 
been  attejided  with  any  serious  effect  to  Montrose ;  but  for  another  strata- 
gem which  Strachan  had  in  reserve,  which  proved  his  ruin.  Strachan's 
scheme  was  first  to  advance  with  his  own  division  to  make  appear 
as  if  his  whole  strength  consisted  at  first  of  only  a  hundred  horse,  and 
while  Montrose  was  impressed  with  this  false  idea  to  bring  up  the  other 
three   divisions  in  rapid  succession,  and  thus  create   a   panic  among 

•  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  d.  f  Ibid.  ir.  p.  9. 
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Montrose's  men  as  if  a  large  army  was  about  to  attack  them.  This 
contrivaiioe  was  crowned  with  tlie  most  ooaaplete  success.  Montrose 
iittie  suspecting  the  tricky  was  thrown  quite  off  his  guard)  and  ahumed 
at  the  sudden  appeaiBooe  of  oueeessive  bodies  of  candry,  he  immediately 
§a^y«  orders  for  a  retreat  to  a  wood  and  craggy  hiU  at  a  short  distance  in 
his  rear ;  but  before  Montiose's  men  could  reach  their  intended  place  of 
retreat*  they  were  overtaken  whenahnost  breathless,  as  Aey  were  about 
eateri^g  the  wood»  by  Straiokan's  troopers,  who  charged  them  violently. 
The  foreign  troops  reoeived  the  charge  with  firmness,  and^  after  dis* 
chatting  a  volley  upon  the  hoKBe,  flew  into  the  wood ;  but  mcst  of  tibe 
Orcadians  threw  down  their  arms  in  terror  and  begged  for  quarter. 
JheMuiuraes  and  Bosses  foUdwed  the  Danish  troops  into  the  wood  and 
killed,  many,  of  them.  Two  hundred  of  the  fugitives  in  attempting  to 
ecoss-tfae  acfjoining  river  were  all  drowned. 

MoKilrose  tot  some  time  made  an  unavailing  effort  to  rally  some  of 
hismen^  and  fought  wiUi  his  aoeastomed  bravery ;  but  having  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  seeing  it  utterly  impossible  longer  to  resist  the 
enemy,' he  mounted  the  horse  of  Lord  Frendraught,  which  that  young 
and  generone  noblemaA  prefibred  him,  and  galloped  off  the  field ;  and 
as  sooB  aa  he  got  out  of  the  reaeh  of  the  enemy,  he  dismounted, 
and  throAving  away  his  eloak,  which  was  decorated  with  the  star  of  the 
giarter,  and  his  swotd,  aooght  his  safety  on  faot. 

The  slaughter  of  litfontrose's  men  continued  about  two  hours,  or  until 
sunset,  dnrmg  'wbicb  time  ten  of  his  best  officers  said  three  hundred 
>aod  eighty-SKt.  commoii  soldiers,  were  killed*     The  most  oenspicupus 
among  the  forsa«r  fbr  bravery  was  Mensies  yomnger  of  Pitfeddles,  the 
beaver  of  the  'bkiek  standard,  who  repeatedly  refused  to  receive  quarter. 
Uptvavds  of  fe^rhfundred  prisoners  were  taken,  including  thurty-one  oil* 
e&»,  aflEwng  whom  were  Sir  John  Hurry  and  Lotd  Frendnmght,  IIm  latter 
jof  whom  was  severely,  wounded.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  were  two  min- 
isters.  This  victOTf  was  achieved  ahnost  widieut  bloodshed  on  the  part  of 
the  victors,  who  had  only  two  men  wounded.    One  of  their  troopers  was 
drowned  in  his  eagerness  pursuing  the  party  of  royalists  who  perished 
in  the  river.     After  the  slaughter,  the  conquerore  returned  thanks  to 
Ood  on  the  open  field  for  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  and  returned 
to  Tain,  carrying  the  prisoners  along  with  them.*   For  several  days  the 
people  of  Ross  and  Sutheriaad  continued  to  pursue  some  unfortunate 
strag^ers,  whom  they  despatched*    The  result  was  most  calamitous  to 
Orkn^,  as  appears  from  a  petition  mid  memorandum  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Orkney  to  Lord  Morton  m  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-two^  in  which 
it  is  stated,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  gentleman's  house  in  that  country 
**  but  lost  either  a  son  or  a  brother."  f 

•  Gordon'i  Conlfnttetfon,  p.  566* 
f  VMe  tlie  document  In  the  Appendix  to  Peterkin's  Notes  on  Orkney  and  ZeUaiid, 
p.  106, 107. 
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Moninwe*  aeeompanied  by  tke  eari  of  Kinnoul,  who  had  lately  suo- 
oee<led  to  tho  tidoon  the  ^kath  of  his  brother,  and  six  or  seven  oom« 
panions,  having,  as  before  stated,  dismoanted  from  his  Kotse  and 
thrown  away  bis  oloak  a«d  aword,  and  having,  by  tho  adviee  of  hts 
friends,  to  avoid  dateetioRt  axohaaged  bb  cIotfa«ft  for  the  more  honiefy 
attire  of  a  common  highlaodar,  he  wandered  all  night  and  the  two 
following  days  among  bleak  and  solitary  regions,  wilhOQt  knowing 
where  to  proceed,  and  ready  to  perish  nnder  the  ^^cilnnilatad  distreMeB 
of  hunger,  iiitigue,  and  anxiety  of  mind.  The  earl  of  KinnouH  unable, 
from  exhaustion^  to  follow  Montrose  -any  Ihrtber^  was  left  among  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  supposed  he  perished*  When  upon  the  point  of 
starvation,  Montrose  was  fertaoate  to  light  upon  a  amall  cottage,  where 
he  obtained  a  supply  a£  milk  and  bread,  ^  on  receiving  whiith  he  con- 
tinued his  lonely  and  dangeroaa  course  among  the  mountaina  of  Suther- 
land, at  the  risk  of  being  seiaad  every  hour,  and  dra|^td  as  a  felon  be- 
fore the  very  man  whom,  only  a  few  days  before,  he  had  thraatened  with 
Us  vengeance. 

In  the  meantime»  active  search  was  made  after  Montrose*  As  it  was 
conjectured  that  he  might  attempt  to  reach  Caithness,  where  his  natural 
brother,  Henry  Graham,  still  remained  with  some  troope  in  possession 
of  tibe  castle  of  Duabeath,  and  as  it  appeared  probable,  from  the 
direction  Montrose  was  so{:fH»ed  to  have  taken,  that  he  meant  to  go 
thfough  Aasynt,  Ciq>tam  Andrew  Mnnro  sent  instructions  to  .Neil  Mac- 
leod,  the  laird  of  Assynt,  his  brother^inolaw,  to  apprehend  ^every  stranger 
that  might  enter  his  bounds,  in  the  hope  of  catchjuy  Montrase>  for  whose 
apprehension  a  splendid  reward  was  offered*  In  oonsei|nenoe :  of  these 
instructions,  Macleod  sent  oot  various  parties  in  4|ttest  of  Mootmse, 
but  they  could  not  fiOl  in  witib  him.  ''  At  last  (sayn  Bkhop  Wishaci) 
the  laird  of  Assynt  being  abroad  in  arms  with  aorae  .of  his  tenants  in 
search  of  him,  lighted  on  him  in  a  place  wherof  he  had  continued  three 
or  four  days  without  meat  or  drink,  and  onJ^  one  man  in  his  company^" 
The  biahop  then  states,  that  **  Assynt  had  formerly  been  one  of  Mon- 
trose's own  followers ;  who  immediately  knowing  hioi>  and  belie viogi  to 
find  friendship  at  his  hands,  willingly  discovered  himself;  Inrt  Adsyiit 
not  daring  to  conceal  him,  and  beii^  greedy  of  the  reward  which  was 
promised  to  the  person  who  should  apprehend  him  by  the. council  of  the 
estates,  immediately  seized  and  disanned  him.'*t  This  account  differs 
a  little  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  contiouaAiqii  of  Siir  Robeirt  Gor- 
don's histoiy,  who  says,  that  it  was  one  of  Macleod'e  parties  that  b^- 
prebended  Montrose,  but  is  altogether  silent  as  to  Assynt's  baviug 
been  a  follower  of  Montrose,  but  both  writers  inform  us  that  Montrose 
offered  Macleod  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  liberty,  which  ho  refu.sGtl 
to  grant  Macleod  kept  Montrose  and  his  companion,  Major  Sinclair, 
an  Orkney  gentleman,  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Ardvrack,  his  principal 

•  Gordon*!  Contiuuadon,  p.  656.  t  Memoirs,  p.  377. 
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r^ideBoe^  '^By  order  of  Leslie,  Montrose  Iras  tbence  nsiiMfr^d'io  Skibo 
«astle»  whesre  he  wIub  kept  two  nightsi  /thNneaft^  to  Uid  easHe  of  BmOi, 
Mid  thenee  sgtia  to  Edinbiirgfi.  .     •  .  , .  i 

In  his  pvogrcss  to  the  espttal,  MoMreseifaad  tocndbre'siBfifaoseda- 
dlgditidi  whioh  vulgar  miiidS)  iastigaited'b^  msllevolenoe  add  ftbalnnKi, 
f<k)Q)d  soggiest ;  but'  he  bore  ereiy inshilt'with  tho  most  perfeot  icomposiirl;. 
A  t  B  sh^st 'interview  whieb  he  had  with  -two  of  hiavhfl^h'eB  at  the  faoiHe 
of  <be  OHvi  of  Sauth'  Bsky  his'fiither4i»-laV)  on  his  way  to  BcUnbOxgh^  fie 
exhibited  the  sariie  oomposamy  ior  ><  neitlMr  at  meetiAg  i>or  parting  ooold 
any  change  of  his  former  comteaftuiee  be<lisoemed,  or  the  least  explo- 
sion heard  ivhieh-  was  not  sukabie  to  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,'  and  the 
fame  of  bis  former  aotkMiB.  His  befaaTlour  was,  daring  ike  wheie  jour- 
ney, siieh  as  b(*caBfte  a  great  niim ;  his  countenance  was  serene  iiad  ebeer- 
fol,  as  one  who  was  superior  to  all  those  reproadies  which  they  liad  'pre- 
pared the  people  to  pour  out  tipon  hSm  in  all  the  plaoesthro^gfk  w^ldi 
he  was  to  pass."*' 

At  Dundee,  which  had  partionlariy  suffered  ftom  bis  siraiy;  a  v^fy 
(fifibrent  foeling  was,  however,  shown  by  the  inhabhaots,  who  displayed 
a  generosity  of  fbeiing'  and  a  sympathy  for  'folii^n  greatness,  which  did 
them  innnortal  honour.  Instead  ef -hfsulting  tho  fallen*  horo' In' His 
dittrete,  they  commiserated  his  misfortunes,  and  |ire^Hed' upoA'his 
guards  to  permit  him  to  exchange  the  iMSffc'andnveah  ap{Mu«l  in' Which 
he  had  beete  apprtehended,  and  which,  -to'  eitc^e'llie  d^risfioh'of  ttie 
mob,  they  had  compelled '%im  to  -aiear,  for  a  mor^  becoming  dr^ 
which  had  been  provided  for  him  by  the  pcbpl^  of  Dhntfte.*  The 
sensibilities  6f  the  mhabitants  tod  probably  been  awakened  *  by'  a 
bold  and  inefibctual  attem{:ft  by  the^  hidy  of  the  teii€  ef  Grsn^,  <at 
whose  house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  Montrose  had  pass^ 
the  previous  night,  to  rescue  hhn.  '  The  author  of  the  memloirs  bt  the 
Somervilles,  gives  the  following  bhttracteristi^  accdtmt  of  this  afiltir  :-^ 

<<It  was  at  this  ladye's  hdOse  that  that  party  of  ^  covenanters  Iheir 
standing  armie,  that  gairded  in  the  marques  of  Montrose,  efter  his  forces 
was  beat  and  himself  betrayed  In  the  north,  lodged  htm,  whom'  this  ex- 
cellent lady  designed  to  sett  at  libertie,  by  prccureing  his  escape  from 
her  house ;  in  order  to  this,  soe  soon  as  ther  quarters  was  settled,  and  that 
she  had  observed  the  way  and  manner  of  the  placeing  of  the  guairds, 
and  what  officers  commanded  them,  she  not  only  ordered  her  butlers  to 
l(*t  the  souldiers  want  for  noe  drink,  but  she  herself,  out  of  respect  abd 
kyndnesse,  as  she  pretended,  piyed  hard  the  officers  and  sonldiers  of 
tlie  main-guaird,  (which  was  keeped  in  herowne  hall)  with  the  strongest 
ale  and  acquavite,  that  before  midnight,  all  of  them,  (being  for  the  most 
part  Highlandincn  of  Lawer's  regiment)  became  starke  drunke.  If  her 
2)tcwarts  and  other  servants  had  obeyed  her  directions  in  giving  out  what 
drinkc  the  oat-gairds  should  hare  called  for,  undoubtedly  the  business 

*  Memoirs,  p.  3W. 
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liMpbeen  effoetaat;  but  unhappily,  when  th^  marques,  had  passed  itke 
flmtand  second  eentindls  tint  was  sleephig  upon  tiieir  musqnets,  and 
likewayes  through  the  main-gaird,  that  was  iying  in  the  liaii  lyke  awymt 
on  a  middingy  he  was  eliailenged  a  little  without  the  outmost  guidrd  by 
a^wMtefaed  trouper  of  Strachan'»titMipe»  that  had  been  preseirt  at  .iiU 
fafciog.  Tins  fellow  was  none  of  the  gnaird  that  night,  but  being  4|iiar» 
tered  hard  by,  was  come  rammelKng'  in  for  hfis'  bdlielal  ^f  drivkit^  when 
he  made  this  unluckiedisooveryi  whioh>  being  done,  the  aarqusa  was  pite- 
4ently  seiaed  upon,  and  with  mueh  rudenease  (being  in  the  lady^'s  ttlbaths 
wbioh  her  had  put  on  for  a -disguize)  tamed  back  to  his  prisone  oharn- 
bcn  The  lady,  herold  husband,  with  the  whoil  serraats  k»f  tbe  houia^ 
were  CBade  ptisonera  for  that  nighty  and.  the  monrow  eften  when  th^ 
came  t»  be  ehalienged  before  these  lliat  bad  the  cemAandloC.this'P^rtiys 
and  some  members  of  that  wretched  oeiamiltee  of;efitatesi<  that  satt  tih- 
ways  set  £dsiibrcmgh  (fin*  mischief- to  the  royisU  internal))  which. they 
had  sent  for  the  more  security,  to  be  still  with  this  party»  feariqg  the 
^reat  frieudi»  ani  veill-wishcm  this  noble  heroe  had  upon  tha  way  he 
was  to  eome^  shoidd  dther  by  fetoe  AretisstAgemc^  be. taken  frosa  Ihnm. 
The  ladie,  aashe  had  been  tbe  otilyoontryrer  of-Mofl(trQae'»  cscapctsoe 
did  she  avow  the  sane  beibte  thesa  all ;  taitffyingtsha  wafi  beai^ily  spfJt> 
in  had  not  taken  eSeot  acoo«din(g  lo<  her  wished  dcsjfft^  This  cooHdenoe 
4if.'heTS)  as:it  bred  some  admirakioQC^  im  -htfn/accusQt^  soe  it  fre^.ber 
husband  and  the  sermnts  item  being  fiu^r  chnHenged^^  09]^  thi^yi.toQk 
seourity  of  the  lair4  iior  bis  bidye'sappeariogib^fi^xe  tfci^'Ci^mypit^^  of 
eatates  ^bi^n  called,  wbich  she  never,  waa^t  Thcr  wof!phips.go4,asmc^ing 
ehie  to  thinke  upoa»  then  to  oony^esD  aoa  expeUent.^.latdly  befi^^tbcm 
upon  such  sine  aoeountf  as  t^ded  gveatl^  to  her  honour  and  tber  gune 
shame." 

The  pailiamentp  which  had  adjourned  Itself  till  the  fifteenth  of  .May, 
met  on  the  appointed  day,  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  get- 
ting rid  of  Montrose,  they  named  a  committee  composed  of  his  idead- 
liest  enemies  to  dcviso  the  mode  of  hk  veoeptioiii  into  the  capital  and 
the  manner  of  his  death,  in  terms  of  whose  report  an  act  was  passed 
on  the  seventeenth  of  May  ordaining,  **  James  Graham,"  to  be  convey- 
ed bareheaded  from  the  Water  Gate,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city, 
on  a  cart,  to  which  he  was  to  be  tied  with  a  rope,  and  drawn  by  the 
hangiian  in  his  livery,  with  his  hat  on»  to  the  jail  of  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  be  brought  to  the  parliament  house,  and  there  on  his  knees 
to  receive  sentence  of  death  to  this  eflfect,— 4hat  he  should  be  hanged 
on  a  gibbet  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  book  which  contained 
the  history  of  his  wars  and  the  declaration  which  he  had  issued,  tied  to 
his  neck»  and  after  hinging  for  the  space  of  three  hours>  tliat  his 
body  should  be  cut  down  by  the  hangman,  his  head  severed  from 
his  body,  fixed  on  an  iron  pike  and  placed  on  tbe  pinnacle  on  the  west 
end  of  the  prison,  that  his  hands  and  legs  should  also  be  cut  off*,  the  for-^ 
mer  to  be  placed  over  tlie  gates  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  and  the  la' 
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over  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow, — ^that  if  at  lib  death  he  showed 
any  signs  of  repentance,  and  should  in  consequenoce  be  relieved  fifota 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  the  kirk  had  jyronounced 
against  him,  that  the  trui^k  of  bis  body  should  be  interred  by  ^  pioneers*' 
in  the  Gray  Friars'  churchyard ;  but  otherwise,  that  it  should  be  buded 
in  the  Boroughmnir,  the  usual  place  tf  executkm,  under  lite  eeafiUdi  by 
the  hangman's  assistants.* 

The  minds  of  the  populace  had,  at  this  time,  been  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  hatred  at  Montrose  by  the  ministers,  who,  during 
a  &st  which  had  lately  been  held  in  thanksgiving  for  his  apprdieaaion» 
had  launched  out  the  most  dreadful  and  bloody  inveetrres  against  him, 
and  to  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  the  ignominious  plan  de« 
viiied  for  his  reception^  by  exhibiting  him  as  a  spectacle  for  popular  v«o*- 
geance,  in  order  to  confirm,  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  the  unfavoura- 
ble impressions  they  had  Hnbibed,  and  that  they  might  overwhelm  the 
unfortunate  victim  with  contumely,  and  perhaps  commit  acts  of  violenot 
upon  his  person* 

On  the  day  foHowing  the  passing  of  the  act,  Montrosto  was  brought 
up  fiom  Leidi,  mounted  on  an  outworn  horse,  to  the  Water  Gate,  along 
with  twenty-three  of  his  officers,  his  fellow  prisoners,  where  he  waa 
met  about  four  o'dodc,  f.m.  by  the  magistffileB  of  tbe  diy  in  their 
robes,  followed  by  the  **  town  guard,"  tmd  the  eommon  executioner 
Having  been  delivered  by  his  guards  to  the  «ivie  authorities,  whose  duty 
it  now  was  to  take  chaise  of  his  person,  Montrose  was,  for  the  £n4 
time,  made  acquainted  with  tiie  fote  wlueh  awaited  him  by  one  of  tho 
magistrates  putting  a  od/py  of  the  eentenoe  into  his  hands-  thai  he  mighl 
read  it.  He  perused  the  paper  with  oo«poBure,  and  after'he  had  read 
it,  he  informed  the  magistrates  that  ha  was  ready  to  submit  to  i^  and 
only  regretted,  **  that  through  him  the  king's  mi^esty,  whose  person  ha 
represented,  should  be  so  moeh  diBhonoured.''f 

Before  mounting  the  vehicle  brought  for  his  leoeption,  Montrose  was 
ordered  by  the  hangman  to  uncover  his  head ;  but;  as  the  mandate  was 
not  immediately  attended  to,  that  abhorred  instrument  of  the  kw  eu* 
forced  his  conunand  with  his  own  hands*  He  thereupon  made  Mon- 
trose go  into  the  cart  and  plaoing  him  on  a  high  oliair  fixed  upon  a  smi^ 
platform  raised  at  the  end  of  the  cart,  he  pinioned  his  arms  close  to  his 
sides  by  means  of  cords,  which  being  made  to  pass  across  his  breast, 
and  fostened  behind  the  vehicle,  kept  him  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  render 
his  body  immoveable.  The  other  prisoners,  who  were  tied  together  in 
pairs,  having  been  marshalled  in  front  of  the  cart  in  walking  ordeii  and 
uncovered,  the  hangman,  clothed  in  his  terrific  attire,  mounted  the 
horse  attached  to  the  cart,  and  the  procession  thereupon  moved  off'  at 
a  slow  pace  up  the  Canoogate,  in  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
who  lined  the  long  and  spacious  street,  and  filled  the  windows  of  the 

•  Balfour,  W.  jk  18,  13.  t  Wisliart,  p.  1165b 
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adioiDing  liposet.  Among  the  crowd  which  thronged  tjbe  street  to 
view  the  moamfiil  spectacle  was  a  giceat  number  of  the  inferior  classes 
9f  the  oonunuiiil^^  chiefly  fems^es^  who  had  come  with  the  determined 
iqtentioii  of  Teatiiig  abuse  u|M>n  the  &Uea  hero»  and  pelting  him,  as 
he  pcoceeded  aku^  the  street,  wilb  dirt,  stoties»  and  other  missiles,  in 
consequence  ci.  the  harangues  of  the  ministers  on  occasion  of  the  late 
fast;  but  they  were  so  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his  demeanour,  and 
the  undauntedcourage  of  soul  which,  he  displayed,  that  their  feelings 
were  at  ovoe  overcQaie>  and  instead  of  ^covering  him.  with  reproaches, 
they  dissolved  into  team  of  pity  aA  the  sight  of  Men  greatness,  and  in- 
voked the  blesungs  of  heaven  upon  the  head  of  the  illustrious  captive* 
A  result  so  totally  unlooked  for,  could  jiot  be  but  exceedingly  displeas- 
ing to. the  enemies  of  Jtfontrose,  and  particularly  to  the  minister^,  who, 
on  the  Allowing  day,  being  Sunday,  denounped  the  conduct  of  the 
people  from  the'pulpita  of  the  city,,  and  threatened  them  with  the  wrath 
of  heaveni» 

But  displeasing  as  the  humane  reception  of  Montrose  was  to  the 
dergyi  it  must  .have  been  mueh  more  mortifying  to  Aigyle,  his  mortal 
enemy,  who,  regardless  of  decency  and  goiod  feeling,  displayed  hia  ha- 
taed  at  his  -prostrate  ^dyemary  by  feastiog;  his  eyes  with  the  sprrow- 
fill  (Spectacle  «if  ft  ofaivalroua.  and  high-minded  man,  illustrious  for 
hiS'  achievgmenla  and  noble  births  dragged  as  a  felokU*  by  the  common 
eoieeulioMr,  tfanNicfh  the  streets  of  the  metc^polis*  Had  he  b^f  n 
prompted  by  a  mere  feeling  of  c«iiosiJ;y  to  see  his  defenceless  victim, 
IhMn'wbiiM,  whenifthnfid,  he  had,  oraveahliJce,.  so  often  slunk  away, — a 
f»elifig  m\Mk  no  otiiar  man  in  Ai^e'e  siluatico  would  have  sought  to 
ln^]gef<-4ie  might  have  aidopied  varieus  ways  toi^ect  his  purpose 
wMioirt  obsef^ration ;  bat  such  a  line  of  oonduot  did  npt  accord,  with 
the  tnean  and  ^cowmrdly  cpkit  of  Argyle,  who,  aumounded  by  his  family 
and  friends,  appeared  publicly  on  a  baloMiy  in  front  of  the  ead  of  Mo- 
ray's house  in  the  Oanongate,  where  with  malignaut  complacency  he 
bieheld  the  great  Montrose  in  a  condition  to  which  even  the  vilest  of 
mankind  are  seldom  teduoed.  To  add  to  the  insult^  the  vehicle  which 
carried  Montrose  was  stopped  fbr  eome  time  beneath  the  place  where 
Argyle  and  his  party  stood,  to  alkrw  them  a  leisurely  view  of  the  object 
of  theif  hate,  and  that  they  might  Indulge,  ^  in  his  fMresenoe,  in  those  de« 
monstrations  of  unworthy  triumph  which  Httle  and  vindictive  minds 
never  fall  to  exhibit  towards  the  nnibiionate.  With  what  feelings  of 
disd^  and  contemptnous  pity  must  Montrose  have  been  seized  when 
his  eyes  met  those  of  his  pusillanimous  and  vindictive  rival  I  But  what- 
ever were  the  inward  workings  of  his  soul,  he  betrayed  no  symptoms 
of  inquietude,  but  preserved,  daring  this  trying  scene,  a  dignified  com- 
posure which  overwhelmed  his  recreant  insuiters  with  ehame* 

Although  the  distance  from  the  Water  Gate  to  the  prison  was  only 
about  half  a  mile,  yet  so  slow  had  the  procession  moved,  that  it  was 
almost  seven  o'clock  in  the  evf^ning  before  it  reached  the  prison.    Wlie' 
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released  fVom  the  cart  Montrose  gave  the  hangman  some  money  lor  his 
services  in  having  driven  his  ^  triumphal  chariot,"*  as  he  jocularly 
termed  the  cart,  so  well.  On  being  lodged  in  jail,  he  was  immediately 
visited  by  a  small  committee  appointed  by  the  parliament,  which  liad 
held  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  six  Vclock  in  the  evening.  Balfour 
says,  that  the  object  of  the  committee,  which  consisted  of  three  m&Ok* 
bers  and  two  ministers,  was  to  ask  "  James  Grahame  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say,  and  to  show  him  that  he  was  to  repair  to  the  house  to  re- 
ceive his  sentence/'  The  housfe  remained  sitting  till  the  return  of  the 
deputation,  who  reported  that  Montrose  had  refused  to  answer  any  of 
the  interrogatories  put  to  him  till  he  was  informed  upon  what  terms 
they  stood  with  the  king,  and  whether  they  had  concluded  any  agree- 
ment with  him.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  pariiament 
delayed  passing  sentence  till  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  Monday,  the  twentieth 
of  May ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  seven  of  their  members  to 
wait  upon  the  marquis  and  examine  him  on  some  points  rei^>ectiiig 
'<  Duke  Hamilton  and  others ;"  and  to  induce  him  to  answer,  the  depu- 
tation was  instructed  to  inform  him,  that  an  agreement  had  been  con- 
cluded between  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  estates  and  his 
majesty,  who  was  coming  to  Scotland.f  Montrose,  however,  excused 
himself  from  annoyance  by  stating,  that  as  his  journey  had  been  long, 
and  as  "  the  ceremony  and  compliment  they  had  paid  him  that  day 
had  been  somewhat  wearisome  and  tedious,"  he  required  repose,  t  in 
consequence  of  which  the  deputation  left  him. 

Montrose  meant  to  have  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  being 
Sunday,  in  devotional  exercises  suitable  to  his  trying  situation  ;  but  he 
was  denied  this  consolation  by  the  incessant  intrusions  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  parliament,  who  annoyed  him  by  putting  a  varietal  of 
ensnaring  questions  to  him,  which  he  having  refused  to  answer,  they 
gave  vent  to  the  foulest  reproaches  against  him«  These  insults,  how* 
ever,  had  no  effect  on  him,  nor  did  he  show  the  least  symptoms  of  im- 
patience,  but  carried  himself  throughout  with  a  firmness  which  no 
menaces  could  shake.  When  he  broke  silence  at  last,  he  said  that  *^  they 
were  much  mistaken  if  they  imagined  that  they  had  afifVonted  him  by 
carrying  him  in  a  vile  cart  the  day  before ;  for  he  esteemed  it  the  most 
honourable  and  cheerful  journey  he  had  ever  performed  in  hb  life ;  his 
most  merciful  God  and  Redeemer  having  all  the  while  manifested  his 
presence  to  him  in  a  most  comfortable  and  inexpressible  manner,  and 
supplied  him  by  his  divine  grace,  with  resolution  and  constancy  to  over- 
look the  reproaches  of  men,  and  to  behold  him  alone  for  whose  cau^e 
he  8uffered."§ 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  parliament,  Montrose  was  brought  up  by 
the  magistrates  of  Eduiburgh  on  Monday  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  to  receive 
sentence.     As  if  to  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  cause  for  which 

•  Wisbaii,  p.  SSa  f  Balfour,  vol.  \t.  p.  14. 
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h6->«taa  AbwHl  t/^  sdUBbt  lyul  to  «li0w  b^w  iodiCir^t  (le  wds  to  bU  own 
fillet' MonlnMe  ai>peaDMi  aibthe  bar  of  the  p^diameot  in  a  .superb  dress 
wbiteblif»bf^pr[»vid(9d  totbei.puq[)Os«^:^^  J^dinborgb. 

Hbi.aiifdi  oiotb4A^mi^  of  Ot  qick.^vii  of  blmsksUk,  cavered  with 
cotAy  aHirerjjiuM^. aver  .which  he  wore.a  scarlet  rocket  which  re^hed  to 
hn^tkam^i  >aiHi  which  w»»  towned.with  silver  galoiuis»  .and  lined  with 
ervnaoit  tttfeli.  Hanbo  woco /lilk etockiogs  of  a  carnation  colour  with 
gaylen»  iO0es;aiHi  corra^NMuUngpriMuuentSy  and  a  beaver  hat  having  a 
v«r^rich.«tv«0  baiML* 

«Havuig'  aaeended  ^  the  place»  of  delinquents,"  a  platform  on  which 
erinunala  reoeived  ^sentence^  Montrose  surveyed  the  scene  before  him 
with  his  wouted  con^posurey  and  though  his  countenance  was  rather  pal^ 
and  exhibited  other  sj^mptoms  of  care«  his  firmness  never  for  a  moment 
fonook  him'  Twice  indeed  was,  he  observed  to  heave  a  sigh  and  to  roll 
his'^es  along  the  houseyf  during  the  virulent  invectives  which  the  lord* 
chaneeltor  ^Loudon)  poured  out  upon  hinii  but  these  emotions  were 
only,  the  indications  of  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  while  suffering  under 
rq^Koaches  which  he  conld  not  resent 

The  lord-chancellor,  in  rising  to  addreos  Montipse,  entered  into  a  long 
detail  of  his  *^  rebellioos»"  aa  he  designated  the  warlike  actions  of  Mon- 
troBCr  who,  he.  said,  had  invaded  his  native  country  with  hostile  arms,  and 
had  caU^  in  Irish  rebels  and  foDeigner9  to  his  assistance.  He  then  re- 
proached Montrose  with  having  broken  not  pnly  the  national  covenant, 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  support,  but  also  the  solenm  league  and 
covenant,  to  which  the  whole  nation  had  sworn ;  and  he  concluded  by 
infonning  Montrose,  that  for  the  many  murders,  treasons,  and  impieties 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  God  had  now  brought  him  to  suffer  con^ 
dign  pnnifhmenL,  After  the  chancellor  had  concluded  his  harangue, 
Montrose  xeqiiested  permission  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion»  which  being  granted}  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  he 
•talted^ 

**  That  as  he  considered  the  parliament  to  be  now  sitting  under  the 
aotbority  of  the  king,  he  had  appeared  before  them  with  becoming  re- 
specti  and  had  uncovered  himself,  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
willingly  doiie — that  in  all  cases!,  and  particularly  in  public  affairs,  his 
chief  coocem  had  always  been  to.  act  as  a  good  Christian  and  a  faithful 
suljecty  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  which  he  was  ashamed  or  had 
reason  to  repent  He  freely  admitted  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  first, 
or  national  covenant,  and  had  complied  with  it,  and  with  those  who 
took  it,  as  long  as  the  ends  for  which  it  was  ordained  were  observed  ; 
but  when  he  discovered,  what  soon  became  evident  to  all  the  world,  that 
some  private  persons,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  some  errors  in 
rdigion,  and  preserving  public  liberty,  intended  to  abridge  and  take 

«  Balfour,  toI.  It.  p.  16,  note  to  Kirkion's  Church  History,  p.  ]€4.     Relation  of  the 
asecttUon  of  Jamea  Graham,  London,  1650. 
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away  the  king's  just  power  and  lawful  authority,  and  assume  it  them* 
selves,  he  had  then  withdrawn  himself  from  that  engagement ;  and  when, 
in  order  to  disappoint  these  men,  and  to  clear  themselves  from  being 
concerned  in  such  base  designs,  the  honest  part  of  the  nation  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  an  association  for  the  security  of  religion,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  royal  authority,  he  likewise  joined  in  it  and  suIh 
scribed  it ;  tXit  as  to  the  solemn  league  and  oovouint,  he  had  never 
taken  it,  anc  cever  could  apprc^ve  or  acknowledge  it  as  a  just  and  law- 
ful confederacy ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  accused  of  having  broken 
it ;  and  how  far  religion,  which  was  now  split  into  innumerable  sects 
and  parties,  had  been  advanced  by  it,  and  what  horrible  mischiefs  and 
dreadful  tragedies  it  had  occasioned,  the  three  distressed  kingdoms  bore 
an  abundant  testimony — that  when  the  late  king  had  almost  subdued  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  England,  and  a  fiustion  in  Scotland,  under  colour 
of  the  solemn  league,  had  sent  in  very  powerful  succours  to  their  assis- 
tance, his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  send  him  into  Scotland  clothed 
with  his  commission  and  authority  to  raise  an  army  and  nutke  a  diver- 
sion to  prevent,  if  possible,  these  auxiliary  forces  from  prosecuting  their 
rebellious  purpose :  that  he  had  acknowledged  the  king's  command  as 
most  just,  and  conceived  himself  bound  in  duty  and  conscience  to  obey 
it,  and  that  there  were  many  persons  who  now  heard  him  who  could 
witness  how  he  had  executed  that  commission,  and  his  carriage  and  be- 
haviour during  its  continuance — that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
greatest  generals  altogether  to  prevent  disorders  in  their  army  ;  but  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  do  what  he  could  to  suppress  them,  and  to  punish 
the  disorderiiy — that  he  had  not  spilt  any  blood,  not  even  that  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies,  but  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  even  in  the  great- 
est heat  of  action  he  had  preserved  the  lives  of  many  thousands ;  and 
that  as  he  had  first  taken  up  arms  at  the  oommand  of  the  king,  he  had 
laid  them  down  upon  his  orders,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  interest, 
and  had  retired  beyond  the  seas. 

**  With  regard  to  his  late  invasion,  he  said,  he  had  undertaken  it  at 
the  oommand  and  by  the  express  orders  of  the  present  king,  (to  whom 
they  all  owed  duty  and  allegiance,  and  for  whose  long  and  happy  reign 
he  offered  his  sincere  and  earnest  prayers,)  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
treaty  which  was  then  begun  betwixt  him  and  them — that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, as  soon  as  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  to  lay  down  his  arms 
and  retire  at  the  call  of  his  miyesty ;  and  such  being  his  authority  and 
determination,  he  might  justly  afBrm,  that  no  8ul:)ject  ever  acted  upon 
more  honourable  grounds,  nor  by  a  more  lawful  power  and  authority 
than  he  had  done  in  the  late  expedition. 

**  In  conclusion,  he  called  upon  the  assemblage  to  ky  aside  all  pre- 
judice, private  animosity,  and  desire  of  revenge,  and  to  consider  him^  in 
relation  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  an 
obedient  subject,  in  relation  to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign,  which  he 
had  faithfully  executed.     He  then  put  them  in  mind  of  the  great  obli* 
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gaUoD^  which  many  of  them  were  under  to  him,  for  having  preserved 
their  lives  and  fortunes  at  a  time  when  he  had  the  power  and  authority, 
had  he  inclined,  of  destroying  both,  and  entreated  them  not  to  judge 
him  rashly,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  and  particularly  by  the  laws  of  the  land — ^that  if  they  should 
refuse  to  do  so,  he  would  appeal  to  the  just  Judge  of  the  world,  who 
would  at  last  judge  them  all,  and  pronounce  a  righteous  sentence."* 

This  speech  was  delivered  without  affectation  or  embmrrasoment,  and 
with  such  fimmess  and  clearness  of  intonation,  that  according  to  a  cavalier 
historian,  many  persons  present  were  afterwards  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
looked  and  spoke  as  he  had  been  accustomed  when  at  the  head  of  his 
army.f  The  chancellor  replied  to  Montrose,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  furious 
invective,  "punctually  proving  him,  (says  Balfour)  by  his  acts  of  hostility, 
to  be  a  person  most  infomous,  perjured,  treacherous,  and  of  all  that  this 
land  ever  brought  forth,  the  most  creuell  and  inhumane  butcher  and 
murtherer  of  his  natione,  a  sworne  enimy  to  the  covenant  and  pesce  oi 
his  countrey,  and  one  quhosse  boundlesse  pryde  and  ambition  bad  lost 
the  fiither,  and  by  his  wicked  counsells  done  quhat  in  him  lay  to  distroy 
the  sone  lykwayes.":): 

Montrose  attempted  to  address  the  court  a  second  time,  but  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  chancellor,  who  ordered  him  to  keep  silence, 
and  to  kneel  down  and  receive  his  sentence*  The  prisoner  at  once  obey- 
ed, but  remarked,  that  on  falling  on  his  knees,  he  meant  only  to  honour 
the  king  his  master,  and  not  the  parliament  While  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston^  the  clerk-register,  was  reading  the  sentence,  Montrose  kept  his 
countenance  erect  and  displayed  his  usual  finnness.  After  the  sentence 
had  been  read,  the  eiecutioner,  agreeably  to  ancient  practice,  repeated 
the  doom.  Montrose  was  thereupon  carried  back  to  pri8on,§  there  to 
remain  till  three  o'clock  the  following  day,  the  time  fixed  for  his  execu- 
tion. 

The  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  voice  of  religion,  now  demanded  that 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  spend  the  short  time  he  had 
to  live,  in  those  solemn  preparations  for  death,  enjoined  by  religion,  in 
privacy  and  without  molestation ;  but  it  was  his  fate  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  in  whose  breasts  such  feelings  had  no  place,  and  whose  religion  was 
deeply  imbued  with  a  stem  and  gloomy  fimaticism,  to  which  charity  was  an 
entire  stranger.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Montrose  returned  to  prison, 
than  he  was  again  assailed  by  the  ministers,  who  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  submit  to  the  kirk,  no  doubt  considering  the  conversion  of  such  an 
extraordinary  malignant  as  Montrose,  as  a  theological  achievement  of 
the  first  importanc'e.  To  subdue  his  obstinacy,  they  magnified  the  power 
of  the  keys,  which  they  said  had  been  committed  to  them,  and  informed 
him  that  unless  he  reconciled  himsdf  to  the  kirk  and  obtained  a  re- 


«  Wishart,  p.  301.         t  Monteith^s  Hist,  of  the  Troubles,  p.  514. 
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letLfte  fW>in'the  is^tence  ^  exconmiitiiieatkmiHuch  kad  been  pronouneed 
&g8Limt  him,  hd  iro^ld  be  etetnolly  damiied.  But  MoBtroae*  regaidless 
bf^  their' threiertsttid  denbwAMonnj  remained  inflexible^  Beeidee  the 
teifiiflt^kiSy  he  mhib  frequently  waited  npon  by  the  magistrates  of  the  eily, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation.  He  told  tiiem  that  he  was 
much  indebted  to  the  parliament  for  the  great  honour  they  had  deci'eed 
him,*— Aat  he  was  pronder  to  ha^re  his  head  fixed  upon  the  .top  of  the 
prison,  than  If  they  had  decreed  a  golden  statne  to  be  ereosed-  to  him  in 
the  market-place,  or  ordered  his  portrait  to  be  placed  in  the  king's  bed- 
chamber,— ^hftt  so  fiur  from  grieving  for  the  mutilation  which  his  body 
was  about  to  undergo,  he  was  happy  that  the  parliament  had  taken  such 
an  effectual  method  of  preserving  the  memory  of  his  loyalty,  by  trans- 
mitting such  proofs  of  them  to  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  he  only  wish^  that  he  had  flesh  enough  to  have  sent  a  piece  to 
every  city  in  Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  his  unshaken  love  and 
'fideKly '  to  his  kii^  and  ^eonntry.*  But  annoying  as  the  visits  of 
the  ministers  and  magistrates  undoubtedly  were,  Montrose  was  still  far- 
'^er  doomed  to  undergo  t^e  hnmiliatioD  of  being  placed  under  the  more 
immediate  charge  of  Major  Weir,  who  afterwards  obtained  an  inflimons 
»6(oHety  in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence*  This  incestuous  wretch, 
who  laid  clum  to  superior  godliness,  and  who  pretended  to  be  gifted 
wfth  the  spirit  of  prayer,  of  which  he  gave  proofe  by  many  extemporary 
eflusions,  gave  Montrose  great  uneasiness  by  smoking  tobacco,  to  the 
smdl  of  which,  MontrMe  had,  like  Charles  I.,  a  particular  aversion. 

During  the  night,  when  free  fVom  the  intrusion  of  the  ministers^ 
Montrose  occupied  himself  in  prayer  and  mental  devotion,  and  even 
found  leisure  to  gratify  his  poetic  taste,  by  composing  the  following  lines 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  window  of  the  chamber  in  whieh  he  was  con* 
fined. 

,  heV  tbttm  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake. 
Than  plaee  my  par.bolled^6ad  «pon  a  stiJca ; 
Scatter  my  ashes,  strow  them  in  the  air. 
Lord,  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeful  fhou'lt  reoover  once  my  dust, 
Aad  4ehidQDt  thoi^  nise  me  wkk  the  just. 

On  the  -moming  of  the  twenty-first  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  tile  city  of  ficfinbuigh  was  put  into  a  state  of  commotion  by  the 
noise)  of  drams  and  trumpets,  which  was  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
€^y.  The  sonnd  attraieted  the  notice  of  Montrose,  who  inquired  at  the 
captfliSn  of  the  guard  the  caase  of  it  The  officer  told  him  that  the  par- 
lia*i«fnt,  dreading  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  by  the  mob,  under 
the  infloeDce  of  the  malignantSi  to  rescue  him,  had  given  orders  to  call 

•  Wlshart,  p.  aD3. 
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oat  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  anns.  <<  Do  I/'  said  the  marquis, 
**  who  was  such  a  terror  to  these  good  men,  when  alive,  continue  still  so 
fbrmidable  to  them,  now  that  I  am  about  to  die?  But  let  them  look  to 
themselves ;  fiyr  even  after  I  am  dead,  I  will  be  continually  present  to 
their  wicked  consciences,  and  become  more  formidable  to  them  than 
while  I  was  alive." 

Afto*  partaking  of  a  hearty  break&st,  Montrose  entered  npon  the 
business  of  the  toilet,  to  which  he  paid  particular  attention.  While  in 
the  act  of  combing  his  hair,  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Archibald  Johnston, 
the  clerk-register,  one  of  his  most  inveterate  foes,  who  made  some  im« 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  impropriety,  as  he  thought,  of  a  person  in  the 
dreadful  situation  of  the  marquis,  occupying  some  of  the  precious  mo- 
ments he  had  yet  to  live  in  frivolous  attentions  to  his  person.  The  mar- 
quis, who  knew  well  the  character  of  this  morose  man,  thus  addressed 
him  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  **  While  my  head  is  my  own,  I  will  dress 
and  adorn  it ;  but  to*morrow,  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may  treat  it 
as  you  please.*' 

About  an  hour  b^ore  the  time  fixed  for  his  execution,  Montrose  was 
waited  upon  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  who  saw  him  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  execution  on  the  same  vehicle  on  which  he  had  been  carried 
into  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  dress  which  he  wore  on  that  x)ccasioo, 
he  was  now  habited  in  a  superb  scarlet  doak,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  lace,  which  his  friends  had  provided  him  with.  Long  before  his 
removal  from  prison,  an  immense  assemblage  of  persons  had  congregated 
around  the  place  of  execution  in  Uie  High-street,  all  of  whom  were 
deeply  affected  on  Montrose's  appearance.  As  he  proceeded  along,  he 
had,  says  Wishart,  ^*  such  a  grand  air,  and  so  much  beauty,  majesty, 
and  gravity  appeared  in  his  countenance,  as  shocked  the  whole  city  at 
the  cruelty  that  was  designed  him  ;  and  extorted  even  from  his  enemies 
this  unwilling  confession,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  lofty  and  ele- 
vated soul,  and  of  the  most  unshaken  constancy  and  resolution  that  the 
age  had  produced.*' 

It  had  always  been  the  uniform  practice  in  Scotland  to  permit  all  per- 
sons about  to  suffer  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  to  address  the  assembled 
spectators,  and  on  mounting  the  scaffold  Montrose  was  proceeding  to 
avail  himself  of  this  privilege ;  but  the  magistrates,  who  probably  had 
received  their  instructions  from  the  parliament,  refused  to  allow  him  to 
harangue  the  multitude.  His  friends,  however,  anticipating  this,  had 
hired  a  young  man,  skilled  in  stenogn^hy,  who,  having  stationed  him- 
self near  the  scaffold,  was  enabled  to  take  down  the  substance  of  some 
observations  which  Montrose  was  permitted  to  make  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions put  by  some  persons  who  surrounded  him. 

He  began  by  remarking  that  he  would  consider  it  extremely  hard  in- 
deed if  the  mode  of  his  death  should  be  esteemed  any  reflection  upon 
him,  or  prove  offensive  to  any  good  Christian,  seeing  that'such  occur- 
rences often  happened  to  the  good,  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and  oflen 
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to  the  wicked  at  the  hands  of  the  good — and  that  just  men  sometimes 
perish  in  their  righteousness^  while  wicked  men  prosper  in  their  villanies. 
That  he^  therefore^  expected  that  those  who  knew  him  well  would  not 
esteem  him  the  less  for  his  present  sufferings,  especially  as  many  greater 
and  more  deserving  men  than  he  had  undergone  the  same  untimely  and 
disgraceful  fate.  Yet,  that  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  all  the 
judgments  of  God  were  just,  and  that  the  punishment  he  waa  about  to 
suffer  was  very  deservedly  inflicted  upon  him  for  the  many  private  sins 
he  had  committed,  and  he  therefore  willingly  submitted  to  it ; — that  he 
freely  pardoned  and  Ibrgave  his  enemies,  whom  he  reckoned  but  the 
instruments  of  the  Divine  will,  and  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  them, 
although  they  had  oppressed  the  poor,  and  perverted  judgment  and 
justice. 

That  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  he  had  undertaken  nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the  just  commands 
of  his  sovereign,  when  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties  by  his  rebellious 
subjects,  who  had  risen  up  in  arms  against  him — ^that  his  principal  study 
had  always  been  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  kingy  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  the  law  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  those  of  his  own  country ;  and 
that,  in  neither  of  these  respects,  had  he  transgressed  against  men,  but 
against  God  alone,  with  whom  he  expected  to  find  abundant  mercy,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  which,  he  was  ready  to  approach  the  eternal  throne 
without  terror — that  he  could  not  pretend  to  foretell  what  might  happen, 
or  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  Divine  Providence  ;  but  he  prayed  to  God 
that  the  indignities  and  cruelties  which  he  was  that  day  to  suffer  might 
not  be  a  prelude  of  still  greater  miseries  which  would  befiil  his  afflicted 
country,  which  was  &st  hastening  to  ruin* 

That  with  regard  to  the  grievous  censure  of  the  church,  which  he 
was  sorry  some  good  people  thought  it  a  crime  in  him  to  die  under,  he 
observed,  that  he  did  not  incur  it  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  to  his  lawfiil  prince,  for  the  security  of  religion, 
and  the  preservation  of  his  sacred  person  and  royal  authority — ^that  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  so  rashly  laid  upon  him  by  the  clergy,  gave 
him  much  concern,  and  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  released  fh>m  it, 
so  far  as  that  could  be  done,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  without 
hurting  his  conscience  or  allegiance,  which,  if  they  refused,  he  appealed 
to  God,  the  righteous  judge  of  the  world,  who,  ere  long,  was  to  be  his 
impartial  judge  and  gracious  redeemer. 

In  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  some  persons  who  had  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  marquis's  character  and  reputation  by  spreading  a  report 
that  he  had  laid  the  whole  blame  of  what  he  had  done  upon  the  king  and 
liis  royal  father,  he  observed  that  such  a  thought  had  never  for  once 
entered  into  his  breast — ^that  the  late  king  had  lived  a  saint  and  died  a 
martyr,  and  he  prayed  to  God,  that  as  his  own  fate  was  not  unlike  hii,  so 
his  death  mfght  be  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  piety  and  resignation ; 
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for  if  be  could  wieh  hU  nonl  id  another  inati's  stead,  or  to  bt?  conjoined 
with  it  in  the  same  condition  after  this  life,  it  would  be  his  alone. 

He  then  requested  that  the  people  would  judge  charitably  of  hira 
and  his  actions,  without  prejudice  and  without  passion.  He  desired  the 
prayers  of  all  good  men  for  his  soul ;  ibr  his  part,  he  said  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  them  all ;  and  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  submission  and 
humility,  deprecated  the  yengeance  of  Almighty  God,  which  had  been 
so  long  awakened,  and  which  was  still  impending  over  his  afflicted  country 
—that  his  enemies  were  at  liberty  to  exult  and  triumph  over  the  perishing 
remains  of  his  body,  but  the  utmost  indignities  they  could  inflict  should 
never  prevail  on  him,  now  at  his  death,  to  swerve  from  that  duty  and 
reverence  to  God,  and  obedience  and  respect  to  the  king,  which  he  had 
manifested  all  his  life  long.  ^*  I  can  say  no  more  (concluded  the  mar- 
quis), but  remit  myself  to  your  charity,  and  I  desire  your  prayers. 
You  that  are  scandalized  at  me,  give  me  your  charity ;  I  shall  pray  for 
you  all.  I  leave  my  soul  to  God,  my  service  to  my  prince,  my  good- 
will to  my  friends,  and  my  name  in  charity  to  you  all.  I  might  say 
more,  but  I  have  exonered  my  conscience ;  the  rest  I  leave  to  God's 
mercy."* 

A  party  of  ministers  who  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  scaffold  now 
attempted,  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  threats,  to  induce  Mon- 
trose to  yield  to  the  kirk  by  acknowledging  his  own  criminality ;  but  he 
denied  that  he  had  acted  contrar}'  to  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and,  of  course,  refused  to  accept  of  a  reconciliation  upon  such  terms. 
Finding  him  inflexible,  they  refused  to  pray  for  him  as  he  desired,  observ- 
ing, that  no  prayers  could  be  of  any  avail  to  a  man  who  was  an  outcast 
from  the  church  of  God.  Being  desired  to  pray  by  himself  apart,  he  told 
them  that  if  they  would  not  permit  the  people  to  join  with  him,  his  pray- 
ers alone  and  separately  before  so  large  an  assembly  would  perhaps  be 
offensive  both  to  them  and  him — ^that  he  had  already  poured  out  his 
soul  before  God,  who  knew  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he  had  committed 
his  spirit  He  then  shut  his  eyes,  and  holding  his  hat  before  his  face 
with  his  left  hand,  he  raised  his  right  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  in  which 
posture  he  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  silent  and  fervent 
prayer. 

As  the  fatal  hour  was  fast  approaching  when  this  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  to  bid  a  last  and  eternal  adieu  to  sublunary  things,  he  desired 
the  executioner  to  hasten  his  preparations.  This  hated  functionary,  ac- 
cordingly, brought  the  book  of  Montrose's  wars,  and  his  late  declara- 
tion, which,  by  the  sentence,  were  ordered  to  be  tied  round  his  neck 
with  a  cord.  Montrose  himself  assisted  in  carrying  this  part  of  his  sen- 
tence into  execution,  and  while  the  operation  was  performing,  good- 
humouredly  remarked,  that  he  considered  himself  as  much  honoured 
then  by  having  such  tokens  of  his  loyalty  attached  to  his  person  as  he 

•  Wishart,  p.  Sgo.    BiUfour,  vol.  ir.  p.  ft 
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had  been  when  his  majesty  had  invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  gar« 
ter.* 

Hitherto,  Montrose  had  remained  uncovered ;  but,  before  ascending 
the  ladder  which  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  gibbet,  which  rose  to  the* 
height  of  thirty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  scaffold,  he  requested  per- 
mission to  put  on  his  hat.  This  request  was,  however,  refused* .  He 
then  asked  leave  to  keep  on  his  cloak;  but  this  favour  was  also  denied 
him.  Irritated,  probably  at  these  refusals,  he  appears  for  a  momenta 
to  have  lost  his  usual  equanimity  of  temper,  and  when  orders  were  given 
to  pinion  his  arms,  he  told  the  magistrates  that  if  they  could  invent  any. 
further  marks  of  ignominy,  he  was  ready  to  endure  them  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  which  he  ascended  with  aston- 
ishing firmness,  Montrose  asked  the  executioner  how  long  his  body  was 
to  be  suspended  to  the  gibbet  "  Three  hours"  was  the  answer.  He 
then  presented  the  executioner  with  three  or  four  pieces  of  gold,  told 
him  he  freely  forgave  him  for  the  part  he  acted,  and  instructed  him  to 
throw  him  off  as  soon  as  he  observed  him  uplifting  his  hands.  The  exe- 
cutioner  watched  the  fatal  signal  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  when  the 
noble  victim  raised  his  hands,  the  ill-fiited  functionary  obeyed  the  maa<- 
date,  and  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow  by  a  flood  of  tears.  A  feeling  of 
horror  seized  the  assembled  multitude,  who  expressed  their  disapproba* 
tion  by  a  general  groan.  Among  the  spectators  were  many  persons  who 
had  indulged  during  the  day  in  bitter  invectives  against  Montrose,  but 
whose  feelings  were  so  overpowered  by  the  sad  spectacle  of  his  death 
that  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears.t  Even  the  hard-hearted  Ar- 
gyle,  who  displayed,  for  once,  at  least,  some  good  feeling,  by  absenting 
himself  from  the  execution,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  hearing  of 
Montrose's  death,  but  if  a  cavalier  writer  is  to  lie  believed,  his  son, 
Lord  Lome,  dbgraced  himself  by  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity.^ 

•  Wiahart,  p.  400.         t  Montrose  Redlvivus. 

t  "'Us  Slid  that  Argyle's  ezpressions  had  something  of  grief  in  them,  and  did  lllce* 
wise  weep  at  the  rehearsal  of  his  death,  (for  he  was  not  present  at  the  execution. )  Howso^ 
erer,  they  were  by  many  called  crocodiles'  teara,  how  worthily  I  leave  to  otlttrs  Judg- 
ment Bat  I  am  sure  there  did  in  his  son.  Lord  Lome,  appear  no  such  sign,  wIm 
neither  had  so  much  tenderness  of  heart  as  to  l)e  sorry,  nor  so  much  paternal  wit  as  to 
diaemble,  wbo^  entertaining  his  new  bride  (the  eaii  of  Moray's  daughter)  with  this 
spectacle,  modced  and  laughed  in  the  midst  of  that  weeping  assembly  ;  and,  staying  af^ 
terwards  to  see  him  hewn  in  pieces,  triumphed  at  erery  strolce  which  was  bestowed  vpMi 
his  mangled  body."  Montrose  UedivlTus,  edition  of  1662.  Note  to  Wishart's  Memoir^ 
p.  401. 

The  dismembered  portions  of  Montrose's  body  were  disposed  of  in  terms  of  the  sen- 
tence. Lady  Napier,  the  wife  of  Montrose's  esteemed  friend  and  relation,  being  de- 
sirous of  procuring  his  heart,  employed  some  adventuroos  persons  to  obtain  it  for  her. 
They  accomplished  this  object  on  the  second  day  after  the  execution,  and  wera  hand* 
somoly  rewarded  by  her  ladyship.  The  heart  was  embalmed  by  a  surgeon,  and  after 
being  enshrined  in  a  rich  gold  urn,  was  sent  by  her  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis^  thta 
in  Flanders.  The  fhmily  of  Napier  possess  a  portrait  of  Lady  Napier,  in  which  tliere  - 
is  a  representation  of  the  urn. — Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  note,  p.  125 ; 
edited  by  C  K.  Sharpe,  Bsqnire. 
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Tkis  ilied>  at  tke  eariy  age  of  thirty-eighty  James  GhraliAinf,  marquW 
of  Montrofle,  who  had  acquired  during  a  short  career  of  militaiy 
I^OTf  greater  reputdilion  thoa  perhaps  ever  feR  to  the  lot  of  any  com- 
mmder  in  aneient  or  modem  times  within  the  same  compass  of 
time.  That  partisans  may  have  exaggerated  hii^  actions,  and  eic- 
toHM  his  character  too  highly,  may  be  ftfriy  admitted ;  bat  it  caniiot 
be  denied  that  Montxoee  was  realty  a  great  cohimander,  and  that  there 
were  noble  and  generous  traits  about  him  which  indieited  a  hig&  add 
cultivated  mind,  fkr  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  howevei 
much  the  military  exploits  of  Montrose  may  be  admired,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  his  sword  was  drawn  against  his  own  countrymen  in 
their  struggles  against  arbitrary  power,  and  that  although  there  was  much 
to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  the  covenanters,  subsequent  events,  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  showed  that  they  were  not  mistd&en  in  the 
dread  which  they  entertained  of  the  extinction  of  their  religious  liberties, 
liad  Charles  die  First  succeeded  in  his  designs. 

Among  Montrose's  officers  five  of  the  most  distinguished  were  select- 
ed for  execution,  all  of  whom  perished  under  '  the  Maiden,'  a  speciei^ 
of  the  guillotine,  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Regent  Morton,  to 
which  he  himself  became  the  first  victim.  The  officers  who  suffeted 
were.  Sir  John  Hurry,*  Captain  Spottiswood,  younger  of  Dairsie,  Sir 
Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty,  Colonel  William  Sibbald,  and  Captain  Char- 
terisy  a  cadet  of  the  ancient  family  oLAmisfield.  All  these  met  dieath 
with  extraordinary  fortitude.  Sir  Francis  Hay,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
<<  and  therefm^,  (as  a  cavalier  historian  quaintly  observies)  not  coming 
within  the  compass  of  the  ministers'  prayers,"f  displayed  in  particular 
an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  name  and  &mi]y4     After  a  witty  metapho- 

Ailar  the  lUitoratioii,  the  trunk  was  dlglnterrad,  and  the  ether  renudnt  eoUeoled»  and 
on  lllh  May,  1661,  were  deposited  with  great  loiemnity  by  order  of  Charles  IL,  in  ihq  . 
Ihmily  aiile  in  St  Giles*  church.    The  remains  of  Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty  were 
honoured  with  a  similar  mark  of  respect  on  the  same  day.     For  an  account  of  the  cere- 
monial, see  Nos.  Z7  and  fS  of  the  Appendix  to  Wishart's  M emdn. 

•  Hurry  was  at  first  condemned  by  the  parliament  to  perpetMal  banishmeut.  ^  but 
the  oommiasion  of  the  kirk  TOled  he  should  die,  and  thenupen  sent  ther  modemtor* 
with  other  two  of  their  numbei^  to  the  pariiameni  houses  who  Tory  saudUy,  in  flice  of 
that  great  and  honourable  oourt,  (if  it  IumI  not  been  then  a  body  without  a  head)  told  the 
pnsident  and  chancellor  that  the  parliament  had  granted  life  to  a  man  whom  the  law 
had  appointed  for  death,  being  a  man  of  blood,  (citing  these  words  of  our  Mesaed  Sa* 
vioar  to  Peter—*  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword ;')  whereas.  It 
was  vary  weill  knoune,  all  the  blood  that  that  unfortunate  gentleman  had  shed  In  Scot* 
kuid  WW  in  ther  quarrell  and  defence^  being  but  then  engaged  in  his  master's  servica^ 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  eououted  at  the  kirk's  Instigatloaai 

**  The  paiUament  ww  sae  farre  lh>m  rebuking  ther  bold  intruden,  or  resenting  those 
acts  of  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  now  quyte  besyde  ther  mailer's  oommissione,  as  they 
will  have  it  undentood,  and  thar  owne  solemne  profesdone  not  to  meddle  in  secular  af- 
fUn,  that  they  rescinded  their  former  act,  and  passed  a  sentence  of  death  upon  him, 
hereby  imitating  ther  dear  brethren,  the  parliament  of  England,  in  the  caioe  of  the 
Hothams."— Memoirs  of  the  Somerrille  Family. 

f  Wishart,  p.  412. 

t  **  His  constancy  at  death  show  well  he  repented  nothing  he  did,  fa  order  to  his  alle- 
giance and  Mi^esty's  senrice,  to  the  great  shame  of  those  who  threatened  him  with  their 

II.  O 
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rical  allusioo  to  ^Uhe  Maideiiy"  he  kissed  the  fiatal  instrameaty  and 
Imeeling  down,  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  Colonel  Sibbald  exhibited 
a  surprising  gaiety,  and,  ^  with  an  undaunted  behaviour,  marched  up 
to  the  block,  as  if  he  had  been  to  act  the  part  of  a  gallant  in  a  play."* 
An  instance  of  the  unfeeling  levity  with  which  such  melancholy  scenes 
were  witnessed,  even  by  those  who  considered  themselves  the  minbters 
of  the  gospel,  occurred  on  the  present  as  on  former  occasions.  Ci^tain 
Spottiswood,  grandson  of  the  archbishop  of  that  niune,  having  on  his 
knees,  said  the  following  prayer  :-^'^  O  Lord,  who  hath  be^  graciously 
pleased  to  bring  me  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  truat  at  thb 
time  you  will  waft  me  over  this  sea  of  blood  to  my  heavenly  Canaan  ;*' 
was  rebuked  by  a  minister  who  was  near  him  in  the  following 
words  :«•<<  Take  tent,  (heed)  take  tent,  sir,  that  you  drown  not  by  the 
gate  r*  (way.)  Spotttswood  readied  with  great  modesty  that  **  he  hoped 
he  was  no  Egyptian,"  an  answer  which  forced  the  base  intruder  to  retire 
among  the  crowd  to  conceid  his  shame. 

The  execution  of  Captain  Charteris,  (the  last  who  suffered)  was  a 
source  of  mekincboly  regrel  to  his  friends,  and  of  triumph  to  the  ounis- 
ters*  He  was  a  man  of  a  determined  mind ;  but  his  health  being  much 
impaired  by  wounds  which  he  had  received,  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist 
the  importimities  of  his  friends,  who,  as  a  means  of  saving  his  life,  as 
they  thought,  pprevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  make  a  public  declaration 
of  his  errors.  Thb  unhappy  man,  accordingly,  when  on  the  scaffold, 
read  a  long  speech,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  ministers, 
penned  in  a  peculiarly  mournful  strain,,  in  which  he  lamented  hb  apos- 
tacy  from  the  covenant,  and  acknowledged  **  other  things  which  he  bad 
vented  to  them  (the  minbters)  iq  auricular  confemon"f  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  expectations  which  he  and  hb  friends  were  led  to  en- 
tertain that  his  life  would  bo  spared,  he  hftd  no  sooner  finished  hb 
speech  than  he  was  despatched. 

apocrjrphfil  excommunicaUoiMi,  to  which  he  gare  no  more  place  than  our  Saviour  to  the 
doTirs  temptatlonab'*— Relation  of  the  True  Funerals  of  the  Great  Lord  Marqueise  oi 
Montrose. 

•  Wiahait 

t  Wiahait,  p.  41&  —The  practice  of  auricular  confession  seems  to  have  existed  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  covenanters.  It  is  singular  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
evidence  of  the  minister  of  Ormiston,  to  whom  the  noted  Mi\{or  Weir  had  communicated 
his  secrets  in  auricular  confession,  he  would  not  hare  been  convicted.— 'See  Amot's 
Criminal  Trials. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Arrival  of  Glkariw  ll.-*Hfo  reespfioo-^PniptratiaDB  «f  tho  HiisUsh  to  i«v«ae  SqoIIaii4 
•— CromweU  crnwee  tho  Twtod— Appoanaoe  of  the  country— ArrivcB  at  Mufselburgh 
—Attacks  the  Scottish  army  betweon  Edinburgh  and  Leitb,  and  repulsed—Purging 
of  the  Scottish  army — Cromwell  redres  to  Dunbar-— Returns  to  Muscelbiurgli— Mores 
on  Colintop— Scots  draw  up  at  Conlofphlne— Cromwell  ret«i»  to  MutMiburgii— 
The  DunfermUne  Declaration— Retreat  of  CromweU— Battle  of  Dunbar*-Declan- 
tion  and  Warning  of  the  Kirk — Flight  of  the  king  from  Perth^His  capture— Insur- 
rections  in  the  Highlands— Repressed— Praceedings  of  Cromwell— <^ndiiet  of  the 
western  army<— Defeated  by  Lambert— Preparations  of  the  Soots  for  a  new  campaign 
— M«rah  of  Cromwell  towards  Stiriinf— Crsosss  the  Forth  ai  the  Queensferry— De- 
feat of  HcHbum — Death  of  the  young  cbief  of  Maclean— CromweQ  enters  Perth- 
Scottish  army  inTBdes  England — Followed  by  Cromwell— Battle  of  Woroester— FHgbt 
of  the  king. 

Having  arranged  with  the  commissionerBy  the  coDditions  on  which 
he  waa  to  atcead  the  Scottish  throne,  Charles^  with  about  five  hundred 
attendants,  left  Holland  on  the  second  of  June^  in  some  vessels  furnished 
him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  after  a  boisterous  voyage  of  three 
weeks,  during  which  he  was  daily  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  Eng- 
lish cruizers,  arrived  in  the  Moray  frith,  and  disembarked  at  Garmouth, 
a  small  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month. 
Before  landing,  however,  the  covenant  was  presented  to  him  for  signa- 
ture by  John  Livmgston,  a  minister,*  to  which  the  king  readily  adhi- 
bited his  subscription,  but  which  he  had  no  intention  of  observing 
longer  than  suited  his  purpose.  Looking  upon  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  as  his  own  by  hereditary  right — a  right  which  he  had 
never  forfeited,  but  from  the  possession  of  which  the  enemies  of  monar- 
chical government  were  attempting  unjustly  to  exclude  him — ^he  pro- 
bably considered  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  justified 
kim  in  pursuing  the  course  he  did,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
inheritance ;  yet,  as  dissimulation  is  never  allowable,  it  would  require 
no  inoonriderable  power  of  casuistry  to  palliate  sufficiently  the  conduct 
of  Charles  on  this  occasion.  The  pariiament  certainly  had  no  right  to 
impose  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  upon  him,  but  having  accepted  it 
without  reservation^  he  was  not  entitled  to  disregard  it  altogether,  far  less 
to  allow  it,  as  he  afterwards  did,  to  be  burnt  in  London  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  executioner. 

*  Kirkton'B  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  ei. 
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The  Dews  of  the  king's  arrival  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  twenftjr* 
sixth  of  June*    The  guns  of  the  castle  were  fired  in  honour  of  the  erenb 
and  the  inhabitants  manifested  their  joy  by  bonfires  and  other  demon- 
strotioiis  of  popular  feeling.     The  same  enthusiasm  spread  quickly 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  his  nuyesty  was  welcomed  with  warm  con- 
gratulatioas  as  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  Falkland,  whidi 
had  been  allotted  to  him  by  pailiament  as  the  place  of  his  residence.   The 
pleasure  he  received  from  these  {Mrofessions  of  loyalty  was,  however,  not 
without  alloy,  being  obliged,  at  the  request  of  the  parliament,  to  dismiss 
from  his  presence  some  of  his  best  friends,  both  Scots  and  English,  par- 
tioulariy  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  I^mderdale,  and  other  '^  en- 
gagers," who,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  fourth  of  June  against  **  classed 
delinquents,"  were  debarred  from  returning  to  the  kingdom,  or  remain- 
ing thereib,  **  without  the  express  warrant  of  the  estates  of  parliament''* 
Of  the  English  exiles  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Wilmot,  and  seven 
gentlemen  of  the  household  were  allowed  to  remain  with  hinuf    In  feet, 
with  these  exceptions,  every  person  even  suspected  of  being  a  '<  malig- 
nant,'* was  carefully  excluded  fi^m  the  court,  and  his  miyesty  was  thussur^ 
rounded  by  the  heads  of  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy.    These  last 
scarcely  ever  left  his  person,  watched  his  words  and  motions,  and  in- 
flicted upon  him  long  harangues,  in  which  he  was  often  reminded  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  family. 

The  rulers  of  the  English  commonwealth,  aware  of  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  going  on  between  the  young  king  and  the  Scots  com« 
missioners  in  Holland,  became  apprehensive  of  their  own  stability, 
should  a  union  take  place  between  the  covenanters  and  the  English 
presbyterians,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  they  therefore  re- 
solved to  invade  Scotland,  and  by  reducing  it  to  their  authority  extin- 
gmsh  for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  king  and  his  party.  Fair&x  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  Cromwell  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  dtt*' 
tined  for  this  purpose ;  but  as  Fair&x  considered  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
hmd  as  a  violation  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  which  he  had  sworn 
to  observe,  he  refused,  notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  to 
accept  the  command,  which  was  in  consequence  devolved  upon  Crom- 
weU. 

The  preparations  making  in  England  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland, 
were  met  with  corresponding  activity  in  Scotland,  the  parliament  of 
which  ordered  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  be  inmiediately  raised 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country.  The  nominal  command 
of  this  army  was  given  to  the  carl  of  Leven,  who  had  become  old  and 
infirm ;  but  David  Leslie  his  relative,  was  in  reality  the  commander. 
Tlie  levies  went  on  with  considerable  rapidity,  but  b^re  they  were  as- 
sembled Cromwell  crossed  the  Tweed  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July 
at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  well  appointed  and  high  disciplined 

*  fialfoar,  roL  iv.  p.  42.  f  Ibid.  77. 
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Ipoops.  On  his  maieh  flroin  Berwick  to  MusB^bnrgh  a  tcene  of  desola- 
tion was  preaented  to  the  eyes  of  Cromwell,  far  surpassing  any  tiling  he 
had  ever  before  witnessed.  With  the  exoepdou  of  a  ibw  old  women  ted 
ohildren;  not  a  hnman  being  was  to  be  seen^  and  the  whole  comtiy  ap- 
peared as' one  great  waste  over  whidi  the  hsad  of  the  ruthless  destroye. 
had  ezeroised  its  ravages.  To  understand  ilie  eonse  of  this  it  is  neces- 
ssry  to  mention^  that,  with  the  vie w  of  depriiriag  the  enemy  of  provisions, 
iastruotions  had  been  issued  to  lay  waste  the  oountry  between  Berwiek 
ind  the  ciq[>ital ;  to  remove  or  destroy  the  cattle  and  provisions,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  should  retire  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  under 
die  severest  penalties.  To  induce  them  to  comply  with  this  ferocious 
command,  appalling  statements  of  the  cruelties  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland 
were  industriously  circulated  among  the  people,  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  put  all  the  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty  to  death,  to  cut 
off  the  right  hands  of  all  the  bojrs  between  six  and  sixteen,  and  to  bore 
the  breasts  of  all  females  of  age  for  bearing  children,  with  red-hot  irons.* 
Fortunatdy  for  his  army  Cromwell  had  provided  a  fleet  in  case  of 
exigency,  which  followed  his  course  along  Uie  coast,  and  supj^ed  him 
with  provisions. 

The  English  general  continued  his  course  along  the  coast  till  he  ar> 
rived  at  Musselburgh,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Here 
he  learnt  that  the  Scots  army,  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and 
had  made  a  deep  entrenchment  in  front  of  their  lines,  along  which  they 
had  erected  several  batteries.  Cromwell  reconnoitered  this.  po6ition» 
and  tried  all  his  art  to  induce  the  Scots  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment; but  as  Leslie's  plan  was  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  force 
Cromwell  either  to  attack  him  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  or  to  re- 
treat back  into  England  after  his  supply  of  provisions  should  be  ex« 
hausted,  he  kept  his  army  within  their  entrenchments. 

As  Cromwell  perceived  that  he  would  be  soon  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  position,  or  of  retracing  his  steps 
through  the  ruined  track  over  which  his  army  had  lately  passed,  he 
resolved  upon  an  assault,  and  fixed  Monday  the  twenty-ninth  day  ct 
July  for  advancing  on  the  enemy.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  king,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  but  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his 
council  and  the  commanders,  visited  the  army  that  very  day.  Hb  pre- 
sence was  hailed  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers,  who  indulged 
in  copious  libations  to  the  health  of  their  sovereign.  The  soldiers  in 
consequence  neglected  their  duty,  and  great  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
camp  ;f  but  on  the  approach  of  Cromwell  sufiicient  order  was  restored, 
and  they  patiently  waited  his  attack.  Having  selected  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  position,  near  a  spot  caUed  the  Quarry  Holes,  about  halfway 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  as  appearing  to  him  the  most  favourable 

•  Whitelock,  p.  465.  f  Balfour,  rol.  ir.  p.  861 
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point  hr  eommcncing  the  operatiom  of  the  day,  Cromwell  led  forward 
his  army  to  the  assault ;  but  after  a  desperate  strugj^e  he  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  two  of  his  caimoB.    The  regiment  of  Lawera  partieulap* 
ly  distinguished  itedl  on  this  occasion,  which  not  only  routed  a  ceifr- 
siderable  body  of  Cromw^s  foot,  but  dro^o  a  party  of  aartillery  from 
the  adjc^ing  hill  at  St  Leonard's  chiqpd,  w&ere  they  had  planted  some 
cannon  to  play  on  the  Scottish  position.    Under  the  protection  of  a  large 
body  of  horse  the  EngliiA  r^med  their  eimnon  ;  but  they  lost  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  men  and  horses  from  an  incessant  fire  of  mudketry 
kept  up  by  Lawers'  men  from  the  hedges  and  rocks.*      Crom#^ 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  thiity-first,  and  would  probably  have  carried 
Leslie^  poution  but  for  a  destructive  ftpe  from  some  batteries  near 
Leith.    While  skiiMshing  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  fine,  Sir 
James  Haekett,  who  should  have  seedoded  David  Leslie,  **  received  a 
great  fright,"  says  Balfour,  and  was  so  alarmed  that  he  scampered  off  at 
foU  gallop ;  but  on  the  third  of  August  he  and  Colonel  Scott,  who  sppears 
also  to  have  acted  a  cowardly  part,  were  exculpated  by  the  oomauttee^ 
^*  yet  that  (continues  Balfour)  did  little  to  save  their  honour  amongst 
honest  men,  and  soldiours  of  worthe  and  reputatione/If     Cromwell 
retired  to  Musselbur^  in  the  evening,  where  he  was  unex^pectedly 
attacked  by  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse  and  five  hundred  foot,  eooa- 
manded  by  Major-General  Montgomery,  son  oiihe  earl  of  Eglinton,  and 
Colonel  Straehan,  which  had  been  despatched  at  an  early  part  of  the  day 
by  a  circiSitous  route  to  the  r^ht^  for  the  purpose  of  fidling  on  Cromwell's 
rear.     If  Balfour  is  to  be  credited,  this  party  beat  Cromwell  '<  soundlie^" 
and  would  have  defeated  his  whole  army  if  they  had  had  an  additional 
force  of  one  thousand  men ;  bat  aa  English  writer  iafonpi  us,  that  the 
Scots  suffered  severely .;[     AcconJtog  to  the  first  mentioned  author  the 
English  had  five  colonels  and  five  hundred  men  killed,  wbile  the  latter 
states  the  loss  of  the  Scots  to  have  been  about  a  hundred  men»  and  a 
large  number  of  priBoners.     On  the  following  day,  Cromwell,  probably 
finding  that  he  had  enough  of  mouths  to  consume  his  provisions,  without 
the  aid  of  prisoners,  offered  to  exchange  aU  those  be  had  taken  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  sent  the  wounded  Scots  fiack  to  their  camp. 

These  renconnterB,  notwithstanding  the  expectatioBS  of  the  ministers, 
and  the  vaunts  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  their  pretended  suc- 
cesses, inspired  some  of  Leslie's  otHcevs  with  a  sahttary  dread  of  the 
prowess  of  Cromwell's  veterans.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  feeling  is 
related  by  Bidfour  in  the  ease  of  the  earl  of  W.  (he  suppresses  the  name) 
who  '*  beinng  commaadit  the  nixt  day  (the  day  after  the  last  mentioned 
ddrmisfa)  in  the  nK>ming,  to  marche  out  one  a  partey,  saw  he  oould  uot 
goe  one  npone  service  untiB  he  had  his  brackefoste.  The  braeke&ste 
was  delayed  above  4  hours  in  getting  until  the  L.  General  beii^  privily 
advertissed  by  a  secrett  frind»  that  my  Lord  was  peaceably  myndit  that 

•  Balfour,  toI.  ir.,  p.  66.  i  Ibid,  p.  8a  t  Whitolock. 
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moraiiig»  flent  him  ezpieose  oiden  not  to  marche,  to  sare  his  r^uUtion. 
One  this,  the  g»iiant3  of  the  anney  raissed  a  proverbey  '  That  they 
wold  not  goe  out  one  a  partey  until  they  gate  ther  brackefaste.'  "* 

For  several  days  Cromwell  remaii^ed  inactive  in  his  oamp,  during 
which  the  parliamentary  committee  subjected  the  Scots  army  to  a  purg- 
ing operation,  which  impaired  its  efficiency,  and,  perhaps,  contributed 
chiefly  to  its  ruin.  As  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  c(msidered 
by  the  covenanters  as  a  sacred  pledge  to  God,  which  no  true  Christian 
oould  refuse  to  take,  they  looked  upon  those  who  declined  to  subscribe 
it  as  the  enemies  of  religion,  with  whom  it  would  be  criminal  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven  to  associate.  This  principle  had  been  acted  upon  when 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  invaded  England,  and  had  led  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  his  army ;  but  such  an  instructive  lesscm  was  thrown  away 
upon  the  enthusiasts  who  usurped  the  direction  of  afihirs  in  Scotland  at 
this  time,  and,  aecordiggly,  the  ministers  preached  incessantly  against 
the  sinfulness  of  allowing  malignants  and  the  enemies  of  the  covenant  to 
remain  in  the  army,  and  they  denounced  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  land  and  army  if  such  moa  were  suffered  to  remain  among  them. 
A  committee  of  parliament  had  been  appointed  for  purging  the  army, 
which  now  entered  upon  its  task ;  but  before  the  purgation  commenced, 
the  king  received  a  hint,  equivalent  to  a  command,  fixmi  the  heads  of 
the  covenanters  to  retire  to  Dunfermline,  an  order  which  he  obeyed 
(<  sore  against  his  own  mind,'-  f  by  taking  his  departure  on  Friday  the 
second  of  August,  after  spending  the  short  space  of  two  hours  at  a  ban- 
quet, which  had  been  provided  fi>r  him  by  the  city  <^  Edinburgh.  No 
sooner  had  the  king  departed  than  the  purging  process  was  commenced, 
and  on  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  days  of  August,  during  which  the 
committee  held  their  sittings,  no  less  than  eighty  officers,  all  men  of 
unquestionable  loyalty,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  common  sol- 
diers, were  expelled  from  the  army,  t 

In  the  meantime  Cromwell's  army  began  to  be  in  lack  of  provisions, 
but  it  was  immediately  supplied  by  some  English  vessels  which  ar* 
rived  at  Dunbar,  whither  Cromwell  retired  with  his  army  on  the  fifUi 
of  August  Here  he  ^nd  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  remained  in 
the  town  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Touched  with  commiseration,  he 
generously  distributed  among  them,  on  his  supplies  being  landed,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wheat  and  pease.$ 

While  the  ministers  were  thanking  Grod  "  for  sending  the  sectarian 
army  (for  so  they  designated  the  independents)  back  the  itay  they  came^ 
and  flinging  such  a  terrror  into  their  hearts,  as  made  them  fly  when  none 
pursued,'*!!  Cromwdi  suddenly  re-^>peared  at  Musselburgh,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  their  thanksgivings 

Seeing  no  hopes  of  the  Scots  army  leavmg  its  entrenchments,  and 

•  Balfoar,  toI  .  W.,  p.  97.  f  BidfiNir. 

I  Balfovr,  voL  ir„  p.  60.  S  Whitelock.  |  Ibid.  p.  MSr 
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afraid  that  farther  delay  might  be  injurious  to  him,  Cromwell  made  a 
movement  on  the  thirteenth  of  August  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  village  of 
ColintoD^  three  miles  south-west  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  posted  the 
main  body  of  his  army.  The  Scottish  General  thinking  that  Cromwell; 
bad  an  intention  of  attacking  him  in  his  rear,  raised  his  camp  and  marched 
towards  Corstorphine,  about  two  miles  north  from  Colinton^  where  ho 
drew  out  his  army.  Both  armies  surveyed  each  other  for  several  days, 
but  neither  attempted  to  bring  the  other  to  action.  As  he  could  not^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  the  two  armies,  attack 
his  opponents  with  any  probability  of  success,  Cromwell  again  returned 
to  Musselburgh  with  his  army  on  a  Sunday,  that  he  might  not  be 
harassed  in  his  march  by  the  covenanters,  who  never  fought  but  on 
the  defensive  on  that  day. 

Although  the  king  before  his  landing  had  subscribed  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  although  they  had  purged  the  army  to  their 
heart's  content,  still  Argyle  and  his  party  were  not  satbfied,  and  they, 
therefore,  required  his  majesty  to  subscribe  a  declaration  "  for  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  all  honest  men,"  to  the  effect  after-mentioned.  A  copy  of  the 
proposed  declaration  had  been  put  into  the  king's  hands  by  the  marquis 
of  Argyle  on  his  departure  from  the  army,  and  on  the  ninth  of  August, 
commissioners  from  the  committees  of  the  army  and  the  kirk  arrived 
at  Dunfermline  to  require  his  subscription  to  the  declaration ;  but  as 
the  declaration  contained  several  things  offensive  to  his  feelings,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  sign  it 

The  commissioners  having  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  reported  pro- 
gress, the  commission  of  the  general  assembly  met  in  the  west  kirk  on  the 
thirteenth  of  August,  and  drew  up  a  declaration,  setting  forth  that  as  there 
might  be  just  ground  of  stumbling,  on  account  of  his  majesty's  refiisal  to 
subscribe  the  declaration  offered  to  him,  and  considering  his  former  car- 
riage and  resolutions  for  the  future  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  God,  and 
the  enemies  and  friends  thereof  they  therefore  declared  that  the  kirk  and 
kingdom  ought  not  to  own  nor  espouse  any  malignant  parties' quarrel  or 
interest ;  but  that  they  fought  merely  upon  their  former  grounds  and 
principles,  and  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom,  as 
they  had  done  for  the  last  twelve  years ;  and  therefore  they  disclaimed 
all  the  sin  and  the  guilt  of  the  king,  and  of  his  house,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  acknowledge  him  or  his  interest  in  any  way,  but  in 
subordination  to  God,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  aimed  and  prosecuted  the 
cause  of  God,  and  disclaimed  his  and  his  father's  opposition  to.  tlie 
cause  of  God  and  to  the  covenant,  and  likewise  all  the  enemies  thereof, 
and  that  they  would  with  convenient  speed  take  into  consideration  the 
pc^rs  lately  sent  to  them  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  vindicate  them- 
selves from  all  the  &lsehoods  therein  contained,  especially  in  those  things 
in  which  the  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the  sectarian  party  was  misstated 
as  if  they  owned  the  late  king's  proceedings. 

This  extraordinary  declaration  having  received  the  approbation  of  the 
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oommittee  of  estates,  was  forwarded  to  the  king,  but  before  its  arrival 
he  had  held  a  council  at  Dunfermline  to  consult  upon  the  propriety  of 
subscribing  the  declaration.  Among  those  present  were  Argyle,  Lothiaiit 
EglintoD,  Tweeddale;  and  Lorn,  who  advised  his  miyesty  to  sign  the 
ungracious  document,  which  they  considered  necessary  to  counteract 
the  insidious  and  unjust  accusations  of  Cromwell,  who  had  openly 
charged  the  leading  Presbyterians  with  the  odious  crime  of  aiding  and 
abetting  the  cause  of  the  malignauts.  His  majesty  yielded  to  this 
advice ;  but  before  putting  hb  name  to  it  he  sent  for  two  of  the  leading 
auiiisters  (Dickson  and  Gillespie)  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  them 
some  modification  in  the  language  used  respecting  his  fiither.  After 
considerable  altercation,  some  alterations  agreeable  to  his  majesty  were 
admitted.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  subsonbed  the  declaration  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  and  the  other  declaration  of  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  was  in  consequence  rescinded. 

The  '^  Heads  of  the  Declaration"  which  his  miyesty  subscribed,  were 
to  this  effect : — 

That  though  his  majesty,  as  a  dutifid  son,  was  obliged  to  honour  the 
memory  of  his  royal  father,  and  to  have  in  estimation  the  person  of  his 
mother,  yet  he  desired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afflicted  in  spirit 
before  God  because  of  his  father's  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  so  much  of  the  blood  of 
the  Lord's  people  had  been  shed  in  these  kingdoms,  and  for  the  idolatry 
of  his  mother,  the  toleration  whereof  in  the  king's  house,  as  it  was 
matter  of  great  humbling  to  all  the  Protestant  churches,  so  could  it  not 
be  but  a  high  provocation  against  him  who  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  That  he  had  not  subscribed  the 
covenant  from  any  sinister  intention  and  crooked  design,  but  sincerely, 
and  that  he  would  have  no  friends  or  enemies  but  those  of  the  covenant, 
requiring  all  to  lay  down  their  enmity  against  the  cause  and  people  of 
God — ^that  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the  Irish  should  be  void — that 
no  merchants  following  their  business  should  be  interrupted  on  the  seas 
by  the  commissions  which  he  had  issued ;  and  though  he  desired  to 
construe  &vourably  the  intentions  of  those  (in  reference  to  him)  that 
opposed  the  covenant,  yet  he  would  not  give  a  commission  to  any  such 
until  they  took  the  covenant,  and  gave  evidence  of  their  integrity,  &c. 

That  he  would  satisfy  the  desire»  of  his  good  English  and  Irish 
subjects,  and  if  the  parliament  of  England,  sitting  in  freedom,  should 
require  him  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  would 
not  only  adopt  them  without  alteration,  but  do  what  was  necessary  for 
prosecuting  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  especially  in  reforming  the 
church  of  England  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Westminster  di- 
vines, that  the  church  of  England  so  reformed  might  enjoy  full  liberty 
and  freedom ;  that  he  would  consent  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion  in  fevour 
of  all  persons  laying  down  their  arms,  except  the  chief  obstructers  of 
the  work  of  reformation,  and  the  authors  of  the  change  of  government, 
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and  the  murderers  of  his  royal  fatber>  as  they  should  be  selected  by  the 
houses  of  parliament  And  as  "  the  sectaries*'  had  invaded  Scotland^ 
his  majesty  desired  and  expected  that  the  well-affected  in  England 
would  seize  the  opportunity  to  promote  the  covenant,  and  establish  the 
ancient  government,  &c,* 

Although  every  sober  and  judicious  person  must  have  perceived  that 
there  was  little  probability  that  such  a  declaration  would  be  regarded 
by  the  young  monarch  when  released  from  his  trammels,  yet  so  greatly 
important  was  his  majesty's  subscription  to  the  instrument  considered 
by  the  covenanters,  that  they  hailed  it  with  the  most  lively  emotions  of 
joy  and  gratitude ;  and  the  ministers  who,  only  two  days  before,  had  de- 
nounced the  king  firom  the  pulpits  as  the  root  of  malignancy,  and  a  hy> 
pocrite,  who  had  shown,  by  his  refusal  to  sign  the  declaration,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  keep  the  covenant,  were  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
The  army,  excited  by  the  harangues  of  the  ministers  during  a  fa&t, 
which  they  proclaimed  to  appease  the  anger  of  heaven  for  the  sins  of 
the  king  and  his  father,  longed  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  it  required  all 
the  influence  and  authority  of  General  Leslie  to  restrain  them  from 
leaving  their  lines  and  rushing  upon  the  *'  sectaries ;"  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  covenanters,  their  wish  was  soon  to  be  gratified. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  chiefs  of  the  covenanters  were  actuated 
by  the  same  enthuMasm  as  the  ministers  and  the  common  soldiers,  or 
that  the  generals  of  the  army  were  very  sanguine  of  success.  They 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  composition  of  Cromwell's  veteran  host,  to 
suppose  that  their  raw  and  undisciplined  levies,  though  numerically  su- 
perior, could  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  ;  and  hence  they  deemed 
it  a  wise  course  of  policy  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to  harass  them 
by  a  desultory  warfare  as  occasion  ofPered.  This  system  had  been  so 
successful  as  to  embarrass  Cromwell  greatly,  and  to  leave  him  no  alter- 
native but  a  retreat  into  England,  a  resolution  which  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt  more  speedily,  perhaps,  than  he  would  otherwbe  have  done  in 
consequence  of  extensive  sickness  in  hb  army.  No  indications  of  any 
movement  had  appeared  up  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  as  on  that 
day  the  committee  of  estates  adjourned  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which 
was  to  have  then  assembled,  till  the  tenth  day  of  September,  ^*  in  respecte 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  armey  of  sectaries  and  blasphemers  have 
invadit  this  kingdome,  and  are  now  laying  within  the  bosome  thereof."f 

On  the  following  day,,  however,  Cromwell  collected  his  army  at  Mus- 
selbui^h,  and  having  put  all  his  sick  on  board  his  fleet,  which  lay  in  the 
adjoining  bay,  he  gave  orders  to  his  army  to  march  next  morning  to 
Haddington,  and  thence  to  Dunbar.  He  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  committee  of  estates  to  retire  without  molestation, 
promising  never  again  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  but  they 

•  Balfour,  loL  ir«  p.  02.  t  Ibid,  vol  W.  p.  90. 
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refused  to  agree  to  his  proposal,  as  they  considered  that  they  would  be 
able  to  cut  off  his  retreat  and  compel  him  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Next  morning,  being  the  thirty-first  of  August,  Cromwell's  army  was 
in  full  retreat  towards  Haddington.  The  Scots  army  followed  in  close 
pursuit,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  skirmishing  between  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Scots  and  Cromwell's  rear,  nothing  important  took 
place.  Cromwell  halted  durmg  the  night  at  Haddington,  and  offered  bat- 
tle next  day ;  but  as  the  Scots  declined,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Dun- 
bar, which  he  reached  in  the  evening.  With  the  intention  of  cutting 
off  his  retreat,  Leslie  drew  off  his  army  to  the  south  towards  the  heights 
of  Lammermuir,  and  took  up  a  position  on  Doon  hill.  Having  at  the 
same  time  secured  an  important  pass  called  the  Peaths,  through  which 
Cromwell  had  necessarily  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Berwick,  the  situation 
of  Cromwell  became  extremely  critical,  as  he  had  no  chance  of  escape 
but  by  cutting  his  way  through  the  Scots  army,  which  had  now  com- 
pletely placed  itself  on  his  line  of  retreat.  Cromwell  perceived  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  but  he  was  too  much  of  an  enthusiast  to  give 
way  to  despair ;  he  deliberately,  and  within  view  of  the  enemy,  shipped 
off  the  remainder  of  his  sick  at  Dunbar,  on  the  second  of  September, 
intending,  should  providence  not  directly  interpose  in  his  behalf,  to  put 
his  foot  also  on  board,  and  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  Scots  army.*  But  as,  in  an  affair  of  such  importance,  no- 
thing could  be  done  without  prayer,  he  directed  his  men  to  **  seek  the 
Lord  for  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salvaticm/'f  A  part  of  the  day  was 
accordingly  spent  in  prayer,  and  at  the  condusion,  Cromwell  declared, 
that  while  he  prayed  he  felt  an  enlargement  of  heart  and  a  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  which  assured  him  that  God  had  hearkened  to  their 
prayers.^ 

While  Cromwell  and  his  men  were  employed  in  their  devotional 
exercises,  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Scottish  commander  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  crisis.  As  Leslie 
considered  himself  perfectly  secure  in  his  position,  which  could  not  be 
assailed  by  the  enemy  without  evident  risk  of  a  defeat,  and  as  he  was 
apprehensive  of  a  most  formidable  and  desperate  resistance  should  he 
venture  to  attack  the  brave  and  entliusiastic  independents,  who  were 
drawn  out  within  two  miles  of  his  camp  ;  he  gave  as  his  opinfon  that  the 
Scottish  army  should  not  only  remain  in  its  position,  but  that  Cromwell 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  into  England  on  certain  easy  conditions. 
The  officers  of  the  army  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  general,  but  this 
opinion  was  overruled  by  the  committees  of  the  estates  and  kirk,  who, 
anxious  to  secure  their  prey,  lest  by  any  possibility  it  might  escape, 
insisted  that  the  army  should  descend  from  the  heights  and  attack  the 
"army  of  sectaries  and  blasphemers,"  which  they  fully  expected  the 

•  Balfour,  vol.  It.  p.  97.  t  CromwelHana,  p.  89. 
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Lord  would  deliver  inta  tbeir  hands;  an  ev^t  wkich  ib^  pg6bMy 
looked  ibr  with  the.giei^er  confidene^  f«Hn  ain«leor.ha(mgbecit«l>- 
served)  on  the  night  of  the  thiptteth  of  Aiigust»  oowing  oat  <»f  the  n»fth 
and  prooeeding  in  a  aouth-easteriy  dtreotiosi  wbieh  appeared  lothe 
imagination  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  in  tlie  shape  of  ^*  a  fieiywlHrhcd 
sword/'*  an  appeansnoe  which  was  douhtlesa  looked  upon  hy  Uie  eaivie- 
aanters  as  a  &vouraUe  omen* 

In  pursvanoe  of  the  orden  of  the  committees  to  altaok  Cronwett 
early  the  following  morning,  Leslie  dnew  down  his  man  on  Ae 
evening  of  the  seeood  of  September  from  the  heights  whieh  tfaey 
occupied  to  the  level  ground  below,  that  he  might  be  the  sooner  ready 
to  commenoe  the  attack  before  the  enemy  should  be  fidly  on  their 
guard.  But  nothing  could  esoape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Cromwell, 
who,  though  pondering  with  solicitude  upon  the  difiiculttes  of  his  si- 
tuation, was  not  inattentive  to  the  enemy,  whose  motions  he  personally 
watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  assiduity*  During  the  evening 
in  question  he  perambulated  the  gardens  adjoining  Broxmouth-houae, 
a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Roxburgh,  near  Dunbar,  surveying  the  Scottish 
army,  but  could  observe  no  indications  of  any  movement  He  was 
about  retiring  for  the  night,  when  looking  through  his  glass  Ibr 
the  last  time  that  evening,  he  perceived,  to  his  infinite  joy»  the 
Scottish  army  in  motion  down  the  hilL  The  object  of  this  movement  at 
once  occurred  to  him,  and  in  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm  he  exclaimed, 
**  they  are  coming  down,  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  oar  haads.** 
The  same  feeling  was  communicated  by  Cromwell  to  his  soldiersy  to 
whom,  it  IB  related,  he  gave  an  assurance  that  a  supernatural  voice  had 
informed  him  that  he  would  obtain  a  victory .f  A  strong  spirit  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  had  in  fact  seized  both  armies,  and  each  considered 
itself  the  peculiar  favourite  of  heaven. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Scots  their  movements  were  considerably  im- 
peded by  the  state  of  the  weather,  which,  during  the  night,  became  very 
rainy  and  tempestuous,  and,  whether  from  accident  or  design,  their 
matches  were  suffered  to .  be  extinguished  by  the  rain.  Confident  in 
their  numbers,  they  seem  to  have  dbregarded  the  ordinary  rules  of  mili- 
tary prudence,  and  such  was  the  slowness  of  their  movements,  that  they 
found  themselves  unexpectedly  attacked  at  the  dawn  of  day  before  the 
last  of  their  forces  had  left  the  hill  where  they  had  been  stationed. 
Cromwell  had,  during  the  night,  advanced  hb  army  to  the  edge  of  a 
deep  ravine  which  had  hitherto  separated  the  advanced  posts  of  both 
parties,  along  which  his  troops  reposed  waiting  in  deep  silence  the  order 
for  attack.  As  soon  as  Cromwell  was  enabled  by  the  approach  of  day 
to  obtain  a  partial  view  of  the  position  selected  by  the  Scots,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Scottish  general  had  posted  a  large  body  of  cavalry  on 

•  Balfour,  vol.  ir.  p.  94. 
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Juvxig^t  wing  near  to  a  pan  on  the  road  (rom  Dunbar  to  Berwick,  wdth 
1^  evident  ntenlion  of  preventing  the  English  fiom  ejecting  an  escape, 
lb  tiik  pointy  thevefbre,  Cromwell  direeCed  his  attaek  with  the  nudn 
bodjf  of  hishorsey  and  some  reghnents  of  foot,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  pofisessicMk  of  the  paas;  but  they  were  charged  by  the  Scottish 
hueeff  who^  aided  by  some  artillery,  drove  them  down  the  liill.  Crom- 
well, thereupon,  brought  up  a  reserve  of  horse  and  foot  and  renewed  the 
attack^  but  wss  again  repulsed.  He  still  persevered,  howevei^  tod  the 
eavaby  imte  again  giving  way,  when  just  as  the  sun  was  emerging  (h)m 
the  oeean^  and  beginning,  through  the  mbt  of  the  moming»  to  dart  its 
nvfs  apon  the  armour  of  the  embattled  hosts,  he  exclaimed  with  impas* 
sioned  fervour  in  the  sublime  language  of  the  psalmbt, — "  Let  God  arise, 
let  his  enemies  be  scattered/'  In  a  moment  Cromwell's  own  regimeat 
of  foot,  to  whom  his  exclamation  had  been  more  particularly  addressed, 
advanced  with  their  pikes  levelled,  the  cavalry  rallied,  and  the  Scottish 
hoTM,  as  if  seized  with  a  panio,  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  producing 
tiie  tttmost  oonftision  among  the  foot,  who  were  posted  in  their  rear. 

As  soon  as  the  Soots  perceived  the  defeat  and  flight  of  their  cavalry, 
they  were  seised  with  a  feeling  of  consternation,  and  throwing  away 
their  anns,  sought  their  safety  in  flight.  They  were  dosely  pursued  by 
Cromwell's  dragoons,  who  followed  them  to  tiie  distance  of  many  miles 
in  the  direction  of  Edinburgh,  and  cut  them  down  without  mercy.  Out 
of  a  force  of  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  who,  a  few  hours  before,  had 
assured  themselves  of  victory,  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand  escaped. 
Three  thousand  of  the  Scots  lay  lifeless  corpses  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
East  Lothian,  and  about  ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom 
not  leas  than  five  thousand  one  hundred  were  wounded.*  All  the  am- 
munition, artillery,  and  baggage  of  the  Scots'  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  The' loss  on  the  side  of  Cromwell  was  trifling,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty  men  lulled.  The  battle  of  Dunbar  took 
phice  on  the  third  of  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  flfty,  and  was 
long  Ihmiliarly  known  among  the  Scots  by  the  name  of  **  the  Tuesday's 
chase." 

Cromwell  spent  the  following  day  at  Dunbar  writing  despatches  to  the 
piriiament.  He  ordered  all  the  wounded  to  be  taken  particular  care  ol^ 
and  after  their  wounds  were  dressed  they  were  released  on  their  parole. 
The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  England,  where  about  two 
thousand  of  them  died  of  a  pestilential  disease,  and  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  sent  to  the  English  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  Crom- 
well, of  coarse,  now  abandoned  his  intention  of  returning  to  England. 
In  furtherance  of  his  design  to  subject  Scotland  to  his  authority,  he 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  entered  without  opposition. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Scottish  horse  and  the  few  foot  which  had 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Dunbar  were  collected  together  at  Stir- 
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ling.  Here  the  Commlssioiiers  of  the  Geneml  Assembly  held  a  meeting 
on  the  twelfth  of  September,  at  which  they  drew  up  a  f*  dedanttion  aod 
warning  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  kirk  of  Scotlandy"  exhorting 
the  people  to  bear  the  recent  disaster  with  becoming  fortitude^  and  to 
humble  themselves  before  God  that  he  might  tarn  away  his  anger  from 
them.  And  they  ordained  a  <<  soleme  publicke  hamlliatione  upone  the 
defait  of  the  armey,"  to  be  kept  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  which  ^ey 
assigned  thirteen  causes,  viz.  the  continued  ignorance  and  pro&neness 
of  the  land;  the  manifest  provocations  of  the  king's  house;  the  importa- 
tion by  the  king  of  "  a  great  many  malignants ;"  not  purging  his  family 
«<  from  malignant  and  profane  men ;"  leaving  a  most  malignant  and  pro- 
&ne  guard  of  horse  about  the  king ;  not  purging  the  judicatories  and 
armies  **  from  malignant  and  scandalous  persons ;"  the  exceeding  great 
diffidence  of  some  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  army,  and  others,  who 
thought  that  they  could  not  be  saved  but  by  a  numerous  army;  the 
looseness,  insolence,  and  oppression  of  many  in  the  army;  and  the  little 
care  taken  to  preserve  the  com ;  great  unthankfulness  for  former  mercies 
and  deliverances ;  attending  to  the  king's  interest  *'  without  subordina- 
tion to  religion,"  &c. ;  the  carnal  selfishness  and  crooked  ways  of  smidry 
in  the  judicatories  and  armies,  making  no  difference  between  those  who 
feared  God,  and  those  who  did  not  fear  him,  in  the  public  appointments ; 
and  the  exceeding  great  negligence,  ^^  in  great  ones  and  many  others." 
in  performing  family  worship.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  **  declaration  and  warning"  had  little  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  whose  enthusiasm  had  'been  somewhat 
cooled  by  Cromwell's  success,  and  although  they  did  not,  perhaps  like 
their  unfortunate  countrymen,  who  were  taken  captives  on  the  third  of 
September  and  sent  into  England,  curse  the  king  and  clergy  for  insnar* 
ing  them  in  misery,  as  Whltelock  observes,  they  could  not  but  look  up^ 
on  the  perpetual  meddling  of  tibe  ministers  with  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
as  the  real  source  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  recently  befallen  the 
country.  Aa  to  the  kmg  he  had  become  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Argyle  faction,  whose  sole  object  seemed  to  be  t6 
use  him  as  a  tool  for  their  own  purposes,  that  he  regarded  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  covenanters  in  the  light  of  a  triumph  to  his  cause,  which, 
by  destroying  the  power  of  Argyle,  would  pave  the  way  for  the  dtie 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 

The  king  now  etotertmned  the  idea  of  forming  a  party  for  himself 
among  the  numerous  royalists  in  the  Highlands,  for  which  purpose  he 
opened  up  a  eorrespondence  with  Huntly,  Moray,  and  Athole,  and  other 
chiefe ;  but  before  matters  were  folly  concocted,  the  negotiation  was  dis« 
closed  to  Argyle,  who  took  immediate  means  to  defeat  it  Accordingly, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  the  committee  of  estates  ordered 
the  whole  cavaliers  who  still  remained  about  the  king's  person,  with  the 
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exception  of  three,  to  quit  the  coart  within  twenty-four  hours,  &nd  th^ 
kingdom  in  twenty  days.  Aa  Buckingham  was  excepted,  and  as  he  was 
imown  to  have  disapproved  of  the  kiog^s  design,  it  has  been  supposed, 
with  some  reason,  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  made  the  secret 
known  to  Argyle*  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  Lord  Lyon,  was  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  this  **  acte  for  purging  the  king's  housse,''  as  he  terms 
the  order  of  the  committee  of  estates,  and  he  repaired  therewith  to  Perth 
where  the  king  then  resided,  and  where  he  arrived  on  the  third  of 
October.  The  king  desired  that  nine  of  the  proscribed  persons,  whose 
names  he  underscored  in  the  roll,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  with  him 
till  the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  the  committee  refused  to  comply  with 
his  request. 

As  Charles  was  to  be  thus  summarily  deprived  of  the  society  and  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  he  took  the  resolution  of  leaving  Perth  the  following 
day,  and  retiring  to  the  Higlilands  among  his  friends.  Accordingly, 
under  the  pretence  of  liawking,  he  lefl  Perth  about  half  past  one  o'clock 
in  the  aflemoon  of  tlie  fourth  of  October,  accompanied  by  five  of  his 
livery  servants  in  a  plain  riding  dress.  To  lull  suspicion,  he  rode 
through  the  South  Inch  at  a  slow  pace;  but  as  soon  as  he  cleared  it,  he 
set  off  at  full  gallop,  and  arrived  at  Dudhope  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Auchter-house  along  with  Viscount  Dud- 
hope, whence  he  was  conveyed  by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  the  Viscount 
to  Cortuquhuy,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Airly.  After  partaking  of  some 
refreshment  he  proceeded  the  same  night  up  the  glen,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  sixty  or  eighty  hi^landers,  to  a  poor  cottage,  forty-two  miles 
fix>m  Pertht  belonging  to  the  laird  of  Clova*  Fatigued  by  such  a  long 
journey,  he  threw  himself  down  on  an  old  mattress,  but  he  had  not  en- 
joyed many  hours  repose  when  the  house  was  entered,  a  little  before 
break  of  day,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Naime,  and  ColoneV  Baynton,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  sent  by  Colonel  Montgomery  in  quest  of 
him.  Shortly  after  Montgomery  himself  appeared,  accompanied  by  the 
laird  of  Sootscraig,  who  had  given  him  information  of  the  place  of  his 
Majesty's  retreat,  and  Sir  Alexander  Hope  bearing  one  of  the  king's 
hawks.  This  party  advised  the  king  to  get  on  horseback,  offered  to  at- 
tend him,  and  promised  to  live  and  die  with  him  if  necessary. 

Perceiving  their  intention  to  carry  him  back  to  Perth,  the  king  told 
Monfjgomery  that  he  had  left  Perth  in  consequence  of  information  he  had 
received  from  Dr  Fraser,  his  physician,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  to  have  delivered  him  up  to  the  English*  and  to  hang 
all  his  servants:  Montgomery  assured  his  Majesty  that  the  statement  was 
false,  and  that  ho  person  but  a  traitor  could  have  invented  it  While 
this  altercation  was  going  on,  Dudhope  and  the  Highlanders  who  attended 
the  king  strongly  advised  him  to  retire  instantly  to  the  mountains,  and 
they  gave  him  to  understand  that  a  force  of  two  thousand  horse  and  five 
thousand  foot  was  waiting  for  him  within  the  distance  of  five  or  six  mW 
ready  to  execute  his  orders ;  but  before  his  Majesty  had  come  to 
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resolution  as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt,  two  regiments  of  cOTenant^ 
ing  horse  appeared,  on  observing  whom,  says  Balfour,  *^  Buchan,  Dud- 
hope  and  tiier  begerly  guard  begane  to  shecke  ther  eares,  and  speake 
more  calmley,  and  in  a  lower  strain."  The  king  thereupon  gave  his 
consent  to  return  to  Perth,  whither  he  was  accordingly  conducted  by 
Montgomery  at  the  head  of  his  horse.* 

This  attempt  of  the  king  to  escape  (familiarly  known  by  the  name  of 
**  the  Start")  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  tiie  committee  of  estates, 
and  they  now  began  to  treat  him  with  more  respect.  They  saw  that  he 
had  grown  weary  of  the  state  of  durance  in  which  they  had  kept  him,  and 
they  were  apprehensive,  should  they  continue'  to  show  him  the  same 
disrespect  they  had  hitherto  done,  that  he  would  seize  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  of  trying  another  **  Start"  in  order  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  royalists  then  organizing  in  the  north.  They,  therefore, 
for  the  first  time,  admitted  him  to  their  deliberations,  and  they  even 
suspended  the  act  they  had  issued  ordering  the  English  cavaliers  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  in  return  for  which  courtesy  his  majesty  expressed 
his  sorrow  that  he  should  have  been  induced  "  by  the  wicked  counsel 
of  some  men  who  had  deluded  him,*'  to  leave  Perth,  and  as  **  he  was 
not  a  very  good  orator  himself,"  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  his  request, 
explained  to  the  committee  in  a  '*  long  narration,"  the  circumstances  of 
his  departure  from  Perth,  to  which  *<  his  majesty  addit  that,  as  he  was  a 
chrbtian,  quhen  he  went  first  out,  that  he  had  na  mind  to  depairt;  and  he 
trusted  in  God  it  wold  be  a  lessone  to  him  all  the  dayes  of  his  lyffe."  * 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  Highlands  was  now  up  in  arms  to  support 
the  king,  the  committee  induced  him  to  write  letters  to  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  to  lay  down  their  arms,  which  correspondence  led  to  a  pro- 
tracted negotiation.  An  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  on  the  twelfth  of  Oc- 
tober,  in  favour  of  the  people  of  Athole,  who  had  taken  up  arms ;  but  as 
it  was  couched  in  language  which  they  disliked,  and  contained  conditions 
of  which  they  disapproved,  the  Earl  of  Athole  and  his  people  presented 
a  petition  to  his  majesty  and  the  committee,  craving,  (1)  that  the  word 
rebellion^  should  be  expunged  firom  the  pardon,  and  that  a  more  favour- 
able term  should  be  substituted  ;  (2)  that  instead  of  delivering  up  one 
John  Robertson,  who  Had  killed  a  lieutenant  belonging  to  Sir' John 
Brown's  regiment,  the  friends  of  the  lieutenant  should  be  compelled  to 
receive  an  assythment,  and  that  Robertson  should  be  pardoned ;  (3)  that 
the  earl  should  have  the  keeping  of  his  own  house  at  Blair,  on  giving 
surety  for  his  fidelity.  The  committee  of  estates  acceded  only  to  the 
first  of  these  demands. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  king  to  the  northern  royalists,  to 
lay  down. their  arms.  Sir  John  Brown's  regiment  was  despatched  to  the 
north ;  but  they  were  surprised  during  the  night  of  the  twenty  first  of 
October,  and  defeated  by  a  party  under  Sir  David  Ogilvy,  brother  to 
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IjMd  OgUry.  On  reo«ivi9g  tbia  iateUigeDee^  GrenenU  Leslie  bastaBed 
id  Bttib  from  Siirlifig,  and  crossed  the  Tay  on  the  teeBty-fowib  of 
Oelobtry  with  a  foroa  of  thiee  thousand  oRTalry^  with  wbieh  he  was  on  . 
dered  to  pioceed  to  Dundee  and  soour  Angusw  At  this  time  General 
IBddleton  was  lying  at  For&^  who,  on  heating  of  Leslie's  advanoe^  sent 
him  a  letter,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a-^'  bond  and  oath  of  engsgement"  which, 
had  been  entered  into  by  Huntiy,  Aihoie,  Sealortby  Middleton,  ipd 
other  individoAliy  by  whidi  they  had  pledged  thenBelves  to  join  imriy 
affd  fiiithfiiUy  together,  and  neither  to^  fear,  thraatening,  allnremen^  nor 
advantage,  to  relinquish  the  cause  of  rdigion,  of  the  king  and  of  the  king*. 
dom>  nor  to  lay  down  their  anas  without  a  general  OMisent ;  aqd  as  the 
best  undertakings  often  did  not  eaciqpe  censure  and  maliee,  they  promised 
and  sworo^  for  the  satis&otionof  all  reasonable  person^  that  they  would 
maintain  the  true  religion,  as  then  estaUished  in  Scotland,  the  national 
ooTcnanti  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and  defend  the  person  of 
the^king,  his  prerogative^  greatness,  and  authority,  and  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  the  (Veedom  of  the  subjeet.  Middleton  stated  that  Leslie 
would  perceive  from  the  terips  of  the  document  inclosed,  that  the  only 
aim  of  himself  and  ^ends  was  to  unite  Scotsmen  in  defence  of  their 
eommon  rights,  and  that  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  entered  into 
the  association  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  professed  by  Leslie 
himsel€  As  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  at  stake,  and  as  Scota- 
men  should  unite  lor  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  he  proposed  to 
join  Leslie,  and  to  put  himself  under  his  command,  andhee]|pre(»eda  hope 
that  Leslie  would  not  shed  the  Uopd  of  his  countrymeni  or  force  them  to 
the  onhappy  necessity  of  shedding  tiie  blood  of  their  brethren  in  self 
defence.*  The  negotiation  thus  begun  was  finally  concluded  on  tbf 
fourth  of  November  at  Strathbogie,  agreeably  to  a  treaty  between  Leslie 
and  the  chief  royalists,  by  which  the  latter  accepted  an  indemnity  and 
laid  down  their  arms. 

Cromwell  did  not  fdlow  up  his  success  as  might  have  been  esqpecfted, 
))ut  contented  hhnself  with  laying  siege  to  the  cMtle  of  Ed^^burgli,  and 
pushing  forwaid  his  advanced  poets  as  flur  as  Linlithgow,  W1|ile  a^ 
Edinburgh  he  frequen%  sermonised  his  oflloers  in  bis  peciiJiar  4nMn, 
exhorting  them  to  brotherly  love,  to  repent  fW>m  dead  workA,  aod  to  be- 
wail the  blindness  of  their  Scottish  adversaries,  a^d  be  opened  a  theological 
correspondence  with  some  ministers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  llie  <su4le 
of  Edinburgh  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  to  whom  he  eQnunupioated  bis 
views  of  Independency ;  but  he  ftdled  in  making  any  prqsely tes  anioog 
these  sturdy  sons  of  the  kirk,  but  with  all  his  bndness  fpr  theologici^ 
controversy.  In  which  he  considered  himself  no  ordinary  adept,  a  i^ontro- 
versy  to  him  of  a  much  more  important  character  than  the  contest  be- 
tween independency  and  presbytery  now  presented  jtself  among  th^ 
Scots,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himsdf, 
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Among  the  leading  coTenanten  both  in  pariiament  and  the  church, 
there  were  some  whose  political  ideas  were  pretty  similar  to  those  of 
Cromwell,  respecting  monarchical  government,  and  who  had  not  only 
approved  of  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  but  were  desirous  of  exclud- 
ing his  son  from  the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  party,  though  a  minority, 
made  up  for  its  numerical  inferiority,  by  the  talents,  fanaticism,  and 
restless  activity  of  its  partisans ;  but  formidable  as  their  opposition  in 
parliament  was,  they  found  themselves  unable  effectually  to  resist  the 
general  wish  of  the  nation  in  fitvour  of  the  king,  and  yielded  to  the  force 
of  circumstances.  By  excluding,  however,  the  royalists  from  the  camp, 
and  keeping  the  king  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  their  authority,  they  had 
succeeded  in  usurping  the  government,  and  had  the  disaster  of  Dun- 
bar not  occurred,  might  have  been  enabled  to  carry  their  designs  against 
the  monarehy  into  effect ;  but  notwithstanding  this  catastrophe,  they  were 
not  discouraged,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  the  temporary 
state  of  alarm  into  which  the  success  of  Cromwell  had  thrown  them, 
they  began  to  concert  measures,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  they  now 
contemplated,  for  making  themselves  altogether  independent  of  parlia- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  under  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  common 
enemy,  they  solicited  and  obtained  permission  from  the  committee  of 
estates  to  raise  forces  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Galloway,  Wigton, 
Air,  and  Renfrew,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  inbued  with  a  sterner 
spirit  of  fimaticism,  and  therefore  more  ready  to  support  their  plans,  than 
those  of  any  other  parts  of  Scotland.  By  bringing  in  the  exhortations  of 
Gillespie  and  others  of  the  more  rigid  among  the  ministers  to  their 
aid,  they  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  raising  a  body  of  nearly  five 
thousand  horse,  over  which  Strachan,  Kerr,  and  two  other  colonels,  all 
mere  tools  of  the  party,  were  placed. 

As  soon  as  the  leaders  of  this  &ction,  of  whom  Johnston  of  Warris- 
ton,  the  clerk-register,  was  chief,  had  collected  these  levies,  they  be- 
gan to  develope  the  plan  they  had  formed  of  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  control  of  the  committee  of  estates  by  raising  a  variety  of 
objections  against  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  committee,  and, 
till  these  were  removed,  they  refused  to  unite  **  the  western  army,"  as 
this  new  force  was  called,  with  the  army  under  Leslie.  Cromwell, 
-aware  of  this  division  in  the  Scottish  army,  endeavoured  to  widen  the 
breach  by  opening  a  correspondence  with  Strachan,  who  had  fought 
under  him  at  Preston,  which  had  this  effect  that  Strachan  soon  went 
over  to  the  English  army  with  a  body  of  troopers.  Leslie  complained 
to  the  estates  of  the  refbsal  of  the  western  forces  to  jom  him,  and  soli- 
cited to  be  recalled  from  his  charge,  but  they  declined  to  receive  his 
resignation,  and  sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Argyle,  Cassilis,  and 
other  members  to  the  western  army,  ^<  to  solicit  unity  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom."*  So  unsuccessful,  however,  was  the  deputation  in  bring- 
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log  about  this  desired  ^  unity/'  that,  on  the' seventeenth  of  Oetobert  an 
elaborate  paper>  titled,  ^*  the  humble  Remonstrance  of  the  GendemeQ, 
Commanders,  and  Ministers  attending  the  forces  in  the  west,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  estates,  was  drawn  up  and  presented  by  Sir 
George  Maxwell  to  them,  at  Stirling^  on  the  twenty-second.  In  this 
document  the  remonstrants  professed  to  inform  the  committee  ^'  freely  and 
fiuthfoUy  oonceming  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  Lord's  indignation,'' 
which  had  gone  out  against  his  people,  among  the  first  of  which  they 
reckoned  the  backsliding  from  the  covenant^  **  the  great  and  mother  sin  of 
the  nation,"  as  the  principaL  The  chief  remedy  proposed  was  to  re- 
more  from  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  judicatories  and  the  armies,  the 
*^  malignants,"  whom  many  of  the  committee  were  accused  of  haying 
received  **  into  intimate  friendship,''  admitting  them  to  their  councils, 
and  bringing  in  some  of  them  to  the  paiiiament  and  committeesi  and 
about  the  king,  thereby  affording  '<  many  pregnant  presumptions,"  of 
a  design  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  committee  of  estates,  <<  to  set  up 
and  employ  the  malignant  party,"  or  at  least,  giving  ''  evidences  of  a 
strong  inclination  to  intrust  them  again  in  the  managing  of  the  work  of 
God.''*  The  committee  of  estates  paid  no  r^ard  to  this  remonstrance, 
a  drcumstance  which  gave  such  umbrage  to  Warriston  and  the  leaders 
of  the  western  army,  that  they  drew  up  another,  couched  in  still  stronger 
language,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  at  Dumfries,  whither  they  had 
retired  with  the  army  on  a  movement  made  by  Cromwell  to  the  west. 
In  this  fi-esh  remonstrance  the  fiiction  declared  that  as  it  was  now  ma- 
nifest that  the  king  was  opposed  to  the  work  of  God  and  the  covenants, 
and  cleaving  to  the  enemies  of  both,  they  would  not  regard  him  or  his 
interest  in  their  quarrel  with  the  invaders ;  that  he  ought  not  to  be  in- 
trusted in  Scotland  with  the  exercise  of  his  power  till  he  gave  proofi  of 
a  real  change  in  his  conduct ;  and  that  an  effectual  course  ought  to  be 
taken  for  preventing,  in  time  coming,  **  his  conjunction  with  the  malig- 
nant party,"  and  for  investigating  into  the  cause  of  his  late  flight ;  and 
that  the  malignants  should  be  rendered  incapable  in  future  of  hurting 
the  work  and  people  of  God.f 

A  petition  having  been  presented  to  the  committee  of  estates  on  the 
nineteenth  of  November,  requiring  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  re- 
monstrance, a  joint  declaration  was  issued  by  the  king  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  twenty-fifth,  declaring  ''the  said  paper,  as  it  related  to 
the  parliament  and  civil  judicatories,  to  be  scandalous  and  injurious  to 
his  majesty's  person,  and  prejudicial  to  his  authority  ;"  and  the  com- 
miBsion  of  the  General  Assembly  having  been  required  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  remonstrance,  in  so  fiir  as  it  related  to  religion  and 
church  judicatories,  acknowledged  that,  although  it  contained  ^*  many 
sad  truths  in  relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the  king,  his  fiunily,  and 
the  public  judicatories,"  which  they  were  "resolved  to  hold  out,  and 
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press  lipon  them  in  a  right  imd  orderly  way,"  together  with  sudi  othet 
sins  as  by  impartial  soarch)  and  the  h^  of  the  Lord's  Spirit^  on  theb 
etideavoan  diereiny  tiiey  shenkl  find,  neyertheleas,  the  commisBJon  de* 
ekred  itself  dissatftsfied  mik  the  reouxuitniiioey  whidi  it  oonsidefed  ^  apt 
to  breed  division  in  kiik  and  kingdom.*'*  This  deolaratioB  of  the  com* 
teisBiGb  was  not  oidy  approved  of  by  the  General  AflseaUy,  bat  what  was 
of  equal  iitiportanoe^  that  Tenerafaie  body  passed  a  resolntioo  declaring 
that  in  saoh  a  periloas  crieis  all  Scotsmen  might  be  emi^oyed  to  defend 
their  ooaatiy.  An  eaioeptioa  of  persons  "  excommanicafted,  forfeited^ 
aotocmasly  profene,  or  flagitiousy  and  proGassed  enemies  and  oppooen 
of  the  covenant  and  cause  of  God»"f  w«8  no  doabt  made^  bat  this 
deacon  M  not  exdade  aU  tiie  '^  maKgaaats."  A  breadi  was  now 
made  im  tiie  unity  of  the  Soottish  chnrchy  and  the  nation  was  split  into 
two  partiea«''^4i  dhrisioa  which  paved  tiie  way  for  the  subjagntion  of 
Sootiaad  to  the  yoke  of  CromwvU.  The  party  which  adhered  to  the 
king  waa  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Besoimtkmeri,  and  the  other  were 
denominated  PhMattrsy  a  distinction  which  was  kept  up  for  several 
yeaiVb 

Nothing  couM  be  more  gratifying  to  Cromwell  than  to  aee  the  Scots 
th«i  divided  aamoiag  themsel^OB,  and  keeping  up  two  distinct  armies  in  the 
field,  matually  opposed  to  each^otber.  Hehadbyn^;otiationandintrigaa 
caotribsited  to  increase  the  irritation  between  the  two  parties^  and  he  had 
even  saaceeded  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  leaders  of 
the  wvstem  army  it8el£  Strachan,  his  old  friend,  had  resigned  the 
connnaad  wkdck  had  been  conferred  on  Kerr,  who  was  by  no  means 
hearty  in  tiie  canse.  In  this  aitaation  of  matters  Cromwell  resolved^  in 
the  meantime,  to  confine  hia  attenticm  to  the  operations  of  the  westom 
army,  with  the  intention,  if  he  snooeeded  in  defeating  it,  of  mardung 
nortii  with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  and  attacking  the  royal  army.  Ac 
the  eastle  of  Edinbui^h  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters^  Crom- 
^ett  ooold  only  spare  a  force  of  about  sevea  thousand  horse,  which  he 
accordingly  sent  west  dknit  the  end  of  November,  under  Lambert^  to 
watch  Kerr's  motions.  Intelligence  of  this  BMyvement  was  received  fay 
the  parliament  then  sitting  at  Pertii,  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  in 
consequence  of  whidi  Colonel  Robert  Montgomery  was  de^atehed  with 
three  regiments  to  support  the  weotem  army,  the  conunand  of  which 
he  was  requested  by  the  parliament  to  take ;  and,  to  enforce  this  orders 
the  oomsaifttee  on  military  afiairs  was  directed  to  send  a  defmtation  to 
the  western  forces  to  intimate  to  them  the  command  of  the  parliament 
fiefore  the  arrivid,  however,  of  Montgomery,  Kerr  was  defeated  on  the 
first  of  December,  in  an  attack  be  made  on  Lambert  at  Hamilton,  in 
which  he  himsdf  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  his  forces  dis- 
persed.*    This  victory  gave  Cromwell  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  of 
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Soetiandy  south  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  with  the  exception  of 
ling,  and  a  small  tract  around  it ;  and  as  the  castle  of  Edintargh  sur« 
rendered  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  Stifling  castle  wns  the  only 
fortiesB  of  any  note,  south  of  the  Forth>  which  remained  in  Ihe  posses- 
mxm  of  the  iDyalists  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed  before  OomweU  foond  him- 
sdf  hi  a  condition  to  commence  his  intended  campaign  beyond  the 
Forth.  His  inactivity  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  an  ague  with  whidi 
he  was  seized  in  Febraary,  and  widch  had  impahred  his  health  so  nnieh 
that  in  May  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  England  to  reerait  his 
debilitated  constitution ;  but  a  sadden  and  fiivourable  change  hanring 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  his  health,  he  gladly  remained  with  the  army, 
which  he  put  in  motion  towards  Stirling  on  the  third  of  July,  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 

The  Scottish  parliament  was  folly  aware  of  the  impending  danger, 
and  made  the  necessaiy  preparations  to  meet  it,  but  the  engagers  and 
(he  party  of  Argyle  did  not  always  draw  together;  yet  the  king 
had  the  address  by  his  accommodating  and  insinuating  behaviour,  to 
smooth  down  many  differences,  mid  thus  prepared  the  way  for  that 
ascendency  which  his  finends,  the  Hamiitons,  afterwards  obtained. 
The  coronation  of  the  king  took  place  at  Scone,  on  the  font  of 
January,  sixteen  hundred  and  filly-one,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
of  the  parliament  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  added  greatly  to  his 
growing  popularity.  The  first  trial  of  strength,  to  borrow  a  modem 
parliamentiuy  phrase,  which  took  place  ii^  the  paiHament,  was  on  the 
twenty-third  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  on  the  nomination 
of  colonels  to  the  different  horse  and  foot  regiments  then  in  the  course 
of  being  raised.  A  list  of  them  had  been  submitted  to  the  house  on  the 
Cwentietib,  which  contained  about  an  equal  number  of  royalists  and  co- 
venanters. This  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate,  but  the  list  was  finally  ap- 
proved of.  On  the  following  day,  howerer,  the  lord-chancciior  (LoU' 
don)  protested  against  the  nomination,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
persons  appointed  had  served  under  Montrose,  while  others  were  **  en- 
gagers." A  conference  of  the  house  ^  for  removing  of  jeakusieB  and 
prejudices  in  the  business  of  the  nomination  of  colonels,"  was  in  conse- 
quence ordered,  and  the  pariiament  having  met  on  tiie  twenty-tiiird, 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  a  conference,  and  adjonmed 
for  half  an  hour.  The  conference,  however,  came  to  nothing,  and 
when  die  house  resumed  its  sitting  a  motion  was  made  by  tiie  covenant* 
ing  partjr  that  the  names  of  the  lords  Erskine,  Drummond,  and  Ogftvy 
should  be  struck  off  the  list  of  colonels,  which  being  put  to  the  vote, 
was  negatived.* 

Among  the  colonels  of  foot,  were  tiie  earls  of  Athole  and  Tulliehar- 
dine,  and  the  master  of  Gray  for  Perth,  the  lairds  of  Maclean  and  Ard* 
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kinlass  for  Argyle  and  Bute ;  the  laird  of  Grant  and  the  sheriff  of  Mo- 
ray for  Naime,  Elgin,  and  ^  Grant's  Lands ;"  the  lairds  of  Ruseardine^ 
Balnagowan,  the  master  of  Lovat,  and  the  laird  of  Lumlair,  for  Inver- 
ness and  Ross;  Lord  Sutherland  and  Henry  Mackay  of  Skowrie,  for 
Sutherland  and  Strathnaver ;  the  master  of  Caithness  for  Caithness ;  and 
Duncan  Macpherson  for  Badenoch.  The  clans  in  the  Highlands  and 
the  Isles  were  to  be  commanded  respectively  by  Macdonald>  the  tutor 
of  Macleod,  Clanranald,  the  tutor  of  Keppoch,  the  laird  of  Lochabery 
the  tutor  of  Maclean,  Lochiel,  Macneil  of  Barra,  Lauchlane  Mackin- 
tosh, and  the  laird  of  Jura.* 

Argyle  and  his  party  made  several  attempts,  afterwards,  to  check  the 
rising  influence  of  the  Hamiltons,  by  opposing  the  different  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  pariiament  for  rendering  the  army  more  efficient,  but  they 
were  outvoted.  The  finishing  blow  was  given  to  their  hopes  by  the 
i^pointment  of  the  king  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  by 
the  repeal  of  the  *'  act  of  classes,''  which  excluded  the  royalists  from 
having  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  firom  serving  their  country. 

In  expectation  of  Cromwell's  advance,  the  Scots  had  raised,  during 
the  spring,  strong  fortifications  along  the  fords  of  the  river  Forth,  to  ob- 
struct his  passage,  and  had  entrenched  themselves  at  the  Torwood,  hav- 
ing the  town  of  Stirling  at  their  back,  in  which  position  Cromwell  found 
them  when  he  advanced  west  in  July.  As  he  considered  it  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  carry  such  a  strong  position  in  the  &ce  of  an  army  of 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  (for  such  it  is  said  was  the  number  of 
the  Scots,)  he  endeavoured,  by  marches  and  countermarches,  to  draw 
them  out ;  but  although  they  followed  his  motions,  they  took  care  not  to 
commit  themselves,  by  going  too  far  from  their  lines  of  defence.  See- 
ing no  chance  of  bringing  them  to  a  general  engagement,  Cromwell 
adopted  the  bold  plan  of  crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Queensferry,  and 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  army.  While,  there- 
fore, he  continued,  by  his  motions  along  the  ScotUsh  lines,  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  Scottish  commanders  from  his  plan,  he,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  sent  over  Lambert,  with  a  large  division  of  his  army  in  a 
number  of  boats  which  had  been  provided  for  the  occasion.  He  landed 
without  opposition  and  proceeded  immediately  to  fortify  himself  on  the 
hill  between  the  North  Ferry  and  Inverkeithing.  General  Holbum 
was  immediately  despatched  with  a  large  force  to  keep  Lambert  in 
check.  The  parties  encountered  each  other  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
and  the  Scots,  though  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  were  defeated. 
A  body  of  Highlanders  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  loss 
of  the  Scots  was  considerable ;  and  among  the  slain  were  the  young 
chief  of  Maclean  and  about  a  hundred  of  his  friends  and  followers. 
This  victory  opened  a  free  passage  to  Cromwell  to  the  north  of  Scot* 
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land.  He  immediately,  therefore,  crossed  the  Forth  with  the  remiunder 
of  his  army,  and  proceeded  to  Perth,  of  which  he  took  possession  on 
the  second  of  August 

While  the  Scottish  leaders  were  puzzled  how  to  extricate  themselyes 
flbom  the  dilemma  into  which  thej  had  been  thrown  by  the  singular 
change  which  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  relatiye  position  of  the 
two  armies,  the  king  alone  seemed  free  from  embarrassment,  and  at 
once  proposed  to  his  generals,  that,  instead  of  following  Cromwell,  or 
waiting  till  he  should  attack  them,  they  should  immediately  invade  Eng- 
land, where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  numerous  royalists,  who  only 
required  his  presence  among  them  at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  to  de- 
dare  themselves.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  plan,  though  at 
once  bold  and  decisive,  was  certainly  judicious,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  chiefr  of 
the  army.  Having  obtained  their  concurrence,  the  king  inmiediately 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  to  the  army,  announcing 
his  intention  of  marching  for  England  the  following  day,  accompanied 
by  such  of  his  subjects  as  were  willing  to  give  proofs  of  their  loyalty  by 
sharing  hu  fortunes.  This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain,  and  Charles 
found  himself  next  morning  in  foil  march  on  the  road  to  Carlisle,  at  the 
head  of  eleven,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 
Aigyle,  as  was  to  be  expected,  excused  himself  from  accompanying  the 
army,  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  castle.f 

Although  Cromwell  was  within  almost  a  day's  march  of  the  Scottish 
army,  yet,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  had  been  its  departure,  and  so  se- 
cretly had  the  whole  affair  been  managed,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
fourdi  of  August  that  he  received  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  its 
departure  for  England.  Cromwell  was  now  as  much  embarrassed  as  the 
Scottish  commanders  had  lately  been,  for  he  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea,  when  he  threw  himself  so  abruptly  into  their  rear,  that  they  would 
adopt  the  bold  resolution  of  marching  into  England.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  into  which  such  an  alarming  event  had 
thrown  him,  he  despatched  letters  to  the  parliament,  assuring  them  of 
his  intention  to  follow  the  Scots  army  without  delay,  and  exhorting 
them  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  rely  on  his  activity.  He  also  sent 
Lambert  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  cavalry  to  harass  the  rear  of 
the  Scots  army,  and  forwarded  orders  to  Harrison,  who  was  then  at 
Newcastle,  to  press  upon  their  flank  with  a  similar  number ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  he  himself  crossed  the  Forth  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  and  proceeded  along  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  direction  of  York, 
leaving  Monk  behind  him  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  horse  and  foOl 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  army  made  a  rapid  march,  and  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Warrington  on  the  sixteenth  of  August  Here  Lambert  and  Harri- 
son, who  had  just  met  at  Warrington,  and  whose  united  forces  amounted  to 
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nine  iliousand  men,  resolved  to  dwpute  the  passage  of  the  Mersey,  but 
the  Seottt^  army  had  passed  the  bridge  before  their  arriva).  A  few 
charges  ensued,  and  Lambert  and  Harrison,  in  expeotation  of  9i  geoerai 
engagonenty  drew  up  their  Ibroes  on  Knutsford-heath ;  but  the  king 
deoUned  battle^  a^d  ootttinned  his  mardi  towarda  Woroaater,  whiii^b  he 
entered  on  the  twenty-second.  A  number  of  the  eountiy  gentlemen 
who  were  confined  in  that  eity  on  aoeouat  of  their  loyalty}  welcomed 
the  king  with  the  warmest  oongfBtubtionis  and  he  was  immediately  prot 
elakned  by  the  Mayor  with  grsat  solemnity,  amidst  the  r^joioiogs  of  the 
roydists.  * 

The  approach  of  the  Scottish  army  filled  the  minds  of  the  English  par* 
Uamentary  leaden  with  dismay,  and  they  at  fimt  imagined  tha(k  a  private 
arrangemmt  had  been  made  between  Cromwell  and  the  lung ;  but  their 
apprehensions  were  soon  relieved,  by  the  receipt  of  Cromwell  a  despateh- 
€«,  and  by  a  prodamation  which  the  king  had  issued  on  entering  Englandi 
promisuig  pardcm  to  all  ois  subjects,  with  the  eKeeptioo  of  CromweU, 
Bindshaw,  and  Cook.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  bad  subsided,  measnrei^ 
the  most  aotivo  and  strong,  were  adopted  by  Ciomwell's  council,  tome^ 
the  pressing  emergency.  They  proclaimed  the  king  and  his  supporters 
gvilty  of  high  treason*  and  the  declaration  of  the  king  was  burned  in 
London,  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  All  persons  suspeoted  of  loy- 
alty, were  dther  confined,  or  narrowly  watched*  and  death  was  declared 
to  be  the  penalty  of  those  who  should  enter  into  any  oorrespondenoe 
with  the  king.  Bodies  of  militia  were  inslantly  raised  in  several  coun- 
ties, and  marched  off  to  the  aid  of  the  regular  forces,  f  Had  these  ex^ 
ertions  been  met  by  sunilar  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  En^k  royalislii» 
the  cause  of  the  king  might  have  triumphed,  but  so  sudden  and  nnex« 
peeted  had  been  the  arrival  of  the  king,  that  they  were  quite  «nprq[Mmd 
to  receire  him,  and  the  measures  oi  the  leadem  at  Westminster  were  so 
prompt  and  energetio»  that  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  collect  thdr 
scattered  strength,  or  to  concert  any  combined  plan  of  operations*  Y^ 
notwithstanding  these  difficidtie%  a  pretty  considerable  foroe  might  have 
been  drawn  together,  but  for  the  ftnatioism  of  the  Scots,  who  would  mt, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  king,  allow  any  auxiliaries  to  join  them, 
who  had  not  taken  the  covenant. 

When  Charles,  therefore,  arrived  at  Worcester,  he  fonnd  that  he  had 
obtained  no  accession  of  force  on  Us  march,  and  he  eren  found  that  his  lit- 
tle army  had  been  reduced  by  desertion.  To  inerease  the  army  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  bis  male  subjects,  between  the  ages  of  m- 
teen  and  sinty,  to  join  his  standard  at  a  general  muster  to  be  held  on  the 
twenty«6iith  of  August;  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  ord^,  and  when 
the  day  of  muster  arrived,  he  found  that  his  army  amounted  to  about  twelve 
thousand  men  only»  innhiding  about  two  thousand  Bnglishmnn.  To  at- 
tack this  foiee,  large  bodies  of  troops  were  ooMentrattng  near  Woraoa- 
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ter,  and  on  tho  twenty-eighth  of  August,  when  Cromwell  arrived  to 
take  the  command,  the  army  of  the  republic  amounted  to  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  who  hailed  the  presence  of  their  commander  with 
rapture. 

The  Lord  General  now  perceived  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  strik- 
ing a  decbive  blow ;  but  as  the  aniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
was  near  at  hand,  he  resolved  to  defer  his  grand  attack  till  that  day,  so 
fortunate  for  his  arms,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  himself  in  a  series 
of  operations  for  hemming  in  the  royal  army,  in  the  course  of  which  several 
brilliant  affairs  took  place  with  alternate  success.  At  last,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  of  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  one,  just  twelve 
months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  Cromwell,  after  remind- 
ing his  troops  of  the  victory  they  had  achieved  on  that  auspicious  day, 
put  his  army  in  motion.  The  first  movement  was  made  by  Fleetwood, 
who  having  advanced  from  Upton  to  Powick,  proceeded  towards  the 
Team,  the  passage  of  which  he  was  ordered  to  force,  and  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  him,  Cromwell  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Severn  at  Buns  hill,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  A  discharge 
of  musketry  in  the  direction  of  Powick  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  king  and  his  staff  were  observing  the  position  of  the  enemy  fit>m 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  was  the  first  intimation  they  received  of 
Cromwell's  attack.  The  party  immediately  descended,  and  the  king  at 
the  head  of  a  par^  of  horse  and  foot  under  the  command  of  Montgomery, 
flew  forward  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Fleetwood's  brigade  across  the 
Team.  A  furious  contest  took  place,  but  the  steadiness  and  persever- 
ance of  Fleetwood's  men,  overcame  all  oppositition ;  yet  although  they 
effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  were  afterwards  aided  by  four  regi- 
ments which  Cromwell  sent  to  their  assistance,  the  Scots  disputed  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  repeatedly  charged  the  enemy  with  the  pike. 

While  this  sanguinary  struggle  was  going  on,  Cromwell,  after  secur- 
ing the  communication  across  the  Severn  by  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
he  threw  over  it,  advanced  to  Perry-wood  and  Red-hill,  and  directed  a 
fire  to  be  opened  from  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  upon  a  fortification  nam- 
ed Fort  Royal,  which  had  been  recently  raised  to  cover  the  Sidbury 
gate  of  the  city.  This  movement,  which  isolated  the  divisions  of  Fleet- 
wood and  Cromwell  from  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  the  Severn, 
seemed  to  the  king  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for  attacking  that  of  Crom- 
well with  success,  whilst  the  other  was  kept  in  check  on  the  opposite 
bank.  He,  therefore,  immediately  drew  together  the  remainder  of  his 
infantry,  with  which  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  troop  of  horse,  and  the 
English  volunteers,  he  attacked  the  division  under  Cromwell.  The  king 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Highlanders,  whom  he  commanded  in  person, 
fought  with  great  bravery :  his  example  animated  his  troops,  who  drove 
back  the  enemy's  vanguard,  consisting  of  some  regiments  of  militia,  and 
captured  their  cannon.  Had  Leslie  come  up  with  his  cavalry  as  was 
expected,  the  defeat  of  Cromwell  would  have  been  inevitable,  but  that 
officer  from  some  cause  or  other,  never  explained,  unfortunately  remain- 
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ed  in  the  city  and  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  Cromwell,  who 
brought  up  a  large  body  of  veteran  troops  which  he  had  placed  in  re- 
serve, had  repulsed  the  royalists,  who,  unable  to  rally,  were  fleeing  in 
contusion  towards  Fort  Royal,  to  seek  for  protection  under  its  guns. 
The  fugitives  entered  the  city  in  great  disorder,  and  the  king  succeeded 
in  rallying  them  in  Friar  Street ;  but  although  he  tried  every  raeank 
irhich  circumstances  could  admit  of,  to  raise  their  drooping  spirits,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  stand  firm,  and  many  threw  awi^  their 
arms  and  fled.  In  a  fit  of  despair  he  exclaimed,  **  Then  shoot  me  dead 
rather  than  let  me  live  to  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  day/' 

In  the  mean  time  Fleetwood,  after  dispersing  the  division  opposed  to 
him,  took  St  Johns,  and  Cromwell  afterwards  carried  Fort  Royal  by  storm, 
and  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword.  The  utmost  confusion  now  prevailed  in 
the  city,  which  was  still  ferther  increased  by  the  entrance  of  Cromwell's 
troops,  who  poured  into  it  by  the  quay,  the  castle  hill,  and  the  Sidbury 
gate.  The  situation  of  the  king  became  critical  in  the  extreme,  and 
his  friends  advised  him  to  provide  immediately  for  his  own  safety^-as  no 
time  was  to  be  lost;  he,  therefore,  instantly  threw  himself  among  the  Scot^ 
tish  cavalry,  and  whilst,  thus  surrounded,  he  was  effecting  his  escape  by 
the  gate  of  St  Martin's  to  the  north,  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  Colonel  Careless,  and  a  few  other  devoted  adherents  at  the 
head  of  some  determined  troopers,  charged  the  enemy  in  their  advance 
in  the  contrary  direction  up  Sidbury  Street,  and  checked  them  effectu- 
ally tin  the  king  was  out  of  danger.  * 

This  battle,  which  Cromwell  admits  **  was  as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or 
five  hours  as  ever  he  had  seen,"  f  was  very  disastrous  to  the  royalists, 
three  thousand  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  considerably  lar- 
ger number  taken  prisoners,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry, 
who  edcaped  from  the  city,  were  afterwards  taken  by  detachments  of  the 
enemy.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  earls  of  Derby,  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Cleveland  and  Kel- 
ly ;  the  lords  Sinclair,  Kenmure  and  Grandison>  and  the  generals  Les- 
lie, Middleton,  Massey  and  Montgomery,  were  successively  made  prison- 
ers after  the  battle.  When  the  king  considered  himself  free  from  imme- 
diate danger,  he  separated,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  from  the 
body  of  cavaliy  which  surrounded  him,  and  with  a  party  of  sixty  horse 
proceeded  to  Whiteladies,  a  house  belonging  to  one  Giffard  a  recusant, 
and  royalist,  at  which  he  arrived  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
after  a  ride  of  twenty  ^ve  miles.  Here  commenced,  on  the  same  day, 
the  first  of  those  extraordinary  adventures  which  befel  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  a  series  of  the  most  singular  hair-breadth  esci^es,  as 
related  by  the  historians  of  the  period,  between  the  third  of  September 
and  the  seventeenth  of  October,  the  day  on  which  he  landed  in  atSety 
at  Fecamp  in  Normandy. 

*  BoKobel,  p.  10,  14,  22,  Whitelook,  p.  507,  8.  Bates,  part  ii.  p.  221.  Par.  Hist.  toL 
XX.  p.  40,  44—55    Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  314.  Lingard,  vol.  tIi.  p.  61. 

f-  Parlt.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  p.  44. 
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OfMiatlMia  of  Monk  jji  ScolilKnd— Steming  of  Daudee— irjr«aily  vifth  Uie  M»rqMi#  ol 
Huatly  And  Xiord  Balcarras— Fruitless  expeditions  intp  the  Higblands — Administra- 
tion of  affairs  under  Monk — Insurrection  in  t)ie  Highlands,  under  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cafm — Defeat  of  Colonel  Kidd— Retreat  of  Glencalm  to  Abemethy  fer«est — Defection 
•f  Ijoni  Lonw-Puniud  liy  Glengarry-^Gleiusaini  joined  by  Colonel  Wogan — Marahw 
to  £lgin — Landing  of  Middleton  in  Sutherland — Joined  by  Glencairo — Muster  of  the 
army  at  Dornoch — Disputes  among  the  royalists— Defection  of  Glencaim— Arrival 
of  Monk — Defeat  of  Middleton — Intrigues  of  Cromwell  and  Mecarine — DoubtAd 
policy  of  Monk-«*>Negotialion  between  iiim  «od  Charles  ll.^-Reetoration  of  Charles-- 
Trial  and  axecnUan  of  ibe  Marquis  of  Aigyie— Feud  between  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and 
the  Macleans — Argyle  invades  Mull—- Submission  of  the  Macleans — They  refuse  to 
pay  the  sums  promised — Supported  by  other  dans — Ineffectual  attempt  io  invade  Mull 
«  second  time— Dispute  referred  to  the  privy  council— The  Highland  ^oet  in  .ti^  west 
— Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle — He  esoapes— His  expedition  into 
Scotland — Apprehension  and  execution. 

While  CromweU  was  following  the  king  through  England,  Monk  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  He  first  laid  siege  to 
Stirling  castle,  into  which  he  threw  shells  from  batteries  he  had  raised, 
the  explosion  of  which  so  alarmed  the  Highlanders  who  composed  the 
garrison,  that  they  forced  the  governor  to  surrender.  Ail  the  records 
of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  robes,  and  part  of  the  regalia,  which  had  been 
locked  up  in  the  castle  as  a  place  of  perfect  security,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors,  and  were  sent  by  Monk  to  England.  He  next  proceed- 
ed to  Dundee,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  well  garrisoned,  and 
contained  within  it  an  immense  quantity  of  costly  furniture  and  plate, 
besides  a  large  sum  of  money,  all  of  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  town 
for  safety.  After  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  information 
was  brought  to  him  that  the  committees  of  estates  and  the  kirk  were  sit- 
ting at  Ellet  in  Angus.  Monk,  thereupon,  despatched  five  hundred  horse 
under  the  command  of  Colonels  Alured  and  Morgan,  who  entered  Ellet 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  twenty  eighth  of  August, 
and  surprised  the  whole  party  and  made  them  prisoners,  along  with 
several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Among  those  taken  were  old 
Leslie  Earl  of  Leven,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  Earl  Marshall,  Lord 
James  Oglivy,  Sirs  Adam  Hepburn  and  James  Foulis,  the  Lairds  of  Or- 
niiston  and  Pourie,  and  eight  ministers,  all  of  whom  were  shipped  at 
Broughty  and  sent  prisoners  to  England.  *  It  is  said  that  one  Buchan 
who  held  the  commission  of  "  scout-master**  in  the  Scottish  army,  con« 
ducted  the  English  cavalry  to  Ellet  by  a  private  road,  to  prevent  their 
approach  being  discovered.f 

*  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  SU-1&  f  Gordon's  Continuation,  p.  66a 
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When  the  necessary  preparations  for  an  assaalt  had  been  oompIetMi, 
Monk  sent  a  summons  to  Lumsden,  the  goremor  of  Dondee^  to  Bar* 
render^  but  he  rejected  it  with  disdain.    Tlie  obstinacy  of  Luiiisden  ex- 
asperated Monk,  who  ordered  his  troops  to  storm  the  town,  and  to  put 
the  garrison  and  all  the  inhabitants,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  to  the 
sword.    The  town  was  accordingly  carried  by  assault  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  horrors  which  an  infariated  sol- 
diery could  inflict  upon  a  defenceless  population.     The  townsmen  gave 
no  aid  to  the  garrison,  and  when  the  republican  troops  entered  the  town^ 
they  found  the  greater  part  of  them  lying  drunk  in  the  streets*    The 
carnage  was  stayed,  but  not  until  eight  hundred  males,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison,  and  about  two  hundred  women  and  chUdren^ 
were  killed.    Among  the  slain,  was  Lumsden  the  goremor,  who  although 
he  had  quarter  given  him  by  Captain  Kelly,  was  nevertheless  shot  dead 
by  Major  Butler  as  Kelly  was  conducting  him  along  the  street  to  Monk. 
Besides  the  immense  booty  which  was  in  the  town,  about  sixty  ships 
which  were  in  the  harbour  of  Dundee  with  their  cargoes,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  * 

The  capture  of  Dundee  was  immediately  followed  by  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  St  Andrews^  Montrose  and  Aberdeen.  Some  of  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  who  had  been  absent  from  Ellet,  held  a  meeting  at 
Inverury,  to  deliberate  on  the  stat&  of  matters,  at  which  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  presided,  and  at  which  a  motion  was  made,  to  invest  him  with 
full  authority,  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  king :  but  the  meeting  broke 
up  on  hearing  of  Monk's  approach.  The  committee  retired  across  the 
-Spey,  but  Huntly  went  to  Strathdon  along  with  his  forces*  Monk  did  not 
proceed  farther  north  than  Aberdeen  at  this  time* 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  had  given  great  ofience  to  Cromwell, 
by  his  double  dealing,  seeing  now  no  chance  of  opposing  successfully 
the  republican  arms,  made  an  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  sent  a  letter 
by  a  trumpeter  to  Monk,  proposing  a  meeting  at  some  convenient  place, 
''  as  a  means  to  stop  the  shedding  of  more  Christian  blood*"  The  only 
answer  which  Monk  gave  to  the  messenger,  who  arrived  at  Dundee  on 
the  nineteenth  of  October,  was,  that  he  could  not  treat  without  orders 
from  the  parliament  of  England.  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  Monk  to 
negotiate,  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  Argyle,  as  it  disappointed  the 
hopes  he  entertained  of  getting  the  English  government  to  acknowledge 
a  debt  which  he  claimed  from  them,  f 

Monk  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
North,  where  some  forces  were  still  on  foot,  under  the  respective  com* 
mands  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  lord  Balcarras.  With  the  former 
he  concluded  an  agreement  on  the  twenty  first  of  November,  under 
which  Huntly  consented  to  disband  his  men  ;  and  on  the  third  of  De- 
cember, a  similar  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Balcarras  and  Colo* 

•  Balfour,  vol.  ir.  p.  315.     Echaid,  696. 
t  HeaUi,  304,  308,  310, 3ia  Whitolock,  5H534%  543. 
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neb  Overton  and  Lilbuni.  Shordy  after  the  English  army  crossed  the 
Spey  and  entered  Inverness,  where  they  planted  a  garrison ;  so  that  be* 
ibre  the  end  of  the  year>  the  whole  of.  the  Lowlands  and  a  part  of  the 
Highlands  had  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  republic.  *  To  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  a  destruction  accom- 
plished less  by  the  power  of  her  enemy,  than  by  the  perversity  of  her 
sons>  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  province  of  England,  the  English  army  was 
angmented  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  citadels  erected  in  several 
towns,  and  a  long  chain  of  military  stations  drawn  across  the  country 
to  curb  the  inhabitants.  All  the  crown  lands  were  declared  public 
property  by  the  English  parliament,  and  the  estates  of  aU  persons  who 
had  joined  in  the  English  invasions,  under  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  were  confiscated  by  the  same  authority.  An  exception  was, 
however,  made  in  &vour  of  those  engaged  in  trade,  whose  property  did 
not  exceed  £5  value ;  and  of  persons  not  so  engaged,  who  were  worth 
no  more  than  £100.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  abolishing  all  author- 
ity not  derived  from  the  English  parliament :  all  persons  holding  public 
appointments,  whose  fidelity  to  the  new  order  of  things,  was  suspected, 
were  dismissed,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others  of  more  subservient 
prineiples ;  and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  were  abolished,  and 
English  judges  iqppointed  to  discharge  the  judicial  functions,  aided  by  a 
few  nativeB.f 

As  several  bodies  of  Highlanders  still  remained  under  arms  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Highlands,  Monk  directed  three  distinct  parties  to  cross 
the  mountains,  simultaneously,  in  the  summer  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  two.  While  colonel  Lilbum  advanced  from  Inverness  towards 
Lochaber  on  one  side,  general  Dean  led  his  troops  firom  Perth  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  other,  and  colonel  Overton  landed  in  Kintyre 
with  a  force  from  Ayr.  But  they  were  all  obliged  speedily  to  retrace 
their  steps,  amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  Highlanders.:^ 

The  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  Scotland  was  committed  to  Monk, 
than  whom  a  more  prudent  person,  and  better  calculated  to  disarm  the 
indignant  feelings  of  the  Scots  at  their  national  degradation,  could  not 
have  been  selected.  But  as  it  was  evident  that  order  could  not  be  restored, 

*  Bal/oar»  toI.  It.  p.  34&  Gordon's  CoDtiniuUion,  p.  661. 
I  Whitolock,  p*  6S8,  542-  Leicester's  Journal,  p.  120.  Journals  Nor.  19. 
I  Alluding  to  Lilbame's  expedition,  Balfour  jays,  **  The  Frassers  came  in  to  them, 
and  oondiscendlt  to  pay  them  oesse ;  bot  Glengarey  stood  out,  and  In  eiFecte  the  helgh- 
landmen  fooled  them  home  againe  to  the  lowlandes ;  some  vrith  faire  vordes ;  others 
atoode  to  ther  defence ;  and  the  IngUshe  finding  nothing  amongest  them  save  hunger 
and  strokei^  were  glad,  (ther  bisquet  and  cheesse  being  all  spent,  and  ther  clothes  wome, 
with  their  honses  out-tyred,)  to  retume,  cursing  the  hdghlandes,  to  ther  winter  quar- 
ters." He  says  that  General  0ean  **  loet  some  few  men  and  horsses  in  viewing  of  the 
heigUandenb''  But  Overton  encountered  the  greatest  danger:  for,  says  the  same  writer, 
**  If  my  Lord  Marqueese  of  Ai^gyle  had  not  protected  him,  he  and  all  that  wes  with 
him  had  gottin  ther  throttes  culte.  So,  weill  laughin  at  by  the  heighlanders,  he  wes 
forced  to  returne  with  pennrey  aneuche,  werey  glade  all  of  them  that  ther  lives  were 
naved."— Vol.  iv.  p.  849-50. 
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or  obedience  enforced,  as  long  as  the  clei^y  were  allowed  to  continue  their 
impertinent  meddling  in  state  aiSSurs,  aind  to  wJblch  aJJ  tlie  oalamitAes 
which  had  be&llen  the  kingdom  were  im  ha  attributed,  he  proifaibited  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembty,  and,  in  one  instance,  /dispemed  that 
body  by  a  military  force.  In  doing  so,  k  was  Afterwards  admHted  by 
some  of  the  clergy  themselves,*  that  ke  had  acted  wisdy,  as  the  shutting 
up  of  the  assembly  tended  gveatly  to  allay  those  fierce  oontentions  b^ 
tween  the  protesters  and  resolutioneis,  which,  for  several  yesiBi  dis-. 
tracted  the  nation,  and  made  them  attend  moce  to  the  spirilnal  con- 
cerns of  their  flocks.f  The  spirit  ef  dissention  was  not,  however,  oon- 
fined  to  the  clergy,  but  extended  its  withering  influence  to  many  of  (he 
laity,  who,  to  gratify  their  revenge,  accused  one  another  of  the  moat 
atrocious  crimes  before  the  newly  constituted  tribunaii.  The  Rngi^ii 
judges  were  called  to  decide  upon  numerous  acts  alleged  to  liare  been 
committed  twenty  or  thirty  years  before,  of  which  no  proo6  were  a£» 
fered,  but  extorted  oonfessions  in  the  kirk,  and  no  less  than  sixty  per^^ 
sons  were  brought  before  them  accused  of  witchcraft,  who  had  been 
tortured  into  an  admission  of  its  practices.  All  these  eases  were  dia* 
missed,  and  the  new  judges  administered  the  laws  tfaroughmit  wkb  an 
equity  and  moderation  which  was  almost  unknown  before  in  Seotlattd, 
and  which  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  diaregiurd  of  justioe,  and 
the  extreme  violence  which  had  of  late  disgraced  the  Scottish  trihnnais. 
With  a  short  interruption,  oceasioned  by  an  insurreefcion,  under  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  in  the  Highlands,  Scotland  now  enjoyed  tmnquillily 
till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  comparative  prosperity  and  hap- 

•  *'  They«  (the  EiiglisfaO  did  not  permit  the  General  AsMmbly  to  ike,  <and  in  this  I 
believe  they  did  no  bad  office,)  for  both  the  aiUhority  of  that  meetUng  was  denyed  by 
the  protesters,  and  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  more  sett  upon  establishing  themselves 
than  promoving  religion.  .  .  .  i  .  Besides  the  mfnistera^  after  some  years^  began* 
to  loolc  at  the  questions  about  which  they  had  dedded  as  inconsidenible.  And  what  did 
It  import,  whether  the  king  was  a  reol  covenantor  and  presbyterian,  as  the  public  reso- 
lutioners  said,  or  that  he  hade  only  dissembled  for  his  interest,  as  the  protesters  said* 
while  in  the  mean  time  he  was  a  banished  man,  and  out  of  case  either  to  fulfiS  or  vio- 
late his  covenant  ?"^Kirkton,  p.  64— (I. 

i  *<  And  I  verily  believe  there  were  more  souls  converted  to  Christ  in  that  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  than  in  any  season  since  the  Reformation,  though  of  treeple  its  duration. 
Nor  was  there  ever  greater  purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of  grace  than  was  in  their 
time.  Ministers  were  painful,  people  were  diligent;  and  if  a  man  hade  seen  one  of 
their  solemn  communions,  where  many  congregations  mett  in  great  multitudes,  some 
dozen  of  Ministers  used  to  preach,  and  the  people  continued,  as  it  were,  in  a  eort  of 
trance,  (so  serious  were  they  in  spiritual  exercises,)  for  three  days  at  least,  he  wevld 
hare  thought  it  a  solemnity  unlmown  to  the  rest  of  the  world."— iZiirf. 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  from  the  year  166S  to  the  year  1680,  there  was  great 
good  done  by  the  preaching  of  the  Oospell  in  the  west  ot  Scotland,  more  than  was  ob- 
served to  have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  before ;  a  great  many  brought  In  to  Christ 
Jesus  by  a  saving  worlc  of  conversion,  which  occasioned  through  ministers  preaching 
nothing  all  that  tyme  but  the  gospell,  and  had  left  off  to  preach  up  pariiaments,  armies, 
leagues,  resolutions,  and  remonstrances,  which  was  much  hi  use  before,  from  the  year 
1638  till  tluit  time  62,  which  occasioned  a  great  number  of  hypocryles  in  the  church, 
who,  out  of  hope  of  preferment,  honour,  riches,  and  worldly  credit,  took  on  the  forme  ef 
godliness,  but  wanted  the  power  of  it."— Law*«  Memorialt 
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piness,  a  compensatioD  in  some  degree  ibr  the  loss  of  her  libcfrtie&  The 
intemifytkm  alldded  Up  took  place  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  on  the  departure  of  Moftk  from  Scotland  to  take  the  command  of 
the  English  fleet,  of  which  mtermption  the  following  are  the  details : — 

In  the  month  of  August,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Locheam,  which  was  attended  by  Qlencaim,  the  earl  of 
Athole,  Lord  Lorn,  eldest  soa  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  Giengarry, 
Locfaicl,  Graham  of  Deuchrie,  Macgregor,  tutor  of  Macgregor,  Far- 
qnharson  of  Inverey,  Robertson  of  Strowan,  Macnaughton  of  Mac- 
naughton,  and  Colonel  Blaekadder  oi  Tullyallan.  At  this  meeting, 
which  continued  several  days,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  persons 
present  should  assemble  their  vassals  and  dependents  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  Glencaim,  who 
was  to  wait  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Loefaeam  till  the  difi^erent  parties 
should  collect  and  bring  together  their  respective  fbrces.  Six  weeks 
were,  however,  allowed  to  expire  befere  any  assemblage  took  place, 
during  all  which  time  Glencaim  roamed  through  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  attended  only  by  one  companion  and  three  servants.  The 
first  who  made  his  appearance  was  Oraham  of  Deuchrie,  at  the  head  of 
forty  men.  He  was  followed,  in  two  or  three  days,  by  the  tutor  of 
Macgr^or,  and  eighty  of  that  clan.  With  this  force  he  went  to  Deu- 
chrie house,  where  he  ivas  joined  by  Lord  Kenmure,  and  about  forty 
horsemen  from  the  west,  and  by  Colonel  Blaekadder,  with  thirty  more 
whom  he  had  raised  in  Fife.  The  laird  of  Macnaughton  also  arrived 
with  twelve  horse,  and  a  party  of  between  sixty  and  eighty  lowlanders, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Mila- 
town.     The  eari's  force  thus  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  men. 

On  hearing  of  the  assemblage  of  this  body.  Colonel  Kidd,  the  go- 
vernor of  Stirling  castle,  at  the  head  of  the  greater  part  of  a  regiment 
of  fbot,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  marched  towards  Aberfoyle,  which  was 
within  three  miles  of  Glencaim's  camp;  but  having  received  notice  of 
his  approach,  the  earl  took  care  to  secure  the  adjoining  pass.  He 
posted  his  foot  to  the  best  advantage  on  both  sides,  and  he  drew  up 
the  horse  under  Lord  Kenmure  in  the  centre.  Although  Kidd  must 
have  perceived  the  great  risk  he  would  run  in  attempting  to  carry  the 
passi,  he  nevertheless  made  the  attempt,  but  his  advance  was  driven 
back  at  the  first  charge  by  the  lowlanders  and  Deuchrie's  men,  with 
whom  they  first  came  in  contact,  with  the  loss  of  about  sixty  men. 
The  whole  of  Kidd's  party,  thereupon,  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 
They  were  hotly  pursued  by  Glenc^im's  horse  and  foot,  who  killed 
about  eighty  of  them. 

The  news  of  Kidd's  defeat,  trifling  as  it  was,  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
royalists,  and  small  parties  of  Highlanders  flocked  daily  to  Glencaim's 
standard.  Leaving  Aberfoyle,  he  marched  to  Locheam,  and  thence 
to  Loch  Rannoch  where  he  was  met  by  several  of  the  clans.  Glen- 
garry brought  three  hundred,  Lochiel  four  hundred,  and  Macgregor 
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about  two  hundred  men.  The  earl  of  Athole  appeared  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  horse,  and  brought  also  a  regunent  of  foot,  consisting  of 
about  twelve  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Andrew  Drummond,.  bro- 
ther to  Sir  James  Drunmiond  of  Mechaney,  as  his  lieutenant-colonel. 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes  and  some  officers,  with  about  eighty  horsemen,  also 
joined  the  royal  army. 

Having  despatched  some  officers  to  the  lowlands,  with  instructions 
to  raise  forces,  Glencaim  marched  north  to  join  Farquharson  of  Inverey, 
who  was  raising  a  regiment  in  Cromar.  In  the  course  of  his  march, 
several  gentlemen  of  the  adjoining  country  joined  him.  Morgan,  the 
English  general,  who  was  lying  at  the  time  in  Aberdeen,  being  ap- 
prised of  Farquharson's  movements,  collected  a  force  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  one*  thousand  horse,  with  which  he  advanced,  by  forced 
marches,  towards  Cromar,  and  a  brisk  attack  upon  the  outposts  of 
Glencaim's  army  was  the  first  intelligence  they  received  of  Morgan's 
approach.  In  the  situation  in  which  Glencaim  thus  found  himself  un- 
expectedly placed,  he  had  no  remedy  but  an  immediate  retreat  through 
a  long  and  narrow  glen  leading  to  the  forest  of  Abemethy,  which  he 
was  enabled  to ,  reach  chiefly  by  the  bravery  of  Graham  of  Deuchrie, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  party  of  forty  men,  kept  in  check  a  body 
of  the  enemy  who  had  entered  the  glen  before  the  royalists,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  securing  the  passes.  Morgan  pursued  the  fugitives 
through  the  glen  very  closely,  and  did  not  desist  till  prevented  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night.     He  thereafter  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

Glencaim  passed  about  five  weeks  in  Cromar  and  Badenoch,  waiting 
for  additional  reinforcements ;  and  as  Lord  Lorn  had  not  yet  joined 
him,  he  despatched  Lord  Kenmure  with  a  hundred  horse  into  Argyle- 
shire  to  urge  him  to  hurry  forward  the  levies  in  that  quarter.  Lorn 
soon  arrived  in  Badenoch  with  a  thousand  foot  and  about  fifty  horse ; 
but  he  had  not  remained  above  a  fortnight  in  the  field  when,  on  some 
pretence  or  other,  he  clandestinely  left  the  army,  and  carried  off  his 
men  along  with  him,  taking  the  direction  of  Ruthven  castle,  which  was 
then  garrisoned  by  English  troops.  Glencaim  was  greatly  exasperated 
at  Lora's  defection,  and  sent  a  party  of  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Glengarry  and  Lochiel,  with  instmctions  either  to  bring  him  and  his 
men  back  to  the  army,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  them.  Glen- 
garry followed  the  Campbells  so  hard  that  he  came  up  with  them 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  castle.  Lord  Lom  escaped,  and  was  followed 
by  his  horse,  of  whom  about  twenty  were  brought  back  by  a  party  sent 
in  pursuit  by.  Glengarry ;  the  foot  halted  on  a  hill,  and  offered  to  return 
to  the  camp.  Glengarry,  who  had  imbibed  a  great  antipathy  at  the 
whole  race  of  the  CampbeUs  ever  since  Montrose's  wars,  would,  contrary 
to  his  instmctions,  have  attacked  them ;  but  Glencaim  fortunately  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  having  ordered  Graham  of  Deuchrie  to 
acquaint  them  that  he  could  not  receive  any  proposab  from  them  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  delivered  them  up.  Glencaim,  along  with  some 
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officers*  then  rode  up  to  them*  and  having  addressed  them  on  the  impro* 
priety  of  their  conduct,  they  all  declared  their  willingness  to  serve  the 
king  and  to  obey  him  as  their  commander,  a  declaration  which  both 
officers  and  men  eonfirmed  with  an  oath.  Their  arms  were  then  re- 
stored to  them,  but  they  all  deserted  within  a  fortnight.* 

About  this  time  Glencaim  was  joined  by  a  small  party  of  English 
royalistSy  under  Colonel  Wogan^  an  enterprising  <^cer»  who  had 
landed  at  Dover,  and  having  raised  a  body  of  volunteers  in  London, 
traversed  England  under  the  banners  of  the  commonwealth,  and  en* 
tered  Scotland  by  Carlisle 

Notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  the  Campbells,  Gleneairn's  army 
was  so  increased  by  daily  accessions  of  force  that  he  considered  himself 
m  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  aad,  by  the  advice  of  his  o& 
ficersy  resolved  to  descend  into  Aberdeenshire,  and  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  the  English*  Another  reason  which  urged  him  to  leave  the 
Highlands  was  a  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  districts  which  had  been 
occupied  by  his  army,  and  which  could  no  longer  afibrd  to  support  such 
a  la^e  body  of  men.  Descending  by  Balveny,  he  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Whiteluras,  near  the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  then  garrisoned  by  the  English.  After  lying  about  a  fortnight 
at  Whitelums  unmolested,  Glencaim  raised  his  camp,  and  marching 
into  Morayshire,  took  possession  of  Elgin,  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  Lord 
Forrester*  and  some  country  gentlemen. 

After  spending  a  month  at  Elgin,  where*  according  to  Graham  of 
Deuchrie's  narrative,  the  army  had  **  very  good  quarters,  and  where 
they  made  themselves  merry,"  the  earl  received  letters  from  General 
Middleton,  who  had  scunetime  before  made  his  escape  from  the  tower 
of  London,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
announcing  his  arrival  in  Sutheriand,  with  a  commission  from  the  king, 
appointing  hun  genendissimo  of  all  the  royal  forces  in  Scotland.  Some 
dissensions  had  existed  among  the  royalists  respecting  the  chief  command 
of  the  army,  which  had  been  finally  conceded  to  Glencaim ;  but  neither 
be,  nor  the  nobility  who  were  with  him,  were  prepared  to  expect  that 
the  king  would  have  appointed  a  man  so  much  their  inferior  in  station  as 
Middleton  was  to  such  an  important  charge.  The  intelligence  was  ac- 
cordingly received  with  discontent  by  these  feudal  sovereigns ;  but,  as 
the  Idng^s  commission  could  not,  without  serious  injury  to  the  royui 
cause,  be  disputed*  in  the  present  conjuncture  they  stifled  their  dis- 
pleasure* and  Glencaim,  in  terms  of  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Middleton  to  march  north,  put  hia  army  in  motion.  Morgan, 
the  English  commander,  having  drawn  together  a  body  of  troops, 
followed  Glencaim,  between  whose  rear  and  Morgan's  advanced  guard 
many  warm  skirmishes  took  place.    In  his  march  north,  Glencaim 

*  Graham  of  Deuchrie't  Acoottiit  of  GUncairn's  Expedition. 
II.  L 
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tamed  a  short  time  before  Lethen  housey  which  he  summoned  its 
proprietor  to  surrender  for  behoof  of  the  king ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so^ 
and  fired  upon  the  besiegers^  of  whom  four  or  five  were  killed.  Exas- 
perated at  the  loss  of  his  men,  Glencaim  ordered  his  troops  to  fill  the 
courts  and  gates  of  the  house  with  some  stacks  of  com  which  stood  in 
the  adjoining  indosures,  and  to  set  fire  to  them,  with  the  intention  of 
stifling  the  besieged  with  the  smoke.  This  order  was  promptly  obeyedy 
but  it  felled  of  its  intended  effect,  and  Glencaim  had  the  mortification 
to  lose  three  or  four  additional  men  in  this  absurd  enterprise.  In  re* 
yenge  for  this  disappointment,  he  burnt  the  stack-yards,  and  wasted  all 
the  lands  around  the  castle  belonging  to  the  refractory  laird* 

Glencaim,  thereupon,  continued  his  march,  and  his  men  crossed  the 
rirer  Ness,  eight  miles  above  Inveraess.  The  horses  were  made  to 
swim  over.  The  earl  having  placed  guards  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  to  watch  the  approadi  of  the  enemy,  hastened  to  Dornoch  to 
meet  Middleton.  In  a  few  days  a  grand  muster  of  the  aroiy  took  place, 
which  was  ascertained  to  amount  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  foot, 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Glencaim  then  resigned  the 
command  to  Middleton,  in  presence  of  the  army,  and,  riding  along  the 
lines,  acquainted  the  troops  that  he  was  no  longer  their  general,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  find  themselves  happy  in  serving  under 
such  a  commander  as  Middleton.  The  troops  expressed  great  dissatis- 
faction at  this  announcement  by  their  looks,  and  some,  ''both  officers 
and  soldiers,  shed  tears,  and  vowed  that  they  would  serve  with  their 
old  general  in  any  comex  of  the  world."* 

After  the  review,  the  earl  gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  Mid- 
dleton and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  at  which  an  occurrence 
took  place  which  soured  the  temper  of  the  officers,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  new  divisions  in  the  camp.  On  the  cloth  being  removed,  Glencaim 
proposed  the  health  of  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  he  thus  addres- 
sed : — "  My  lord  general,  you  see  what  a  gallant  army  these  worthy 
gentlemen  here  present  and  I  have  gathered  together,  at  a  time  when 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  number  durst  meet  together :  these 
men  have  come  out  to  serve  his  migesty,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and 
aU  that  is  dear  to  them :  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  give  them  all  the 
encouragement  to  do  their  duty  that  lies  in  your  power."  Scarcely  had 
these  words  been  uttered  when  Sir  Greorge  Munro,  who  had  come  over 
with  Middleton  from  France  to  act  as  his  lieutenant-general,  started  up 
irom  his  seat,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  earl,  swore  by  G —  that 
the  men  he  had  that  day  seen  were  nothing  but  a  number  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  that  ere  long  he  would  bring  a  veiy  different  set  of  men 
into  the  field.  Tbe80  impmdent  observations  called  up  Glengarry,  but 
he  was  restrained  by  Glencaim,  who  said  that  he  was  more  concemed  in 
the  affront  put  upon  the  araiy  by  Munro  than  he  was,  and,  tuming  to 

*  GralMiii. 
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Munro,  he  thus  addressed  him — **  You,  Sir,  are  a  base  liar ;  for  they 
are  neither  thieves  nor  robbers,  but  brave  gentlemen  and  good  soldiers." 
A  meeting  took  place  in  consequence  early  next  morning  between 
Glencaim  and  Mnnro,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Dornoch.  The 
former  was  accompanied  by  a  servant  named  White,  and  the  latter  by 
his  brother,  Alexander  Munro.  The  parties  were  both  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  after  discharging  pistols  at  each 
other,  they  should  fight  with  broadswords.  They  accordingly  fired, 
but  without  efibcty  and  immediately  began  the  combat  with  their  swords. 
Sir  George,  after  a  few  passes,  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  bridle 
hand.  Fearing  that  he  could  no  longer  manage  his  horse,  he  called 
out  to  the  earl  that  as  he  was  wounded  in  his  left  hand  he  hoped  he 
would  allow  him  to  fight  on  foot  "  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  <<  I  will 
show  you  that  I  can  match  you  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback."  They 
then  dismounted,  and  renewed  the  contest;  but  Munro,  at  the  first 
onset,  received  a  severe  cut  in  the  forehead,  fi^>m  which  the  blood  issued 
so  copiously  as  to  obscure  his  vision,  and  prevent  him  from  following 
the  motions  of  his  adversary.  Olencaim  was  just  about  running  Munro 
through  the  body,  but  was  prevented  by  White,  who  forced  up  his 
sword.  The  parties  then  returned  to  head  quarters,  when  Glencaurn 
was  put  under  arrest  in  his  chamber,  by  orders  of  Middleton,  and  his 
sword  taken  from  him* 

The  partiality  thus  shown  to  Munro,  who  was  the  aggressor,  and 
who  had  sent  the  challenge  to  Glencaim,  was  exceedingly  mortifying 
to  the  earl,  which  being  followed  by  another  afi%ur  ^which  soon  took 
place,  and  in  which  the  same  partiality  was  displayed,  made  him  resolve 
to  retire  from  the  army.  The  occurrence  was  this : — A  dispute  having 
taken  place  on  the  merits  of  the  recent  quarrel  between  a  Ci^tain  Living- 
ston, a  friend  of  Munro,  and  a  genUeman  of  the  name  of  Lindsay, 
who  had  accompanied  Lord  Napier  from  the  continent,  in  which  Living- 
ston maintained  that  Munro  had  acted  properly,  and  the  contrary 
insisted  upon  by  Lindsay;  mutual  challenges  were  given,  and  the 
parties  met  on  the  links  of  Dornoch  to  decide  the  dispute  by  the  sword. 
Lindsay,  being  a  superior  swordsman,  run  Livingston  through  the 
heart  at  the  first  thrust,  and  he  expired  immediately.  Lindsay  was  im- 
mediately apprehended,  and  although  Glencaim,  backed  by  other  offi- 
cers, used  every  exertion  to  save  him,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
court-martial,  by  order  of  Middleton,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  at 
the  cross  of  Dornoch,  a  sentence  which  was  carried  into  execution  the 
same  day. 

These  unfortunate  disputes  divided  the  officers  of  the  army  into  two 
parties,  and  affbrded  but  a  sorry  prognostic  of  the  prospects  of  the 
royalists.  Glencaim,  no  longer  able  to  curb  his  displeasure,  slipped 
off  about  a  fortnight  after  Lindsay's  death,  with  his  own  troop  .of  hoise, 
and  a  few  gentiemen  volunteers — a  hundred  horse  in  all — and  took  the 
direction  of  Assint.     The  laird  of  Assint,  who  had  betrayed  Montrose, 
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on  the  arrival  of  Glencairn's  party  on  his  lands^  offered  to  assist  him  io 
secure  the  passes,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  being  overtaken  that  night, 
of  which  offer  Glencaim,  though  distrustful  of  Madeod,  agreed  to 
accept.  Middleton  indeed .  sent  a  party  in  pursuit,  but  they  did  not 
come  up  with  Glencaim,  who  reached  Kintaii  the  following  day,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  earl  of  Seafbrth's  people.  He  remained 
there  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  traversed  the  Highluds  till  he  arrived 
at  Killin,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  where  he  was  successively  joined 
by  Sir  George  Maxwell,  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  and  Lord  Forrester,  each 
of  whom  brought  a  small  party  of  horse  along  with  them,  by  which 
additions  his  force  was  increased  to  four  hundred  horsemen.  The  earl 
now  appears,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  seen  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct in  withdrawing  from  the  army  ;  but  as  he  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  returning  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation  by 
sending  this  body  north  to  join  Middleton,  and  sought  a  retreat  with 
the  laird  of  Luss  at  his  castle  of  Rosedoe,  where  he  despatched  some 
officers  to  raise  men  in  the  lowlands  for  the  king's  service. 
.  In  the  meantime  Monk  had  returned  to  Scotland,  and  had  brought  along 
with  him  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops  frt)m  England,  with  which  he 
joined  Morgan  in  the  north,  and  marched  directly  into  the  Highlands 
in  search  of  Middleton.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  latter  to  have  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  Highlands,  and  to  have  collected  all  the 
forces  he  possibly  could,  and  to  make  occasional  descents  upon  the 
lowlands,  and  by  marches  and  countermarches  to  have  distracted  the 
enemy ;  but  the  advance  of  Monk  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  High« 
lands,  with  a  large  army,  frustrated  his  design.  Middleton  soon  found 
himself  sorely  pressed  by  his  able  adversary,  who  brought  forward  his 
army  in  separate  divisions,  yet  not  so  isolated  as  not  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  case  of  attack.  In  an  attempt  to  elude  his  pursuers, 
Middleton  was  surprised  in  a  defile  near  Lochgarry,  by  one  of  these 
divisions  under  the  oonunand  of  Morgan.  His  men  were  either  slain 
or  dispersed,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection  immediately  made  their  peace  with  Monk,  who  treated 
them  with  great  lenity.* 

Whilst  the  Scottish  royalists  were  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
free  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  Cromwell,  the  king  appeared  to 
take  little  concern  in  the  matter,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  indolence  and  amusement  at  Paris.  Though  straitened  in  his  pe- 
cuniary circumstances,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
French  king  and  the  eleemosynary  aid  of  his  friends  in  England,  he 
still  retained  about  him  the  officers  of  his  household  and  thus  kept  up 
the  i^pearance,  at  least,  of  a  court  The  gaieties  of  the  Fk-ench  capi- 
tal were  so  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  the  king,  as  to  make  the  sup- 
position probable,  that  the  longer  he  remained  there  the  more  indiffer- 
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dii  he  would  have  become  to  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  peo* 
pie;  but  a  change  of  residence  to  Cologne,  whence  he  had  been  induc- 
ed to  remove  on  a  n^otiation  being  entered  into  with  Cromwell,  by 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  made  him  think  more  seriously  of  the  affiurs  of  his 
kingdoms. 

During  his  retreat  at  Cologne  a  rupture  took  place  between  England 
and  Spain,  of  which  the  king  endeayonred  immediately  to  avail  himself 
with  the  view  of  forwarding  his  restoration.  There  were^  at  this  time, 
several  English  and  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  call  from  France,  and  with  these,  aided  by  such  succours  as  Spain 
might  afford,  he  offered  to  make  a  descent  on  England ;  but  although 
this  proposal  was  entertained  by  the  Spanish  ministers  at  Brussels,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  Charles  had  latterly  taken  up  his  residence, 
it  was  interrupted  for  some  time  by  another  offer  made  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  by  Colonel  Sexby,  formerly  the  adherent,  but  now  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  considered  an  apostate  from  the  cause  of 
liberty.  This  man  went  to  Brussels  in  the  month  of  May,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five,  and  after  revealing  to  the  court  there,  the  destination 
and  object  of  a  secret  expedition  under  Venables  and  Penn,  he  offered 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  levellers  in  England  to  destroy  the  power  of 
Cromwell,  provided  they  were  supplied  with  money,  and  had  the  co-op- 
eration of  tiie  English  and  Irish  troops  in  the  service  of  Spain.  The 
court  of  Spain  listened  to  Sexby's  proposals  and  advanced  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  part  of  which  he  transmitted  to  his  adherents  in  Eng- 
land. Sexby,  whose  designs  were  made  known  to  Cromwell,  afterwards 
visited  England,  and  after  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with  his 
brother  levellen,  returned  in  safety  to  the  continent  * 

The  Spanish  miaisterB,  who  at  first  were  very  suspicious  of  Sexby, 
were  now  satisfied  of  his  sincerity,  and  became  anxious  to  effect  a  union 
between  him  and  the  king,  by  means  of  which  they  expected  to  render 
the  subjugation  of  Cromwell  of  easier  performance.  At  a  meeting 
which  was  held  in  the  month  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  Sexby  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  a  limited  monarchy  if  settled  by 
a  free  parliament,  but  in  making  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  usurper, 
he  was  anxious  that  the  restoration  of  the  king  should  not  be  mention- 
ed, but  that  their  object  should  be  ostensibly  confined  to  the  destruction 
of  Cromwell,  and  to  the  restoration  of  public  liberty.  Though  desirous  of 
making  use  of  Sexby's  services,  Charies  considered  that  he  had  greatly 
over-rated  his  means,  and  he  thought  that  even  according  to  Sexby's  own 
statement,  his  associates  would  not  be  hostile  to  royalty. 

Both  Cromwell  and  Mazarin  grew  alarmed  at  these  negotiations. 
Whilst  the  latter  anticipated  a  defection  of  the  English  and  Irish  regi- 
ments from  the  French  service,  as  the  result,  the  other  dreaded  a  descent 
upon  England ;  but  fertile  in  expedients,  these  two  wily  politicians  soon 
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devised  means  tor  coanteractiDg  the  designs  of  these  different  parties. 
The  duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  had  senred  with  great 
honour  under  Marshal  Turenne,  and,  by  his  bravery,  had  not  only 
gained  the  esteem  of  that  able  commander,  but  also  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  By  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  the 
Protector  it  was  stipulated  that  the  duke  should  be  banished  from 
France ;  but  in  consequetice  of  Charles'  offer  to  the  Spanbh  court  the 
article  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  to  prevent  a  junction  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  the  consequent  defection  of  the  English  and  Irish 
regiments  in  the  service  of  France,  the  appointment  of  Captain  General 
in  the  army  of  Italy,  was  conferred  upon  htm  by  M azarin,  with  the 
approbation  of  Cromwell  who  had  been  consulted  in  the  matter.  This 
plan  was,  however,  firustrated  by  Charles,  who  ordered  the  duke  to  re- 
pair to  Bruges  immediately,  and  who,  although  he  had  accepted  the  of- 
fer of  Mazarin  with  eagerness,  at  once  complied.  This  event  induced 
almost  the  whole  of  the  English  and  Irish  officers  in  the  French  army 
to  resign  their  commissions,  and  many  of  the  men,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  their  officers,  also  left  the  servioew  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  Crom- 
well and  Mazarin  endeavoured  by  secret  intrigue  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
distrust  in  the  mind  of  Don  Juan,  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
against  the  duke  of  York,  by  spreading  a  report  that  James  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  France,  and  that  of  course  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  him  by  Spain,  and  Mazarin  and  Cromwell  so  hit  succeeded 
in  their  scheme,  that  Don  Juan  gave  the  real  command  of  the  English 
and  Irish  forces  to  Marsin  a  foreigner,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Charles, 
made  the  officers  and  soldiers  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Spain. 
But  this  marked  distrust  of  James  did  not  stop  here,  for  Charles  was 
prevailed  upon  to  order  his  brother  to  dismiss  Sir  John  Berkeley,  a  fa- 
vourite, and  the  secret  agent  of  the  French  court  The  young  prince 
complied,  but  he  was  so  displeased  with  the  treatment  he  had  received^ 
that  he  followed  Berkeley  into  Holland  intending  to  proceed  through 
Germany  to  France.  The  success  of  this  intrigue  was  as  gratifying  to 
Cromwell  as  it  was  annoying  to  Charies ;  but  Cromwell's  joy  was  of 
short  duration,  for  a  reconciliation  soon  took  place  between  the  royal 
brothers,  and  James  returned  to  Breda  followed  by  Berkeley  whom  the 
king  raised  to  the  peerage.  * 

The  war  with  Spain  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  had  Charles  invaded  it  in  due  time 
with  a  few  thousand  men,  he  would  have  destroyed  Cromwell ;  but  the 
expedition  was  postponed  from  month  to  month,  by  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters, till  the  advance  of  winter  when  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  un- 
dertake it  But  the  death  of  Cromwell,  which  took  place  on  the  third 
of  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  fiffy-eight,  and  Uie  new  aspect  of 
affairs  in  England  altered  his  views. 
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• 

Charles  was  led  to  .believe  tbai  Monky  who  still  held  the  chief  com* 
inand  in  Scotland*  was  by  no  means  un&voiirable  to  him,  and  eren  be- 
fore the  death  of  Cromwell  he  had  been  induced  to  make  proposals  to 
him,  to  which  Monk's  wife  and  his  domestic  chaplain  were  privy ;  but 
although  these  offers  were  very  tempting  and  were  received  by  Monk 
without  disapprobation,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  unbosom 
himself  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  sound  him.  These  intrigues 
were  suspected  by  CromwelU  but  as  he  could  never  find  a  clue  to  their 
discoveiy,  he  fiicetiously  put  Monk  on  his  guard  by  the  following  post- 
script to  one  of  his  letters  to  that  general.  '<  'Tis  said  there  is  a  cunning 
fellow  in  Scotland,  called  George  Monk,  who  lies  in  wait  there  to  serve 
Charles  Stuart ;  pray,  use  your  diligence  to  take  him,  and  send  him  up 
to  me.*'*  This  notification  made  Monk  even  still  more  reserved,  and 
he  observed  the  same  taciturnity  when,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  a 
message  was  brought  by  Dr  Monk,  his  brother,  a  clergyman  of  Corn- 
wall, who  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  by  Sir  John  Grenville,  with  a  let- 
ter to  Monk  from  the  king.  He  even  dismissed  his  brother  without 
any  particular  allusion  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  on  being  informed  by 
him  in  answer  to  a  preliminary  question,  that  he  had  already  made 
Monk's  chaplain,  who  was  firiendly  to  the  king,  a  party  to  the  secret. 

It  is  dear,  however,  tha^fc  Monk  had  now  resolved  to  join  the  royal  cause; 
but  as  secrecy  seemed  to  be  indispensable,  he  concealed  his  designs,  and 
so  effectually,  that  the  most  clear  sighted  could  not  perceive  his  object. 
To  break  at  once  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  the  other  leading  repub- 
licans who  had  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  power,  and  who  had  become 
very  unpopular  of  late,  was  the  prelude  to  that  successful  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  he  carried  through  to,  and  by  which  he  accomplished,  the 
restoration  of  the  king.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  bad  he  heard  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  parliament,  and  the  high  rank  of  msyor  general 
of  all  the  forces,  which  had  been  conferred  on  Lambert  by  his  partisans, 
than  he  openly  declared  himself  in  opposition  to  Lambert  the  "  assertor  of 
the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  country."  Lambert  was  inmiediately 
despatched  to  the  north  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men  against  Monk, 
who  was  by  no  means  yet  ready  to  receive  him.  He  therefore  had  re- 
course to  negotiation  to  obtain  delay,  and  succeeded.  Lambert's  army 
did  not  advance  in  consequence  farther  north  than  Newcastle,  and  Monk 
employed  the  time  thus  afforded  him  in  rabing  troops  in  Scotland,  with 
which  he  filled  up  the  blanks  in  hb  army,  occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of 
such  of  his  men  as  were  unfiriendly  to  him  He,  thereafter,  called  a  con- 
vention of  the  Scottish  estates  at  Berwick,  from  which,  on  the  sixth  of 
December,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  a  year's 
arrears  of  taxes,  amounting  to  £60,000,  besides  the  duties  of  excise 
and  customs.  The  restoration  of  the  English  parliament,  which  had  been 
expelled  by  Lambert,  favoured  the  designs  of  Monk,  who  crossed  the 
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Tweed  on  the  first  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty,  to  meet 
Lambert;  but  a  message  from  the  parliament  ordering  the  latter  to 
withdraw,  prevented  a  meeting.  Monk  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
entered  London  on  the  third  of  February  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Though  appearing  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  parliament,  sus- 
picions were  entertained  that  Monk  was  favourable  to  the  king,  and 
at  York  he  had  even  caned  an  officer  who  had  laid  to  his  charge 
the  design  of  restoring  the  king.  A  successful  interference,  which  he 
made  at  Nottingham,  to  prevent  his  officers  from  signing  a  declaration 
to  be  obedient  to  the  parliament  in  all  things,  *' except  the  bringing  in 
of  Charles  Stuart,"  confirmed  in  some  degree  these  suspicions.  But 
hb  adherence  to  the  republican  party  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  test  by 
the  parliament,  which  required  him  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  state 
to  abjure  the  house  of  Stuart.  He  hesitated,  and  as  seven  of  the  coun- 
sellors had  not  yet  abjured,  he  required  to  be  first  informed  why  they 
had  not  done  so.  He  observed  that  oaths  were  easily  violated,  and  that 
as  providence  might  see  fit  to  restore  Charles  Stuart,  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  crime  to  swear  against  what  providence  might  ordain ;  that  he 
had  already  given  proo6  of  his  obedience  to  the  pariiament,  and 
was  ready  to  give  fiuther  marks  of  his  devotion  to  them.  A  dis- 
pute between  the  parliament  and  the  common  council  of  London,  who 
had  issued  a  declaration,  demanding  <*  a  full  and  free  parliament  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,"  soon  put  Monk's 
sincerity  to  the  test.  On  the  ninth  of  February,  two  hours  afier  mid- 
night, he  was  ordered  to  enter  the  city,  to  arrest  eleven  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  to  remove  the  barricades  which  had  been  raised  for  its  de- 
fence. He  demurred,  but  at  last  obeyed;  he  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  groans  and  hisses,  the  soldiers  murmured  and  the 
officers  tendered  their  resignations ;  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
Monk  acted  with  reluctance ;  he  however  proceeded,  and  after  remov- 
ing the  posts  and  chains  of  the  eify,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker, 
giving  his  opinion  that  enough  had  been  done  to  curb  the  refiractory  citi- 
zens. The  parliament  again  ordered  him  to  proceed,  on  which  he  de- 
molished the  gates  and  portcullises.  The  discontents  of  the  soldiers 
now  rose  to  such  a  height  that  Monk  was  obliged  to  desis^  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  residence  at  WhitehalL  * 

Monk  on  refiection  thought  he  perceived,  in  the  orders  he  had  receiv- 
ed, an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  to  embroil  him 
with  the  citizens,  and  he  therefore  took  immediate  steps  to  redeem  him« 
self,  before  the  parliament  should  have  time  to  carry  its  ulterior  views 
respecting  him  into  efi^ect  Accordingly  at  a  council  of  officers  which 
was  held  the  following  day,  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  which  with  the  aid  of 
his  confidential  advisers  he  had  prepared  the  previous  evening,  was  laid 
before  them  and  approved  of.    In  this  letter  the  officers  were  made  to 
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eomplaln^  that  they  had  been  used  as  instruments  of  personal  resent- 
ment against  the  citizens,  and  they  were  made  to  require  that  certain 
Tacandes  in  the  house  should  be  immediately  filled,  previous  to  a  disso- 
lution of  the  parliament.  After  despatching  this  letter,  Monk,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer*  marched  into  Finsbury  fields,  and  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  common  council  which  had  been  lately  dissolved  by  a 
vote  of  the  parliament  At  this  meeting  he  declared  himself  the  friend 
of  the  citizens,  that  he  would  make  common  cause  with  them,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  full  and  free  parliament.  The  citizens  were  thrown 
into  ecstacies  at  this  declaration,  and  they  manifested  their  joy  by  the 
ringing  of  belb,  bon-fires,  feasting  the  soldiers,  and  <<the  roasting  of 
the  rump."* 

At  first  the  parliamentary  leaders  seemed  to  disr^ard  this  alarming 
state  of  things,  but  on  reflection  they  submitted,  invited  Monk  to  return 
to  Whitehall,  and  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for  the  return  of  members 
to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  representation.  In  a  bill  which  they  in- 
troduced for  fixing  tlie  qualifications  of  the  candidates  and  electors,  they 
attempted  to  exclude  the  royalists  by  a  provision  that  no  person  should 
elect  or  be  elected  who  did  not  bind  himself  to  support  a  republic ;  but 
this  clause  was  opposed  by  those  members  who  had  been  excluded  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  eight  Monk  purposely  avoided 
taking  any  share  in  this  dispute,  and  so  indifierent  did  he  appear  about 
it,  that,  trusting  to  the  impartiality  of  himself  and  his  officera,  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  their  arbitrament,  nine  of 
whom  on  each  side  argued  the  case  before  this  new  court  The  ques- 
tion was  decided  in  &vour  of  the  excluded  members,  who  took  their  seats 
on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  after  receiving  a  declaration  from  Monk 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  had  summoned  them  to  meet  him,  that  he  consid- 
ered republicanism  and  moderate  presbyterianism  essential  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  On  resuming  their  seats  some  of  the 
more  furious  among  the  republicans  withdrew  from  the  house,  a  circum- 
stance which  fevoured  the  designs  of  the  royalists  greatly,  f 

This  declaration  alarmed  Charles  and  his  firiends,  who  really  consid- 
ered that  Monk  was  sincere  in  his  professions,  particularly  as  he  never 
ceased  to  declare,  both  to  cavaliers  and  republicans,  that  he  was  for  sup- 
porting a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  state,  and  presbytery  in 
the  church,  and  so  successfully  had  he  practised  this  deception  upon  the 
republican  party  that  many  of  them  believed  him  sincere,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  declared  in  &vour  of  the  claim  of  the  excluded  members 

*  "  At  Strand-bridge  1  could  at  one  time  tell  thirty-one  fires ;  in  King  street,  seven  or 
Hght,  and  all  along  burning  and  roasting,  and  drinking  for  rumps ;  there  being  rumps 
tied  upon  sticks  and  carried  up  and  down.  The  butchers  at  the  Maypole  in  the  strand, 
rang  a  peal  with  their  knifes  when  they  were  going  to  sacriAce  their  rump.  On  Lud- 
%Hte  hill  there  was  one  turning  of  the  spft  that  had  a  rump  tied  to  it,  and  another  basting 
of  it.     Ittdeed  it  was  past  imagination."    Pepys,  Vol.  i.  p.  S8. 
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to  their  seatsy  that  tliey  began  to  suspect  him;  hot  it  was  now  foo  ]at» 
for  them  to  repair  the  blunder  they  had  committed  in  trusting  to  in^li* 
citly  to  him«  The  presbyterian  party  had  now  the  ascendancy  in  par* 
liament#  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  was  to  appoint  Monk  conunander 
in  chief  of  the  f<Mrces  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  joint  commander  of  the 
fleet  with  Admiral  Montague*  As  an  indication  of  their  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  king,  they  released  all  the  Scottish  lords,  and  others  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.* 

Notwithstanding  these  indications  in  fovour  of  royalty,  Monk  still 
continued  to  act  a  doubtful  and  very  mysterious  part,  and  he  even  sta» 
tioned  guards  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  lords,  to  prevent  that  brancli 
of  the  legislature  from  meeting  to  give  its  approval  to  the  acts  of  the 
commons,  lest  by  doing  so^  the  royal  authority  might  be  acknowledged. 
But  the  slow  motions  of  Monk  did  not  suit  the  populace,  who  proclaim^ 
ed  Charles  in  several  places.  The  surviving  r^cides  and  the  purchas* 
crs  of  forfeited  pn^perly  grew  alarmed,  and  to  prevent  the  restoratioa 
of  the  king,  they  made  an  offer  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  su* 
preme  power,  but  this  he  pointedly  refused.  At  length  the  long  pariia* 
ment,  which  had  sat  nineteen  years  and  a  half,  dissolved  its^  by  its 
own  act,  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  uxtyp 
and  having  ordered  the  several  officers  to  join  their  regiments,  and 
dismissed  those  whom  he  distrusted,  Monk  was  left  to  pursue  unmolest- 
ed his  designs  for  restoring  Charles. 

Sir  John  Grenville,  who  had  formerly  sent  down  Monk's  brother  ta 
Scotland,  with  a  letter  ftom  the  king,  made  several  attempts  to  obtaiu 
an  interview  with  the  Lord  General  at  St  James's ;  but  Monk  always 
avoided  him.  At  length  by  the  intervention  of  one  Morrice,  well 
known  to  both«  Grenville  was  introduced,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
general  from  the  king,  couched  in  language  highly  flattering  to  Monk» 
He  perused  the  letter  with  attention,  and  when  he  had  done  reading, 
remarked  that  he  could  not  till  then  declare  his  intentions  with  safety, 
and  as  there  were  many  persons  still  about  him,  who  were  either  inimi* 
cal  to  his  views,  or  whose  sentiments  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  restora- 
tion might  be  doubtful,  he  would  be  still  constrained  for  a  time  to  observe 
a  strict  secresy.  He  therefore  jotted  down  the  heads  of  his  answer 
in  writing,  and  after  reading  it  to  Grenville  threw  the  paper  into  the 
fire,  and  desired  him  to  carry  the  answer  in  his  memory,  and  after  en- 
joining him  to  deliver  it  personally  to  the  king  dismissed  him.f 

Although  the  republicans  used  great  exertions  in  the  elections,  they 
\7ere  defeated  in  most  places  by  the  cavaliers  and  moderate  presbyteri- 
ans,  who  having  united  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Disappointed 
in  the  struggle,  the  republicans  made  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  the  few 
men  they  were  aUe  to  bring  into  the  field  refused  to  fight,  and  Lam- 
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bert  their  commander  was  taken  prisoner.  The  "  convention"  parlia^ 
meot  met  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April.  The  time  had  now  arrived 
when  Monk  had  determined  to  throw  off  the  veil  of  mystery  with  which 
he  had  covered  his  designs.  QrenviUe  had  brought  over  from  Brussels 
five  letters  fix>m  the  king,  one  of  which  was  addressed  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  anotfier  to  the  lords,  a  third  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  city  of  London,  a  fourth  to  Monk  and  the  army,  and  a  fifth 
to  Montague  and  the  navy.  By  an  arrangement  between  Monk  and 
Grenville,  the  latter  came  to  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons  whilst 
Monk  was  in  his  seat,  and  meeting  with  a  member  who  was  entering  the 
council  chamber,  requested  him  to  inform  Monk  that  a  person  «t  the 
door  wished  to  speak  to  him ;  Monk  rose  from  his  seat,  went  to  the  door, 
and  received  a  letter,  but  observing  the  royal  arms  on  the  seal,  he  or- 
dered the  guards  to  detain  the  messenger ;  Grenville  was  brought  in 
by  order  of  the  house,  and  after  being  interrogated  by  the  speaker  how 
he  had  oome  by  the  letter,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Monk  interfered,  infbrmed  the  house  that  the  bearer  of  the  letter  was 
his  near  kinsman,  and  that  he  would  be  security  for  his  appearance.  * 

This  declaration,  which  revealed  the  secret  of  Monk's  policy,  produced 
an  instantaneous  efiect  in  fttvour  of  the  King,  and  Grenville  took  advan- 
tage of  the  favourable  opportunity  of  delivering  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  two  houses,  as  well  as  those  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  city  of 
London.  The  letters  to  the  two  houses  contained  a  paper  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  declaration  of  Breda,  where  it  had  been 
drawn  up,  in  which  his  majesty,  after  granting  a  pardon  to  all  persons 
bat  those  whom  the  parliament  might  except,  and  declaring  that  no  per* 
sons  should  be  disturbed  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  if  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  promised  to  leave  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  which  might  arise  about  property  which  had  been  pur- 
chased or  forfeited  during  the  revolution,  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament ; 
and  he,  moreover,  promised  that  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  Monk's  army 
should  be  liquidated,  that  both  officers  and  men  should  be  retained 
in  the  service ;  and  that  they  should  continue  to  receive  the  same  amount 
of  pay,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  they  were  then  vested  witli. 

Though  the  declaration  was  not  exactly  what  Monk  had  required  in 
bis  private  communication  to  the  king,  it  was  deemed  so  satisfactory 
that  the  two  houses,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  common  council  oi 
London^  each  voted  an  address  of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  the 
king,  and  the  nation  at  large  demanded  his  immediate  return.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  feeling,  both  houses  invited  his  nuyesty  to  come  and 
take  possession  of  his  inheritance,  and  they  sent  him  a  present  of 
£50,000  to  relieve  his  immediate  wants,  £10,000  to  the  duke  of  York, 
and  £5,000  to  his  younger  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king 
was  not  long  in  obeying  the  invitation.     He  was  received  at  Dover  by 
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Monk,  at  the  head  of  the  nobility,  whence  he  proceeded  to  London, 
which  he  entered  on  the  twenty»ninth  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens. 

The  news  of  the  king's  arrival  was  received  in  Scotland  with  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  national  character,*  bat 
the  idea  that  the  nation  was  about  to  regain  its  liberties,  made  Scotsmen 
forget  their  wonted  propriety.  Preparatory  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Edinbui^h  on  the 
first  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-one ;  Middleton,  who  had 
lately  been  created  an  Earl,  was  appointed  his  majesty's  commissioner ; 
the  earl  of  Glencaim,  chancellor ;  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  secretary  of 
state ;  the  earl  of  Rothes,  president  of  the  council ;  and  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  lord-treasurer. 

It  would  be  quite  apart  from  the  object  of  this  work  to  detail  the  many 
unconstitutional  acts  passed  by  this  "  terrible  parliament,"  as  it  is  well 
named  by  Kirkton ;  but  the  trial  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle  must  not  be 
overlooked.  That  nobleman  had,  on  the  restoration  of  the  king,  gone  to 
London  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  his  return ;  but  on  his  arrival  he 
was  immediately  seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  petitioned  the 
king  for  a  personal  interview,  which  was  refused,  and,  to  get  rid  of  his  im« 
portunities,  his  majesty  directed  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  Scotland  for 
trial.  Being  brought  to  trial,  he  applied  for  delay,  till  some  witnesses  at 
a  distance  should  be  examined  on  commission ;  but  this  was  refused.  He« 
thereupon,  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  which  the  king  had  granted 
at  Stirling.  Thb  plea  was  sustained  by  desire  of  the  king ;  but  as  there 
were  other  charges  against  him,  arising  out  of  transactions  subflequent 
to  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  to  which  year  only  the  am- 
nesty extended,  the  trial  was  proceeded  in.  These  charges  were,  that 
he  had  aided  the  English  in  destroying  the  liberties  of  Scotland — that  he 
had  accepted  a  grant  of  £12,000  from  Cromwell — that  he  had  repeatedly 
used  defiunatory  and  traitorous  language  in  speaking  of  the  royal  fiunily ; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  had  voted  for  a  bill  abjuring  the  right  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  crowns  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  had  been  passed  in 
the  parliament  of  Richard  Cromwell,  in  which  he  sat.  Argyle  denied 
that  he  had  ever  given  any  countenance  or  assistance  to  the  English  in 
their  invasion  of  Scotland  ;  but  he  admitted  the  grant  from  Cromwell, 
which  he  stated  was  given,  not  in  lieu  of  services,  but  as  a  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  by  him.   He,  moreover,  denied  that  he  had  ever  used 

*  *<  1  believe  there  was  never  aoddent  in  the  world  altered  the  disposition  of  a  people 
mure  than  that  (the  king's  return)  did  the  Scottish  nation.  Sober  men  observed,  it 
not  only  inebriat  but  really  intoxicate,  and  made  people  not  only  d runic  but  frantick; 
men  did  not  tliink  Uiey  could  handsomely  express  their  Joy  except  they  turned  brutes  for 
debauch,  rebels,  and  pugeants ;  yea,  many  a  sober  man  was  tempted  to  exceed,  lest  he 
bhuuld  be  condemned  as  unnatural,  disloyal,  and  unsensible.  Most  of  the  nobility,  and 
many  of  the  gcntr}*,  and  hungry  old  souldiers,  flew  to  London,  Just  as  the  vulture  does  to 
the  carcase.  And  though  many  of  them  were  bare  enough,  they  made  no  bones  to  give 
15  of  tlie  KK)  of  exchange."— Kirkton,  p-  65. 
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the  words  attriboted  to  him  respecting  the  royal  family,  and  with  regard 
to  the  charge  of  sitting  in  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament,  he  stated  that 
he  had  taken  his  seat  to  protect  his  country  from  oppression,  and  to  be 
leady,  should,  occasion  ofier,  to  support  by  his  vote,  the  restoration  of 
the  king.  This  defence  staggered  the  parliament,  and  judgment  was 
postponed.  In  the  meantime  Glencaim  and  Rothes  hastened  to  Lon- 
don to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  Ar* 
gyle's  condemnation.  Unfortunately  for  that  nobleman,  they  had 
recovered  some  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Monk  and  other  English 
officers,  in  which  were  found  some  expressions  very  hostile  to  the  king, 
but  as  these  letters  have  not  been  preserved,  their  precise  contents  are  not 
known.  Argyle  was  again-brought  before  parliament,  and  the  letters 
read  in  his  presence.  He  had  no  explanation  to  give,  and  his  friends, 
vexed  and  dismayed,  retired  from  the  house,  and  left  him  to  his  fate* 
He  accordingly  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  May^ 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and,  thai  he  might  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appealing  to  the  clemency  of  the  king,  he  was  ordered  to  be 
beheaded  within  forty-eight  hours.  He  employed  the  short  time  he  had 
to  live  in  devotion,  and  in  receiving  the  consolations  of  his  friends,  some 
of  whom  dined  with  him  a  few  hours  before  his  execution*  Afler  dinner 
he  retired  a  short  time  for  private  prayer,  and  on  returning,  told  his 
friends  that  ^  the  Lord  had  sealed  his  charter,  and  said  to  him.  Son,  be 
of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven/'  When  brought  to  the  scaffold 
he  addressed  the  people,  protested  his  innocence,  declared  his  adherence 
to  the  covenant,  reproved  ^'  the  abounding  wickedness  of  the  land,  and 
vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Charles  I."  With  the  greatest  fortitude  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
which  was  immediately  severed  from  his  body  by  the  maiden*  This 
event  took  place  upon  Monday  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  May,  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  By  a  singular  destiny  the  head  of  Argyle  was 
fixed  on  the  same  spike  which  had  borne  that  of  his  great  rival  Mon- 
trose.* 

Argyle  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  party ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
bis  conduct  which  can  be  justified  by  the  impartial  historian.  Duplicity, 
cunning,  cowardice,  and  avarice,  were  his  characteristic  traits.  His  seal 
for  religion  and  the  covenant  was  a  mere  pretence  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  that  ascendancy  among  the  covenanters  which  he  acquired,  and 
his  affected  patriotism  was  regulated  entirely  by  his  personal  interests 
Yet,  whatever  were  his  motives,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  the  exertions 
of  Argyle  Scotland  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  successful  stand  which 
was  made  against  the  unconstitutional  attempts  of  the  elder  Charies  upon 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  But,  criminal 
as  Argyle  was  in  vituperating  the  royal  fiimily,  and  showing  a  predilec* 
tion  for  Cromwell,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would,  by  impartial 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  t.,  136D-IfiOB.     Kirkton.  100—4. 
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judges,  hare  been  considered  as  affording  some  extenuation  for  his  con- 
duct, but  it  was  bis  misfortune  to  be  tried  by  men  wbo  were  his  enemies, 
and  who  did  not  scruple  to  violate  all  the  forms  of  justice  to  bring  him 
to  the  block,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  vast  possessions. 

The  execution  of  Argyle  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
king,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  him 
for  soliciting  the  royal  mercy>  that  his  life  would  have  been  spared.  To 
show  his  disapprobation  of  the  death  of  Argyle,  the  king  received  Lord 
Lorn,  his  eldest  son,  with  favour  at  court,  from  which  circumstance  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Argyle  anticipated  that  they  would  be  disappoint- 
ed in  their  expectations  of  sharing  among  them  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  marquis.  To  impair,  therefore,  these  estates  was  their  next  objecL 
Aigyle  had  obtained  from  the  Scottish  parliament  a  grant  of  the  confis- 
cated estate  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  his  brother-in-law,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  considerable  creditor,  but  as  Huntly  was  indebted  to  other 
persons  to  the  extent  of  400,000  merks,  the  estate  was  burdened  to 
that  amount  on  passing  into  Argyle's  possession.  Middleton  and  his 
colleagues  immediately  passed  an  act,  restoring  Huntly*s  estate  free  of 
ioenmbrance,  leaving  to  Huntly's  creditors  recourse  upon  the  estates  of 
Argyle  for  payment  of  their  debts.  Young  Argyle  was  exasperated  at 
this  proceeding,  and  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Dufins,  his  brother-in-law,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  very  unguarded  terms  respecting  the  parliament.  This 
letter  was  intercepted  by  Middleton,  and  on  it  the  parliament  grounded 
a  charge  of  verbal  sedition,  or  leasinff'tnakinff  as  the  crime  is  known  in  the 
statutory  law  of  Scotland^  an  offence  which  was  declared  capital  by  the 
acts  l424s  c  43  ;  and  1540,  c  68  of  the  Scottish  pariiament  Upon  this 
vague  charge  the  young  nobleman  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  parlia- 
ment, and  condemned  to  death.  The  enemies  of  the  house  of  Aigyle  now 
supposed  that  the  estates  of  the  fiunily  were  again  within  their  grasp ; 
but  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of  Lauderdale,  the  rival  of  Middleton, 
pardoned  Lorn,  released  him  from  prison  after  about  a  year's  confine- 
ment, restored  to  him  the  family  estates,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the 
title  of  Earl.* 

After  the  suppression  of  Glencaim  s  short'lived  insurrection,  the 
Highlands  enjoyed  repose  till  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
when  a  combustion  took  place  which  threatened  to  involve  the  greater 
part  of  that  country  in  the  horrors  of  feudal  war.  The  occasion  was 
this.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  had  purchased  up  some  debts  due  by  the 
laird  of  Maclean,  for  which  his  son,  the  earl,  applied  for  payment ;  but 
the  laird  being  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay,  the  earl  apprised  his  lands» 
and  followed  out  other  legal  proceedings,  to  make  the  claim  effectual 
against  Maclean's  estates.  In  the  meantime  the  latter  died,  leaving  a 
son  under  the  guardianship  of  his  brother,  to  whom,  on  Maclean's 
death,  the  earl  renewed  his  application  for  payment.     The  tutor  of 
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Maclean  itated  hia  readiness  to  settle,  either  by  appropriating  as  much  of 
the  rents  of  his  ward's  lands  in  Mull  and  Tir^  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  or  by  selling  or  conveying  to  him  in  security 
as  much  of  the  property  as  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debt  itself; 
but  he  required,  before  entering  into  this  arrangement,  that  the  eaii  should 
restrict  his  claim  to  what  was  justly  due.  The  earl  professed  bis  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  the  tutor's  offer ;  but  the  latter  contrived  to  evade 
the  matter  for  a  considerable  time^  and  at  length  showed  a  disposition  to 
resist  the  earPs  demand  by  foroe. 

The  earl,  therefore,  resolved  to  enforce  compliance,  and  armed  with 
a  decree  of  the  court  of  session,  and  sa[^rted  by  a  body  of  two  thou«- 
sand  of  his  tenants  and  vassals,  he  crossed  into  MuU,  in  which  he  landed 
at  three  different  places  without  opposition,  although  the  Macleans  had 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men  in  the  island.  The  Macleans  had  sent  their 
cattle  into  Mull  for  safety,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were  killed 
or  houghed  by  Lord  Neill,  brother  to  the  earl,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
the  Campbells.  The  islanders  at  once  submitted,  and  the  earl  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Duart,  and  placed  a  garrison  therein, 
left  the  island.  Although  the  Macleans  had  promised  to  pay  their  rents 
to  the  earl,  they  refused  when  applied  to  the  following  year,  a  refusal 
which  induced  him  to  prepare  for  a  second  invasion  of  MulL  In  Sep* 
tember,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  he  had  collected  a  foree  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  including  a  hundred  of  the  king's  troops  from 
Glasgow,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Criehton,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber of  militia-men  under  Andrew  M*Fariane  the  laird  of  M*Farlane,the 
use  of  which  corps  had  been  granted  the  earl  on  application  to  the 
CounciL  The  Macleans*  aware  of  their  danger,  had  strengthened  them- 
selves by  an  alliance  with  Lord  Macdonald  and  other  chieftains,  who 
sent  a  force  of  about  a  thousand  men  to  their  aid ;  but  Argyle's  ibrcea 
never  reached  the  island,  his  ships  having  been  driven  back  damaged 
and  dismantled  by  a  dreadful  hurricane,  which  lasted  two  days.* 

This  misfortune,  and  intelligence  which  the  earl  received  from  tho 
commander  of  Duart  castle,  that  the  Macleans  were  in  great  foree  In 
the  island,  made  him  postpone  his  enterprise.  With  the  exception  of 
five  hundred  men,  whom  he  retained  for  the  protection  of  hia  coasts,  and 
about  three  or  four  hundred  to  protect  his  lands  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Maeleans>  he  dismissed  his  forces,  after  giving  them  instructions 
to  reassemble  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,,  unless  countermanded  be- 
fore that  time.  The  eari  then  went  to  Edinburgh  to  crave  additional 
aid  from  the  government,  but  receiving  no  encouragement  he  posted  to 
London,  where  he  expected,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend  the  duke 
of  I^uderdale,  to  obtam  assistance.    Lord  Macdonald  and  the  other 

•  *  A  nimoiur  w«ni  that  ihiun  was  a  vritoh- wife  namad  Maddock  wha  had  promiwd  to 
the  JU'LaiiWk  that,  lo  long  aa  the  Uted,  tha  earia  af  Aigila  ■hoald  aot  enter  Jf  nil ;  and 
indeed,  many  oi  tha  people  impofted  the  riM  of  that  great  etecme  under  her  paction  with 
the  devil,  how  true  1  cannot  aasert"— Law*g  Memoilals,  p.  881 
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fru?nd$  of  the  Maclean?  Rearing  of  .A^jp'^s  (hQpMiure^.Mipkiiiedfatdif  ioK 
lowied  \i^v(i,Xo  LopdoHvai^Kjl  laid  Apt^.^f)tb^dTO»ffi.l>e^^  4ho  jb^g, 
wbo^.inFebruafjf,  ^uxi^eepi  hupciii^^,awil  8f^fip<y<^iv,i;wiW^  thoroatto 
to,  thr^e  lowb  p^the  I^-ivy  .<^iun<a},atScplJtod  foi?juf(te  The  ear* 

retm^ed  to.Edfol>^TgJ^i^.  Jww,  frllowiiig,  ,  A  .iw^ting,.f(>f,tbe»pwrti«i 
to.Qk,j4ac^  befpre  ,tlie..Jlp4Tlp  to  lyl^Qw,  Uiei'ipaU^r  hud  hew  inferred,  but 
tbey  came.tPJfp  deciaipo,  aod  tbe^^ubse^L^ieniifte.  of  4»rgy^  put  sub  end- 
to  ibejse  4^fiei^nee8y  i^tbougb  it  lyppears;  that  bfe  ^'^  ,aU<KvM^  to  tak^e 
possession  of  th^  island  q£  AIviU  )?ithQ¥t  r^tance.in  t^fs  yea,r;sixteea 
hundred  .and  eigbty.*  .       .      .   *    . 

Except  upon  one  occasion*  now  to  be  noticed»<tbe  bighknderatookiio 
shar^  in  any  of  the  public  transactions  m.  Scotland. during  |^q  i^igns  of 
Charles.tbe  S^qond  and,  his  brother  J§mea»  Isolated  f^n^  tb^  ^wlaod^ 
by  a  mountain  barrier  which  prevented. almost  any:  interconr^. between 
them  and  th^ir  southern  neigbbours^  they  hiyppily  kept»  free  from  tb 
contagi9^  of  that  religious  fiinaticlsm  which  spread  ov«r  the  lpw)ands<of 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  unconstitutional  attemptSii>f.th^|;oTerQ->. 
ment  to  force  episcopacy  upon  the  people.  JHad  the  bighlao^ei^  been 
imbued  with  the  san^e  spirit  which  actuated  th^  Scottish  wbigs^  the 
government  might  have  found  it  a  difficult  task  tq  hare  .suppressed 
them  ;  but  they  did  not  concern  themselves  with  th^e  theological  dis- 
putesi  and  they  did.  not  hesitate  when  their  chiefe,  at  the  call. of  the  gor 
vemment,  required  their  service^j  to  march  to  the  lowlands  to  su|^press 
the  disturbances  in  th^  western  counties*  Accordingly,  an  army  of  , 
about  eight  thousand  men,  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the,  name  of 
the  *'  Highland  Host*"  descended  from  the  mountain^  lender  the  comr 
mand  of  their  respective  chiefs,  and  encamped  at  Stirling  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  whence  they  spread 
themselves  orer  Clydesdale,  Renfrew,  Cunningham,  Kyle,  and  Carrick, , 
and  overawed  the  whigs  so  effectually^  that  they  4i<l  ^^  attempt  tf> 
oppose  the  government  during  the  stay  of  these  hardy  mountain^fs  , 
among  them.  According  to  Wodrow  and  Eirkton,  the  highlanders  were 
guilty  of  great  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  they  kept  their  hands  free 
from  blood,  as  it  has  been  correctly  stated,  that  not  one  whig  lost  bin 
life  during  the  invasion  of  these  highland  crusaders.-)-  After  remaining 
about  eight  months  in  the  lowlands  the  Highlanders  were  sent  home, 
the  government  having  no  further  occasion  for  their  services,  but  before 
their  departure  they  took  care  to  carry  along  with  them,  a  large  quantity 
of  plunder  they  had  collected  during  their  stay,  j: 

*  Note  to  Kirkton  by  Sharpe,  p.  991.  t  Law'g  Memorial^  p.  80^  1,  2,  3,  94,  159-, 

t ''  Bat  When  this  goodly  army  retreated  homeward,  you  Would  have  thoufcht  by  their' 
baggage  they  had  been  at  the  sack  of  a  besieged  dty ;  and,  thei^ibre,  when  they  patted 
Stirling  bridge  every  man  drew  hia  aword  to  show  the  world  they  hade  returned  <M^  ' 
querun  from  their  enemies  land ;  but  they  might  as  well  hare  showen  tlie  pots»  pane^  , 
girdles,  shoes  taken  off  country  men's  feet,  and  other  bodily  and  household  ftimilure 
with  which  they  were  burdened ;  and  among  all,  none  purchast  so  well  as  the  twn  eaites 
Airly  and  StnUhmore,  chiefly  the  last,  who  sent  home  the  money,  not  in  panes  but  In 
bags  and  great  quantities.*'^Kirkton,  800-1* 
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After  the  departure  of  the  highlanders,  the  covenanters  again  appear- 
ed upon  the  stage^  and  proceeded  so  far  as  even  to  murder  some  soldiers 
who  had  been  quartered  on  some  landlords  who  had  refused  to  pay  cess. 
The  aasassination  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
covenanters  under  a  preacher  named  Hamilton,  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  celebrated  Graham  of  Claverhouse  at  Drumdog  on  the  first  of 
June  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  alarmed  the  government ;  but 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  the  king's  forces  at  Bothwell  bridge  on  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  quieted  their  apprehensions.  Fresh  measures  of 
severity  were  adopted  against  the  unfortunate  whigs,  who,  driven  to 
despair,  again  flew  to  arms,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  the  cele- 
brated enthusiast,  Richard  Cameron,  from  whom  the  religious  sect, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cameron  ians,  takes  its  name ;  and  Donald  CargiU 
another  fenatic ;  but  they  were  defeated  in  an  action  at  Airs-moss  in 
Kyle,  in  which  Cameron,  their  ecclesiastical  head,  was  killed. 

To  check  the  diffusion  of  anti-monarchical  principles,  which  were 
spreading  &st  throughout  the  kingdom  under  the  auspices  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Cameron,  the  government,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  devised  a  test,  which  was  required  to  be  taken  by  all  persons 
possessed  of  any  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  office.  The  parties 
taking  this  test  were  made  to  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  true  protes- 
tant  religion,  as  contained  in  the  original  confession  of  foith,  ratified  by 
parliament  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty,  to  recognbe  the  su- 
premacy of  the  king  over  all  persons  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  there  '<  lay  no  obligation  from  the  national  covenant, 
or  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  or  any  other  manner  of  way  what- 
soever, to  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  government  in  church  or 
state,  as  it  was  then  established  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom."* 

The  terms  of  this  test  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  some,  even  of  the 
best  firiends  of  the  government,  as  it  was  full  of  contradictions  and 
absurdities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  privy  council  issued  an  explanatory 
declaration  that  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it.  The  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Monmouth,  however,  rather  than  take  the  test,  resigned 
their  offices.  Among  others,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  op- 
posing the  passing  of  the  test,  was  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  supported  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Belhaven,  for  setting  aside  a  clause,  ex- 
cepting the  duke  of  York,  brother  to  the  king,  and  the  other  princes  of 
the  blood  from  its  operation.  The  conduct  of  Argyle  gave  great  of- 
fience  to  the  duke,  who  sat  as  commissioner  in  the  parliament,  and  en- 
couraged his  enemies  to  set  about  accomplishing  his  ruin.  The  earl  of 
Enrol  brought  in  a  bill  reviving  some  old  claims  upon  his  estates,  and 
the  king's  advocate  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary  offices ; 
but  the  duke  of  York  interposed  and  prevented  the  adoption  of  these 

•  ScoU  AvtM,  1681,  c.  vi. 
IK  N 
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intended  measures.  To  gratify  his  enemies^  however,  and  to  show  the 
displeasure  of  the  court  at  his  reoeot  opposition,  Argyle  was  deprived 
of  his  seat  in  the  court  of  session  ;  but  this  did  not  sufficiently  appease 
their  resentment,  and,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
malice,  they  hoped  that  he  would  refuse  to  take  the  test.  Accordingly, 
he  wa«  required  to  subscribe  it :  he  hesitated,  and  craved  time  to  deli- 
berate. Aware  of  the  i^ot  which  had  been  long  hatching  against  him, 
and  as  he  saw  that  if  he  refused  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  important 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  he  resolved  to  take  the  test  with  a  declaratory 
explanation,  which,  it  is  understood,  received  the  approbation  of  the 
duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  earl  had  submitted  it.  The  earl  then 
subscribed  the  test  in  presence  of  the  council,  and  added  the  explanation 
above  menticmed.  It  was  as  follows :  **  I  have  considered  the  test,  and 
am  very  desirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  as  I  can.  I  am  confident 
that  the  parliament  never  intended  to  impose  contradictory  oaths: 
Therefore  I  think  no  man  can  explain  it  but  for  himself.  Accordingly, 
I  take  it  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  the  protestant  religion* 
And  I  do  declare,  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myself  in  my  station,  in  a 
lawful  way,  from  wishing,  and  endeavouring  any  alteration  which  I  think 
to  the  advantage  of  Church  or  State,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  protes- 
tant religion  and  my  loyalty.  And  this  I  understand  as  a  part  of  my 
oath."  This  dechuration  did  not  please  the  council,  but  as  the  duke 
appeared  to  be  satisfied,  the  matter  was  pass^  over,  and  Argyle  kept 
his  seat  at  the  council  board. 

Although  the  duke  of  York  had  been  lieard  to  declare,  that  no  hon« 
^t  man  could  take  the  test,  a,  declaration,  which  fully  justified  the  course 
Argyle  had  pursued ;  yet  the  enemies  of  that  nobleman  wrought  so 
%r  upon  the  mind  of  his  royal  highness,  as  to  induce  him  to  think 
that  Argyle's  declaration  was  a  highly  criminal  act  The  earl  there- 
fore was  required  to  take  the  test  a  second  time,  without  explana- 
tion, and  having  refused,  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Edinbuigh,  and  on  the  slight  foundation  of  a  declaration,  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  was  raised  a  hideous  sur 
perstructure  of  hjgh  treason,  leasing-making  and  perjury. 

Argyle  was  brought  to  trial,  on  Monday  the  twelfth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  one,  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary. 
The  earl  of  Queensbury,  the  justice-general,  and  four  other  judges,  sat 
upon  the  bench,  and  fifteen  noblemen  acted  as  jurors.  The  absurdity 
of  the  charges,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  attempt,  to  deprive  a  nobleman, 
who  had  even  in  the  worst  times  shown  an  attachment  to  the  royal  fiuni- 
ly,  of  his  fprti\ne,  his  honours,  and  his  life  were  ably  exposed  by  the 
counsel  for  the  earl ;  but  so  lost  was  a  majority  of  the  judges  to  every 
sense  of  justice,  that,  regardless  of  the  infomy  which  would  for  ever  at-  ' 
tach  to  them,  they  found  the  libel  relevant ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
assize  or  jury,  of  which  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  cousin-german  to 
Argyle,  was  chancellor,  found  him  guilty.     Intelligence  of  Argyie*s 
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condemnation  was  immediately  sent  to  the  king,  but  the  messenger  was 
anticipated  in  his  arrival,  by  an  express  from  the  earl  himself  to  the  king, 
who,  although  he  gave  orders  that  sentence  should  be  passed  against 
Argyle,  sent  positive  injunctions  to  delay  the  execution  till  his  pleasure 
should  be  known.  Argyle^  however,  did  not  wish  to  trust  to  the  royal 
demency,  and  as  he  understood  preparations  were  making  for  hb  execu- 
tion, he  made  his  escape  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  disguised  as  a 
page  carrying  the  train  of  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  his  daughter-in-law.  * 
He  went  to  London,  where  he  lay  some  time  in  concealment,  whence 
he  went  over  to  Holland.  On  the  day  of  his  escape,  being  the  twenty- 
first  of  December,  he  was  proclaimed  a  ftigitive  at  the  market  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  court  of  justiciary  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  against  him,  ordered  his  arms  to  be  reversed,  and  torn  at  the 
market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  declared  hb  titles  and  estates  forfeited. 

In  exculpation  of  their  infkmous  proceedings,  the  persecutors  of 
Argyle  pretended  that  their  only  object  in  resorting  to  sudi  unjustifi- 
able measiures,  was  to  f>ree  him  to  surrender  his  extensive  hereditary 
jurisdictions,  wMch,  they  considered,  gave  him  too  great  authority  in  the 
highlands,  and  the  exercise  of  which  in  his  family,  might  obstruct  the 
ends  of  justice ;  and  that  they  had  no  designs  eiUier  upon  his  life  or  for- 
tune. But  this  is  an  excuse  which  cannot  bo  admitted,- for  they  had  in- 
fluence enough  with  the  crown,  to  have  deprived  Argyle  of  these  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions,  without  having  recourse  to  measures  so  glaringly  sub- 
versive of  justice* 

The  only  advantage  taken  by  the  king,  of  Argyle's  forfeiture,  was  the 
retention  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  which  were  parcelled  out  among 
the  friends  of  the  court,  during  pleasure.  The  Lord  Lorn,  the  earl's  son, 
had  the  forfeited  estates  restored  to  him,  after  provision  had  been  made 
for  satisfying  the  demandi  of  his  fiither's  creditors. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Charles  H.  a  number  of  persons  from 
England  and  Scotland  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland  to  escape  state  pro- 
secutions, with  which  they  were  threatened.  Among  the  Scottish  exiles, 
besides  Argyle,  were  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  afterwards  eari  of  Stair, 
the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Salton,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth, 
all  of  whom,  as  martyrs  of  liberty,  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating its  cause  in  the  fiice  of  their  country.  The  accession  of  James 
11.  to  the  crown  of  his  brother,  seemed  an  event  ihvourable  to  their 
plans,  and  at  a  meeting  which  some  of  the  exiled  leaders  held  at  Rot- 
terdam, they  resolved  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  invited  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  also  an  exile,  and  the  earl 
of  Argyle  to  join  them,  f     Monmouth,  who  was  then  living  in  retire- 

•  "  It  is  reported  thai  the  earl,  in  his  agitation,  dropi  the  lad/t  gown,  when  about  to 
pass  the  sentinel  at  the  castle  gate ;  but  she,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  snatched 
irp  her  train  from  the  mud,  and  in  a  pretended  rage,  threw  it  in  Argyle's  ftice,  with  many 
reproaches  of  ''careless  Ioan,**&a  which  so  besmeared  him,  that  his  features  were  not 
recognised." — Note  to  Law's  memorials,  by  Sharps,  p.  210. 

t  Hume's  Narrative,  p.  6— fll 
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wmt  at  Bmsseb,  spericDng  im  time  in  llUdf 'ttifioaiB,*«uscepled  the  invi- 
tiKtion/ and  kaviiig  r^ptiii^tid  tb  ll^ttMrdai^  lyffered  eith^  lo>atleM)>t  i».de- 
8ceM  on  Bt]glaiMI,'at  the  he&d'of  the  Bullish  eiritees  01^^ >to  g^'taSotft- 
land  as  a  volaiitder,  andei*  Argyki  *    Th«  iMeri  ^ylM^^d'He^r^oeaMd 
since  his  firght  fi[H>iii  keeping  up  a  eoi'fespoildetioe  Hrvth  bis>'frieiidi'  in 
8cotlahd>  had  already  i»eetf  ttiakiDg]prepamttoB,'aiKi  by'imeatis>  ^fa 
large  sum  of  money  he  had  received  from  a  rich'  widdw  of  Amiter* 
dam,  had  there  purchased  a'  ship  and  arms^  and  lEunintttiUiioiiw '  He 
now  sdso  repafa^  to  Rotterdam^  where  M  was  finally  arvangiMl  thnt  two 
expedHions  should  be  fitted  oilt,  oneibr  England^ttiid^r M^ivioiith, and 
the  cither  ibr  Scottdnd,  tifkler  the  conmiaiid  of  Argyle,  who  wtts  appoint- 
ed by  the  council  Bt  Ryyfetordam,  eaptain  general  of ' the  armyv  ''with  bs 
ftiil  pow«r  as 'was'usually  given  b>  genenUs  by  the*  free •sttftesteBvtope.f 
On  the  second  of  May,  sfirteen  huiidti^'  and  eight^-^ve»  the^kpedl- 
tion  under  Argyll,  "Which  consisted  of  three  ships  andnboat  three  hundred 
men,  left  the  shores  of  Holland,  and  reached  O&irstbA  in  Uie  Orkneys 
on  ^e  sixth,  after  a  pTeksant  Voyage.    The  seia^ire,  by  the*  natives,  of 
Spence,  the  earl*s  secretary,  and  of  Blackadder,  his  saigeon,  both  of 
whom  had  incautiously  ventured  on  shore,  afforded  the  government  the 
necessary  infbrmation  as  to  the  strength  and  destination  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    A  proclamation  had  been  issued  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April 
for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  hostages  had  been 
taken  from  the  vassals  of  Argylc  as  sureties  for  their  fidelity,  and  all 
persons  whose  loyalty  was  suspected  were  either  imprisoned,  or  had  to 
find  security  for  their  fidelity  to  the  government ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
council  at  Edinburgh  received  the  intelligence  of  Argyle*^  having 
reached  the  Orkneys,  they  despatched  troops  to  tiie  west,  and  ordered 
several  frigates  to  cruise  among  the  western  isles.     Afler  taking  ibur 
Orcadians  as  hostages  for  the  lives  of  his  secretary  and  surgeon,  Argyle 
left  the  Orkneys  on  the  seventh  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Tobermory  in 
the  isle  of  Mull  on  the  eleventh,  whence  he  sailed  to  the  mainland  and 
landed  Jn  Kintyre.     Here  he  published  a  declaration  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  Holland  by  Sir  James  Stuart,  afterwards  king's  advocate,  faVL 
of  invective  against  the  government,  and  attributing  all  the  grievances 
under  which  the  country  had  laboured  In  the  preceding  reign  to  a  con- 
spiracy between  popery  and  tyranny,  which  had,  he  observed,  been  ev*' 
dently  disclosed  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  late  king  and  the  ascension  of  the 
duke  of  York  to  the  throne.     It  declared  that  tiie  object  of  the  invaders 
was  to  restore  the  true  protestant  religion,  and  that  as  the  duke  of 
York  was,  from  his  religion,  as  they  supposed,  incapable  of  giving  se- 
curity on  that  head,  they  declared  that  they  would  never  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  him.     The  earl  issued,  a  few  days  thereafter,  a  second  de- 
claration from  Tarbet,  reciting  his  own  wrongs,  and  calHng  upon  his 
former  vassals  to  join  his  standard.     Messengers  were  despatched  in 

•  Hume's  Nar.  p.  1&  Wellwood  App.  p.  32S>    f  Hume's  Nar.  p.  9,  18—14,  lfr-I& 
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aU .  dinectioBf ,  bonriiig. .  utaft .  the  6ex^  ei»90,  and  <  in  4i  diort  timfi  about 
eight  AwpdxQd  qfjiia  f lam  fae^MJM  ti^«S»r  <I>iio«w  Ganj^fdaett  of  AuchuH 
l»ttck».  ndlied>  aiouiid  their-flhkft  , Qth^r^ .  reinlorp^meiiis  acnved*  which 
iB0miad,.h«,  M»(y.  tO;lwQ  thctasaad  |iye.huqdK€4  oaon;  a  foroe. whfiiiy 
invufBcientito  me«t  a.bpdy.Qf  i^bo^t.^eyisn  .tbQU£»iid]»iUUa.aQd<a,cpo^ 
.  sUen^bla^  pumbec  .4>f  nf^jwr.  tV99P«.i9)i;f^y  awembjad  in  the.  w#«t  to 
oppeee bis advAiiceiji  ;  i.  :•  '.•>.i  ;>i..> 
* '  AUhowgb  ArgyleV^xobfliMHus  pl%Q  wwi  aft  once  te  bavadAahed,  intp  the 
wfstarti  loi9fI«Rid»  wbieare  thai  qpisit.  of  difiatfeclioDiWQs  49^1y.pr«rvident> 
aiid.wbam.Agre9t>M<ifwi0a.of  fiMPce  might  hare. been  expected,  he^pon- 
tritfy  to  the.iMbrice  pf  i9Pnie  of  hi^  offioeis^  remained  in  Aigyle  a  consi- 
derable tinu}'  IP  expe)ctatk>n  of  heaiing.  of  Af  oniaootb'a  binding,  aiMl  apent 
the.  pireciw9;momen(b9.«i  chasing  out  4^  his  temtorma.few  stragglers 
lyho  infested  JUiLbQiders^  Amid  ,^  .dis^ensions  which  naturally  arose 
from  this  diffidence  of  opinion,  the  rn^alists  were  liemmii^  Axgyl^  in 
on  all  sidesi  .  Whilst  tbednke  of  Gordon  wss  advancing  npon  his  rear 
with  the  noirlhem  forees>  and  the  eSerL  of*  Pumtarton.with.  the  regular 
troeps  presMiig  hinif  in  fr<mti  tbfi  mar^^is  of  Athole  and  Lord  Charles 
Munrayat^the^headof  fifteeahiwdred.meiv  kept>  l^ging  on  his  right 
wingt  and  a  fleet  watched  his  ships. to  ppsvcpt  his  escape  by  s^  .  In 
thiv conjnaetare  Argyll  yielded. tp  the  oplnic^n  .of  Jtus  ofiicera,.  and  leav- 
ing his  stores  in  the  ca^Ue.oC  Allangreg  in  chaise  of  a  garrison  of  one 
hundred  and.  fifty  men«  he  began  his  march,  o^  the  tenth  of  Jun^,  to  the 
lowlands,  and  gave  orders  that  his  vessels  should  follow  close  along  the 
coast  The  commander  of  the  castle,  on  the  approach  of  the  king's 
ships  under  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  abandoned  it  fiv^  days  thereafter, 
without  filing  a. single  shot,  and  the  warlike  stores  which  it  ccwtained, 
consisting  of  five  thousand  stand  of  .arms^  and  three  hundred  barrels,  of 
powder,  besides  a. standard,  bearing  the  inscription  ''against  popery, 
prelacy^  and  Erastianism,"  fell  a  prey  to  .the  royalists.  The  vessels  also 
beloi^ng  to  Argyle  were  taken  at  the  same  time.* 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June  Argyle  crossed  the  LeveQ  near  Pumbar- 
ton,  but  finding  it  impracticable,  from  the  np^ierous  forces  opjposed  to 
him»  and  which  met  him  at  every  point,  to  proceed  on  his  intended 
route  to  GUi^ow  by  the  ordinary  road>  he  betook  himself  to  the  hills 
in  the  ei^pectation  of  eluding  his  foes  during  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
but  this  desperate  expedient  did  n^t  succeed,  and  next  inorning  Argyle 
£>;and  his  force .  diminished  l^  desertiop  to  five  hundred  m^n.  Thus 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  he,  in  his  turn,  deserted  those 
who  remained  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  pwn  safety ; 
and  disguising  himself  in  a  common  dress  he  wandered  for  some  time 
in  the  company  of  Mcjor  Fullarton  in  the  vicinity  of  Dumbarton,  and, 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Clyde  at  Inchinnan  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
few  militia  men.     About  a  hundred  of  the  volunteers  ftx>m  Holland 

•  Hume*!  Narratire,  p*  46-66.    GaxeUe,  8044« 
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crossed  the  Clyde  in  boats,  but  being  attacked  bj  the  royalists  were 
dispersed.  Thus  ended  this  ill  concerted  and  unfortunate  expedition.* 
Argyle  was  carried  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
underwent  the  same  ignominious  and  brutal  treatment  which  the  brave 
Montrose  had  suffered  on  being  brought  to  the  capital  after  his  capture, 
a  spectacle  which  Argyle  himself,  thirty-five  years  before,  had  witnessed 
with  approbation  from  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  earl  of  Moray's  house 
in  the  Canongate.  As  the  judgment  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
Argyle,  after  his  escape  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  was  still  in  force, 
no  trial  was  considered  necessary.  He  was  beheaded  accordingly  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June»  evincing  in  his  last  moments  ibe  courage  of  a 
Roman,  and  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr.  His  two  sons.  Lord  Lorn  and 
liOrd  NeiU  Campbell^  were  banished.  Monmouth,  who  did  not  land  in 
England  till  the  eleventh  of  June,  was  equally  unfortunate,  and  suffered 
the  death  of  a  traitor  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  fifteenth  of  July. 

*  Humo's  Narrative,  p  56-67*    Wodrow,  vol-  ii.  p,  583-^37.    Gaxetto,  80i& 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Umouliiutioiud  pvooeedln^  of  th«  Idng—Diflomiteiitfr— DesSgiw  of  the  Prince  of  Ora^gv 
— RemonstnmoM  of  James— RecriminaUone  of  the  prince— Negotiations— Intriguee 
of  William — Pregnancy  of  the  queen — Calmnnlons  reports — Birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wake— Concessions  of  the  Idng— He  prepans  for  defence—Offers  of  senrice— Scot- 
tish amy  marches  into  England— Meeting  of  the  makonteuts  in  Edinbargh— Landing 
of  tiie  PrinceofOcBngo— Tumult  in  Edinburgh— Meeting  of  tiie  priry  council— Depar- 
ture of  the  young  prince  of  Wales  and  the  queen  for  France— Blight  and  arrest  of  Uie 
king^-  Riots  in  London — Retum  of  the  king  to  London— Negotiates  with  the  dty— De- 
parture of  the  idng  for  France— Conduct  of  the  duke  of  Gordoi^— Meeting  of  Seottith 
peers  and  gentlemen  in  London— -Convention  of  estates  called— Castle  of  Edinburgh 
summoned— Dnlce  of  Oordon  denouneed^Proceedlngs  of  the  conTention^-Departure 
of  Dundee  from  Edfnbmgh. 

The  ill-&ted  result  of  Argyle's  expedition,  and  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebelfion,  enabled  James  to  turn  the  whole  of  his  attention  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  more  valuable,  in  his  opinion,  than  the 
crown  itself— the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  furtherance 
of  this  design,  the  king  adopted  a  series  of  the  most  unconstitutional 
and  impolitic  measures,  which  destroyed  the  popularity  he  had  acquired 
on  his  accession,  and  finally  ended  in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne. 
It  is  due  to  the  king,  however,  to  state,  that  in  assuming  the  dis- 
pensing power,  he  merely  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  that  his  conduct,  though  fllegal,  was  quite  the  reverse  of 
intolerant,  as  he  merely  wished  to  see  all  civil  disabilities  removed  on 
account  of  religious  opinions,  and  all  his  subjects  enjoy  complete  tole. 
ration,  a  principle  which  the  legislature  has  lately  recognised  by  the 
repeal  of  the  test  act,  and  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  relief  bill. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  six,  and  on  the  obse- 
quiousness of  which  the  king  had  placed  great  reliance,  had  refused  to 
repeal  the  test,  that  he  resolved  upon  those  desperate  measures  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  him.  This  pariiament  was  prorogued  by  order  of  the 
king  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  and  in  a  few  months  thereafter,  he 
addressed  a  succession  of  letters  to  the  council, — and  fh)m  which  he  had 
previously  removed  some  individuals  who  were  opposed  to  his  plans, — in 
which  he  stated,  that  in  requiring  the  parliament  to  repeal  the  penal 
statutes,  he  merely  meant  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  eVincing 
tlieir  loyalty,  as  he  considered  that  he  had  sufficient  power,  by  virtue 
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of  hh  pTtetogfiiSre,  to  ^spehtf  ot  dtepense  vnih  tl^o^  laws  ;  a  most  6f' 
rott^ood  iEind  dangerous  cloctk-ine  ceftanily,  bat  whMi  could  never  he, 
98&6  to  Ba^e  been  exploded  dl  tihe  era  of  (2ie  revofotion.  In  these  let- 
tert^  Bilking  ordered  the  council  tio aflotrthe  Catholics  t6  exercne  theft' 
worship  freely  iii  private,  to  extend  the  protection  of  government  to  his 
Protestant  as  w^  as  Catholic  subjects,  to  receive  the  conformist  clerg^r 
in  general  to  livings  in  the  church,  and  to  admit  certain  indiViduab' 
whom  h^  named  to  bffices'inr  the  state  wi&out  requiring  any  of  them  to 
take  the  test*  '  ^ 

But  these  letters,  though  disapproved  in  part  by  the  council,  weremerefy  ^ 
preparatory  to  much  more  important  steps.  These  were  the  issuing  of  two 
sm^ces&ive  pi^clamiations  by  the  king  on  the  twelfth  of  Februaiy  and 
the  ^fth  of  July  in  the  Ibllcrwing  year,  granting  full  and  free  toleration 
to  Presbyt^ans,  Catholics,  and  Quakers,  with  Hberty  to  exerdde  theiir 
worship  ita  houses  and  chapels.  He  also  suspended  the  severe  penal 
statutes  against  the  Catholics,  which  had  been  passed  during  the  mino-  ' 
rity  of  his  grandfather ;  but  he  declared  his  resolution  to  preserve  iri- 
vi6lat&  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  then  established  (episcopal) 
church  of  Scotland,  and  to  protect  the  holders  of  chyrch  property  in 
their  possessions. 

By  the  Presbyterians  who  had  for  so  many  years  writhed  under  the 
lash  df  persecution,  these  proclamations  were  received  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  of  the  Pres-  ^ 
byterian  mmisters,  who  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to ' ' 
consider  the  matter,  a  great  majority  not  only  accepted  the  boon  with 
cheerfiilness,  but  voted  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty,  thanking  him  fbr  ^ 
the  indulg^be' he  had  granted  them.    Some  there  were,  however,  of " 
the  more  rigoroUd  ldnd,'who  denounced  any  communication  with  the  * 
king,' whoih  they  declared  ^  an  apostate,  bigotied,  excommuilicated  pa- ' 
pist,  uhdek*  the  hialediction  of  the  Mediator;  yea,  heir  tothe  impreca-' 
tion  of  hi^  girandfather,"  and  who  found  warm  abettors  in  the  clergy  lof  "* 
the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  who  displayed  theur  anger  even  in  ' 
their  discourses  from  the  pulpitf 

Although  the  Presbyterians  reaped  great  advantages  from  the  tolei^i- ' 
tion  which  the  king  had  granted,  by  being  allowed  the  free  and  undis-' 
turbed  elu/tcMe  of  their  worship,  and  by  being,  many  of  them,  admitted  ' 
into  offices  of  the  state,  yet,  as  they  perceived  that  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion df  Catholics  was  admitted  to  similar  employments,  they  began  to 
grow  suspicious  of  the  kingV  intentions,  and  instead  of  continuing  their 
gratitude,  they  openly  declared  that  they  did  not  any  longer  consider 
themselves  under  any  obligation  to  his  majesty,  as  the  toleration  had 
been  granted  for  the  puipose  of  introducing  Catholics  into  places  of 

•  FounUinhall,  1177. 
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trusty*  and  of  dividing. Pjrotestant$  among  themselves.  These  apprefaen-. 
sipna  were  encouraged  by  the  Epispopal  party,  who,  alarmed  at  the 
violent,  prooaedings  of  th^  king  against  jthe  £i^lish  univeraitiesy  and  the 
bishops  whp  had  refused  to  read  his  proclamatipn  for  liberty  jof  con- 
science, in  the  churches,  endeavoured  to  instil  th^same  dread  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  into  ^he  minds  of  their  Presbyteri^  countrymen 
which  they  themselves  entertained.  By  these  and  similar  means,  dis- 
content •spread  rapidly  among  the  p^ple  of  Scotland,  who  considered 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  in  imminent  danger,  and  were,  there- 
fore^ ready  to  join  in  any  meas|ii^  which  inaght  be  proposed  for  their 
prote^on^ 

WilUam»  prinee  of  Orange^  who  had  married  the  prinoess  Maxy,  .the 
eldest  daughtie^  of  Jasses,  next  in  succession  to  the.croivn^  and  who  had 
longi^nt^x^n^d,  the.idea  of  mountti:^  the.thro^e  of  .the  Stuartst„  watched. 
the  progress  of  this  struggle  between  arbitrary,  po^er  ^^d  popular  rights 
witl^  ^treme  anxietjy.  .  He  hi^4'i°<^*iiT^  P^^  displeasure  of  his  fisither-i^- 
lawy  i^hile  dukaoJt  Yorky  l:^  joining  thQ  party  wbose  plgQCt  itwas  to  exr. 
dude  Jame^from,the  throne,  by  the  reception  which  he  g^ve  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  HoUsnd,  and  by  his  connivance,  apparent  at  least,  at  the 
attempts  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth.  But,  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  latter,  William,  by  oflTering  his  congratulations  on  that  event,  rein- 
stated, himsetf  in  the  good  gr^es  of  hb  iather-in-law.  As  James,  how- 
ever, ^uld  not  reconcile  the  protection  which  the  prince  afforded  to  th^ 
numerous  disaffected  exiles  from  England  and  Scotland  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Holland*  with  the  prince's  professions  of  friendship,  he  demanded 
their  removal ;  but  this  was  refused,  through  the  iuQuence  of  the  prince 
with  the  States,  and  though,  upon  a  hint  being  given  that  a  war  might 
ensue  in  conse<]uence  of  this  refus^,  they  were  removed  from  the  Hagu^ 
yet  th^  still  continued  to  reside  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  kept  up  a 
regular  communication  with  the  prince.  Another  demand  made  by  the 
king  to  dismiss  the  officers  of  the  British  n^ments  serving  in  Holland, 
whose  fidelity  was  suspected,  met  with  the  same  evasive  compliance ; 
for  although  William  displaced  those  officers,  he  refused  commissions  to 
all  persons  whom,  he  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  king  or  the  catholic 
fidth.  The  wise  policy  of  this  proceeding  was  exemplified  in  the  subse* 
quent  conduct  of  the  regiments  which  declared  themselves  in  favour  .of 
the  prince's  pretensions**  ;  .       , 

But  if  James  had  to.  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
latter  was,  in  his  turn,  prepared  with  a  list  of  grievances.  Among 
other  subjects  of  complaint,  was  the  report  of  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  king  to  exclude  the  princess  Mary  from  the  throne.  This  report 
was  credited  by  William,  on  whom  it  made  a  deep  impression.  He 
demanded  an  explanation.  The  king,  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  was 
indignant  at  the  charge ;  but  William  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  and 
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«>  try  the  king's  sinoerityy  he  requirad  the  settlenieDt  of  a  yearijr  93hm^ 
«Boe  on  the  princoes)  as  presumplm  heir  to  the  crown*  Jamesy  oon* 
tniry  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  cstholic  counsellon»  reftned  to  necede 
to  this  reqneet)  aUeging  as  his  reaseii^  thai  as  the  money  waa  net  to  ho 
spent  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  not  chumaUe^* 

As  James  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importanee^  fer  theanieaiii  of 
his  contenqplated  plan  for  a  total  abrogadoii  of  the  penal  lawsi  to  obtain 
the  consent  and  apprabation  of  the  prinee  of  Onnge,  he  sent  «ff<er  ta 
Holland,  Penn,  the  celebteted  ijnaker,  who  was  a  fiKvourite  with  tiie  king^ 
and  on  whose  integrity  James  placed  the  most  perfect  reliaacev  toonda»- 
Yonr  to  indnce  the  prince  to  accede  to  his  plan  of  toleration  ;  bat  the  ster* 
lii^  honesty  of  Penn,  and  his  able  adyocacy  of  the  rights  of  oonsciencey 
were  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  a  more  dextrous  and  wily  politi* 
<»an  in  the  person  of  Burnet  the  historian*  The  king  was  not  move 
suceessftil  in  another  attempt  he  made  through  the  marquis  of  Abbe- 
ville^  who»  although  he  succeeded  in  gettiiig  Burnet  removed  from  the 
court  of  the  prince,  could  only  proc^ure  from  William  a  deolaratioi^ 
that  thov^h  a  friend  to  toleration,  he  was  only  such  in  a  general  senses 
and  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  aot^  which  he  considered  the 
only  security  the  church  of  England  had  under  a  catholic  king.f 

Early  in  the  year  sister  hundred  and  eighty-seven^  William  pcre^red 
that  matters  were  approaching  to  a  crisis  in  England,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  time  had  then  arrived  for  putting  his  intended  design  of 
invading  England  into  execution*  To  sound  the  dispoaitiions  of  the 
peoplei  he  sent  over  in  February,  that  year,  Dyckvelt,  an  acute  states- 
man,  who  kept  up  a  secret  communication  with  those  who  fiivoured  the 
designs  of  his  master.  Dyckvelt  soon  returned  to  HoUand,  with  lettem 
frosft  several  of  the  nobility  addressed  to  the  prince,  all  couched  in  for 
ivourable  terms,  which  encouraged  him  to  send  Zuleistein,  another 
i^nt,  into  England  to  assure  his  friends  there  that  if  James  attempted, 
with  the  aid  ''of  a  packed  pariiament,"  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  and 
the  teat  act,  he  would  expose  him  with  an  armed  force*:^ 

Although  the  king  was  aware  of  the  prince's  intrigues,  he  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  the  latter  had  any  intention  to  dispossess  him  of  his 
crown,  and  he  continued  to  pursue  the  desperate  course  he  had  resolved 
upon  with  a  pertinacity  and  zeal  which  blinded  him  to  the  dangers 
whieh  surrounded  him.  Tl^e  preparations  of  the  prince  for  a  descent  on 
England  went  on  in  the  mean  time  with  activity ;  but  a  temporary  damp 
was  cast  on  hb  hopes  by  reports  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen,  an  event 
which,  if  a  son  was  the  result,  might  prevent  the  accession  of  his  wife, 
•the  princess  Maiy.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  report  upon  the 
pubUcmittd,  the  enemies  of  the  king  cireulated  with  uncommon  industry 
a  counter  report  that  the  intelligence  was  untrue,  and  that  it  was 
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merely  prqmnUoiy  to  a  dengik  to  foroe  a  mippoiililiout  ^UU  upoa  tba 
iiation»  to  the  exdosion  of  the  true  protestant  heir  to  the  ctoivb*  fidal 
this  nudicious  ftbehood  was  reftited  bj  the  birth,  of  afuriooeon-^te 
tenth  of  Jane,  sixteea  hvadred  and  eighty-eigbt,  an  event  which,  has 
been  indubitably  attested  by  the  most  coDTincing  prooft*  The  opponents 
of  the  king,  howtevery  though  disi^ppointed,  were  net  depressed^  and  as 
they  had  made  the  nation  believe  that  a  aupposititious  prince  was  to  ha 
expeetedy  they  resorted  to  every  eiqpedient  which  upgennify  oonkl  in^ 
VKttt  to  persaade  their  dupes  that  their  predictions  had  been  realiaed. 
Reports  the  most  incredildo  were  circulated,  and  although  many  of  them 
were  too  inconsistent  and  absurd  to  be  believed^  they  were  greedily 
swallowed,  and  even  credited  by  persons  of  the  best  inteations.  These 
reports  were  carefully  raked  together  by  Burnet,  who,  to  ptease  his 
patron,  published  them,  a  circumstanoe  highly  discreditable  to  his 
memory.*  Though  the  king  felt  keenly  the  indignity  thus  ofRered  him, 
he  disdained  to  give  any  public  contradiction  to  the  calumny  which  he 
probably  supposed  would  be  sufficiently  answered  by  appointing  a  day 
Ibr  a  general  thanksgiving,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  September,  when  James  was  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  precipice,  that  he  saw  the  danger  of  his  sitofr- 
tion.  He  now  began,  when  too  late,  to  attempt  to  repair  the  errors 
of  his  reign,  by  a  variety  of  popular  conoessions^  but  idthoogh  these 
were  granted  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  accepted  with  similar  in- 
dications of  thankfulness,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  forced  from  the 
king  by  the  necessity  ef  his  situation,  and  might  be  withdrawn  when 
ihat  necessity  ceased  to  exist,  an  idea  which  the  enemies  of  the  king 
did  not  fail  to  propagate  among  the  people. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  prince  of  Orange  contemphited  an  in- 
vasion of  England,  James  began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  Ibr 
defence.  In  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighfy-eight,  he  sent 
down  an  express  to  Scotland  to  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  ae- 
quahitiog  them  of  the  prince's  prepamtions,  and  requiring  them  to  place 
that  part  of  his  dominions  on  the  war  establishment.  The  militia  were 
accordingly  embodied,  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  &c*  provi- 
sione4»  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  cfaiefe  of  ^e  Highland  dans  to  be 
ready  to  assemble  their  men  on  a  short  notice.  Many  peraons  at  first 
discredited  the  report  of  an  invasion  from  Holland,  and  considered  that 
it  was  a  mere  device  of  the  king  either  to  raise  money  or  to  collect  an 
army  for  some  sinister  purpose ;  but  their  suspicions  were  allayed  by 
intelligence  being  brought  by  some  seamen  from  Holland  of  the  warlike 
preparations  which  were  making  in  the  Dutch  porte.  The  jealousies 
which  were  entertained  of  the  king's  intentions  were  dissipated  by  the 
dread  of  a  foreign  invasion,  and  addresses  were  sent  in  to  the  privy 

•  Burn0t,  Tol.  iii.  p.  12S&-245. 


council  from  \he  'diffei^tit  tdMk,  iiild'ftofii'iUe^coirtAry  geiltiemenr/  ^rth 
offers  of  service.* 

J  Whilst  fhe  privy  cbuncit  were  eiigagecf  in  Jhlmiiifg  fhfe  Ifiiig^s  hutruO" 
tions,  they  received  an  order  from  his  majesty  to  cOiicebtrate  the  riegiilar 
army,  and  despatch  it  without  delay  into  England.  iTib"  force,  which 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men,  wa^  in  a  state  of  excellent  disci- 
pline,  and  was  so  advantageously  posted  throughout  the 'kingdom  ^at 
any  insurrection  which  might' ISreak  <)ut' could  1)e  eadly'bupp^siBed* 
As  tlie  prince  of  Orange  had  many  adherents  in  Scotland,  and  as 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  existing  govemhient  ill  the  western 
counties,  though  subdued,  had  not  been  extinguished,  the  ^tiyy  coon- 
Cil  considered  that  to  send  the  army,  under  such  circuxllstflndes,  out  of 

'  tlie  kingdom,  would  be  a  most  imprudent  step,  and  t^ey,  th^refbi^,  sent 

"an  express  to  tlie  king,  representing  the  dangei'  of  sudh  a  movement,  of 
which  the  disaffected  would  not  fail  to  avail  themselves,  should  an  'op« 
pprtunity  occur.     They  proposed  that  the  army  should  remain  as  It  was 

.  then  stationed,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof,  a  body  of  miUtia,  and  a 
detsu^hment  of  Highlanders,  amounting  to>gether"to  thirteen  "thousand 

, .men,  should  b^  despatched  to  the  borders,  or' marcli^d  ibto  the  north  of 
J^Qgland,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  king's  enemies  in  that  quarter, 

^  ^^d  to  ^uppi^ess  any  risings  yhicb  they  might  attempt  in  &vour  of  the 
prince»  ^.But^jtlthpugh  the  council  were  unanimous  ingivipg  this  ad- 

.  v;pe»  th^  kix^  di^re^garded  it  altogetheri  reiterated  the  order  he  had 
fomMerly  giyc^^^and  intim^te^  tW  if  any  of  them  were  afraid  to  remaia 
in  Scotland,  they  might  accpmpasy  the.  army  into  England, 

~     Aacording\y>,fthe  Scottiah  army  begs^n  its  march  eariy  in  6ctobep,  in 

.  tw/9i  divisii^ns*  . Th^irs^  consisting  of  the  foo$,  at  the.h^d  of  which 
4«fis  (genera}  Po^gl^,  brother  of ^he.dHke  of  QAieen^berry,  yfho  haq^he 
chief  command  ^f  the  Bfmy,^  toq^k  the  road  to  Chester  \  and  the  s^copd, 

rK;aosiating  of  the  hora^  under  the  direction  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 

.9$  miyor'-geoeraly  marched  by  York.     These  detachment^,  pn  their,  ar- 

•  Irival  al  London^  joined  the  English  anny  ynder.  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Feve»ham>  about  the  end  of  Octoberi. 

To  supply  the  absence  of  the  regular  troops^  i^id  to  prevent  the  dis- 
.'  afiected  from  making tha  capital  the  focus  of  insurreclioni.a  lai^ge  body 
:  of  mtKciS)  under  the  ^mmand  of  Sir .  George  Munro,  was  quarter^ 
in  Edinburgh  and  the  suburbs;  bui  no  sooner  had  the  arm^f  paired 
the  bardepBt  than  erowds  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  pongregated»  as  if 
i^y  mntuai^ooBsesty  into  the  metropolis,  where  they. held  privt^te  meetings, 
which  were  attended  by  the  earls  of  Glencairnr  Crawford,  Dundonald, 

•  and  others*  ThaK>bjects  of  these  mcetiogs  wer^  made  knQwn  to  the 
cmmeil  by  spiev  who  were  employed  to  attend  them ;  and  although 
they  were  clearly  treasonable,  the  council  had  not  the  courage  to  arrest 

•  BalcaiTHs,  p.  9.  t  Ibid,  p.  16,  17. 
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^  sipglifi  iQ4|yi4Hf4«  AiQpqg  o^ber  things,  t^e  lea^l^ra  of  these  meetings 
resolved  to  intercept  all  correspondence  between  the  Jting  and  the  Cf^un- 
cijy  a  ta^l^  which  Sir  .James  Montgomery  undertook  to  see  ^qompjishedt 
and  which,  h^  ^  effectually,  discharged  that  very  few  despatches  reached 
their  destinati<vi.* 

F|or.  several  weekai  the  privy  council^  owing  tp  this  interruption^  was 
J^ept  in  ^  state,  of  painful  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  the  king's  affairs 
in  Igngland ;  but  at  last  an  express  arrived  from  the  earl  of  Mel6brt,  an* 
nouncing  the  important  intelligence  that  the  prince  of  Orange  ^ad 
landed  in  England  with  a  considerable  force,  and  that  his  majesty  had 
gone  to  meet  Jiim  at  the  head  of  his  army«  The  earl,  in  his  despatches, 
which  were  addressed  to  his  brother^  the  duke  of  Perth,  the  chancellor, 
expressed  bimself  in  very  sanguine  terms  as  to  the  result  of  the  ensuing 
contest ;  but  Grahi^,  who  had  been  just  created  a  peer  by  the  king, 
under  the  title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  in  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  the 
council,  did  not  disguise  his  apprehensions  as  to  the  probable  unfavourable 
issue  of  th6  conflict  These  discordant,  opinions  produced  an  irresolution 
Jn  the  minds  of  the  members  of  council,  who  appear  to,  have  been  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  act  under  this  new  posture  of  affairs.  To  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  matters  in  England,  they  despatched,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  viscount  of  Tarbet,  one  Brand,  a  merchant,  and  one  of  libe 
magistrates  of  the  city,  who,  being  in  the  practice  of  travellings  into 
England  on  business,  it  was  supposed  would  hot  be  suspected  as  the 
bearer  of  any  communication  to  the  king  ;' but  Brand  basely  betrayed 
his  trust  by  carrying  his  despatches  to  the  camp  of  the  prince  of  Oi*ah^ 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Dr  Bumetf 

The  landing  of  the  prince,  which  was  effected  without  opposition  on 
the  fifth  of  November  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  at  Torbay  in 
Devonshire,  excited  the  greatest  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  Who 
had  entertained  hopes  that  a  well  appointed  fleet  of  thirty^seven  men- 
of-war,  and  seventeen  ftre-ships  which  had  been  stationed  off  the  Gun- 
fleet  under  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  an  old  and  experienced  eommander, 
would  have  intercepted  the  prince  m  his  voyage ;  but  unfortunately  for 
the  king,  the  cruisers  which  the  admiral  had  sent  out  to  wateh  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  when  the  fleet  of  the  prince  passed  the  Downs  Cowards  Its  destined 
place  of  disembarkation,  the  royal  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  abreast  of 
the  Long-sand,  several  miles  to  leeward,  with  the  yards  aad  topmasts 
struck,  and  as  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  it  could  be  got  ready  to 
commence  the  pursuit,  the  commander,  on  the  representation  of  his 
officers,  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  recovered  from  the  panic  into  i^oh  the 
news  of  the  prince's  arrival  had  thrown  him,  he  ordeied  twenty  battar 

•  Balcarras,  p.  19-  t  Ibid,  p.  19,  8a 
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lions  of  in&ntry  and  thirty  squadrons  of  cav^ry  to  mareh  towards  Sa« 
lisbury  and  Marlborough,  leaving  six  sqaadr(»is  and  six  battalions 
behind  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  the  capitaL*  The  prince,  who  had 
been  led  to  expect  that  he  would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  all 
classes  on  his  arrival,  met  at  first  with  a  very  cold  reception,  and  he  felt 
so  disappointed  that  he  even  threatened  to  re-embark  his  army.  Had 
James  therefore  adopted  the  advice  given  him  by  the  king  of  France,  to 
push  forward  his  troops  immediately  in  person  and  attack  the  invader 
b^re  the  spirit  of  disaffection  should  spread,  he  might,  perhaps,  by  one 
stroke,  have  for  ever  annihilated  the  hopes  of  hb  son-in-law  and  preserved 
his  crown,  but  James  thought  and  acted  differently,  and  he  soon  had  cause 
to  repent  bitterly  of  the  course  he  pursued.  Owing  to  the  open  de- 
fection of  some  of  hb  officers  and  the  secret  machinations  of  others,  the 
king  soon  found,  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Scottish  regi- 
ments, he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  army.  On  the 
twentieth  of  November  he  arrived  at  Salisbury,  and  reviewed  a  division 
of  the  army  stationed  there ;  and  intended  to  inspect  the  following  day, 
another  division  which  lay  at  Warminster;  but  being  informed  that 
Greneral  Kirk,  its  commander,  the  Lord  Churchill  and  others  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  him  and  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  at  which  these  officers  were  pre- 
sent, and  without  making  them  aware  that  he  was  in  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  plot,  proposed  a  retreat  beyond  the  Thames.  This  proposition 
met  with  a  keen  opposition  from  Churchill,  but  was  supported  by  the  earl 
of  Feversham,  his  brother  the  Count  de  Roye,  and  the  earl  of  Dumbarton, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  Scottish  foot  regiments.  The  proposal 
having  been  adopted,  Churchill  and  some  other  officers  went  over 
to  the  prince  during  the  night,  f 

The  army  accordingly  retired  behind  the  Thames,  and  the  king, 
without  leaving  any  particular  instructions  to  his  officers,  proceeded  to 
London,  to  attend  a  council  of  peers  which  he  had  summonedi  to  meet  him 
at  Whitehall.  The  departure  of  the  king  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to 
his  real  friends  in  the  army,  and  particulariy  to  the  earl  of  Dumbarton, 
and  Lord  Dundee,  who  had  offered  to  engage  the  enemy  with  the  Scots 
troops  alone,  but  thb  offer  hb  majesty  thought  proper  to  decline,  and 
in  a  conference  which  Dundee  and  the  earl  of  Balcarras  afterwards  ha^ 
with  him  in  London,  when  he  had  made  up  hb  mind  to  retire  to  France 
he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  meant  to  intrust  the  latter  with  the 
adminbtration  of  hb  civil  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  appoint  the  former 
the  generalissimo  of  his  forces* 

In  the  Scottbh  privy  council  there  were  several  persons  who  were 
inimical  to  the  king,  and  who  only  watched  an  opportunity,  when  they 
should  no  longer  consider  themselves  in  danger,  of  offering  their  alle- 
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glance  and  services  to  t]ie  prince  of  Granger.  These  were  the  marquis 
of  Athole,  the  i^scount  Tarbet,  and  Sir  John  Datrymple,  the  lord-pi'esio 
dent  of  the  court  of  session.  The  two  latter,  in  conjuneticm  with  Bal- 
<jauta8,  had  been  appointed  by  the  council  to  proceed  to  England,  to 
obtain  personally  from  the  king  the  necessary  instructions  how  to  act 
on  the  landing  of  the  prince  fai  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the  des- 
patches OB  tlM  road ;  but  they  declined  the  joumey  on  some  ftiro* 
bus  pretexts,  and  BalcarraS)  a  nobleman  of  undoubted  loyalty,  was 
obliged  to  go  alone,  tmd  had  the  meeting  with  his  majesty  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  These  coansellorB  were  duly  apprised  of  the 
advance  of  the  prince,  the  defection  of  some  of  the  king's  officers,  and  of 
his  return  to  London;  but  as  the  result  of  the  struggle  seemed  atill  to h% 
dubious,  they  abstained  from  Openly  declaring  themselves,  but  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Perth,  and  get  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  as  prelimmaiy  to  thdr  designs,  Viscount  Tarbet 
proposed  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  four  companies  of  foot  and  two 
troops  of  horse  to  collect  the  revenue,  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
should  be  disbanded,  as  he  considered  it  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  up 
such  a  force  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had  stated  in  a 
declaration  which  he  had  issued,  that  that  was  one  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  nation.  The  chancellor,  not  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences, assented  to  the  proposal,  and  he  had  the  mortification,  after  the 
order  for  dismissal  had  been  given,  to  receive  an  intimation  from  the 
marqub  of  Athole  and  his  party  who  waited  personally  upon  him  at  his 
lodgings,  that  as  they  considered  it  dangerous  to  act  with  him  and  other 
Catholic  counsellors  who  were  incapacitated  by  law,  they  meant  to  take 
the  government  into  their  own  bauds  in  behalf  of  the  king,  and  they 
demanded  that  he  and  his  party  should  retire  from  the  administration  of 
(CfFairs.  The  duke  of  Gordon  and  the  other  Catholic  members  of  the 
council,  on  hearing  of  this  proceeding,  assembled  in  the  chancellor  s 
house  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  which  should 
be  giten  to  this  eztraordinaiy  demand.  As  they  saw  resistance  hope- 
less, particularly  as  fh>m  appearances  the  populace  meant  to  join  in  en- 
forcing the  order,  they  advised  the  chancellor  to  submit,  and,  probably  to 
avoid  personal  danger,  he  retired  immediately  to  the  country.  A  tu- 
multuous mob,  which  had  been  drawn  together  by  some  evil  disposed 
persons  after  the  departure  of  the  chancellor,  proceeded  to  the  palace 
of  Holy- rood,  to  pull  down  the  chapel  royal ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  some  loss  by  Captain  Wallace,  who  had  charge  of  the  palace.  A 
report  having  been  instantly  spread  that  Wallace  was  butchering  the 
people,  the  whote  of  the  inhabitants  fiew  to  arms,  and  a  warrant  having 
been  granted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city  by  the  marquis  of  Athole, 
the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount  Tarbet,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  palace  fh>m  Wallace,  they  proceeded  in  their 
robes  preceded  by  the  town  guard,  a  number  of  **  discontented  genUe- 
men,**  among  whom  was  Lord  Mersington,  **  the  fimatio  judge/'  as 
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Lord  Balcarras  calls  him,  '*  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  as  drank  as  ale 
or  brandy  could  make  him."  A  mob  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand persons  formed  the  rear ;  but  although  Wallace  was  summoned  to 
surrender  by  trampeters  and  heralds,  he  refused  to  obey  unless  they 
produced  a  warrant  from  the  king  and  oounciL  This  refusal  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  an  exchange  of  shots,  which  so  terrified  the  ma- 
gistrates and  their  friends,  that  they  immediately  sought  for  safety  in  the 
lanes  and  stairs  of  the  adjoining  houses.  The  contest  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Wallace  having  imprudently  advanced  into  the  outer  court 
of  the  palace,  he  was  attacked  in  his  rear  by  the  town  guard.  He 
thereupon  fled,  leaving  his  men  to  defend  themselves  as  they  best  could; 
but  when  they  found  that  Wallace  had  abandoned  them,  they  threw 
away  their  arms  and  cried  out  for  quarter.  Some,  however,  were  killed 
by  the  infuriated  mob,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom 
several  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds,  others  from  starvation.  The 
populace  thereafter  entered  the  chapel  and  palace,  which  they  completely 
gutted,  and  broke  into  the  earl  of  Perth's  cellars,  which  they  emptied  of 
their  contents*  In  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication  the  rabble  continued 
for  two  or  three  days,  rambling  through  the  city  in  quest  of  and  plun- 
dering the  houses  of  the  few  Catholic  inhabitants,  and  committed  the 
most  atrocious  acts  upon  the  persons  of  some  Catholic  ladies,  without 
any  attempt  being  made  by  the  public  authorities  to  restrain  such 
brutalities.* 

After  these  violences  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  marquis  of 
Athole  called  a  meeting  of  the  council,  and  proposed  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  prince  of  Orange,  strongly  expressive  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  generous  undertaking  to  relieve  them  from  popery  and  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  offering  a  tender  of  their  services ;  but  this  address 
was  warmly  opposed  by  the  two  archbishops.  Sir  John  Dahymple,  Sir. 
Geoige  Mackenzie  and  others,  and  was  finally  negatived.  They  even 
opposed  the  voting  of  any  address  under  existing  circumstances,  but  the 
marquis  and  his  party  succeeded  in  carrying  a  short  address,  drawn  up 
in  general  terms.  Lord  Glammis  was  sent  up  with  it,  but  it  was  so  dit- 
ferent  from  what  the  Prince  expected,  that  it  met  with  a  very  cold  re- 
ception. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  by  this  time  been  decided. 
Before  his  return  to  London  a  great  defection  had  taken  place  among 
the  officers  of  hb  army,  and  he  had  at  last  the  mortification  to  see  him- 
self deserted  by  his  son-in-law.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  by  his 
daughter  the  Princess  Anne,  the  wife  of  the  Prince,  who^  with  a  perfidy, 
which  fortunately  has  had  few  parallek  in  the  annals  of  filial  depravity, 
had  pledged  her  word  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  the  desertion  of  her 
husband  six  days  before  the  return  of  her  father  to  the  capitaL  '<  God 
help  me  I  my  veiy  children  have  foisaken  me,"  such  was  the  exclama« 
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ttori  uttevcd-i^'tii'e  unhappy  ittiniiaroliy  his-couBleiiari^^e- MffiMsdiwilh 
tean^'Wbeiii'h*  neceived^  tke -affllotlbg  inleUigeitctt  of  the  fligiit  ofAaiie' 
fr«ii iWliittUk  '  When :«h^  king  laMF  to^eould  no  f^iigcr-v^ist^tlleut^iri^ 
rent^f  pofNiiaF ^mlignaltonv' and  that  i  nit  iwp^kmn  ntmJHniry'  myrtwd' 
thatili^^iionlillaaw  the  Ungdkttn,  ilia  tot  soiteitfijiiai  ^iw»tiiC'|)ir#i^  ifor 
theMfe^'df  Hie  quean  ioMl iris  «yii#  The  young  pf(naerwa»ae4it4tfBtff«i0 
mmtHh)  udd^  the  dharge  of  L<*di  antd  Lady  Ftawi^  irli(ei«'  tti^>ai«lved 
OD'the^iM  of  D^eettriben  1  A  yaelil'4(^ttr4ii  rea^oM  td  reueivft  thitaioif 
bolBKk.  InatruetloHB.had  bi9eti'pr|^«ttely  a«ittfc  lo  LoihlDakitf oath,  whoso 
float  lay  M  >SpithoflKt,  to'aid  theosenpo  of  the^prtnoei  biit  the  ailarival 
being  Inflinnteod  fagr  aoma  ^of  the  dlnifooted  offlaots,  enouned  bislnelf  fiK^ni 
falfillingtbe'ovd«itffiahnlmool7«d^'  Topr^^^M  theiiuigar«f  aoilnro^ 
tha king ordeind  thma  rogHtfento  t<r eaeon dhspHnoa  bnakt^ the  >oapi» 
tal,  where  ■aiiraafgaixfeiil»>-#tfre  nttde  bfHttify^  the  qtfeea'aanofelaryv«lo 
efflMt  his  eaenpo  idown^  ihe  fi^sar>  The  quoon^  who'  hdd'  kMMito  io« 
fosed  to  tasve  ^o^  kfasgy  coUMHCedy  on  iCMJOivilng.  an^  aasaranoe  Aom  him 
thM  he  would  Mlow  her  within  tweniy-lMir  lioMa,  to.  aaeompaay  the 
prhioe^  and/  adoofdingly  at  two  o'(Aook  ki<tho  moRHng  of  tb&tenUt  of 
Deeemb«r^«hel«ft  WlMitehtiU,  diag^ised  nsanltal&an  kdyy  nttemied  by  a 
female  Italian  aer^awt,  and  the  nnne  Icaflryhig  tihe  yonng  pvmoe .  in  her 
aroM*  The  whole  paftyr  akhongh  the-  night*  was  dark -and  atennyf 
eroMed  the  rivor,  and  lamded  on  the  opposite  sidO'et  Lambeth.  Here 
they  expected  to  find  a  carriage  in  waiting  to  tc^ke  them  up,  bot  imfotw 
tuiiately  it  had  not  ttn^ed.  He  tain  Ml  l»  tontoti^nidthepttrty  WM 
obliged  to  abelter  themaelvea  nhder  a  high  waiHy^iqpoaadi.eTery  momem 
to  ^e  Waliof  detection  f  but  ttiaytw^ra  at>on<rdiev«diftnttilftieir  perdMia 
sitnation;^  cftr»ted.  toi  €itwv«akid/  afctd  put  on  todtdfa  yacht,  -  in  whicii 
werer  ILoMi  anid  Lndy  Powla^  and  tiiiiie Maboftoeni^  irho>fKw  themvaMy 
land^  at  OEdaSa;»  The  kli%  *w»a  andtv  t^Her^kl  of -th^  ealneme  anxie^ 
he  f^lt'  respecting  th^m/'bytihtf  ant^cal^f  ^t  Victorv  a^itaiebgantie^ 

qidn;wfa»  i>iiBtetteed>thed^rtoreof:theyadrt>t    ' 

The  MtecKation  oFthe  ieing  to'^it'tba  kntgdom  was  hastened  after'  n 
frniltei»  atMmpt  at  neg««fo(ioir'With)'lhe|irifice'of  Otange^  by  Ihd  «p- 
peaituioe  of  an  IniatMns  pi^latiMlion)4iaa^  undei"  tb«  signature  of  the 
prinoe,  whidi»  though  afterwards  disowned  by  hiniy  Was  believed  lo  Ibe 
genuine  at  the  tfancr  Inthi^fki^,  all«oafholie»  wte  dttempfeed  tO'^aderebte 
any^offine  In  ivtne  of  the  r^pnl  adthofitf,  or  who  borh  armB»<4»r«bBd  amta 
in  theil*  honses/weiw  denounoed  na  bhnditti,  robhersi  'and-iiteehooterii^  4f> 
whom  no  qnarter  should  be  given,-  amd  all  mngistrates  w^re  ctlied  upofi 
to  4iBarm  theat^  under  the  p^naltj^  of  being  nnafrerable  Ibr'  ell  the  '^to^ 
teatatit  blpcid  vwhioh  might  be  spilt,  ^itnd  the  pM>^erty  of  the  pmlestanta 
whioh  might  be  destntyed,  if  the  ealhoMi  were  ayowed^  through  theb 
neg^geftee/td-carrythedreadibldeflfgns  imputed  tc  then  in  the  pro^ 
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damation  into  effect*  Having,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
the  queen  without  delay,  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Fevers- 
ham,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  intimating  his  intention,  and  after 
thanking  him  and  the  army  for  their  loyalty,  he  informed  them  that  he 
did  not  wish  them  any  longer  to  run  the  risk  of  resisting  "  a  foreign 
army  and  a  poisoned  nation."  This  letter  he  delivered,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  queen's  departure,  to  the  Count  de  Roye,  to  be  sent  by 
him  to  his  brother,  the  eari,  after  which  he  retired  to  rest.  He  rose 
shortly  after  midnight,  and  having  disguised  himself  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman, he  left  the  palace,  and  descending  by  the  back  stairs,  entered  into 
a  hackney  coach,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Hales,  which  conveyed  them 
to  the  Horse-ferry,  whence  they  crossed  the  river,  into  which  the  king 
threw  the  great  seal.  From  Yauxhall  they  proceeded  towards  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  embarkation,  and  arrived  at  Emley  ferry  near  Fevers- 
ham  by  ten  o'clock.  They  embarked  on  board  the  custom-house  hoy, 
but  before  she  could  be  got  ready  for  sea  the  king  was  apprehended, 
and  placed  under  a  strong  guard. 

An  extraordinary  sensation  was  created  in  London  as  soon  as  the 
king's  flight  was  known.  The  fiiry  of  the  populace  against  the  catholics, 
which  had.  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  proclamation  alluded 
to,  now  displayed  itself  in  the  demolition  of  the  catholic  chapels,  and  in 
the  plundering  of  the  houses  of  the  defenceless  catholics.  The  most 
absurd  rumours,  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  extravagancies  of  Oates'  plot, 
were  circulated  by  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  greedily 
swallowed  by  the  unthinking  multitude* 

When  the  king's  arrest  was  first  reported  in  London,  the  intelligence 
was  not  believed ;  but  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject  was  removed  by 
a  communication  from  James  himself  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  but  with- 
out any  address,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Mulgrave  by 
a  stranger  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall.  A  body  of 
about  thirty  peers  and  bishops  had,  on  the  flight  of  the  king,  formed 
themselves  into  a  council,  and  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
many  of  these,  on  this  letter  being  read,  were  desirous  of  taking  no 
notice  of  it,  lest  they  might,  by  so  doing,  displease  the  prince.  Lord 
Halifax,  the  chairman,  who  fieivoured  the  prince's  designs,  attempted  to 
quash  the  matter,  by  adjourning  the  meeting,  but  Mulgrave  prevailed 
on  the  members  of  the  council  to  remain,  and  obtained  an  order  to 
despatch  the  earl  of  Feversham  with  two  hundred  of  the  life-guards  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  king. 

On  the  arrival  of  Feversham  the  king  resolved  to  remain  in  the  king- 
dom, and  to  return  to  London,  a  resolution  which  he  adopted  at  the 
uigent  entreaty  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  whom,  on  bis  apprehension,  he 
had  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Kent.  James  was  not  without  hopes 
that  the  prince  would  still  come  to  terms,  and  to  ascertain  his  sentiments 
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he  sent  Fevenbam  to  Windsor  to  invite  the  prince  to  a  personal  con- 
ference in  the  capital,  and  to  inform  him  that  St  James's  palace  would 
be  ready  for  his  reception.  The  arrival  of  the  earl  with  such  a  proposal 
was  exceedingly  annoying  to  William  and  his  adherents,  the  former  of 
whom,  on  the  supposition  that  the  king  had  taken  a  final  adieu  of  the 
kingdom,  had  begun  to  act  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  while  the  latter 
were  already  intriguing  for  the  great  offices  of  the  state.  Instead  of 
returning  an  answer  to  the  king's  message,  William,  on  the  pretence  that 
Feversham  had  disbanded  the  army  without  orders,  and  had  come  to 
Windsor  without  a  passport,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  round  tower,  an  order  which  was  promptly  obeyed. 

At  Rochester,  whence  •  he  had  despatched  Feversham,  the  king  was 
met  by  his  guards,  and  thence  proceeded  to  London,  which  he  entered  on 
the  sixteenth  of  December  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  other  popular  manifestations  of  joy,  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  instability  and  inconstancy  of  feeling  which  actuate 
masses  of  people  in  popular  excitements.  Whatever  were  the  ideas 
of  the  king  on  this  occasion  as  to  his  future  prospects,  the  receipt  of  a 
letter,  almost  upon  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  from  William,  of  which 
Zuleistein  was  the  bearer,  convinced  him  that  he  had  now  to  do  with 
a  man  who  not  merely  aspired  to  his  crown,  but  who  already  con- 
sidered himself  invested  with  sovereign  authority.  In  this  letter,  Wil- 
liam desired  his  uncle  not  to  advance  nearer  London  than  Rochester. 
The  letter  of  course  was  too  late,  and  James  having  again  expressed  his 
wish  to  Zuleistein  for  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  the  latter  ob- 
served that  his  master  must  decline  it  as  he  could  not  venture  his  person 
among  the  royal  troops.  ^^  Then,"  rejoined  James,  "  let  him  come  with 
his  own  guards  to  St  James's,  and  I  will  dismiss  mine ;  for  I  am  as  well 
without  any,  as  with  those  whom  I  dare  not  trust."  But,  in  truth,  Wil- 
liam had  no  intention  whatever  of  ever  meeting  his  uncle.* 

As  James  conceived  that  the  only  chance  he  now  had  of  securing 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects  and  preserving  hb  crown,  consisted  in 
giving  some  signal  proof  of  his  sincerity  to  act  constitutionally,  he,  on 
the  morning  following  his  interview  with  Zuleistein,  made  the  humiliat- 
ing offer  to  Lewis  and  Stamps,  two  of  the  city  aldermen,  to  deliver  himself 
up  into  their  hands  on  receiving  an  assurance  that  the  civil  authorities 
would  gurantee  his  personal  safety,  and  to  remain  in  custody  till  parlia- 
ment should  pass  such  measures  as  might  be  considered  necessaiy  for 
securing  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  But  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
ton dissuaded  the  common  council  from  entering  into  any  engagement 
which  the  city  might  possibly  be  unable  to  fulfil,  and  thus  a  negotia- 
tion was  dropt,  which,  if  successful,  might  have  placed  William  in  a 
situation  of  great  embarrassmentf 
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But  although  James  did  not  succeed  in  his  ofi^r  to  the  city,  his  re- 
turn to  Whitehall  had  chained  the  aspect  of  afikim,  and  had  placed 
William  in  a  dilemma  from  which  he  could  only  extricate  himself  by 
withdrawing  altogetiier  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  or  by  driving  his 
uncle  out  of  it  by  force ;  but  as  he  had  already  gone  too  far  to  adopt  the 
first  alternative,  he  consulted  his  friends,  not  collectively  as  heretofore, 
but  individually  and  privately,  as  to  the  measures  that  should  be  adopt* 
ed  to  get  rid  of  the  king.  To  secure  the  person  of  the  king,  and  confine 
him  a  prisoner  for  life,  seemed  to  be  the  most  prevalent  opinion  among 
the  princess  advisers ;  but  William  thought  otherwise,  and  considered 
that  the  most  safo  and  prudent  course  he  could  pursue  would  be  to  force 
James  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  he  did  so  freely  and  of  his  own  accord.  Accordingly,  to  ex- 
cite the  king's  alarms,  a  body  of  Dutch  guards,  by  order  of  die  prince, 
marched  into  Westminster,  and,  after  taking  possession  of  the  pakice  of 
St  James's,  marched  with  Uieir  matches  lighted  to  Whitehall,  of  which 
they  also  demanded  possession.  As  resistance,  owing  to  the  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  was  considered  by  the  king  to  be  unavailing,  be^ 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Craven,  the  commander  of  his  guards, 
who,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  offered  to  oppose  the  invaders,  ordered 
the  guards  to  resign  their  posts,  of  which  the  Dutch  took  possession. 
This  event  took  place  late  in  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  of  Decem- 
ber.* 

The  king,  who  was  now  in  effect  a  prisoner  within  his  own  palace,  over^ 
powered  with  anxiety,  retired  to  his  pillow  for  repose,  and  soon  fell 
asleep ;  but  he  had  not  slept  long  when  he  was  awakened  by  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  who  lay  in  the  adjoining  antechamber,  and  who  had  been 
TOssed  from  his  slumbers  by  a  loud  |Lnocking  at  the  outer  door,  by  some 
persons  who  demanded  instant  admission.  These  were  the  Lords 
Shrewsbury,  Delamere,  and  Halifax,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  prince 
from  Sion-house  with  a  message  to  the  king.  James  received  these 
commissioners  in  bed.  Halifax  produced  the  instructions  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  intrusted  with,  which  were  to  this  effect,  that  the  king 
should  quit  Whitehall  by  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  as  the  prince  meant 
to  enter  London  about  noon,  and  that  he  should  retire  to  Ham,  a  house 
in  Surrey  belonging  to  the  dowager  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  which  had 
been  provided  for  his  reception.  The  king  objected  to  Ham  as  a  resi- 
dence being  uncomfortable,  but  stated  his  willingness  to  return  to  Ro- 
chester. Permission  being  granted  by  the  prince,  James  left  Whitehall 
about  twelve  o'clock  noon,  after  taking  an  affectionate  adieu  of  his 
fiiends,  many  of  whom  burst  into  tears.  He  embarked  on  board  the 
royal  bax*ge,  attended  by  Viscount  Dundee  and  other  noblemen,  and 
descended  the  river,  surrounded  by  several  boats  filled  with  Dutch 
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gnardfly  in  presence  of  an  unmense  concoune  of  spectators^  many  of 
whom  witnessed  with  sorrow  the  humiliating  spectacle.* 

The  king  anrived  at  Rochester  the  following  day  from  Grayesend, 
where  he  had  passed  the  preyioos  night.  He  remained  four  days  at 
Rochester,  where  he  received  accounts  from  his  adherents,  many  of 
whom  openly  and  freely  visited  him,  of  the  prince's  proceedings  in  the 
metropdis,  all  of  which  evidently  showed  the  prince's  intentions  to  as* 
sume  the  crown.  For  some  time  James,  in  consequence  of  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  his  trusty  friends,  was  irresolute  whether  to  remain  in 
England  or  to  d^uurt  for  Franee ;  but  a  proposal  which  he  made  to 
the  bench  of  bishops^  similar  to  that  he  had  offei^  to  the  city  of  hon^ 
dim,  having  been  slighted,  he  no  longer  hesitated  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  Having  resolved  to  withdraw  immediately  from  the 
kingdom,  he  drew  up,  the  evening  before  his  intended  depar- 
ture, a  declaration  of  the  motives  which  actuated  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  He  stated  that  he  had  adopted  this  resolution  from  a  feeling 
of  self-preservation,  ^B  he  did  not  consider  that  his  life  would  be  safe 
in  the  hands  o#  a  man  who  had,  without  provocation,  invaded  his  do« 
minions,  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  quit  his  palace  and 
his  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  blacken  hb  character  by  propagating 
the  folsehood  that  he  meant  to  palm  a  supposititious  prince  upon  the  na- 
tion. He  deckired,  that  as  he  was  bom  free,  he  wished  to  remain  so ; 
and  that  as  he  was  not  yet  tCK>  old  to  hazard,  as  he  had  often  done  be- 
fore, his  life  for  his  country,  he  was  ready  to  do  so  again,  whenever  the 
people,  iteed  from  the  delusions  under  which  they  laboured,  should  call 
on  him  to  come  forward,  f 

Having  delivered  this  declaration  to  Lord  Middleten,  with  instruc- 
tions to  publish  it,  and  to  whom,  and  other  friends,  he  communicated 
his  intention  of  departing  early  next  morning,  the  king  retired  to  rest ; 
but  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  in  bed,  and,  accompanied  by  two 
captains  in  the  navy,  his  natural  son  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  a  do- 
mestic went  on  board  tiie  Eagle  fire-ship,  being  unable  to  reach,  on 
account  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  a  fishing  smack  which 
had  been  hired  for  his  reception.  On  the  following  morning  he  went 
on  board  the  smack,  and  after  a  boisterous  voyage  of  two  days,  arrived 
at  Ambleteuse,  in  France,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  and  joined 
his  wife  and  child,  at  the  castle  of  Germain's,  on  the  twent}'-eigbth 
Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who,  whatever  were  his  defects,  was 
certainly,  to  use  the  words  of  an  elegant  historian,  ^*  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal."  % 

Considering  the  crisis  to  which  matters  had  arrived,  the  course  which 
the  king  pursued  of  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom  was  evidently  the 
most  prudent  which  could  be  adopted.     All  his  trusty  adhierents  in 
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England  were  without  power  or  influence,  and  in  Scotland  the  duke  of 
Gordon  was  the  only  nobleman  who  openly  stood  out  for  the  interests  of 
his  sovereign.  He  had  been  created  a  dnke  by  Charles  II.  James  bad 
appointed  him  govemor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  had  been 
thereafter  made  a  privy-counsellor  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
Though  a  firm  and  conscientious  catholic,  he  was  always  opposed  to 
the  violent  measures  of  the  court,  as  he  was  afraid  that  however  well 
meant,  they  would  turn  out  ruinous  to  the  king ;  not  indeed  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  professors  of  the  same  fiuth  with  himself  enjoy  the 
same  civil  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  his  protestant  countrymen,  but 
because  he  was  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  at  a 
time  when  the  least  favour  shown  to  the  professors  of  the  proscribed 
bith  was  denounced  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  popery.  The  king,  in- 
fluenced by  some  of  his  flatterers,  received  the  duke  coldly  on  his  ap* 
pearance  at  court  in  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  cur- 
tailed some  of  his  rights  and  privileges  over  the  lands  of  some  of  his  vas- 
sals in  Badenoch.  Even  his  fidelity  appeared  to  be  questioned,  by  various 
acts  of  interference  with  the  afiurs  of  the  castle,  of  which  he  disapproved. 
He  resented  these  indignities  by  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  various 
appointments  he  held  from  the  crown,  and  demanded  permission  finom 
the  king  to  retire  beyond  seas  for  a  time ;  but  James  put  a  negative 
upon  both  proposals,  and  the  duke  returned  to  his  post  at  Edinburgh.  * 
Notwithstanding  the  bad  treatment  he  had  received,  the  duke,  true  to 
his  trust,  determined  to  preserve  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  the  king, 
although  the  prince  of  Orange  should  obtain  possession  of  every  other 
fortress  in  the  kingdom.  He  requested  the  privy  council  to  lay  in  a 
quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  but  this  demand  was  but  par- 
tially attended  to,  for  though  the  garrison  consisted  only  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  materials  for  a  three  months' 
siege.  After  the  tumult  which  took  place  in  the  city,  the  duke  shut 
himself  up  in  the  castle,  and  invited  the  earl  of  Perth,  the  chancellor,  to 
join  him ;  but  the  earl  declined  the  ofier,  and,  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  to  the  continent,  was  seized  near  the  Bass,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
by  some  seamen  firom  Kirkaldy,  under  a  warrant  from  the  magistrates 
of  that  burgh,  and  committed  to  Stirling  castle,  where  he  remained  a 
close  prisoner  for  nearly  four  years,  f  A  few  days  after  the  duke 
had  retired  to  the  castle,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the 
prince's  adherents  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison,  by  circulating 
a  fiilse  report  that  the  duke  meant  to  make  the  whole  garrison,  who 
were  chiefly  protestants,  swear  to  maintain  the  catholic  religion.  A 
mutiny  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  but  it  was  detected  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  some  officers.  The  duke,  thereupon,  drew  out  tlie  garrison,  assur 
ed  them  that  the  report  in  question  was  wholly  unfounded,  and  infi>niied 
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tliem  that  all  he  required  of  them  was  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
kiog»  which  being  Immediately  tendered,  was  taken  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison.  Those  who  refused  were  at  once  dismissed.  To  sup« 
ply  the  deficiency  thus  made,  the  duke  sent  notice  to  Francis  Garden 
of  Midstrath  to  bring  up  from  the  north  forty-five  of  the  best  and  most 
resolute  men  he  could  find  on  his  lands ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  Leith, 
a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  that  the  duke  was  bringing  down  papists  and 
Highlanders  to  overawe  the  protestants.  To  calm  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  duke  ordered  these  men  to  return  home.  * 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  London, 
and  the  departure  of  the  king,  was  received  in  Edinburgh,  an  immense 
concourse  of  persons,  <*of  all  sorts,  degrees,  and  persuasions,"  who 
''  could  (says  Balcarras)  scrape  so  much  together"  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses, went  up  to  London,  influenced  by  motives  of  interest  or  pa- 
triotism. The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  wise  expedient 
of  obtaining  all  the  legal  sanction  which,  before  the  assembling  of  a  par- 
liament, could  be  given  to  his  assumption  of  the  administration  of  public 
affkirs  in  England,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  considerable  body  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  and  of  a  meeting  composed  of  some  mem- 
bers who  had  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  of  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  and  fifty  of  the  common  council;  he 
adopted  the  same  expedient  as  to  Scotland,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  influx  into  the  capital  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  that  coun- 
try, he  convened  them  together.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at 
Whitehall,  at  which  thirty  noblemen  and  eighty  gentlemen  attended. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  loyalty  was  regulated  by  the  standard  of 
interest,  and  who  aimed  at  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs  in  Scotland,  was 
chosen  president.  At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  made  by  the  duke  that 
a  convention  of  the  estates  should  be  called  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  the  prince  to  take  upon  him  the  direction  of 
afiairs  in  Scotland  in  the  meantime ;  but  this  motion  was  unexpectedly 
opposed  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  duke's  eldest  son,  who  proposed  that 
the  king  should  be  invited  back  on  condition  that  he  should  call  a  firee 
parliament  for  securing  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Scotland.  This 
proposition  threw  the  assembly  into  confusion,  and  a  short  adjournment 
took  place,  but  on  resuming  their  seats,  the  earl's  motion  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  as  none  of  the  members  ofiered  to 
second  it,  the  motion  was  consequently  lost,  and  the  duke's  being  put  to 
the  vote,  was  carried.  For  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  king's 
friends,  in  withholding  their  support  from  Arran's  motion,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  memoirs  of  Balcarras.  f 

A  convention  of  the  estates,  called  by  circular  letters  froi^  the  prince, 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
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prince^  as  well  as  the  adherents  of  the  king,  prepared  to  depart  hotti^i  to 
attend  the  ensuing  election*     But  they  were  artfully  detained  by  tha. 
prince  till  he  should  be  declared  king,  that  as  many  as  might  feel  incJined' 
might  seal  their  new-born  loyalty  by  kissing  his  hand;  but  the  prioco 
had  to  experience  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  even  £rom  9om»  of  thosa 
whom  he  had  ranked  amongst  his  warmest  friends.    The  earl  of  Balcarw 
ras  and  Viscount  Dundee,  the  former  of  who^  jiad>  ,as  befone  mention^, 
been  invested  by  the  king  with,  the  civil,  the  latter  with  th»  nEoUtaiy  aid-, 
ministration  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  were  the  first  of  ^ther  party.  wIhii 
arrived  in  Scotland,  but  not  until  the  end  of  February*  when  the  elec- 
tions were  about  to  commence.     On  their  arrival  at  Edinburgh  they* 
found  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  deliver  ^p  the 
castle,  though  tempted  by  the  most  alluring  ofiers  from  the  pi:ince,  • 
about  to  capitulate,  but  they  dissuaded  him  from  this  step,^  on  the 
ground  that  the  king's  cause  was  not  hopeless,  and  that  the  retention  of 
such  an  important  fortress  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  ^ 

The  elections  commenced.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties  (for  every  protestant,  without  distinction,  was  allowed 
to  vote),  alarmed  for  the  extinction  of  their  religious  liberties,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  recollection  of  the  wrongs  they  and  their  forefathers  had 
suffered,  gave  their  suffrages  to  the  popular  candidate,  and  the  adherents 
of  the  king  soon  perceived  that  the  chances  were  against  him.  Yet, 
when  the  convention  met,  a  respectable  minority  seemed,  notwithstand* 
ing,  to  be  in  favour  of  the  king,  but  who  had  neither  the  courage  nor 
address  to  oppose  the  popular  current.  To  overawe,  as  is  supposed, 
the  adherents  of  the  king,  or  to  prevent  the  conventicm  from  being 
overawed  by  the  troops  in  the  castle,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his 
friends,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  introduced  a 
considerable  number  of  armed  men  into  Edinburgh,  some  of  whom  were 
concealed  in  cellars  and  houses,  ready  to  act  as  occasion  might  require. 
The  first  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties  took  place  on  the 
election  of  a  president  To  the  duke  of  Hamilton  the  adherents  of  the 
king  opposed  the  marquis  of  Athole,  who,  in  consequence  of  being 
•lighted  by  the  prince,  had  promised  his  support  to  the  royal  party ; 
but  the  duke  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority.  This  vote  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Tory  party,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  wavered  in  their 
allegiance  now  openly  abandoned  the  cause  of  their  sovereign.  A  com-* 
mittee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  disputed  elections,  but  being  oom* 
posed  of  the  Whig  party,  many  of  the  Tory  returns,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  law,  were  declared  null.  The  consequence  was,  that  within 
a  few  days,  the  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  king  was  greatly  re* 
duced. 

The  first  lict  of  the  convention  was  to  send  the  earls  of  Tweeddale  and 
Leven,  with  an  order  to  the  duke  of  Gordon  to  deliver  up  the  castle 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  duke,  overcome  by  the  smooth  and 
insinuating  behaviour  of  Tweeddale,  reluctantly  yielded,  and  promised 
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to  surrender  the  castle  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  When  this  answer 
was  brought  to  the  convention,  Balcarras  and  Dundee  were  alarmed,  and 
immediately  despatched  a  confidential  servant  to  the  duke  reminding  him 
of  his  promise  to  hold  out,  and  imploring  him  not  to  give  way.  The  duke 
wavered,  but  on  obtaining  a  writing  which  he  required  under  the  hands 
of  these  noblemen  that  the  retention  of  the  casUe  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  success  of  the  king's  afiairs,  and  being  visited  by  Lord 
Dundee  the  following  morning,  who  impressed  on  him  the  importance 
of  holding  out,  he  resolved  to  break  with  the  convention ;  and  to  pre- 
pare matters  in  the  north  he  despatched  thither  the  earl  of  Dunferm- 
line,  his  brother-in-law»  to  whom  he  granted  a  written  conunission, 
authorising  him  to  raise  his  friends  and  vassals  in  support  of  the 
king.*^ 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  duke  to  deliver  up  the  castle,  he 
was,  by  order  of  the  convention,  summoned  by  the  heralds  at  the  gate 
of  the  castle  to  surrender,  and  a  proclamation  was  read  at  the  same 
time  prohibiting  all  persons  from  having  any  communication  with  him, 
and  fHTomising  a  reward  of  six  months'  pay  to  the  protestants  in  the  gar- 
rison who  should  seize  him  and  deliver  him  and  the  castle  up  to  the 
convention.  The  duke  addressed  the  heralds  from  within  the  gate,  and 
told  them»  that  he  kept  the  castle  by  commission  from  their  common 
master,  and  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  afler  handing 
them  some  guineas,  which  he  requested  they  would  spend  in  drinking 
the  king's  health,  and  the  healths  of  all  his  loyal  subjects,  he  facetiously 
advised  them  not  to  proclaim  men  traitors  with  the  king's  coats  on  their 
backs  till  they  had  turned  them.  Upon  the  departure  of  the  heralds, 
the  duke  drew  out  the  garrison  and  gave  them  their  option,  either  to  re- 
main in  the  castle  and  share  with  him  the  dangers  that  awaited  them,  or 
to  depart*  Upwards  of  a  third  of  the  garrison  took  advantage  of  the 
permission  to  depart,  and  lefl  the  castle  on  that  and  the  following 

day.f 

Whilst  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  lettei 

fft>m  William  to  the  convention,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  one  Crane, 
an  Englishman,  also  arrived,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  same 
body  from  the  exiled  monarch.  A  warm  debate  took  place  on  the  let- 
ters being  produced  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  read,  but 
on  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was  decided  that  the  princess  conununication, 
which  contained  a  proposal  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
should  be  first  read.  Before  reading  or  even  opening  James's  letter, 
however,  the  convention  passed  the  following  resolution  : — "  Forasmuch 
as  there  is  a  letter  from  King  James  the  Seventh  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  estates ;  that  they,  before  opening  thereof^  declare  and  enact, 
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that,  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  may  be  contained  in  that  letter  for 
dissolving  them,  or  impeding  their  procedure,  yet  that  they  are  a  free 
and  lawftil  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  will  continue  undissolved  until 
they  settle  and  secure  the  protestant  religion,  the  government,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms.**  In  this  letter,  James  implored  the  con- 
vention, as  iaithfUl  subjects,  to  support  his  interests,  and  he  informed 
tliem,  that  should  any  attempt  be  made  by  foreigners  to  interfere  with 
them,  he  would  afford  them  assistance.  To  all  who  should  return  to 
their  duty  beibre  the  last  day  of  the  month,  he  offered  pardon  ;  but  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  punish  those  who  should  resist  his  authority. 
No  atiswer  was  returned  to  this  letter,  and  the  bearer  of  it  was  doomed 
to  suffer  a  sbini  imprisonitient. 

As  the  king's  friends  saw  that  any  efforts  they  could  make  in  the  Con>- 
ventidn  lifter  the  reception  his  letter  had  met  with,  would  be  quite  una- 
vailing, ihey  agreed  at  a  private  meeting  which  they  held  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  to  repair  to  Stirling  and  there  hold  a  convention  by 
themsdVes.  This  resolution  wtts  adopted  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the 
king  himself,  who,  in  anticipation  of  what  would  happen  in  the  convene 
tion  called  by  the  prince,  had  sent  a  written  authority,  dat^d  ftdm  Ires 
land,  empowering  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  earl  of  Balcarr&s, 
and  Viscount  Dundee,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Sth-fing. 
Balcarras  and  Dundee  received  an  assurance  f^om  the  marquis  of 
Athole,  who,  ever  since  the  cold  reception  he  had  met  with  ihmi  Wi^ 
liam,  had  been  wonderfully  loyal,  that  he  would  accompany  them,  and 
a  similar  promise  was  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  governor  df  Sthn- 
ling  castle.  Athole,  however,  began  to  waver,  a  circumstance  which 
deferred  the  departure  of  the  king's  friends. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  a  circumstance  whldi  pro- 
bably had  its  weight  in  the  delibemtions  preceding  the  departure  of  Dun- 
dee. On  the  morning  of 'sixteenth  March,  just  as  Lord  Dundee  was  on 
the  point  of  going  to  the  convention,  he  was  waited  upon  by  James  Blo- 
nie,  a  dyer,  who  infbrtoed  him  that  he  had  overheard  a  conversation  the 
day  beibre  among  some  persons  of  their  mtention  of  murdering  him  and 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  Binnie  offered,  if  a  warrant  were  grantied 
film,  to  apprehend  them.  Dundee  immediately  went  to  the  eonvention 
and  applied  for  protection,  but  they  ref\ised  to  act  in  the  matter,  and 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Whether  this  afikir  was  the  device  of 
the  Whig  party,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  get  quH  of  two  individuals 
particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  opinions  then  h^d  by 
many  of  Hhe  people  are  considered,  the  design  of  assaaslndting  them  is 
fiur  fh>m  improbable.  * 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  Dundee  resolved  to  remain  as  short  as  possible 
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in  a  place  where  he  might  be  every  moment  exposed  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin ;  and,  accordingly,  he  and  his  friends  fixed  on  Monday  the 
eighteenth  of  March  for  their  departure  for  Stirling.  With  the  exoep* 
tion  of  Dundee,  they  all  assembled  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezrous 
in  the  ci^  at  the  hour  which  had  been  fixed ;  but  as  the  marquis  of 
Athole,  who  had  promised  to  accompany  them  and  to  protect  them  on 
their  arriyal  at  Stirling  with  a  body  of  his  vassals,  wishcNi  tiiera  to  post^ 
pone  their  departure  till  the  following  day ;  they  consented  to  remain, 
and  were  in  the  act  of  dispersing  and  proceeding  to  the  convention 
when  Dundee  made  his  appearance.  Such  an  unexpected  resolution 
greatly  surprised  him,  but  he  told  Balcarras,  that  whatever  were  the 
views  of  his  friends,  he  would  not  remain  another  day  in  Edinburgh. 
Balcarras  remonstrated  with  him,  and  represented,  that  his  departure 
would  give  the  alarm  to*  their  enemies,  who  would  not  fail  to  take  ad« 
vantage  of  the  discoveiy ;  but  he  replied,  that  as  he  had  a  select  body  of 
between  forty  and  fifty  troopers  ready  mounted  and  prepared  to  start, 
he  would  not  remain  any  longer  within  the  city,  but  would  clear  the 
walls  with  his  party  and  wait  without  for  such  fnends  as  might  choose 
to  join  him.  Dundee  accordingly  left  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
troopers  to  go,  as  he  is  said  to  have  emphatically  replied  to  a  friend 
who  put  the  interrogatory  to  him,  wherever  the  spirit  of  Montrose 
should  direct  Af^er  passing  the  Nether-bow  port,  he  turned  to  the 
left  down  Leith  Wynd,  and  after  clearing  the  suburbs  of  the  Calton,  he 
faced  to  the  west,  and  proceeded  along  the  line  of  road  known  at  the 
time  by  the  name  of  the  Lang-gate,  and  which  now  forms  the  splendid 
terraqe  of  Princes'  street  Ob  arriving  opposite  the  castle,  Dundee 
ordered  his  men  to  halt,  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  clambered  up 
the  steep  precipice  on  the  west  side  of  that  fortress,  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall  held  a  conference  with  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  stood 
in  an  adjoining  postern  gate  immediately  above.  No  account  has  been 
preserved  of  the  nature  of  the  conversation  which  passed  between  these 
two  devoted  adherents  of  the  king,  but  it  b  understood  that  the  vis- 
count entreated  the  duke  to  hold  out  the  castle  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege  as  soon  as  he  had  collected 
sufficient  forces. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Dundee  riding  down  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh  in  open  day  at  the  head  of  his  troopers,  had  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  spectators^  and  before  he  reached  the  Lang- 
gate,  the  whole  population  was  in  motion,  many  of  whom  lefi  the  city 
and  witnessed  at  some  distance  the  interview  between  the  two  noble- 
men.  Intelligence  of  Dundee's  departure,  and  his  conference  with  the 
duke,  was  immediately  brought  to  the  convention,  which  was  sitting  at 
the  time,  and  created  a  great  sensation.  Reports  the  most  unfavourable 
were  raised,  and  brought  by  messengers  to  the  convention,  that  crowds 
were  flocking  to  Dundee's  standard,  that  their  design  was  to  attack  the 
convention,  and  that  the  duke  of  Gordon  meant  to  fire  upon  the  cnty. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  alarm  occasioned  by  these  rumonrs, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  addressed  the  convention  in  a  very  angry  tone* 
and  told  them,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  members  should  look 
to  their  own  safety,  and  as  he  had  no  doubt  there  were  enemies  among 
them  who  were  privy  to  Dundee's  designs,  he  proposed,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  escape,  that  the  doors  of  the  convention  should  be  bolted 
and  the  keys  laid  upon  tke  table*  This  motion  being  agreed  to,  the 
earl  of  Leven  was  directed'  to  assemble  some  forces,  which  bad  been 
brought  into  the  city  by  the  Tory  lords,  for  their  pioteetkMi ;  but  tlieir 
fears  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  departure  of  Dundee  for  the  west, 
and  by  the  return,  to  the  cily,  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  gone  out  to 
witness  the  exhibition ;  and  whose  appearance  near  Dundee's  troopers, 
had  given  rise  to  the  report  that  th^  had  Joined  him.  The  conven* 
tion  despatched  a  Major  Bunting  with  a  party  of  horse  in  pursuit, 
but  although  he  overtook  Dundee,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  attack  him, 
alarmed  by  a  threat  with  which,  it  is  said,  Dundee  menaced  htm,  that 
he  would  send  him  (Bunting)  back  to  the  convention,  in  a  pair  of  b)an- 
ketfly  did  he  dare  to  molest  Jbdm.*  Dundee  crossed  Stirling  bri4ge  the 
second  day  of  his  departure,  and  proceeded  to  his  residence  of  Didhope, 
oearDusde^  to  ruminate  over  the  events  which  bad  just  pa8se4»  and 
to  eonooct  his  plans,  under  the  new  and  extraordinary  ctrcumfltanees  in 
which  he  was  placed,  for  the  restoration  of  Jame8.f 

•  l^ife  of  Dundse. 
t  Before  gtvix^  the  details  of  Dundee*8  insurrection,  the  following  short  sketch  wfll 
not  be  out  of  place.  John  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee,  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
the  SkaartB  by  the  marriage  of  WilUam,  Lovd  Ginham  of  KincteMii^  hii  fmcestdr, 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  aeeondl  daughter  of  King  Robert  m^,  was  ^e  ^eUiesi  eon  of 
Sir  William  Graham  of  Claverhouse  in  Angus  or  Forfarshire.  Besides  a  royal  descent, 
Viscount  Dundee  also  claimed  to  be  descended,  through  the  family  of  Morphy  fn  Meanis 
from  the  illustrlow  house  of  Modtrote»  and  «a»  also  oUfed  to  the  MoUe  funfly  of  North- 
oak  b]y  his  mother,  l^ady  Jean  Camegy,  who  was  third  daughter  of  the  fiijit  earl,  Y«ung 
Graham  entered  tlie  university  of  St  Andrew's  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  distinction  as  a  scholar.  Mathematics  were  his  favourite 
Btudy,  In  the  knowledge  <ff  whk:h  he  partfeidAriy  exoeUed ;  MuB,  perhaps,  fiiii  predH^c- 
iioft)  may  hfKVe  deterBilne4  him  to  embraoe  a  military  life»  He  Jeft  the  uniyeraity  in  six- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  and  went  to  France,  into  the  service  of  which  he  entered  as 
a  volunteer.  He  afterwards  transferred  his  services  to  Holland,  and  received  the  com- 
missfon  of  a  comet  in  one  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  troops  of  guards.  '  He  distinguiehed 
hlmacif  M  the  battle  of  Seneife^  in  sixteen  hiindxed  and  seventy  4our,  t^  saviag  the  life 
ofvthe  prince,  who  had  been  dismounted,  and  carrying  him  off  upon  hia  own  hoiM. 
Having  been  rufused  the  command  of  one  of  the  Scottish  regiments  in  the  employment 
of  (he  States,  he  left  the  Dutch  service  and  returned  to  fiootiand  in  theyetd*  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  aerentyHWren,  and  whs  apfwtoted  by  Ghaiies  11.^  captain  e£  one  of  tlie  segi- 
ments  then  raising  in  Scotland  for  the  suppression  of  the  Whigs,  in  which  service  he 
acquired  from  the  unfortunate  covenanters,  on  account  of  his  alleged  severitiea,  the 
unenviable  appeHation  ot  "the  bloody  Claven."  The  confidence  whidi  Chariee  had 
bestowed  on  Captain  Graham  was  continued  by  his  successor  Jame%  "whot  after  pfolnot- 
iiig  him  successively  to  the  ranks  of  brigadier  and  major-generaly  raiaecl  him  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  seven  days 
after  the  invasion  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DribiottB  eondaot  of  the  king^i  adh»ranl8-«FrM»edingi  at  Htm  coBventtmiN- Arrlf  al  •/ 

.  Miyor-geiieKil  Mackf^y^— Plan  for  settling  the  govexrunent  proposed  and  carried— 
Crown  of  Scotland  offered  to,  and  accepted  of,  by  William  and  Mary^ Attempt  to 
apprehend  Dundee,  who  escapes  to  the  north — Retires  to  Inyemess  where  he  Is  joined 
-  hf  BfaodonaM  of  Keppoeh->*Mlu:ka7  nuMrches  to  the  north  and  advances  upon  Iutw- 
niM»^nundee  retires  thfoitgh  Badenoch  into  Atholo— Surprises  Perth  and  ap|iean 
before  the  town  of  Dundee — Retires  into  Lochaber — Colonel  Ramsay  arrives  at 
Perth,  marches  through  Athole — Retreats  to  Perth— Advance  of  Macltay  from  Inver- 
nestf^^DoBdoe  marehea  into  Badenoeb-^BCaekay  yetk-eats  through  Slratiispey  and  en- 
camps at  ColmnakillT-Diaaffeciion  among  MackadT'a  txoopa-'-Ruthven  Castle  surren- 
ders to  Dundee — Mackay  retreats  farther  down  Strathspey — Followed  by  Dundee-* 
Retreat  of  Dundee— SIdrmish  between  Mackay's  dragoons  and  the  Macleans— Dun  ■ 
dee  retires  tute  Loehaber-^Disbands  hie  forcoo    Retani  of  Mackay  to  Bdlnburgh.  ' 

The  idea  of  setting  up  a  counter  convention  aA  Stirling,  was  immedt-> 
atdy  abamdoned  on  the  departure  of  Dundee  from  tibe  capital.  The 
marquis  of  Athole, '  whom  the  adherents  of  the  king  had  chosen  for 
their  leader,  showed  no  disposition  to  follow  Dundee,  and  the  earl  of 
Mar,  who,  to  save  his  loyalty  made  a  feint  to  escape  by  the  only  guard- 
ed way,  was  apprehended,  not  unwillingly,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  senti- 
helsy  and  brought  back,  but  was  released  on  giving  his  parole  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  city  without  the  permission  of  the  convention. 
The  ambiguous  conduct  of  these  two  noblemen^  tended  to  cool  the 
ardour  of  the  few  remaining  adherents  of  the  king,  some  of  whom  re- 
solved to  support  the  new  order  of  things,  whilst  others,  less  pliant,  ab- 
sented themselves  wholly  from  the  convention.  That  assembly,  after 
passing  an  act  improving  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  convention,  in 
requesting  the  prince  of  Orange  (now  declared  king  of  England)  to 
take  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  afiPairs  of  that  kingdom,  ac- 
knowledged their  obligations  to  him  as  the  assertor  of  their  liberties, 
and  also  entreated  him  to  assume  the  management  of  the  affiuni  of 
Scotland.  The  convention,  tiiereupon,  despatched  Lord  Ross  with  a 
letter  to  William,  embodying  these  sentiments  in  answer  to  the  com- 
munication he  had  sent  them,  in  which,  moreover,  they  thanked  him 
for  having  called  them  together,  and  declared  that  they  would  take 
effectual  measures  for  the  security  of  religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom. 

Popular  as  the  steps  were  which  the  convention  were  about  to  take, 
for  settling  the  government  of  the  nation,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  probability  of  a  formidable  op* 
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pOBition  being  raised  to  their  plans,  by  a  bold  and  determined  baad  ol 
royalist;)  in  the  north,  who,  headed  by  such  a  warlike  and  expeneo- 
ced  oommander  as  Dundee,  might  involve  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  civil 
war.  To  prepare  therefore  against  such  an  emergency,  the  convention, 
before  proceeding  to  the  important  business  for  which  it  had  assembled^ 
issued  a  proclamation  requiring  all  persons  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  and  014)- 
able  of  bearing  arms,  to  put  themselYes  in  readiness  to  take  the  field 
when  called  upon :  they  deprived  all  militia  officers,  suspected  of  at-* 
taclunent  to  the  king,  of  their  commissions,  and  filled  up  the  vacanoiea 
thus  occasioned,  by  others  on  whom  they  could  rely*  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  who  lay  under  an  attainder  for  the  part  he  took  in  Argyle's  re-* 
bellion,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  hoise  militia,  and  the 
earl  of  Leven  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  eight  hun- 
dred men,  raised  for  a  guard  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Backed  by  these,  and  by  about  elevon  hundred  men  of  the  Scotch  bri- 
gade  from  Holland,  which  arrived  at  Leith  from  England,  on  th^  twenty 
fifth  of  March,  under  general  Maokay,  as  miyor-general  of  all  the 
forces  in  Scotland,  *  and  by  a  force  of  two  hundred  dragoons  which 
were  also  sent  from  England ;  the  leaders  of  the  convention  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  eight  lords,  et^t  knights,  and  eight  burgesses, 
should  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  upon  a  plan  «f  settling  the 
govemmeBt.  The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  a  few  other  adherent* 
of  the  king,  who  still  remained  in  the  convention,  made  a  bold  stand 

•  Gtnensl  Hngli  Maclmy  mtf  boo  of  ColoyMl  Hugh  Mackay  of  Soowry*  He  fint 
entered  the  Veuetian  service,  in  which  Ue  distinguished  himself.  Leaving  the  serrice  of 
that  republic,  he  went  to  France,  whore  he  obtained  a  captaincy  in  Douglases  regiment. 
After  eenrlng  under  Marshall  Turenne,  In  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlaadi^  In  rixteen 
hundred  and  ■eveiity*iwo,  oaptain  Madiay  offered  his  servioes  W  the  prinoe  qf  On»vg% 
who  gare  him  the  commission  of  Major  in  one  of  the  Scotch  regiments,  then  serying  in 
Holland.  After  reaching  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Dutch  service,  Mackay  was  Invited 
to  Kngland  by  James  II.,  from  whom,  on  the  Iburtli  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  imd 
eighty-iiTB^  he  received  the  appoinbnent  ef  mtger-gsneral,  er  oamnuader  in  chief,  of  th» 
forces  in  Scotland  \  and  h^  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Scottish,  privy  council,  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant  from  the  king,  dated  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month.  But  disliking  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  James,  or  preferring  the  service  of  hhi  son-in-law,  Mackay  re- 
signed Ue  oommlssiom  and  retamed  to  Holland.  The  prince  raised  hint  to  the  rank  «f 
major-general,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  British  regiments,  with  which  ha 
invaded  England.  By  a  warrant  signed  by  William  and  Mary,  dated  from  Kensington^ 
fourth  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  Mackay  was  appointed  *  major- 
general  of  ali^Drees  whatever,  wkkim  omr  aneietU  kingdom  qf  SaotkauL"  This  wwinp. 
lion  af  the  sovereign  authority  viritbuut  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the  convention, 
was  guarded  against  by  tlio  follovt-ing  entry  in  their  records :  **  Edinburgh,  28lh  March, 
1099.  Tlie  estates  of  this  kingdom  considering  that  the  king  of  England,  in  pursuance, 
of  his  Biceaptation  of  the  administnition  of  the  public  affaiia  of  thie  kingdom,  till  the 
meeting  ef  the  estates  tud  sent  down  Mi^jor-general  Mackay,  n'ith  some  Sools  regiments 
under  his  command,  for  the  security  of  the  estates,  aud  general  peace  of  tlie  Idngdom ; 
they  do  acknowledge  the  great  kindness  and  care  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  do  hereby 
warrant  and  authorise  the  said  Idajoi^general  Mackay,  to  eemmand  any  forces,  either 
standing  or  to  be  raised,  with  tiie  militia,  within  this  kingdom,  jtc"  Mankay  w« 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1690,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stelnkirk, 
3d  August,  1602. 
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agahMt  sddi  an  ajlpointmenf,  tmt  tliej  Were  outvoted*  The  oommitteef 
after  condiderable  discussion,  agreed  to  the  following  resolution  on  the 
diotioft  of  'Sir  Jobn  Dalrymple,  wbo^  in  a  speech  of  povevful  reasoning, 
exposed  the  unmetming  applieaUon  of  the  term  oMMoUe,  which  had 
becin  ttsed  by  the  English  oonvontloik,  in  answer  to  some  members^  who 
pMposed  thai  the  committee  slnrald  addptthe  saale  £o#m  of  proceeding* 
•*  The  states  of  th^  khigtiom  of  Scotland,  ihid  and  declare,  that  King 
Jame»  the  Senttth  being  a  profet  papist,  did  asaaOie  the  royal  power, 
and  act  as  a  king  without  erer  taddng  tiie  oath  as  required  by  law  i 
and  bad,  1^  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked  cotmsellors,  invaded  the  fun* 
damcntid  eonstltution  of  tins  khigdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  and 
limited  monarchy,  to  an  kt^Maaj  dcspcttic  power,  and  had  govern*- 
ed  the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the  protestemt  religion^  and  violation 
of  the  laws  and  libertiea  of  the  natiOD,  mverting  all  the  ends  of  govern* 
mcnt,  whereby  he  had  R>rfBulted  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  the  throne 
was  become  vacant"  Upoti  the  brioghrg  op  of  the  report,  tins  vote  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Ross,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  proposed  that  the 
king  should  be  invited  to  return  to  his  Scottfeh  dominiomr;  but  the  bish« 
op  had  ibw  supporters,  and  the  report  was  approved  of  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

The  throne  being  then  declared  vacant,  the  eonvention>  on  the  mo^* 
tton  6f  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  appointed  the  committee  to  draw  vp  an 
act  for  settling  the  crown  of  Scotland  upon  William  and  Mary,  and 
they  were  also  instructed  to  prepare  an  ifistrumient  or  declaration  for  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  the  grievaifees,  of  which  the  nation  ooasplaiaed. 
On  the  eleventh  of  April,  the  committee  made  their  report,  which  was 
immediately  passed  into  alaw  without  oppositioD,  and  solemnfy  proclaim- 
ed same  day  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  presence  of  tte  lord 
provost  and  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  a  large  concourse  of  the  no^ 
billty  and  gentry.  A  proclamation  was  pnbfished  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
hibiting all  persons  ftom  acknowledging,  corresponding  with,  or  assist 
ing  the  late  khig,  and  forbidding  them  in  any  way  from  disputing  or 
disowning  the  new  sovereigns,  or  from  misconstniing  the  proceedings  of 
the  estates,  under  severe  penalties.  The  earl  <^  Argyle  on  the  part  of 
the  lords.  Sir  James  Montgomery  for  the  knights,  and  Sir  John  Dal- 
lymple  for  the  burghs,  were  thereupon  de^atched  to  London  to  offer 
tbe  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  on  the  eondftioDn  stipulated  by  the 
convention.  The  commissioners  were  introduced  to  their  majesties  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  and  wtere  of  course  well  received, 
but  on  the  coronation  oath  being  preoented  to  them  by  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle, William,  who  was  rather  disposed  to  support  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, demurred  to  take  it,  as  it  appeared  by  a  clause  which  it  contained, 
importing  that  their  majesties  should  root  oat  heresy,  and  all  enemies 
to  thetrue  worhip  of  Ood,  to  lay  him  under  an  obligadon  to  become 
a  persecutor.     This  difficulty,  which  it  is  evident  was  well  founded,  was 
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howevef  got  over  by  the  oeftunia^iMMn^deelflriBg  tiwtsaeb'wto'ttoi $kt 
meaning  or  import  of  the  oath. 

The^xmvention haiHof^thiu teomftctecdtkeobjeotlbr whidli  i» traiNas- 
imblecl>  adjourned  to  tiietwentfufitftt  iftff  ^ef  M^y^  «dt  however  tiU-  it 
had  passed  an  aotatnttef^neki^uM  Vith- thoie  prineiplea  ^of  cfooatitiiH 
tkmal  liberty,  whicb  it  pfoffeH^'terestablMi;  BytlliA  aiei.thechikpBf 
Hamilton  was  vested  with  full  p(m«r  and  atuthority  to  impiuon  any  petw 
son  he  might  saepect  of  ditoff^on  to  the  new  goveromenty  a  Tiolodt 
and  arbitrary  measuM  oeItanl^^,  irhiok  noising  blft  the  extmoidiiaBy 
oifcumatances  of  ihe  tioMa  6Q«kl  juatUy.  The  earl  of  Bdcarraa  and 
visoount  I>andee9  were  marked  out  aa  the  firrt  vielimi  of  thia  unooottN 
totional  lair.  The  latter  hiLd  been  akeady  prodaimed  an  outlay^  and  a 
rebel  by  the  coBTention,  for  aibBentiag  himself  firom  its  meeliiigs^  but  iie 
had  hitherto  made  no  nio?ement«  in  oonseqnenoe  of  instmctions  from 
the  king,  desiring  him  not  to  take  the  Bold  till  a  force  of  five  thoaaaod 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  whieh  he  promiBed  to  send  him  front 
IveUnd^  should  land  in  Scotland.  These  instrvotions,  which  had  been 
privately  sent  to  him  by  a  messenger  named  Hay,  were  again  renew* 
ed  by  one  Brady,  whom  the  king  sent  Irom  Ireland,  but  who  having 
indiationsly  made  one  Thomson,  who  aoeompanied  him  to  SooClaiDd, 
privy  to  them,  he  was  apprehended,  and  being  brought  before  the  dnke 
he  confessed  the  whole  affiar^  and  delivered  vp  ihe  letters,  of  wUeh  he 
was  the  bearer* 

This  discovery  hastened  the  determination  of  the  duke  to  arrest 
Balcarrss  and  Dundee,  who  accordingly  despatched  the  earl  of  Leven 
with  a  party  of  two  hundred  men  to  apprehend  theai.  Baloarras  mtA 
seiaed  at  his  coontiy  seat,  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and* impiisoned  in  the 
common  jail,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  castb 
after  its  surrender ;  but  Dundee,  who  had  received  notice  of  the  appraaeh 
of  the  party,  retired  from  his  house  at  Dudhope  to  aootiher  country  seat^ 
named  Glengilbjr*  or  Gknoglevy,  which  he  also  abandoned  for  the 
mountains,  on  the  appearance  of  Sir  Thomas  Xiviagston  at  the  bead 
of  a  body  of  dragoons* 

The  favourable  reception  which  James  had  met  with  in  Ireland,*  and 
the  discovery  which  the  adherents  of  William  in  Scotland  had  mate  of 
his  intention  to  land  an  army  in  Scotland,  jouied  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Highlanders,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  q>isc^a] 
party  in  the  north  were  hostile  to  the  recent  change  in  the  governmenlv 
could  not  &il  to  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  partizans  of  the  new 
dynasty*  The  brilliant  achievements  of  Montrose  had  shown  how  ina^ 
dequate  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  south,  though  impelled  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  fanaticism,  were  to  contend  with  the  brave  and  hardy 
mountaineers  of  the  north,  and  as  Dundee,  as  they  were  aware,  was 
desirous  of  emulating  his  great  predecessor,  and  was  engaged  in  an 
active  correspondence  with  the  Highland  chieft,  they  must  necessarily 
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kftve>  loalwd'  foiwaid  to  a  kmg  aad  bloodjr»  and  perhaps  a  doublfub 
contest  .  J  ' 

Aa  Dundtt  pogoaaacd  the  ttoafidnce  of  the  Highlatid  olaao^  juidaai  he 
looked  chfteiy  to  them  tbit  auppovt  la  his  attempt  to  restore  the  eadksd^ 
moaarcfay  Yiseoimt  Tarbat»  one  of  the  ablest  pdlitaeians  of  the  period^.- 
proposed  a  piaii  for  detaching  the  chieft  from  the  cnue  of  James,  fioaie. 
of  whom  be.averred  vere  not  s&iDimioal  to  William  aorso  attadied  ttii 
James,  as  vaa  supposed,  bal  who,  jealofva  of  the  power  of  Argyle>  wen 
justly  appiehensiTe  that  if,  aa  appeamnces  indicated,  that  noUeuaa  ach 
qoired  an  ascandaai^  in  the  national  couaeils>  he  would  make  useof  bis 
powar  to  appretB  them*  and  w<»fild  obtain  a  revocation  of  Ike  grants  of 
certain  lands  which  belonged  to  his  fiunily  and  wkieh  had  been  fotfetted  ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Besides  these  reasons,  there  wai  another  which 
Mas  supposed  to  influence  othi»s  ui  their  determination  to  restore  tho 
fallMiifynasty,  and  thereby  crush  the  rising  power  of  Argyle,  tiz^  that 
tiiey  were  greatly  in  arrears  to  him  as  his  superiorw  Tarbat,  therefore, 
suggested  to  General  Mackay,  that  an  attempt  should^  be  made,  ia  the 
first  place  to  obtain  the  submission  oi  these  laat  by  making  them  an  offer 
to  disefaarge  Aisle's  claims  against  their  laads^  which  he  computed  would 
aaionDt  to  £5000  sterling,  and  that  a  separate  offer  should  be  made  to 
theehief  of  the  Macleans  to  make  good  a  transactkm  which  had  been  in 
part  entered  upoa  betwieen  him  and  the  late  earl  for  odjtisting  thdr  diii^ 
ferences.  This  plan  was  approved  of  by  the  English  government,*  but 
the  affatf  is  aaid  to  have  been  marred  by  the  appoiBtmeait  of  Caoipbell 
of  Cawdor  as  negotiator,  who  was  personally  obnOKious  to  the  chiefti 
Mackay  attempted  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Cameron  of  Lodiiel 
oa  the  sul^eet,  but  could  obtain  no  answer,  and  Macdonell  of  Qkn* 
gary,  to  whom  he  also  made  a  communication,  heartily  demising  tiie 
Imbe,  advised  the  general,  in  return,  to  imitate  the  condact  CMf  General 
Monk,  by  restoring  James.* 

On  leaving  his  residence  at  Glenoglevy,  Dundee  croesed  the  Dee^  and 
entered  the  duke  of  Gordon's  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  James  and  where  he  was  joined  by  about  fifty 
horse  under  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  was  sent 
north  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  to  raise  his  vassals  in  support  of  his  royal 
master.  Whilst  Dundee  was  occupied  in  raising  forces  in  this  district^ 
Mackay  was  despatched  from  Edinburgh  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  in  pursuit.  Mackay  appmnted  the  town  of  Dundee  as  the  rendea«> 
vous  for  his  troops,  being  the  best  station  he  could  select  for  keeping  the 
aijjjoining  country*  which  was  disaffected  to  the  new  government,  in  awe, 
and  whenee  he  could  send  parties  to  the  north  to  watch  the  motiona  of 
Dundee.  On  arriving  at  Dundee,  Mackay,  leaving  a  part  of  his  troops 
there  under  the  command  of  Lieirtenant-Colonel  Livingston,  proceeded 
north  with  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  men,  consisting  of  nearly  aa  equal 

«  Mackay's  Memolra. 
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Qtimber  of  horse  and  foot.  In  <|uest  of  the  visconnt.  At  Breefain  he  re« 
ceived  intelligence  that  Dundee,  ignorant  of  course  of  Mackay*s  move- 
ments, was  on  his  return  to  his  seat  of  Glenogfery  in  the  biues  of  Ang^s, 
Chat  he  had  already  passed  the  Caim-a-mount,  and  that  be  was  es» 
pected  to  pass  the  night  at  Fettercairn,  only  a  few  miles  north  from  Bre- 
cfafai.  To  prevent  all  knowledge  of  his  approach,  Mackay  posted  a  party 
of  My  dragoons  and  a  simitar  number  of  foot  under  his  nephew  Major 
^neas  Mackay,  at  the  north-water  or  Gannachy  bridge,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  communication  during  the  night  with  Fettercaini, 
and  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  village  by  break  of  day  and  sur- 
prising Dundee ;  but  the  viscount,  who  had  been  apprized  of  Macfcay's 
movements,  avoided  the  snare  and  recrossed  the  Dee. 

As  soon  as  Mackay  was  informed  of  this  retrograde  movement,  he  re- 
solved to  pursue  Dundee,  and,  if  possible,  to  overtake  him  before  he 
should  have  time  to  collect  any  considerable  body  of  forces.  With  a 
small  but  select  body  of  horse  and  foot,  therefore,  he  crossed  the  Dee 
at  Kincardine,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  in  the  course  of  his 
march  by  some  country  gentlemen  who  had  given  him  assurances  of 
support  before  leaving  Edinburgh.  In  this  expectation  however  he  was 
sadly  disappointed,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  master  of  Forbes,  who 
met  him  after  he  had  crossed  the  Dee,  with  a  party  of  forty  gentlemen  of 
his  name  on  horseback  and  a  body  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  men 
on  foot,  not  one  of  them  showed  any  inclination  to  join  him.  The 
fact  was,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  people  residing  to  the  north 
of  the  Tay,  were  either  indifferent  to  the  course  of  events,  or  were  op- 
posed upon  principle  to  any  change  in  the  hereditary  succession  to  the 
crown,  which  many  of  them  considered  an  infraction  of  the  divine  law, 
and  which  they  believed  no  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  king  could 
justify.  No  man  knew  these  things  better  than  Dundee,  who  calculated 
that  by  means  of  this  feeling  he  would  soon  be  able  to  arouse  the  war- 
like north  against  the  more  peaceful  south.  But  valuable  as  such  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  as  that  brought  by  the  master  of  Forbes  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  under  these  circumstances,  Mackay,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  finest  troops  in  Europe,  considered  that  they  would  be 
of  no  service  to  him,  as,  according  to  his  own  account,  they  were  "  ill 
armed,"  and  appeared  **  little  like  the  work**  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed. He  therefore  declined  the  services  of  the  Forbeses  in  the  mean- 
time, and  after  thanking  the  master  for  having  brought  them  together, 
be  ordered  him  to  dismiss  them  to  their  homes,  with  instructions  that 
they  should  re-assemble  whenever  a  necessity  occurred  for  defending 
their  own  country  against  the  inroads  of  Dundee* 

Having  received  intelligence  of  Dundee's  route  through  Strathdon  to- 
wards Strathbogie,  Mackay  continued  his  march  in  that  direction  through 
Aberdeenshire  and  Moray.  On  arriving  at  Strathbogie,  he  was  informed 
that  Dundee  had  crossed  the  Spey  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
without  opposition,  although  Mackay  had  given  particular  instruction  to 
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tbe  laird  of  Grant*  while  in  Edinburghy  to  occupy  all  the  fords  of  that  river. 
Mackay  also  learned,  on  the  following  day,  by  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  the 
magifiirates  of  Elgin,  which  had  been  addressed  to  them  by  Dundee,  that 
the  viscount  was  at  Invernessi  that  he  had  been  there  joined  by  Mac« 
donald  of  Keppoch  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Highlanders,  and  that  he 
ADiended  to  make  Elgin  his  head  quarters  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon 
Mackay.  The  accession  of  the  Macdonalds  was  of  immense  importance 
to  Dundee^  and  was  as  seasonable  as  unexpected.  The  cause  of  their 
assembling  was  this.  A  deadly  feud  had  for  some  time  existed  between 
Maedonald  and  Mackintosh,  arising  out  of  certain  claims  by  the  former 
upon  the  lands  of  the  latter;  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  armed  violence  did 
Keppoch  carry  his  pretensions,  that  James  II.  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
interfere,  by  issuing  a  commission  of  fire  and  sword  against  him  as  a  rebel. 
£eppoch,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  government,  re- 
newed his  claims  against  Mackintosh ;  and  having  defeated  the  Mackin- 
toshes in  battle,  he  had  advanced  to  Inverness^  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  supported  the  Mackintoshes  against  him>  and  was  threatening  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  them  if  they  did  not  purchase  forbearance  by  paying 
him  a  large  pecuniary  fine.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Dundee 
arrived,  who,  anxious  at  once  to  secure  the  aid  of  Keppoch  and  the 
friendship  of  tlie  citizens  of  Inverness,  who  had  only  a  few  days  before 
proclaimed  the  prince  of  Orange,  interposed  between  them  and  their 
exasperated  foci  by  granting  tbe  haughty  chief  his  own  bond  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  by  which  he  obliged  himself  to  see  Keppoch  paid  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars  as  a  compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  he 
alleged  he  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Mackintoshes.  To  re- 
concile the  two  chieftains,  with,  the  view  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
both,  was  the  next  object  of  Dundee,  but  Mackintosh  refused  to  attend 
a  friendly  interview  solicited  by  Dundee;  and  to  punish  him  for  his  ob^ 
stinacy,  Keppoch,  at  the  desire  of  the  viscount,  drove  away  his  cattle, 
part  of  which  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  the  rest  was  appro- 
priated by  Keppoch's  tenants.* 

The  news  of  the  junction  of  the  Keppoch  Highlanders  with  Dundee, 
and  of  their  intention  to  march  to  the  south,  was  exceedingly  discon- 
certing to  Mackay,  who  had  advanced  into  a  hostile  country  with  a 
handful  of  troops  quite  incapable  of  resisting  the  powerful  force  now 
opposed  to  them.  The  obvious  and  apparently  most  prudential  cour80 
which  presented  itself,  was,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  make  a 
sure  and  as  slow  a  retreat  as  possible,  and  to  bring  up  the  forces  which  ha 
had  left  behind  him ;  but  Mackay,  rightly  judging  that  a  retreat,  besides 
giving  Dundee  the  .command  of  a  large  tract  of  country  favourable  to 
his  views,  might  create  an  impression  that  his  adversary  was  much 
stronger  than  he  really  was,  resolved  not  only  to  stand  firm,  but  even  to 
cross  the  Spey,  and  take  possession  of  Elgin  before  Dundee  should  arrive 
there.     Accordingly,  after  despatching  a  courier  to .  bring  up  his  re- 

*  Memoirs  of  Dundee. 
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serves  from  Brechin  without  dday,  he  crossed  the  Spey  and  advisoced  vifUfi^ 
Elgin*  with  his  dcsgooas  at  a  hard  trot,  followed  by  two  hundred  ret^iw 
foot,  who  were  so  desirous  of  coining  to  action  that,  they  l^ept  up  with 
the  horse  the  whole  way  from  the;  river  to  the  town.  From  Elgii^ 
Mackay  despatched  messengers  to  some  of  the  principid.  ,Whig  pjnpffie* 
tors  in  Moray,  Ross^  and  Sutherland,  desiring  them  to  prepare  thcnif 
selves  for  joining  him  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  his  orders*  . 

Mackay  lay  a  few  days  at  Elgin  in  expectation  of  Dundee's  advanoef 
but  as  he  did  not  appear,  JDdackay,  who  had  just  received  a  reinforoe* 
ment  of  horse  from  Brechin,  left  Elgin  and  took  the  road  to  Inverness* 
When  he  reached  Forres,  he  ascertained  that  I>undee  had  left  Inverness, 
and  had  crossed  the  heights  of  Badenoch  on  his  way  to  Athole, 
It  is  said  that  I>undee  intended  to  have  advanced  upon  Elgin,  and  to 
.have  engaged  Mackay,  but  he  was  counteracted  in  his  design  by  the  re* 
iusal  of  a  party  of  Camerons,  who  were  under  Kqppoch,  to  march  without 
the  consent  of  their  chief.  The  real  cause  appears  to  be,  that  having 
taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  booty,  they  were  desirous  of  securing  it 
before  meeting  the  enemy.  Mackay  continued  his  march  to  Inverness^ 
where  he  was  joined  by  five  hundred  of  the  Mackays,  Grants,  and  Rosses. 
From  Inverness,  he  despatched  couriers  to  the  adherents  of  Ae  new 
government  in  the  north  to  join  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  an 
express  to  Colonel  Balfour  at  Edinburgh,  to  despatch  Colonel  Ramsaj 
qorth  with  a  select  body  of  six  hundred  men  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Dutch  regiments.  To  effect  as  speedy  a  junction  with  him  as  possible^ 
Mackay  directed  that  Ramsay  should  march  through  Athole  and 
Badenoch. 

Dundee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  less  busy  in  his  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  campaign.  He  never  ceased  to  carry  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  many  of  the  Highland  chieftains  whose  confidence  he  possess- 
ed; and  on  his  march  through  Badenoch  he  received  the  most  gratifying 
assurances  of  support  from  the  gentlemen  of  that  country,  with  the  ei^ 
ception  of  Mackintosh,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  had  his  cattle  carried  off 
by  Dundee's  orders.  Having  fixed  upon  L>ochaber  as  the  most  central  and 
convenient  district  for  mustering  hb  forces,  Dundee  appointed  the 
friends  of  King  James  to  assemble  there  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  descended  into  Athole,  with  a  body  of  one  hundrefi 
and  fifty  horse,  where  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  Stewart  of 
Ballechan,  fiictor  or  steward  to  the  marquis  of  Athole,  and  from  the 
other  vsssals  of  the  marquis.  Whether  Stewart  and  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  district,  in  taking  this  decided  part,  acted  from  a  private 
understanding  with  their  chief,  who  still  remained  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  given  in  an  equivocal  adherence  to  the  government,  or  whether 
they  were  yet  ignorant  of  the  course  he  meant  to  follow,  are  questions 
which,  for  want  of  information,  do  not  admit  of  solution,  but  the  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  marquis  to  send  instructions  to  Stewart  to  raise  a 
body  of  four  hundred  Athole  Highlanders,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
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1>tindee'throtigfc "hi^twiinds  to  ^e  scrithi  slibuld  he  attempt  it,'  to  vhieh 
efibct  he  had  pledged  hiitiself  to  Matckay,  bdbre  the  latter  left  Ediii- 
bui^gh  ibr  the  north,  itd^es  a'ifu^ic26Tt  diat iSie  gentlemen  of  Athole 
acfted*  agreeably  io  the  nhdersibod'  wlkhes  of  their  chief. 

Being  informed  that  the  lietirda  of  Blair  and  Pollock  were  lying  in 
Ferth  with  a  trt>op  of  horse,  which  they  had  raised  for 'the  service  of  the 
government,  l>dndee '  determined  to  surprise  thiem,  and  accordingly  he 
left  Athole,  ahd  proceeded  with  celery  dnrmg  the  night  towards  Perth, 
which  he  entered  nnawares  eaHy  tieutt  morning,  and  seized  both  these 
gentleme^  and  two  other  officers  in  their  beds  and  carried  them  off 
prisoners,  tie  also  took'  away  thhty  horses  and  a  sum  of  nine  thou- 
Blind  merks  ai  the  public  revenue  which  he  found  in  the  office  of  the 
coHiector  ;  but  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which  he  Says  he  had  kid 
down  For  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  to  do  nothing  but  ^'fbr  conscience  and 
loyatty^s  sake,**  he  prohibited  every  interference  with  private  property ; 
add  though  he  found  a  sum  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  same 
h>6m  Where  the  cess  and  excise  duties,  which  he  carried' off,  lay,  he  left 
ffruntoitehed  wheto  he  understood  that  it  was  private  property.  Leaving 
Perth,  Dundee  ranged  through  Angus,  augmenting  his  horse,  and  after 
to  ineflbctUal  attempt  to  surproe  Lord  RoUo,  who  was  raising  a  troop  of 
h<»rse,  he  appeared  before  the  town  of  Dundee,  then  guarded  by  two 
frd6ps  of  Livingston's  dragoons*  Their  commander,  unwilling  to  en- 
counter Dundee,  shut  himself  up  in  the  town,  and  the  viscount,  after 
spending  two  nights  at  Dodhope,  his  country  seat,  returned  to  the 
tf^hhinds,  to  m^et  his  friends  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 

During  all  this  time,  Mackay  remained  at  Inverness,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  Ramsay's  detachment  ft'om  the  south,  which  he  had  long  and 
anlciously  looked  for,  but  which  was  detained  from  a  cause  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  The  cause  was  this,  in  conformity  with  Mackay^s 
orders.  Colonel  Balfbur  immediately  put  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Itamsay  in  readiness  to  march,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  pass 
across  ttie  Frith  of  Forth,  firom  Leith  to  Burntisland,  an  alarm  was 
created  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith,  which  were  at  once  supposed  to  be  a  French  fleet  with  troops  on 
board  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  coast  in  support  of 
Dundee. '  As  the  seizure  of  the  capital,  it  was  naturally  supposed,  would 
be  the  first  object  of  the  invaders,  the  embarkation  of  Ramsay's  detach- 
ment, which  in  such  an  event  would  be  necessary  for  its  defence,  was 
countermanded ;  but  in  two  or  three  days  the  fears  of  the  government 
were  dispelled,  by  having*  ascertained  that  the  fleet  in  question  consisted 
of  a  number  of  Dutch  herring  busses  which  were  proceeding  on  their 
annual  voyage  to  their  fishing  stations  on  the  northern  coast  This 
delay  occasioned  great  embarrassment  to  the  operations  of  Mackay, 
and  almost  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  Dundee  was  thereby  enabled  to 
throw  himself  with  a  large  force  between  Mackay  and  Ramsay's  corps, 
and  to  threaten  both  with  annihilation. 
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In  terms  of  his  instructions,  Ramsay,  after  reaching  Pertlu  proceeded 
through  Atliole,  on  his  way  to  Inverness.  Though  the  Athole-men, 
many  of  whom  he  found  armed,  offered  no  opposition  to  his  march,  yet 
as  every  thing  around  him  assumed  a  warlike  appearance,  and  as  re- 
ports were  continually  brought  to  him,  that  Dundee  had  placed 
himself  between  him  and  Mackay,  with  a  very  large  force,  he  grew* 
alarmed,  and  so  strong  had  hb  fears  become  when  within  a  dozen  of 
miles  of  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  that  he  resolved  to  return  to  P^rth. 
He  had  previously  despatched  a  letter  to  Mackay,  informing  him  of  his 
advance,  and  appointing  him  to  meet  him  at  Ruthven  on  a  given  day, 
but  he  neglected  to  send  another  express  acquainting  Mackay  of  his 
design  to  return  to  Perth.  The  retreat  of  Ramsay  was  disorderly,  and 
some  of  his  men  deserted.  The  Athole  men,  who  kept  hovering  about 
him,  were  desirous  of  attacking  him,  but  they  were  prevented,  though 
with  difficulty,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  district.  It  was  on  a  Saturday 
night  that  Mackay  received  Ramsay's  despatch,  and  so  anxious  was 
the  general  to  form  a  speedy  junction  with  Ramsay's  detachment,  that  he 
left  Inverness  the  following  morning,  taking  with  him  only  two  days' 
-provisions.  When  about  half  way  between  Inverness  and  Ruthven,  he 
received  an  express  from  the  governor  of  the  castle,  informing  him 
of  Ramsay's  retreat,  and  that  Dundee  had  entered  Badenoch  on  Sunday 
morning,  (the  morning  of  Mackay's  march  from  Inverness)  with  an  im- 
mense force,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  castle. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  this  speedy  movement  on  the  part  of  Dan- 
dee,  it  b  necessary  to  state,  that  two  or  three  days  before  Ranuay's 
arrival  in  Athole,  Stewart  of  Ballechan  had  intercepted  a  despatch 
from  Mackay,  which  he  forwarded  to  Dundee,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
became  acquainted  with  their  plan  of  uniting  their  forces.  To  counteract 
which,  and  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  successively  attacking, 
and  probably  destroying  both  divisions,  he  had  hastened  from  the  place 
of  rendezvous  in  Lochaber  into  Badenoch,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand 
men,  which  was  shortly  increased  to  three  thousand.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  discovery  thus  made  by  Dundee  of  Mackay 's  intentions, 
the  information  would  not  have  availed  him,  had  Ramsay,  instead  ol 
being  intimidated  by  the  false  intelligence  he  received,  continued  his 
march ;  for,  according  to  Mackay's  own  calculations,  he  might  have 
reached  Ruthven  on  Saturday  night,  before  Dundee  entered  Badenoch, 
and,  even  if  Dundee  had  followed  him,  he  could  have  made  a  safe  re- 
treat into  the  laird  of  Grant's  territory,  where  he  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.* 

The  first  person  who  had  met  Dundee  in  Lochaber  on  the  appointed 
day  was  Glengary,  who  had  with  him  a  body  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men.  He  was  followed  by  Macdonald  of  Morer,  at  the  head 
of  nearly  two  hundred  of  Clan  Ranald's  men,  and  by  Appin  and  Glen- 

*  Memoiri. 
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CO,  wiUi  about  the  sane  Dumber  of  men.  Dundee  had  been  subse- 
quently joined  by  Lochiel»  who  had  six  hundred  men  under  him,  and 
by  Keppoohy  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Maclean, 
who  had  promised  also  to  attend,  failed  to  appear. 

The  intelligence  oommanicated  by  the  commander  of  Ruthven  castle 
was  exceedingly  perplexing  to  Mackay»  who  must  have  felt  keenly  the 
disappointment  of  Ramsay's  flight.  He  saw  himself  with  a  handM  of 
men  surrounded  by  a  warlike  and  hostile  population,  and  within  a  short 
march  of  a  powerful  force»  which  he  could  not  singly  resist — with  few 
fnends  on  whom  he  could  place  much  reliance,  and  who,  either  luke* 
warm  in  the  cause  for  which  he  had  taken  the  field,  or  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  the  ensuing  contest,  were  ready  to  desert  him  when  fortune 
should  appear  to  declare  against  him.  He  had,  in  the  unfortunate  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed,  only  a  choice  of  evils  before  him.  To 
have  proceeded  on  his  march  with  the  view  of  cutting  his  way  through 
the  enemy,  would  have  been,  even  if  practicable,  an  imprudent  and 
very  dangerous  step,  and  to  have  taken  up  a  position  in  a  district  where 
he  would  have  been  exposed  to  be  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  his  re- 
sources, would  have  been  equally  rash.  He  had,  therefore,  no  altema-^ 
tive  which  he  could  prudently  adopt,  but  either  to  fall  back  upon  In 
vemess,  or  retire  down  the  vale  of  the  Spey.  He  preferred  the  lattei 
course  ibr  these  reasons,  that  although  such  a  movement  would  leave  Inver- 
ness quite  exposed  to  Dundee's  army,  that  disadvantage  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  protection  which  would  be  thereby  afforded 
to  the  laird  of  Grant's  lands,  near  the  borders  of  which  Dundee  was 
now  hovering,  and  by  the  obstruction  which  the  interposition  of  Mac- 
kay's  troops  would  present  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dundee  to  re- 
cruit his  army  in  tiie  duke  of  Crordon's  country.  Besides,  by  making 
Srathspey  the  scene  of  his  operations,  Mackay  expected  to  be  able  to 
keep  up  a  communication  with  the  south  through  Angus  and  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Moray,  which  he  could  not  maintain  if 
he  returned  to  Inverness. 

Accordingly,  after  despatching  an  express  to  Inverness,  apprizing 
the  garrison  of  his  intentions,  and  promising  assistance,  should  Dundee 
venture  to  attack  the  town,  Mackay  began  a  rapid  march  towards 
Strathspey,  which  he  continued  during  the  night,  and  did  not  halt  till 
he  had  descended  a  considerable  way  down  that  vale.  Dundee,  who 
liad  closely  pursued  him,  afraid  of  exposing  his  men  to  the  attacks  of 
Mackay's  cavalry,  did  not  follow  him  after  he  had  gained  the  flatter 
part  of  the  Strath,  but  kept  aloof  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  in  a 
more  elevated  position  where  he  encamped.  Notwithstanding  his  in- 
feriority in  point  of  numbers,  the  revolutionary  general  determined  to 
endeavour  to  allure  Dundee  from  his  stronghold  by  oflfering  him  battle, 
and  having  refreshed  his  men,  wearied  by  a  long  march  of  twenty-four 
hours,  he  advanced  next  morning  to  within  a  mile  of  Dundee's  camp, 
and,  aiier  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  enemy,  made  preparations 
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for  receiving  them  ;  but  Dundeet  secure  irom  danger,  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  he  occupied,  showed  no  disposition  to  engage.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  acting  thus  passively,  he  was  influenced  by  the  conduct 
of  the  highlanders,  who  were  averse  to  engage  with  cavalry,  and  some 
of  whom  (the  Camerons,  according  to  Mackay,)  fled  to  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  on  Mackay's  approach.  Seeing  no  hope  of  drawing  the  vis- 
count out  of  his  trenches,  Mackay  returned  in  the  evening  to  his  camp, 
which  he  removed  the  following  day  to  Colmnakill,  about  six  miles  lower 
down  the  Spey,  where  he  considered  himself  more  secure  IVom  any 
sudden  surprise  or  attack,  and  where  he  was  speedily  joined  by  two 
troops  of  Livingston's  dragoons  from  Dundee.  The  ground  occupied 
by  Mackay  was  a  splicious  plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Spey, 
which  effectually  protected  his  rear,  whilst  his  front  was  covered  by  a 
wood  and  some  marshes  which  skirted  the  plain  on  the  north.  The 
right  of  Mackay's  position  was  protected  by  a  small  river  with  a 
rough  and  stony  bottom.  The  general  himself  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Belcastle,  a  summer-house  in  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the 
laird  of  Grant,  whence  he  despatched  ten  or  twelve  of  Grant's  tenants, 
selected  by  Grant  himself  as  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy,  to 
watch  and  bring  him  notice  of  Dundee's  motions.  These  scouts  kept 
up  a  constant  conmiunication  with  Mackay,  who  received  a  personal  re- 
port from  one  or  other  of  them  almost  every  alternate  hour.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  kept  his  whole  army  under  arms,  and  to  prevent  surprise,  small 
parties  of  horse  and  dragoons  patrolled  the  neighbouring  woods,  and 
some  foot  were  stationed  along  the  banks  of  the  little  river  on  the  right. 
But  these  precautions  would  probably  have  been  unavailing,  if  the  go- 
vernment general  had  not  timeously  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  there  were  enemies  in  his  camp  who  were  watching  an  oppor- 
tuni^  to  betray  him. 

For  some  time,  a  report  had  been  current  that  Livingston's  regiment 
of  dragoons  were  disaffected  to  the  government ;  but  as  Mackay  could 
not  trace  the  rumour  to  any  authentic  source,  he  disbelieved  it,  and  to 
mark  his  confidence  in  their  fidelity,  he  had  ordered  the  two  troops  which 
were  stationed  at  Dundee  to  join  him  in  the  north.  But  two  days  after 
their  arrival  at  Cohnnakill,  an  occurrence  took  place  which  confirmed 
the  report,  and  excited  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of 
the  general.  Two  deserters  having  arrived  from  Dundee's  camp,  were 
brought  befbro  Mackay  for  examination.  As  one  of  them  was  recog* 
nised  as  having  been  a  sergeant  in  Wauchope's  regiment  in  England, 
from  which  he  had  deserted,  the  general  suspected  him  to  be  a  spy,  and 
threatened  to  punish  him  as  such  if  he  did  not  give  a  satis&ctory  ac- 
count of  himself.  This  man  thereupon  requested  a  private  interview 
with  Mackay ;  and  all  the  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas  Li- 
vingston, having  withdrawn,  he  informed  the  general,  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  dragoon  officers  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  betray 
him  ;  and  he  named  Lieutenant  Colonel  Livingston,  and  Captains  Mur- 
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IBy>  .Liwagatooi  and-  QriohUiD,  and  Lieute&tot  Murray,  as  the  ringi* 
lenden*  In  aaawQii  la  a  deittazid  siade  by  Madcay  for  proofr  of  this  asser- 
tion^ the  dtseriiera  ioifontied  him,  that  they  had  heard  Dundee  frequently 
awure  the  ohlefii  of  the  obns  thai  he  could  depend  upon  the  drhgoons^ 
in  {KTOof  of  which  they  had  seen  him  read  letters  from,  ins  lady  to'  thht 
effect^  and  beard  ihim  inform  the  diiefs,  that  till  he  saw  a  &vdiirabie 
QlUfioiCanity ;  for  reqviring  the  services  of  the  dragoons,  he  would  allow 
Ihanii  to  remain  in  the  eoemy's  camp^  where  they  might  be  useflil  to 
him.  The  desertem  conduded  by  informing  Mackay  that  they  had  ndt 
left.  Dundee's  camp  altogether  of  their  own  aoeord,  but  partly  at  the 
kkst^gation  -  of  the  lairds  of  Blair  and  PoUooky  who  had  been  carried 
about  by  Dundee  as  prisoners  ever  since  their  ciqpture  at  Pterthj  and 
who  were  anxious  to  prevent  Mackay  frcKn  engaging^  under  these  oii«* 
Qumstaniies^  wilh  such  a  small  party  of  troops  as  he  then  had. 

This  informatMMm  though  calculated  to  shake  the-  general's  confidence 
in  the  ^elity  of  these  dragoons,  was  too  vague  and  unsatbfaetory  to 
be  relied  upon.  Madcay  appears  at  first  to  have  had  some  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement;  but  his  unwillingness  to  bdleve  the 
aocusataon  gave  place  to  an  opposite  impression  when^  after  ordering 
the  deserters  to  be  confined  in  Bdeastie,  and  threatening  them  wvtk 
exemplary  punishment  should  itttnnl  out  that  they  were,  spies  sent  by 
Dundee,  they  expressed  themsdves  qiiite  satisfied  to  abide  the  result  of 
any  investigation  he  might  institute. 

.  On  the  removal  of  the  desertensr  Mackay  requested  S^  Hiomcs  Ida 
vingston's  opinion  as  to  the  corteetness  of  the  information  which  had- 
been  oommunioated  by  them  respecting  the  officers  of  his  r^imenti 
The  cdonel»  who^  according  to  Criohton,  was  secretly  a  partizan  o£  the 
exiled  soverelgni  told  Mackay,  that  he  did  not  bdienre  that  the  private? 
men  were,  perhaps,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  aware  of' any  plot  ^  but 
he  stated  that  he  himsdf  had  c£  late  begun  to  suspect  the  fidelity'  of 
the  officers  named,  espeoiaUy  smce  the  meeut  Junction  of  the  two 
troops^  as  •  he  had  often  seen  them  in  serious  conversation  togethei^ 
which  they  immediatdy  dropt  on  his  approach.  Mackay,  though  now 
satisfied  that  .there  were  traitors  in  his  camp,  took  no  stops  to  secure 
them,  but  continued  to  remain  in  bis  position  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  Barday's  dragoons  and  Leslie's  foot  from  Forfor  and  Cupar  Angus, 
whither  he  had  despatched  a  trusty  Highlander,  who  had  been  accu*** 
tomed  to  trade  in  Strathdee  and  Braemar,  and  wiio,  consequently, 
would  not  be  su^cted  as  the  bearer  of  despatches,  with  an  express  io 
hasten  their  march.  Mackay  might  have  retreated  down  the  river,  but 
he  was  advised  to  remain  at  Cohnnakill  by  Sur  Thomas  Livingston  and 
the  laird  of  Grant,  for  these  reasons,  that  by  retaining  his  ground,  his 
expected  succours  would  be  every  day  drawing  nearer  to  him,  and  that 
every  day  thus  spent  would  be  lost  to  Dundee,  who  wa&  prevented,  by 
his  presence,  firom  communicating  with  those  places  in  the  low  coun- 
try where  he  ^ipected  reinforcements,  particuloriy  in  horse,  of  which 
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be  stood  in  most  need.  Besides,  by  retinDg,  Mackay  considered  that 
he  might  probably  be  forced  to  recross  the  Grampians  before  the  two 
regiments  could  join  him,  in  which  case,  he  would  leave  the  whole  ot 
the  north  eiqposed  to  Dundee,  who  would  probably  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  raise  a  force  too  formidable  to  be  encountered. 

In  the  meantime,  Dundee  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  lay  siege 
to  the  old  castle  of  Ruthven,  in  which  Mackay,  on  his  arrival  at  In« 
verness,  had  placed  a  garrison  of  about  sixty  of  Grant's  Highlanders, 
under  the  command  of  John  Forbes,  brother  to  Culloden.  The  garri- 
son being  in  want  of  provisions,  capitulated  on  the  condition  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes  on  their  parole.  While  conducted  through  Dundee's 
camp,  Forbes  observed  all  the  horses  saddled,  and  his  army  prepar- 
.ing  as  if  for  an  immediate  march.  In  proceeding  towards  Colmnakill, 
he  met,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  Dundee's  lines,  two  men  on 
horseback,  one  in  a  red,  the  other  in  a  blue  uniform.  The  latter  im- 
mediately challenged  him  with  the  usual  parole,  <<  Qui  vive  ?"  on  which 
Forbes  returning  the  **  Vive  le  Roi  Guilleaume,"  as  indicative  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  existing  government,  the  man  in  red  informed  him,  that 
they  had  been  despatched  from  Mackay's  camp  to  obtain  intelligence 
of  the  enemy.  Captain  Forbes  then  cautioned  the  men  of  the  risk 
they  would  run  if  they  proceeded  forther,  but  regardless  of  his  advice, 
they  rode  forward  in  the  direction  of  Dundee's  camp.  Forbes  having 
mentioned  this  occurrence  to  Mackay  while  at  dinner  the  same  day, 
the  latter  immediately  suspected  that  the  officers  of  dragoons  were  in 
communication  with  Dundee,  as  he  had  given  no  such  order  as  the  man 
clothed  in  red  had  pretended.  He,  thereupon,  desired  inquiry  to  be 
made  if  any  dragoons  had  been  sent  out,  and  by  whom ;  and  as  blue 
was  the  uniform  of  Livingston's  men,  he  desired  them  to  be  instantly 
mustered  to  ascertain  if  any  were  absent ;  but  the  general  had  scarcely 
issued  these  instructions,  when  some  of  his  scouts  brought  him  intelli« 
gence  that  Dundee's  army  was  moving  down  the  Strath  towards  Colm- 
nakill. This  movement,  combined  with  the  information  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  Forbes,  left  no  doubt  of  the  treachery  of 
the  dragoons. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mackay  had  no  alternative  but  an  imme* 
diate  retreat  Calling,  therefore,  his  commanding  officers  together,  he  or- 
dered them  to  put  their  men  under  arms  and  to  form  them  upon  the  plain 
in  marching  order.  He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  laird  of  Grant, 
and  after  expressing  his  regret  at  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  by 
which  Grant's  lands  would  be  left  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  ra» 
vages  of  Dundee's  army,  he  requested  him  to  order  his  tenants  to  drive 
their  cattle  down  the  country  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  who  would 
probably  ovedook  them  in  their  anxiety  to  follow  him  in  his  retreat. 
Grant  listened  to  this  advice  with  becoming  attention,  but  to  show  how 
little  he  regarded  hb  own  personal  interest,  as  opposed  to  what  he  con- 
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ceired  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  obserred,  that  though  he  might  lose 
every  thing  by  Dundee's  invasion  of  his  country,  he  would  not  take  one 
step  prejudicial  to  the  government. 

In  fixing  the  order  of  his  retreat,  Mackay  adopted  the  plan  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow,  that  he  might  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
dragoons,  or  make  them  suspect  that  he  was  distrustful  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  was  his  usual  practice,  he  divided  the  dragoons  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  consisting  of  Major  and  Captain  Balfour's  com- 
panies, he  placed  in  the  rear,  and  the  other  four  companies  commanded 
by  the  disaffected  officers  he  placed  in  the  front,  that  he  nyght  overawe 
them  by  his  own  presence.  Immediately  before  the  two  troops  of  dra- 
goons which  formed  the  rear-guard,  Mackay  placed  two  .hundred  foot, 
chiefly  grenadiers  of  the  three  Scoto-Dutch  regiments,  and  next  to  them 
the  English  horse,  then  scarcely  seventy  men  strong,  and  between  those 
horse  and  the  four  companies  of  dragoons  which  were  led  by  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston,  he  posted  two  hundred  of  Lord  Reay's  and  Balnagown's 
Highlanders,  having  previously  dismissed  Grant's  men,  whom  he  had 
informed  their  chief  he  would  leave  behind  to  protect  their  own  coun- 
try from  Dundee's  stragglers. 

There  were  three  ways  by  which  Mackay  could  retreat,— either  to- 
wards Inverness,  or  through  Strathdown  and  Glenlivet,  a  movement 
which  would  bring  him  near  his  expected  reinforcements,  or  down 
Strathspey.  Of  these  routes  Mackay  would  have  preferred  the  southern ; 
but  as  the  population  of  Strathdown  and  Glenlivet  was  catholic,  and  of 
course  hostile  to  him;  and  as  the  ground  in  those  districts  was  un- 
fevourable  to  the  operations  of  cavalry  in  case  of  attack,  he  resolved  to 
march  down  Strathspey.  But  as  he  was  desirous  to  conceal  his  route 
from  Dundee,  he  did  not  begin  his  march  till  nightfall,  at  which  time 
Dundee  was  within  three  miles  of  his  camp.  In  his  course  down  Spey- 
side  he  passed  by  the  house  of  Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  who  was  serving 
under  Dundee,  and  arrived  early  the  following  morning  at  Balveny, 
where  he  halted  to  refresh  his  men  and  procure  a  supply  of  proviaioni. 
There  he  met  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Edinglassie,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained some  men  to  act  as  intelligencers.  Some  of  these  he  despatched 
back  in  the  direction  he  had  come,  to  ascertain  if  Dundee  still  remain* 
ed  in  the  Strath;  but  apprehensive  that  Dundee  would  take  a 
southerly  course,  by  crossing  the  Strath,  with  the  view  of  throwing 
himself  between  Mackay  and  his  reinforcements,  he  sent  off  others  in 
that  direction.  These  scouts  soon  returned  with  intelligence  that  Dun* 
dee  was  still  in  Strathspey.  This  information  was  satisfactory  to  Mackay, 
and  relieved  him  firom  a  state  of  the  most  painful  anxiety  he  had 
been  in  on  his  march ;  but  he  was  still  greatly  perplexed  by  the  want 
of  provisions,  which,  though  hourly  expected,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Desirous,  however,  to  wait  for  supplies  as  long  as  consistent  with  safety, 
he  again  despatched  some  of  Gordon's  men  in  the  direction  he  supposed 
Dundee  would  take,  and  at  sametime  sent  out  a  sergeant  with  a  party  of 
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twelve  dragoons  back  by  the  course  he  had  marched  to  bring  him  notice 
of  Dundee's  motions.  Mackay  waited  with  the  greatest  impatience  till 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  the  return  of  the  dragoons,  without 
any  signs  of  their  appearance,  a  circumstance  which  alarmed  him  so 
much,  that  although  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  oats  had  just  reached 
his  camp,  he  would  not  allow  time  for  baking  bread  or  feeding  the  horses, 
but  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  march.  Accordingly,  the  whole  party 
moved  off  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and  passed  a  small  river  about 
a  mile  above  the  place  where  they  had  been  encamped ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  advanced  half  a  mile  when  Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  behind,  observed  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  they  had  just  passed,  marching  towards  the  ford  by  which  Mackay 's 
men  had  crossed.  On  being  informed  of  this,  Mackay,  after  ordering 
Lieutenant-colonel  Livingston,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  to 
continue  at  a  pretty  quick  pace;  galloped  to  the  rear,  and  having 
despatched  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  to  the  front  to  lead  the  party,  with 
instructions  to  keep  up  a  constant  pace,  but  without  wearying  the  troops, 
he  posted  himself  upon  a  rising  ground  with  about  fifty  or  sixty  horse 
and  dragoons  in  view  of  Dundee's  army,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
master  of  Forbes  with  about  fifty  horse. 

When  Dundee  observed  the  party  of  dragoons  drawn  up  on  the  hillock 
he  immediately  halted,  drew  in  his  stragglers,  and  marshalled  his  men 
into  battalions,  keeping  up  the  usual  distinction  of  the  clans.  In  the 
meantime  Mackay  sent  off  his  nephew.  Major  Mackay,  to  a  hill  which  lay 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  his  left,  fit>m  which  he  could  obtain  a  nearer 
and  more  correct  view  of  Dundee's  force  and  his  motions.  The  Viscount's 
horse  immediately  passed  the  river,  and  drew  up  along  the  bank  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  of  the  foot,  who  in  theur  turn  also  formed  till  the  bag- 
gage was  brought  over.  It  was  now  after  sunset,  but  the  Viscount  con- 
tinued to  advance.  Mackay,  who  was  nearly  two  miles  behind  his  rear, 
thereupon  began  to  ride  off  with  his  party,  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  a  cry  of  **  halt  I"  met  his  ears.  On  turning  round  he  observed 
Major  Mackay  galloping  after  him,  who,  having  observed  a  party  of 
horse  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  Dundee,  moving  along  the  &ce  of 
a  hill  to  the  General's  left,  and  which  from  the  twilight  appeared  more 
numerous  than  it  really  was,  had  hastened  to  acquaint  the  General  of 
the  circumstance.  Mackay,  thereupon,  sent  an  order  to  Colchester's 
detachment  to  halt  on  the  first  level  spot  of  ground  they  should  come 
to.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  party  which  had  occasioned  such 
alarm  was  no  other  than  the  sergeant  with  the  twelve  dragoons  of  Living- 
ston's regiment  which  had  been  sent  out  by  Mackay  in  the  morning  to 
reconnoitre.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  sergeant  was  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  and  that  he  was  the  same  individual  in  blue,  whom 
Captain  Forbes  had  met  with  within  a  mile  of  Dundee's  camp.  This  man 
pretended,  however,  that  he  had  run  great  danger  of  capture ;  and  that 
he  had  taken  such  a  round-about  way  merely  to  avoid  the  enemy,  though 
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be  and  his  party  had  been  with  Dundee  the  whole  day,  and  had  con- 
ducted him  over  the  ground  which  Mackay  had  passed  on  the  preceding 
day.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  halt  ordered  by  Sir  Thomas  Liv- 
ingston^  on  a  fidse  alarm  being  spread  that  Mackay  was  engaged,  the 
government  forces  continued  their  march  all  night  till  they  crossed  the 
river  of  Bogie,  where,  from  pure  exhaustion,  they  halted  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  General  then  ordered  the  provisions  which  had  reached 
the  camp  previous  to  his  retreat,  to  be  dbtributed  among  his  troops,  and 
desired  the  horsemen  to  lead  their  horses  into  an  adjoining  corn-field  and 
feed  them.  When  the  men  were  refreshing  themselves  Mackay  received 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Barclay  and  Lesley's  regiments  would  join 
him  that  day,  but  "  to  play  sure  game,"  as  he  himself  says,  after  allowing 
his  men  two  hours'  rest,  he  marched  three  miles  further  down  toiirards 
his  succours,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the* foot  of  Suy*hill  upon 
the  common  road  from  the  south  to  the  north,  by  which  he  expected 
the  two  regiments  would  march.  But  this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  as 
Dundee  had  halted  within  three  miles  of  Strathbogie  during  the  night, 
and  spent  the  following  day  in  laying  waste  the  lands  of  Edinglassic, 
and  pillaging  and  destroying  the  house  of  Sir  George  Gordon  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Having  sent  a  pressing  order  to  Barclay  and  Lesley  to  hasten  their 
march,  Mackay  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  joined  by  the  former  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  by  the  latter  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march.  Resolved  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
turning  the  chase  upon  Dundee  before  he  should  be  aware  of  these  rein- 
forcementsy  Mackay  put  his  army  in  marching  order,  and  advanced  to- 
wards him  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  But  his  designs  were  made  known 
to  Dundee  by  two  dragoons  who  had  been  despatched  by  their  officers. 
These  men,  on  the  departure  of  Dundee,  were  discovered  in  a  wood  by 
Sir  George  Gordon,  the  master  of  Forbes,  Major  Mackay,  and  others, 
who,  along  with  some  Highlanders,  a  servant,  and  a  boy  belonging  to 
one  Captain  Bruce,  formerly  an  officer  in  Livingston's  dragoons  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  had  there  concealed  themselves.  The  general  being 
satisfied,  on  examining  of  the  servant  and  boy,  that  the  sergeant  before 
mentioned  had  been  in  Dundee's  camp,  and  that  h&had  had  a  conference 
with  Dundee,  and  the  two  dragoons  having  confess'ed  nearly  as  much 
themselves,  he  immediately  put  Lieutenant-Colonel  Livingston  and  the 
other  suspected  officers  under  arrest.  He  thereupon  continued  his  march, 
and  arrived  at  Balveny  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
Colmnakill,  which  he  had  left  only  five  days  before.  Here  having  re- 
ceived notice  that  a  party  of  Dundee's  men  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  adjoining  river,  he  sent  orders  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  to  cross 
with  two  hundred  dragoons  and  drive  them  away;  but  Sir  Thomas 
having  been  previously  informed  that  the  laird  of  Grant  was  sorely 
pressed  by  the  retiring  forces  of  Dundee,  had  anticipated  the  general's 
orders,  and  had  advanced  two  miles  beyond  the  river  with  a  greater 
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force,  in  pursuit  of  a  body  of  highlanders.  These  were,  accord* 
iijg  to  Balcarras,  Sir  John  Maclean's  men,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  join  Dundee,  and  who,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  dragoons,  threw  away  their  plaids  and  betook  themselves  to  an 
adjoining  hill,  where  they  formed.  They  are  stated  by  the  last-men- 
tioned author  to  have  amounted  only  to  two  hundred  men,  but  Mackay, 
in  his  memoirs,*  states  the  number  at  five  hundred.  Mackay  observes, 
that  but  for  the  indiscretion  of  Livingston's  adjutant,  who  by  dding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  gave  the  Highlanders  timeous  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  dragoons,  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped, 
but  being  thereby  enabled  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill  before  the  dra* 
goons  came  up  with  them,  they  sustained  a  loss  of  only  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred men.  In  this  skirmish,  a  captain  of  Barclay's  regiment  and  six 
dragoons  were  killed,  and  some  wounded. 

Having  been  joined  by  Ramsay's  detachment»  which  during  the  oc- 
cupancy of  Strathspey  by  the  hostile  armies,  had,  unknown  to  Mackay, 
penetrated  through  Athole  and  Badenoch  and  reached  Inverness, 
Mackay  continued  to  pursue  Dundee  into  Badenoch,  but  as  the  latter  re- 
tired into  Lochaber,  Mackay  gave  over  the  pursuit  on  learning  that 
Dundee  had  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  Mackay,  there- 
upon, marched  to  Inverness  with  Livingston's  dragoons,  Leslie's  foot, 
and  a  party  of  Leven's  and  Hastings'  regiments,  and  two  hundred  High- 
landers, and  he  sent  Berkeley's  regiment  to  Strathbogie,  wh^re  there 
was  abundance  of  grass,  and  the  three  Dutch  regiments  to  Elgin. 
From  Inverness,  Mackay  despatched  an  express  to  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  placing  **  a  formidable  garrison  ** 
at  Inverlochy,  and  small  ones  in  other  places  in  the  north,  without 
which  he  considered  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  subdue  the 
Highlanders,  who,  on  the  approach  of  an  army,  for  which  afortnight'ssub- 
sistence  could  not  be  found  in  their  mountainous  regions,  could  easily 
retire  to  difficult  passes  and  other  places  inaccessible  to  regular  troops. 
He,  therefore,  requested  that  his  grace  and  the  parliament  would  con- 
sider the  matter  before  the  season  was  farther  spent,  and  provide  the 
necessary  means  for  carrying  such  a  design  into  effect  against  his  arrival 
in  the  south,  whithec  he  intended  to  proceed  in  a  few  days* 

On  his  way  to  the  south,  Mackay  despatched  fifty  horse,  as  many  of 
Berkeley's  dragoons,  and  sixty  foot,  to  take  possession  of  the  house  of 
Braemar,  into  which  he  intended  to  place  a  garrison  to  keep  the  Brae- 
mar  men  in  check,  and  to  cover  the  county  of  Aberdeen;  and  he  order- 
ed the  captain  of  dragoons,  afler  putting  twenty  of  his  men  into  the 
house,  to  march  forward,  without  halting,  before  break  of  day,  to  the 
house  of  Inverey,  about  three  miles  farther  off,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Inverey  and  some  other  gentlemen  who  had  lately  been  with  Dundee. 
But,  fortunately  for  Inverey  and  his  guests,  the  officer  trifled  off  his 

*  P.  S8,  of  the  copy  printed  for  the  Bannatpie  club- 
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time  in  Braetnar  house,  refreshiDg  his  horses,  till  the  dawn  of  the  morn* 
ing,  and  the  approach  of  him  and  his  party  being  perceived,  Inverey 
and  his  friends  escaped  in  their  shirts  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  Disap- 
pointed of  their  prey,  the  party  retired  to  the  house  of  Braemar,  where, 
after  setting  their  horses  loose  to  graze,  they  laid  themselves  down  to 
repose ;  but  they  were  soon  wakened  from  their  slumbers  by  some  fir« 
ing  from  a  party  on  a  rock  above,  which  had  so  alarmed  the  horses  that 
they  were  found  galloping  to  and  firo  in  the  adjoining  fields.  As  soon  as 
the  dragoons  had  caught  their  horses,  which  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
doing,  they  galloped  down  the  country.  The  party  on  the  rock  was 
headed  by  Inverey,  who  had  collected  a  number  of  his  tenantry  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  dragoons  from  his  bounds,  and  who,  on  their 
retreat,  set  fire  to  Braemar  house,  which  was  consumed. 

The  party  of  foot,  which,  having  charge  of  a  convoy  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  for  the  intended  garrison,  had  not  yet  arrived,  on  hearing 
of  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  to  secure  themselves  from  attack,  and  the  commanding  officer 
sent  an  express  after  Mackay,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  south, 
acquainting  him  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  On  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, Mackay,  although  he  had  not  a  day's  bread  on  hand,  and 
was  in  great  haste  to  reach  Edinburgh,  "  to  put  life  in  the  design  of 
Inverlochy,"  turned  off  his  course  and  crossed  the  hills  towards  Brae- 
mar, with  his  foot,  after  giving  directions  to  Berkeley's  dragoons  to 
march  up  Deeside.  Finding  Braemar  house  destroyed,  and  the  vaults  of 
it  incapable  of  holding  a  garrbon,  Mackay,  after  burning  Inverey's  house 
and  laying  waste  all  his  lands,  descended  the  river  to  Abei^eldie,  where 
he  left  a  detachment  of  seventy-two  men  as  a  check  upon  the  Far- 
quharsons.  And  having  placed  the  other  troops  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  north  in  quarters  fruiher  down  the  Dee,  he  posted  off  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  July,  about  a  fortnight 
before  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  capitulated  on 
the  fourteenth  of  June,  after  a  siege  of  three  months. 

On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  Mackay  was  exceedingly  mortified  to  find 
that  no  steps  whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  government  for  putting  his 
design  into  execution,  of  erecting  a  fort  at  Inverlochy.  As  the  season 
was  now  too  far  advanced  to  collect  materials  for  such  an  erection,  he 
proposed  in  council,  that  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  pioneers  should  be 
levied  in  the  northern  counties,  each  of  whom  should  be  obliged  to  carry 
a  spade,  shovel,  or  pickaxe,  along  with  him,  and  that  a  month's  provi- 
sion of  meal,  with  horses  to  carry  it,  should  be  furnished,  along  with  a 
force  of  four  hundred  men.  But  this  plan  the  general  himself  confesses, 
**  considering  the  inability,  ignorance,  and  little  forwardness  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  advance  of  their 
service,  was  built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  much  like  the  building 
of  castles  in  the  air."*     As  an  instance  of  the  slowness  and  irresolution 

*  Memoin,  p.  46. 
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of  goyernmenty  Mackay  mentions,  that  after  his  return  firom  the  north, 
they  took  three  weeks  to  deliberate  upon  the  mode  of  conveying  a  fort^ 
night's  provisions  for  four  hundred  men ;  by  which  delay  he  says  he 
lost  the  opportunity  of  preventing  Dundee  from  occupying  Atholc, 
Badenoch,  and  other  parts  of  the  southern  highhmds. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ProbabiUtles  of  saooen— Dundee  solicits  aid  from  Ireland — Planof  campaign— Pi«par- 
ations  of  Mackay— Conference  between  him  and  Lord  Murray  who  proceeds  to 
Athole — Conduct  of  the  Athole-men— Arrival  of  an  Irish  Reinforcement  which  joins 
Dundee— Departure  of  Mackay  to  Perth— March  of  Dundee  into  Athole— The  Battle 
of  KilUecrankie— Death  and  character  of  Dundee. 


Thb  return  of  Mackay  to  the  capital,  after  a  fruitless  and  exceeding- 
ly harassing  series  of  marches  and  countermarches,  seems  to  have 
abated  the  ardour  of  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  government,  who, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations,  and  displeased  at  the  preference 
shown  by  the  court  to  others  they  considered  less  deserving  than  them- 
selves, had  become  either  indifferent  about  the  result  of  the  struggle,  or 
secretly  wished  for  a  restoration.  That  such  an  event  might  occur  was 
indeed  far  from  improbable.  James  was  already  in  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  two  cities,  of  all  Ireland,  and  William  was  by  no  means  po- 
pular in  England.  To  give,  therefore,  a  decided  and  favourable 
turn  to  James's  affairs  in  Scotland  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  aid 
Dundee  immediately  with  a  few  thousand  men  from  Ireland ;  but  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  step  was  urged  by  Dundee  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  exiled  monarch,  the  latter  did  not,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  consider  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  The  expectation  of 
such  a  reinforcement,  which  they  confidently  looked  for,  had,  however, 
its  due  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  highlanders,  who  gladly  endured 
during  the  recent  campaign  all  those  painful  privations  which  neces- 
sarily attend  an  army  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
No  man  was  better  fitted  by  nature  than  Dundee  for  command  under 
such  difficulties,  and  at  the  head  of  such  troops.  Whilst  by  his  open- 
ness, frankness,  and  disinterestedness  he  acquired  an  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  of  the  chiefs,  he  was  equally  successful  by  attending  personally 
to  their  wants,  by  mixing  frequently  among  them,  and  by  sharing  their 
privations  and  fatigues,  in  securing  the  obedience  of  the  clans.  But 
valuable  and  important  as  the  services  were  of  such  a  bold  and  devoted 
II.  T 
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band,  it  was  evident  that  without  a  sudden  and  powerful  diversion  from 
Ireland,  or  a  considerable  rising  in  the  lowlands,  it  was  impossible  for 
Dundee,  from  the  paucity  of  his  forces,  and  the  want  of  cavalry, 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  south  with  any  possible  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

As  the  Irish  reinforcements  were  daily  expected,  Dundee  enjoined  the 
chiefs  of  the  clans,  who,  with  their  men,  had  taken  a  temporary  leave  of 
absence  on  the  departure  of  Mackay,  to  rejoin  him  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  from  his  head  quarters  at  Moy,  in  Lochaber,  he  sent  expresses  to 
the  other  chiefs  who  had  not  yet  joined  him  to  hasten  to  the  approach- 
ing muster.* 

*  The  following  letter  to  Macleod  of  Maolcod  will  give  some  idea  of  Dundee'*  proi 
pecta  at  this  time :— - 

"  For  the  LAiaD  of  Maclsod.* 

"  Mor,  Jun  23, 1689. 
*'  Sib,— Glengalre  gare  me  ane  account  of  the  suhstance  of  a  letter  he  receayed  from 
yow :  I  shall  only  tell  yow,  that  if  you  heasten  not  to  land  your  men,  I  am  of  opinion  yow 
will  have  Ktle  occasion  to  do  the  king  great  serrice;  for  if  he  land  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, yow  will  come  too  late,  as  I  believe  yow  will  thinck  yourself  by  the  news  1  have  to 
tell  yow.  The  prince  of  Orange  hath  wreaten  to  the  Soots  councell  not  to  fatig  his  troops 
any  more  by  following  us  in  the  hills,  bat  to  draw  them  together  in  a  body  to  the  west ; 
and,  accordingly,  severall  of  the  Airoes  that  were  in  Pearthshire  and  Angus,  are  drawn 
to  Edinr.,  and  some  of  M'Kay's  regments  are  maraht  that  way  from  him :  he  further 
informs  that,  besids  the  fifty-two  sail  alnddy  in  Irland  of  French  men-of-warr,  there  are 
eighty  more  from  Brest,  who  have  fivteen  thousand  land  souldiers  aboord,  and  that  he 
knows  not  whither  they  design  for  England  or  Irland.  He  orden  the  whole  kingdoma  to  be 
put  in  ane  posture  of  defence,  so  that  all  persons  must  draw  to  armes,  and  take  palrty  one 
way  or  other.  There  came  an  express,  some  weeks  ago,  from  Loiidondairy  to  Duke  Hr> 
miltone,  telling,  if  they  got  not  immediat  relief,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  We  hear 
also  from  Edinr.  that  they  ofiered  to  ruider.  If  the  king  woidd  give  any  capitnlaUon, 
which  the  king  reAises,  being  advised  that  its  neoessar  to  make  ezemple  of  them  for  the 
terrour  of  others.  Mr  Hay,  who  came  hither  yesterday  from  Irland,  gfres  account  that, 
above  three  weeks  ago,  he  was  at  the  siege,  and  then  hors  flesh  was  sold  fbr  six|>6nce  m 
pound,  and  for  cannon  bullets  they  -were  shooting  lumps  of  brick  wrapped  in  peoter 
plates.  It  is  now  certainly  rendert.  Mr  Hay  saw  relief  offer  to  land,  but  was  beat  back 
with  great  loss.  Some  of  the  French  fleet  hath  been  seen  amongst  the  Islands,  and  hath 
taken  the  two  Glasgow  fiigats.  The  king,  being  thus  master  by  sea  and  land,  hath  no- 
thing to  do  but  bring  over  his  army,  which  many  people  ihncy  is  landed  alraSdy  in  the 
west.  He  will  have  litle  to  oppose  him  there,  and  will  probably  march  towards  £ng« 
Und ;  so  that  we  who  are  in  the  graitest  readiness  will  have  ado  to  join  him.  1  have 
reccaved  by  Mr  Hay  a  commission  of  lieutenant-general,  which  miscalried  by  Breidy. 
I  have  also  receaved  a  doable  of  a  letter  miscalried  by  Breidy  to  me,  and  a  new  letter, 
dated  the  18th  of  May ;  both  which  are  so  kind,  that  I  am  asham*d  to  tell.  He  counts 
for  great  servkses,  which  I  am  conscious  to  myself  that  I  have  hardly  done  my  deutie. 
He  promises  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  that  will  join,  such  marks  of  favor,  as  after  ages 
shall  see  what  honour  and  advantage  there  is,  in  being  loyall.  He  sayea,  in  express 
terms,  that  his  favours  shall  vy  with  our  loyalty.  He  hath,  by  the  same  letters,  given 
full  power  of  councell  to  such  counoellers  here^  as  shall  be  joined  in  the  king*s  service, 
and  given  us  power,  with  the  rest  of  his  freends,  to  meet  in  a  convention,  by  his  autho- 
rity, to  counteract  the  mock  convention  at  F^dinr.,  whom  he  hath  declaired  traitours,  and 
oomanded  all  his  lojull  sul^ects  lo  make  warr  a^nst  them ;  in  obedience  to  which,  1 

•  The  original  of  Uito  letter,  whieh  is  addre8s«4  to  Jolin  Macleod  of  M ideod.  Is  la  puaaetiloD  of  the 
praaent  LBlrd  of  Macleod,  his  desrondant 
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About  the  same  time  lie  despatched  a  letter  to  the  eaii  of  Melfort,  in 
which,  after  adverting  to  various  circumstance,  he  advises  him  to  send 
over  from  Ireland  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  Inverlochy, 
which  he  considered  the  safest  landing  place  that  could  be  selected  as 
being  '*  far  from  the  enemy,"  and  whence  an  easy  entrance  could  be 
obtained  for  an  army  into  Moray,  Angus,  or  Perthshire.  On  the 
return  of  the  transports  from  Inverlochy,  Dundee  advised  Melfort  to 
send  over  as  many  foot  as  he  conveniently  could  to  the  point  of  Can  tyre, 
on  hearing  of  whose  landing  he  would  advance  as  far  as  the  neck  of 
Tarbert  to  meet  them,  and  that  on  the  junction  taking  place,  Dundee 
would  march  *'to  raise  the  country,"  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the 
passes  of  the  Forth  to  meet  the  king,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  follow 
the  expedition.  To  deceive  Mackay  and  the  Scottish  council,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  north,  and  thus  leave  him  at 
greater  liberty  to  organize  it,  Dundee  industriously  circulated  a  report 
that  the  forces  from  Ireland  would  land  altogether  in  some  quarter 
south  of  the  Clyde.  To  give  an  appearance  of  certainty  to  the  rumour, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady  Errol,  a  warm  supporter  of  James's  interest, 
acquainting  her  of  the  expected  lauding  in  the  west,  and  to  prevent 
suspicion  of  any  rtise  being  intended,  he  inclosed  some  proclamations, 
which,  it  is  presumed,  he  intended  to  issue  when  the  Irish  arrived.     As 

liave  called  all  the  clannes.  Caplatn  of  GlflnrannaM*  is  near  va  these  severall  dayes ;  the 
laird  of  Baro  t  is  there  with  iiis  men.  1  am  persuaded  Sir  Donald  |  is  there  by  this. 
M'Clean  §  lands  in  Morren  to-morrow  certainly.  Apen,y  Glenoo,'^*  LocheU,tt  Olen  • 
gaire,tt  Keppock,))  are  all  raidy.  Sir  Alexander  Hil  and  lArgo***  have  been  herewith 
there  men  all  this  while  with  me,  so  that  I  hope  we  will  go  out  of  Lochaber  about  thre 
thousand.  Yow  may  judge  what  we  will  gett  in  Strathharig,  Badenock,  Atbol,  Marr, 
and  the  duke  of  Gordon*s  lands,  besides  the  loyall  shires  of  Bamf,  Aberdeen,  Menis, 
Angui^  Pearth,  and  Stirling.  I  hope  w«  wjU  be  masters  of  the  north,  as  the  king's  army 
will  be  of  the  south.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  Lord  Broada1ban,ttt  who  I 
suppose  will  now  come  to  the  feekls.  Dumbeth,  with  two  hundred  hors  and  eight  hun- 
dred foot,  are  said  to  be  endeavouring  to  join  us.  My  L.  SeaforthtU  will  be  in  a  few 
dayes  from  Irland  to  rais  his  men  for  the  king's  service.  Now,  1  have  layd  the  whole 
buirinesB  before  yow,  yow  wiU  easily  know  what  is  fitt  for  yow  to  do.  AU  I  shall  say  fur- 
ther  is,  to  repeat  and  renew  the  desyra  of  my  former  letter,  and  assure  yow  that  1  am, 

•Sir, 

<*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  DUNDIB. 

'*  You  will  receave  the  king's  letter  to  yow." 

*  Allan  MiKdonald,  captain  of  ClanranaU,  then  uodrr  age.  Ronald  If  acdooakl  of  Benbecula,  Ma 
tutor,  attended  Mm. 

t  R.  Harneil  of  Barra. 

t  Sir  Donald  Maedonsi]|  of  State. 

S  Sir  John  Maclean  of  Dowart  and  Morren. 

0  Stewart  of  Appin. 

**  Alexander  ifacdonald,  or  Maoean  of  O'enco. 

ft  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  LocheiL 

tt  Alexander  Macdonell,  younger  of  Gleogary. 

S  S  Dundee  <*  used  to  call  him  Coll  of  the  Cowea,  becaose  he  found  them  out  when  they  were  drirea 
to  the  hUla  out  of  the  way.**— jD<jwn<ioa  of  Lieuienani  CoU  in  appendix  to  acts  of  parliament,  lOMX 

HH  Sir  Alexander  Madean  of  Otter. 

**«  Alexander  Macdnnald  of  Largo. 

tft  John,  first  earl  of  Breadalbane. 

itt  Kenneth,  fourth  earl  of  Seaforth. 
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wislied  and  aaticipated,  this  despatch, was  intercepted  and  f^t  to.&din* 
buEgh.  The  device  appears  to  have  in  part  succeeded,  as  Dundee 
iD^[»raui  Melforty  that  the  goyemment  forces  were  afterwards  withdrawn 
from  Cantyre.* 

*  "For  tKe  £au  of  Msliokt.* 

•'  Mot  in  Loon  absr,  JaM  S7, 1680. 

After  exculpaUng  Mmflolf  finom  a  charge  made  agabMt  him  by  the  £ar^  of  Ue  natme 
baviog  been  'made  me  of  for  carrying  on  deaignB  against  the  £arly*  Dundee  that  pro- 
reede:— - 

**  When  we  first  came  out  I  had  but  fifty  pounds  of  powder ;  more  I  oould  not  get,  all 
the  great  towns  and  seaports  were  in  rebellion,  and  had  seised  the  powder^  and  would  sell 
none.  Bat  I  had  one  advantage^  the  Highlanders  will  not  Are  above  once,  and  then  take 
to  the  broad-sword  .  .  .  The  advocate  f  isjgone  to  England,  a  rery  honest  man,  firm 
beyond  belief;  and  Athol  is  gone  too,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do.  £arl  Hums^  who 
is  rery  firank,  is  taken  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  but  he  wfll  be  let  oat  on  seoority.  Garl 
Breadalbin  keeps  dose  in  a  strong  house ;  he  has  and  pretends  the  gout.  Earl  Errol  sta)-« 
at  home;  so  does  Aberdeen.  Ead  Manhall  is  at  Ekiinbui^h,  but  does  not  meddlew 
Earl  Lauderdale  is  right,  and  at  home.  The  Bishops,  I  know  not  where  they  are.  They 
are  now  the  kirk  invisible.  I  will  be  forced  to  open  the  letter,  and  send  copies  attested 
to  them,  and  keep  the  original,  till  I  oan  find  cut  our  primate.  The  poor  ministers  are 
eorely  oppressed  over  all.  They  generally  stand  right  Duke  Queeusberry  was  present 
at  the  cross,  when  their  new  mock  King  was  proclaimed^  and  I  hear,  voted  fbr  him, 
though  not  for  the  throne  vacant  His  brother  the  Lieutenant  General,  some  say  is 
made  an  EarL  He  has  come  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  gone  up  again.  He  is  the  old 
man,  and  has  abused  me  strangely,  for  lie  swore  to  me  to  make  amends.  Tarbat  is  a 
great  villain.  Besides  what  he  has  done  at  Edinburgh,  he  has  endeavoured  to  seduce 
Lochiel,  by  offers  of  money,  which  is  under  ids  hand.  He  is  now  gone  up  to  secure  his 
faction,  which  is  melting,  the  two  Dalrymples  and  others  against  Skelmarly4  Polwart, 
Gaidroes,  Ross,  and  others  now  joined  with  that  worthy  prince,  Duke  Hamilton.  M. 
Dongas  is  now  a  great  knave,  as  well  as  beast;  as  is  Glencairae,  Morton,  and  Eglinton, 
and  even  Cassillis  is  gone  astray,  misled  by  Gibby.S  Panmure  keeps  right,  and  at  home, 
so  does  Strathmore,  Southesk,  and  Kinnsin].  Old  Airly  is  at  Edinburgh  under  caution, 
so  is  Baloarras  and  Dunmorob  Sinnnontis  dedaned  fugitive  for  not  appearing.  All 
these  will  break  out,  and  many  more,  when  the  King  lands,  or  any  from  him.  Most  of 
the  gentry  on  this  side  the  Forth,  and  many  on  the  other,  will  do  so  too.  But  they  suffer 
mightily  in  the  mean  time ;  and  will  be  forced  to  submit,  if  there  be  not  relief  seat  very 
soon.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  they  say,  wanted  nothing  for  holding  out  but  hopes  of 
relieC  Earl  of  DanfernUing  stays  constantly  with  me,  and  so  does  Lord  Dunkell, 
Pitcur,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  who  really  deserve  well,  for  they  sufler  great  hard- 
ships. When  the  troops  land  there  must  be  blank  commissions  sent  for  horse  and  foot, 
for  them  and  others  that  will  join. 

"  My  lord,  1  have  given  my  opinion  to  the  king  concerning  the  landing.  I  would  first 
have  a  good  party  sent  over  to  Inverlochy,  about  fiOOO  or  6000^  as  you  have  convenlency 
of  boats;  of  which  as  many  horse  ss  conveniently  can.  About  600  or  800  would  do 
well,  but  rather  more;  for  had  I  had  horse  for  all  that  yet  appeared,  1  would  not  have 
iSt^red  them.  Inverlochy  is  safe  landing,  far  from  the  enemy,  and  one  may  chuse  from 
thence,  to  go  to  Murray  by  Inverness,  or  to  Angus  by  Athol,  or  to  Perth  by  Glencoe, 
and  all  tolerable  ways.  The  only  ill  is,  the  passage  is  long  by  sea  and  inconvenient,  because 
of  the  island ;  but  in  this  season  that  is  not  to  be  feared.  So  soon  as  the  boats  return,  let 
them  ferry  over  as  many  more  foot  as  they  think  fit,  to  the  Point  of  Kintyre,  which  will 
soon  be  done ;  and  then  the  king  has  all  the  boats  for  his  own  landing.  I  should  march 
towards  Kintyre,  and  meet  at  the  neck  of  Tarbitt  the  foot,  and  so  march  to  raise  the 
country,  and  then  towards  the  Passes  of  Forth,  to  meet  the  king,  when  1  doubt  not  wo 
would  be  numerous.    I  have  done  all  1  can,  to  make  them  believe  the  king  will  land 

•  This  letter  was  prlatfd  by  MaepherMm  frvm  the  Naiiiie  papers, 
f  Sir  George  MackeBxl<>.         |  Sir  James  Montgomery.         \  Dr  Gilbert  Banet,  the  historiui. 
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Whilst  Duudee  was  thus  maturing  hte  plans,  preparatovy  to  another 
campaign,  Mackay  was  urging  the  privy  covncil  to  supply  him  with 
a  sufficient  force,  fbr  carrying  into  tff^  his  fkvdnrite  plan  of  ereoting  a 
strong  fortification  at  Inverlochy,  a  circumstance  which  leads  to  the 
supposition,  that  *^  the  General,"  a  term  by  which  Mackay  distinguishes 
himself  in  his  memoirs,  had  not  taken  the  bait  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  his  artfiil  rival,  for  it  is  improbable,  had  Mackay  believed 
the  stoiy  invented  by  Dundee*  that  be  would  have  insisted  on  carrying 
such  a  large  force  as  fonr  thousand  men,  the  number  he  required,  into 
LochabeT)  so  very  remote  from  the  scene  of  the  threatened  invasion. 

Having  colleeted  his  forces,  Mackay  made  the  necessary  preparations 
for  his  departure,  but  he  was  detained  nearly  a  fortnight  in  Edinburgh, 
beyond  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  his  march,  by  the  delays  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  furnishing  meal  for  his  troops,  and  horses  for  transporting 
it.  In  the  meantime  he  was  informed  by  Lord  Murray,  eldest  son  of 
the^Marquis  of  Athole,  that  Stewart  of  Bailechen,  his  father's  chamber- 
lain, and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Angus,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Blair  Athole,  belonging  to  the  Marquis,  and  were  forti- 
fying it  for  behoof  of  king  James.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
Mackay  requested  an  interview  with  Lord  Murray,  in  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  his  father-io-law,  at  which  the  young  nobleman  de- 
clared that  from  what  he  knew  of  the  feelings  of  the  men  of  Athole, 
he  had  no  hopes  of  inducing  them  to  join  the  government  forces  against 
Dundee,  but  he  offsred  to  go  immediately  to  Xthole,  and  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair^  before 
Dundee  should  arrive,  as  he  did  not  believe  that  Ballecban  and  his  father's 
tenants  would  refose  him  admission  to  his  lather's  house,  and  he  also 
engaged  to  collect  all  his  fktfaer^s  vassals  together,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
firom  joining  Dundee.  As  Lord  Murray's  wife  was  known  to  be  very 
zealous  for  the  presbyterian  interest,   and  as  his  lordship   and  the 

altogether  in  tho  west,  on  parpoee  to  draw  their  troops  fh>m  the  north,  that  we  may  the 
easier  raise  the  country,  if  the  landing  be  here.  I  have  said  so,  and  written  it  to  every- 
body ;  and  particularly  I  sent  some  proclamations  to  my  Lady  Errol,  and  wrote  her  to  tJiat 
purpose,  which  was  intercepted  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  my  lady  taken  prisoner. 
I  believe  it  has  taken  the  effect  designed ;  for  the  forces  are  marched  out  of  Klntyre,  and 
I  am  just  now  informed,  M.  O.  M*J^y  Is  gone  tnm  Inverness,  by  Murray,  towards 
Edinburgh.  I  know  not  what  troops  he  has  taken  with  him  as  yet;  but  it  is  thought  he 
will  take  the  horse  and  dragoons  except  a  few,  and  most  of  the  standing  forces,  when,  if 
he  do,  it  will  be  a  rare  occasion  for  landing  here,  and'  for  raising  the  country.  Then, 
when  they  hear  of  that^  they  will  draw  this  way,  which  will  again  favour  the  king's  land- 
ing      The  landing  of  troops  will  confound  them  terribly.     I  had  almost  forgot 

to  tell  you,  that  P— -  O— ^^  as  they  say,  has  written  to  his  Scotch  Council,  telling  them 
he  will  not  have  his  troops  any  more  harassed  foUowing  me  through  the  hills;  but  orders 
them  to  draw  to  the  west,  where  he  says  a  great  army  is  to  land;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
gives  them  accounts,  that  eight  sail  of  men-of-war  Is  coming  finom  Brest,  with  Ifl^OOO  men 

on  board If  there  come  any  party  this  way,  I  beg  you  send  us  ammunition,  and 

tliree  or  four  thousand  arms  of  difibrent  sorts,  some  horse,  some  foot  1  have  just  now 
received  a  confirmation  of  Maekay's  going  south ;  and  that  he  takes  with  him  all  the 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  all  the  standing  foot ;  by  which  I  conclude,  certainly  they  are 
preparing  against  the  landing  in  the  west.*' 
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Marquis  his  father,  who  was  secretly  hostile  to  the  govemmeot,  were  at 
variauce>  Maekay  gave  a  ready  assent  to  the  proposal,  and  pressed  his 
Lordship  eagerly  to  depart  for  Athoie  without  loss  of  time,  informing 
him  that  all  he  required  from  him,  was  to  prevent  the  Athole-men  from 
joining  Dundee.* 

Lord  Murray  accordingly  proceeded  to  Athoie,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  lost  no  time  in  summoning  his  father^s 
vassals  to  meet  him.  About  twelve  hundred  of  them  assembled^  but  no 
entreaties  could  induce  th^m  to  declare  in  &vour  of  the  government,  nor 
could  a  distinct  pledge  be  obtained  from  them  to  observe  ft  neutrality 
during  the  impending  contest.  His  lordship  was  equally  unsuoeessiul  in 
an  application  which  he  made  to  Stewart  of  Ballechen,  fpr  delivery  of 
Blair  castle,  who  told  him  in  answer  that  he  held  the  castle  for  behoof 
of  King  James,  by  order  of  his  lieutenant-general.  The  ftilure  of  Lord 
Murray's  mission  could  certainly  occasion  no  disappointment,  as  it  was 
not  to  be  imagined  that  a  body  of  men  who  had  all  along  been  distin- 
guished for  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  femily,  were,  contrary  to  the 
understood  wish  of  their  chief,  and  contrary  to  the  example  set  them  by 
his  steward,  at  the  call  of  a  yonng  man,  who  by  marriage,  and  the  dis- 
agreement with  his  father,  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  men  of  Athoie,  all  at  once  to  abandon  long  cherished 
ideas  and  to  arm  in  support  of  a  cause  in  which  they  felt  no  interest. 

About  the  period  of  Lord  Murray's  arrival  in  Athoie,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Dundee  that  a  body  of  five  hundred  Irish  troops,  under 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Cannan,  had  reached  Mull.  The  viscount  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Inverlochy  to  give  orders  respecting  their  land- 
ing, but,  although  they  all  reached  the  mainland  in  perfect  safety,  the 
»hip0  which  carried  their  provisions  being  unnecessarily  detained  at 
Mull,  were  all  captured  by  some  English  frigates  which  were  cruizing 
amongst  the  western  islands.  The  loss  of  their  stores  was  a  serious  evil* 
and  embittered  the  disappointment  felt  by  Dundee  and  the  chiefs,  to 
find  that  instead  of  an  efficient  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  as  they 
bad  been  led  to  expect,  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  had  been  sent,  and 
even  this  paltry  force  was  neither  properly  disciplined,  nor  sufficiently 
armed ;  so  that,  according  to  Balcarras,  their  arrival  did  *^  more  harm 
than  good."  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Maekay  at  the  time,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville.-f* 

Having  given  the  nece^tory  orders  for  bringing  up  the  Irish  troops. 
Dundee  returned  to  Strowan,  where  he  had  fixed  his  head  quarters.  Here 
he  received  a  letter  which  had  arrived  during  his  absence  at  Inverlochy, 
from  Lord  Strathnaver,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  couched  in 
very  friendly  terms,  and  advising  him  to  follow  the  example  of  the  duke 
of  Gordon,  as  the  course  he  was  following,  if  persisted  in,  would  lead 
inevitably  to  hb  ruin.     But  Dundee  was  not  the  man  who  would  allow 

«  Marlcar'0  Memoiis. 
f  No   14.  of  Appendix  to  Mnrkay*s  Meiioirs,  p.  245  of  thn  printed  copy. 
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his  personal  interest  to  interfere  with  the  allegiance,  which  he  consider- 
ed he  owed  'to  his  exiled  sovereigni  and  while  in  his  answer  he  express- 
ed a  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to  his  lordship  for  his 
advice  and  offers  of  service^  which  he  imputed  to  his  lordship's  *' sin- 
cere goodness  and  concern"  for  him  and  his  family,  he  assured  him  that 
he  (Dundee)  had  no  less  concern  for  him,  and  that  he  had  been  even 
thinking  of  making  a  similar  proposal  to  him,  but  delayed  doing  so  till 
his  lordship  should  see  things  in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  * 

*  **  Far  the  Viscoumt  or  Dukdib. 

'*My  Lord, — The  concern  that  many  equally  interested  in  us  both/  has  for  }our 
lordship,  abstraoling  from  that  respect  which  your  own  merit  made  me  have,  cannot  but 
occasion  regrate  in  me,  to  see  that  the  oounes  you  take  tend  inevitably  to  the  ruin  of  you 
and  yours,  if  persisted  in.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  wish,  that  you  would  follow  the  duke 
of  Gordon's  example,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  found  the  best  course;  neither 
shall  your  friends,  who  at  this  time  dare  not  well  meddle,  be  wanting  to  show  their  affec- 
tion to  you,  and  interest  In  the  standing  of  your  family  ;  and  1  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  none  wishes  it  better,  or  will  more  eHiMStually  lay  himself  out 
in  it,  than 

My  Lord,  &&* 

Inverness, 8d.  July,  1689.  STRATHNAV£R." 

DUNDEE'S  ANSWJSR. 

'*  For  Loan  STaATHNAvaa. 

Stroan,  ISth  July,  1680^ 
"  My  Lord, 

Your  lordship's,  dated  the  3d.  I  receiTod  the  18th,  and  would 
have  returned  an  answer  before  now,  had  I  not  been  called  suddenly  to  Enverlochie,  to 
give  orders  anent  the  forces,  arms  and  ammunition  sent  flrom  Iriand.  My  lord,  1  am 
extremely  sensible  of  the  obligation  I  luve  to  you,  for  offering  your  endeavours  for  me, 
and  giving  me  advice  in  the  desperate  estate  you  thought  our  affairs  were  in.  I  am  per* 
suaded  it  flows  trova.  your  sincere  goodness  and  concern  for  me  and  mine,  and  in  return, 
I  assure  your  lordship  I  have  no  less  concern  for  you,  and  was  thinking  of  making  the 
like  address  to  you ;  but  delayed  it  till  things  should  appear  more  dear  to  you.  I  am 
sorry  your  lordship  should  be  so  for  abused  as  to  think  that  there  is  any  shadow  of  ap- 
pearance of  stability  in  this  new  structure  of  government,  these  men  have  framed  to  them- 
selves. They  made  you,  1  doubt  not,  believe  that  Darie  (Londonderry)  was  relieved 
three  weeks  ago.  By  printed  accounts,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  never  was  relieved,  and  now 
is  taken.  They  told  you  the  English  ileet  and  Dutch  were  masters  of  the  sea.  1  know  for 
certain  the  French  is,  and  in  the  Chaimel ;  in  testimony  whereof  they  have  defeated  our 
Soots  fleet.  For  as  they  came  alongst,  they  fell  on  the  two  frigates,  killed  the  captains^ 
and  fslaed  the  ships,  and  brought  the  men  prisoners  to  Mull.  They  tell  yon  Shomberg 
is  going  to  Irbind  to  carry  the  war  thiiher.  I  assure  you  the  king  has  landed  a  consid. 
arable  body  of  forces  there,  and  will  land  himself  amongst  our  friends  in  the  west,  whom 
I  am  sorry  for,  very  soon.  So,  my  lord,  having  given  you  a  dear  and  true  prospect 
of  affairs,  which  I  am  afhUd  among  your  folks  you  are  not  used  with,  I  leave  you  to  Judge, 
if  I,  you,  or  your  fhmlly,  or  myn,  be  most  in  danger.  Howerer,  I  adcnowledge  francly,  I 
am  no  less  obliged  to  your  lordship,  seeing  you  made  me  an  offer  of  your  assistance  iii  a 
time  when  you  thought  I  needed  it.  Wherein  I  can  serve  your  lordship  or  family  in  any 
time  you  tldnk  convenient,  you  may  freely  employ  me,  for,  as  far  as  my  duty  will  allow 
me  in  the  circumstances  we  stand,  1  trill  study  your  weyl,  as  becomes, 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

DUNDIE- 

*  I«rd  Strathnaver  wss  married  to  Helen,  second  daughter  of  William  Lord  Cocfanme,  and  •!«> 
ter  to  Lsdy  Dondee. 
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At  Strowan,  Dundee  was  made  acquainted  by  Stewart  of  Ballechen, 
with  Lord  Murray's  proceedings,  and  with  a  demand  made  by  his  lord- 
ship for  possession  of  Blair  castle,  a  demand  to  which  Ballechen  had  given 
the  most  decided  refusal.  The  possession  of  this  place  was  of  vast  im- 
portance to  Dundee,  as  it  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  southern  high- 
lands, and  lay  in  the  line  of  Mackay's  intended  route  to  Inverlochy. 
To  reward  his  fidelity,  and  to  counteract  Lord  Murray's  influence  in 
Athole,  Dundee  sent  a  commission  to  Ballechen,  appointing  him  colonel 
of  the  Athole-men.  The  appointment,  however,  would  probably  have 
been  conferred  on  Lord  Murray,  to  whom  Dundee  had,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  July,  two  days  before  the  date  of  Ballechan's  commission,  des-* 
patched  a  letter,  stating  the  happiness  which  he  felt  on  hearing  that  his 
lordship  had  appointed,  a  rendezvous  of  the  Athole-men  at  Blair,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  join  the  viscount  with  his  men ;  but, 
instead  of  answering  this  letter,  his  lordship  sent  it  to  Lord  Melville, 
the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  other 
letters,  which  Dundee  sent  to  Lord  Murray.  Along  with  the  last,  which 
was  written  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  Dundee  despatched  Major 
Graham  and  Captain  Ramsay  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  personal 
interview  with  Lord  Murray  ;  but  he  declined  to  see  them,  or  to  give 
any  answer  to  Dundee's  communication.  It  appears  that  up  to  this 
time  the  Athole-men,  who  had,  at  the  call  of  the  son  of  their  chief,  as- 
sembled to  the  number  of  about  twelve  hundred,  were  ignorant  of  Lord 
Murray's  intentions ;  but  when  he  refused  to  receive  Dundee's  officers, 
they  at  once  began  to  suspect  his  designs,  and  demanded  with  one  voice 
an  immediate  explanation,  intimating  at  same  time,  that  if  he  would  join 
Dundee  they  would  follow  him  to  a  man ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  he  re- 
fused, they  would  all  leave  him.  His  lordship  remonstrated  with  them, 
and  even  threatened  them  with  his  vengeance  if  they  abandoned  him ; 
but  regardless  of  his  threats,  they  left  him  to  join  Dundee,  having  pre- 
viously filled  their  bonnets  with  water  fi'om  the  rivulet  of  Banovy,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blair  castle,  and  pledged  themselves  to  King 
James  by  drinking  his  health.  * 

In  the  mean  time  the  government  general  was  busily  engaged  at  Ed- 
inburgh, making  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  march.  He  appointed 
•his  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Perth,  and  after  completing  his  arrangements 
at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Stirling  to  inspect  the  castle,  so  as  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  its  means  of  defence.  In  a  letter  f  dated  twenty- 
fourth  July,  written  to  Lord  Melville  on  his  arrival  at  Stirling,  Mackay 
alludes  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  government  in  ScotUnd,  and  the 
difficulty  he  would  experience  in  executing  the  commission  which  the 
king  had  given  him,  to  keep  ike  kingdom  peaceaUe^  in  consequence  of 
the  divisions  which  existed  even  between  the  adherents  of  the  goverq- 
ment.    The  removal  from  offioe  of  Stair  the  president  of  the  court  of 

«  Balcarras,  p.  68.  Stewart's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  68: 
t  ^0*  1&  of  Appendix  to  Mackay 'd  Memoirt,  p.  €40. 
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aession,  and  his  son,  who  had  rendered  thems^elres  obnoxious  to 
the  ultra  Whig  party,  by  their  attempts  to  dtretch  the  royal  pte^ 
rbgadve  too  far,  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  that- party  of  mor^ 
importance  than  keeping  Dundee  in  check,  and  so  high  did  the  spMt  of 
party  run,  that  the  earl  of  Annandale  and  Lord  Ross  who  had  just  b^^ 
appointed  colonels  of  two  newly  raised  regiments  of  horse,  refiised  to 
accompany  their  regiments,  and  offered  to  resign  their  commissiofii 
hither  than  quit  the  parliament.  This  statte  of  matters  was  highly  ft^ 
voilrable  to  James's  interests  in  Scotland,  and  if  Melfort  had  follcMr^ 
Dundee's  advice,  by  sending  over  a  large  ibrce  ftom  Irelatod,  i^e  cause 
of  his  ro3ral  master  might  have  tnumphed,  but  with  that  Vitality  vMth 
attended  that  unfbrtunate  monarch  in  all  his  undertakings,  he  aUowml 
the  golden  opportunity  which  was  here  offered  hhn,  of  recovering 'his 
crown,  to  slip  away. 

From  Stiriing  Mackay  proceeded  to  Perth,  after  ordering  the  troops 
of  horse  and  dragoons  of  the  expedition  to  follow  bim.  On  arriving  at 
Perth,  a  letter  was  shown  him  from  Lord  Murray,  fly>m  wbioh  he  leam*< 
ed,  that  Dundee,  who  had  been  solicited  by  Stewart  of  Ballecfaen  to 
basten  into  Athole,  was  already  mardiing  through  Badenoch,  and  so  anxi^ 
ous  was  he  to  anticipate  Maekay's  arrival  in  Athole,  tiiat  be  had  left  be- 
hind him  several  chieft  and  their  men,  whose  junction  be  daily  esipected. 
Lord  Murray  added,  that  if  Mackay  did  not  hasten  his  march  s0  as  to 
reach  Athole  before  Dundee,  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  prevent 
his  men  from  joining  the  viscount.  As  Mackay  informs  us,  tiiat  before 
leaving  Edinburgh  he  had  begun  "idready  to  have  very  ill  thoughts  6f 
the  expedition  in  gross,''  and  as  on  reaching  Stirling,  the  idea  that  ha 
would  be  straitened  ibr  provisions  hawited  his  mind ;  this  informalioa 
was  assuredly  by  no  means  calculated  to  relieve  these  fearful  appreben* 
sions ;  but  he  bad  gone  too  fiur  to  retrace  his  steps  with  honour,  and  ha 
therefore  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  on  his  march  into  Athole,  for 
the  following  reasons  as  stated  by  himself,  aitboi^h  four  troops  of  dra* 
goons  and  two  of  horse  had  not  yet  joined  him* 

In  the  first  place,  by  stopping  at  Perth,  Mackay  considered,  from  tbs 
information  sent  by  Lord  Murray,  tbattbe  Athole-men,  ^  making  1500, 
as  reputed  men  for  arms  as  any  of  the  kingdom,"  would  certainly  join 
Dundee.  2dly«  He  considered  that  by  remaining  at  Perth,  he  woidd  be 
allowing  time  to  Dundee  to  get  up  his  expected  reinforcements,  foom  th« 
isles  and  other  distant  places,  and  to  collect  forces  in  Badenoch,  Mon* 
tehh  and  Mar.  8d1y.  By  permitting  Dundee  to  establish  himself  in 
AtlN^  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  some  horse,  in  whidi 
he  was  very  deficient,  in  the  adjoining  lowlands,  particularly  in  Angus, 
where  there  were  many  gentlemen  friendly  disposed  to  him.  But  4thly, 
and  q>art  from  these  considerations,  Mackay  was  afraid  that  as  his  forces 
were  more  numerdus  than  those  of  Dundee,  **  the  ill-afibcfied  of  the 
nation"  would,  in  the  event  of  any  apparent  backwardness  on  the  part 
of  the  government  forces  to  meet  Dundee's  troops,  take  advantage  of 

u.  u 
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the  circumstance,  by  representing  matters  in  a  light  un&voarable  to  the 
military  courage  of  Mackay's  army,  and  thus  add  to  the  boldness  of  the 
disaffected.  And  lastly,  As  the  possession,  by  Mackay,  of  the  castle 
of  Blair,  was  in  his  opinion  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  Athole^men, 
who,  (firom  their  numbers  and  strict  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stewart, 
were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other  body  of  highlanders ;)  in  awe» 
and  preventing  them  from  joining  Dundee,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  Dundee  to  roam  uncontrolled  through  the  disaffected  district  of 
Athole,  gathering  strength  at  every  step,  or  to  attempt  to  gain  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Blair. 

Such  were  the  grounds,  as  stated  by  Mackay  in  his  own  exculpation, 
which  made  him  resolve  upon  marching  into  Athole,  and  which,  he  ob- 
serves, ^Mnore  capable  commanders  might  readily  be  deceived  in." 
Those  who  make  the  unfortunate  result  of  this  movement  the  rule 
of  their  judgment,  will  be  apt  to  condemn  Mackay's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  as  rash  and  injudicious,  but  when  his  own  reasons  are  duly 
weighed,  censure  should  be  spared,  or  if  used  at  all,  should  be  but 
sparingly  employed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  he  been  as  sue* 
ceasfbl  at  Killiecrankie  as  he  was  unfortunate,  he  would  have  been  ap« 
plauded  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  and  regarded  as  a  tac- 
tician of  the  highest  order. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  nine, 
that  Mackay  began  his  fatal  march  from  Perth  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Of  this  force,  notwithstaading 
that  the  four  troops  of  dragoons  and  two  of  horse  already  alluded  to, 
had  not  yet  arrived,  a  fair  proportion  consisted  of  cavalry.  At 
night  Mackay  encamped  opposite  to  Dunkeld,  so  celebrated  for  the 
romantic  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  Here,  at  midnight,  he  received  an 
eiqpress  from  Lord  Murray  announcing  the  alarming  intdligence,  that 
Dundee  had  entered  Athole,  in  consequence  of  which  event  he  informed 
him  that  he  had  retreated  from  before  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  partially  Uockaded ;  and  that  although  he  had  left  the 
strait  and  difficult  pass  of  Killiecrankie  between  him  and  Dundee,  he 
had  posted  a  guard  at  the  further  extremity  to  secure  a  fi^ee  passage 
to  Mackay's  troops  through  the  pass  which  he  supposed  Dundee  had 
already  reached.  Mackay  seems  to  have  doubted  the  latter  part  of  this 
statement,  and  his  suspicions  were  in  some  degree  con6rmed  by  the 
&ct»  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lauder,  whom  he  despatched  with  a  party 
immediately  on  receipt  of  Murray's  letter,  to  secure  the  entrance  into 
the  pass  from  the  vale  of  Blair,  did  not  see  a  single  man  on  his  arrival 
there. 

Discouraging  as  this  intelligence  was,  Mackay  still  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  march,  and  having  despatched  orders  to  Perth  to  hasten 
the  arrival  of  the  six  troops  of  cavalry  he  had  left  behind,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion  next  morning  at  day-break,  and  proceeded  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  pass,  the  mouth  of  which  he  reached  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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aoraiDg*  Here  be  halted,  and  allowed  hk  men  two  hours  to  rest  and 
lefresh  themselyes  before  they  entered  upon  the  bold  and  hazardous  en- 
terprise of  plunging  themselves  into  a  frightful  ohasm^  out  of  whieh 
they  might  probably  never  return.  To  support  Lauder  in  case  (»f  at^ 
tack,  the  general,  on  halting,  despatched  through  the  pass  a  body  of  two 
hundred  men  under  the  command  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  earl 
of  Leven*s  regiment,  whom  he  instructed  to  send  him  any  intelii* 
gence  he  could  obtain  of  Dundee's  motions.  A  short  way  below  the 
pass  Mackay  fell  in  with  Lord  Murray,  who  informed  him,  in  answer  to 
an  interrogatory  put  by  the  general,  that  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  who  still  remained  with  him,  the  whole  had  gone 
to  the  hills  to  secure  their  cattle,  an  answer  which  Mackay,  with  the 
open  and  unsuspecting  generosity  of  a  soldier*  considered  satisfactory, 
and  made  him,  as  be  observes^  '^  not  so  -apt  to  judge  so  ill  of  Murray 
as  others  did." 

Having  received  a  notice  from  Lauder  that  the  pass  was  clear,  and 
that  there  was  no  appearance  of  Dundee,  Mackay  put  his  army  again 
in  motion,  and  entered  the  pass  in  the  following  marching  order :  The 
battalions  of  Balfour,  Ramsay,  and  Kenmure,  entered  the  pass  first, 
each  in  succession,  followed  by  Belhaven's  troop  of  horse.  These  were 
again  successively  followed  by  Leven's  regiment,  (now  the  twenty- 
fifth,)  and  a  battalion  under  the  oommand  of  the  general.  The  bag- 
gage horses,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  came  next,  fol- 
lowed by  the  earl  of  Annandale's  troop  of  horse,  and  Hastings's 
T^imenty  (now  the  thirteenth,)  which  formed  the  rear-guard.  These 
last  were  pUced  behind  to  protect  the  baggage,  from  an  apprehension 
that  Dundee's  Highlanders  might  make  a  detour  round  the  bill  to  attack 
it,  or  that  the  country  people  might  attempt  to  plunder  it  if  not  so 
guarded*  The  idea  that  bo  opposition  would  be  ofiered  to  their  passage 
through  this  terrific  defile,  which  seemed  to  forbid  approach,  and  to 
warn  the  unhappy  soldier  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  hum  should  he 
precipitate  himself  into  its  recesses,  may  have  afforded  some  consolation 
to  the  feelings  of  Mackay 's  troops  as  they  entered  this  den  of  descdation , 
but  when  they  found  themselves  fairly  witliin  its  gorge,  their  imaginations 
must  have  been  appalled  as  they  gazed,  at  every  snccesrive  step,  on  the 
wild  and  terrific  objects  which  encompassed  them  on  every  side.  But  un- 
like the  Hessians  who,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five^  refused  even 
to  enter  the  pass,  firom  an  apprehension  tiiat  it  was  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
globe,  tfa^  proceeded,  at  the  command  of  their  general,  on  their  de- 
vious course,  and  finally  cleared  it,  with  the  loss  of  a  single  horseman 
only,  who,  according  to  an  Athole  tradition,  was  shot  by  an  intrqiid 
adventurer,  aamed  Ian  Ban  Beg  MacRaa»  who  had  posted  himself  on  a 
hilV  whenoe  wit^  auirderons  aim  he  fired  aorees  the  rivulet  of  the  Garry 
and  bipug)it<d0wn  his  victim.-  A  well,  called  in  Gaelic,  '*Faaiaau 
trupar,**  Anglic^,  the  Horsematn's  well,  is  shown  as  the  place  where  th^ 
horseman  foU. 
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As  sooD  as  the  five  battalions  and  the  troop  of  hone  which  preceded 
the  baggage  had  debouched  from  the  further  extremity  of  the  pass,  they 
halted,  by  command  of  the  general,  upon  a  com  field,  along  the  side 
of  the  river  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  baggi^e,  and  of  Hastings's  re- 
giment and  the  other  troop  of  horse.  Mackay  then  ordered  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lauder  to  advance  with  his  two  hundred  fusileers  and  a  troop 
of  horse  in  the  direction  he  supposed  Dundee  might  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear. This  conjecture  was  too  well  founded,  for  Lauder  had  not  ad- 
vanced  far  when  he  discovered  some  parties  of  Dundee's  forces  between 
him  and  Blair.  Being  immediately  apprised  of  this  by  Lauder,  Mackay, 
after  giving  orders  to  Colonel  Balfour  to  supply  the  troops  with  ammu- 
nition, and  to  put  them  under  arms  without  delay,  galloped  ofi^  to  the 
ground,  from  which  Lauder  had  espied  the  enemy,  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions before  making  choice  of  the  field  of  battle.  On  arriving  at  the 
advanced  post,  Mackay  observed  several  small  parties  of  troops,  scarcely 
a  mile  distant,  marching  slowly  along  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  direction 
of  Blair,  and  advancing  towards  him.  Mackay,  thereupon,  sent  orders 
to  Balfour  to  advance  immediately  up  to  him  with  the  foot.  But  these 
orders  were  no  sooner  despatched  than  he  observed  some  bodies  of 
Dundee's  forces  marching  down  a  high  hill  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  he  stood,  in  consequence  of  which  movement,  he 
immediately  galloped  back  to  his  men  to  countermand  the  order  he  had 
just  issued,  and  to  put  his  army  in  order  of  battle.* 

Dundee,  who  had  been  duly  advertised  of  Mackay's  motions,  had 
descended  from  the  higher  district  of  Badenoch  into  Athole  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of 
whom  about  one-fifth  part  consisted  of  the  Irish,  which  had  lately 
landed  at  Inverlochy  under  Brigadier  Cannan.  Some  of  the  clans 
which  were  expected  had  not  yet  joined,  as  the  day  appointed  for 
the  general  rendezvous  had  not  then  arrived;  but  as  Dundee  con- 
sidered it  of  paramount  importance  to  prevent  Mackay  firom  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Athole,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  him  with  such  an 
inferior  force,  amounting  to  little  more  than  the  half  of  that  under 
Mackay. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  castle  of  Blair,  intelligence  was  brought  Dundee 
that  Mackay  had  reached  the  pass  of  KiUiecrankie,  which  he  was  pre. 
paring  to  enter.  At  a  council  of  war,  which  was  held  in  the  castle, 
Dundee  was  strongly  advised  by  the  most  of  his  officers  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Pass,  as  they  did  not  consider  it  safe,  firom  the  great 
numerical  disparity  of  the  two  armies,  to  allow  Mackay  to  enter  the 
Blair  till  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  which  might  be  expected  to 
join  in  two  or  three  days.  Dundee,  however,  was  of  quite  a  different 
opinion,  and  after  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  Highlanders,  whose 

ancestors,  he  said,  acting  upon  their  national  maxim  never  to  attack  a 

« 

*  Mackay *s  Memoirs,  p.  51. 
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foe  who  could  not  defend  himself  on  equal  terms,  wonld  have  disdained 
to  adopt  the  course  proposed,  (and  in  saying  so  he  did  not,  he  observed, 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  persons  he  addressed  had  degenerated  from 
the  honour  and  courage  of  their  ancestors,)  he  proceeded  to  give  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  advice  offered  him,  and  which  at  once  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  right  One  principal  reason  stated  by 
Dundee  for  allowing  Mackay  to  advance  through  the  Pass  unmolested, 
was  the  great  advantage  they  would  gain  by  engaging  him  on 
open  ground  before  he  should  be  joined  by  his  English  dragoons, 
who,  from  their  being  so  formidable  to  the  Highlanders,  would,  if  aU 
lowed  by  him  to  come  up,  more  than  compensate  any  accession  of  force 
which  Dundee  might  receive.*  Another  reason  not  less  important  was, 
that  in  the  event  of  Mackay  sustaining  a  defeat,  his  army  would  pro- 
bably be  ruined,  as  he  could  not  retreat  back  through  the  Pass  without 
the  risk  of  evident  destruction,  whereas  should  the  Highlanders  suffer  a 
defeat,  they  could  easily  retreat  to  the  mountains.  He  added,  that  in 
anticipation  of  Mackay's  defeat,  he  had  already  given  orders  to  his 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  cut  off  the  few  remaining  stragglers 
that  might  attempt  to  escapcf 

The  forces  which  had  been  descried  by  Lauder,  appear  to  have  been 
a  body  of  four  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Maclean, 
whom  Dundee,  on  learning  that  the  advanced  gpiard  of  Mackay's  army, 
after  traversing  the  pass,  had  taken  up  a  position  near  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, had  despatehed  from  Blair  castle  to  keep  them  in  check.  But 
his  scouts  having  shortly  thereafter  brought  him  notice  that  the  whole 
of  Mackay's  army  was  preparing  to  enter  the  pass,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  detour  with  the  main  body  of  hb  army  round  the  hill  on  which  the  cas- 
tle of  Lude  stands,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass,  and  fall  upon  Mackay  as 
soon  as  he  should  clear  that  defile.  Having  made  himself  acquainted,  by 
inquiries  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  country  people,  with  the  lo- 
calities in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pass,  and  of  the  suitable- 
ness of  the  ground  for  the  operations  of  such  a  force  as  his,  he  advanc- 
ed at  double-quick  time  from  Blair  along  the  present  line  of  road,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  river  Tilt,  turned  off  to  the  left  round  the  back  of  the  hill, 
and  crossed  that  river  near  its  confluence  with  the  rivulet  of  Ald*Chluan. 
This  movement  will  account  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  Dundee  on  the  face  of  the  high  hill  on  Mackay's  right. 

Immediately  above  the  ground  on  which  Mackay  had  halted  his 
troops  IB  an  eminence,  the  access  to  which  is  steep  and  difficult,  and 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Alarmed  lest  Dundee  should  obtain 
possession  of  this  eminence,  which  being  within  a  carabine  shot  from 
the  place  on  which  Mackay  stood,  would  give  him  such  a  command  of 
the  ground  as  would  enable  him,  by  means  of  his  fire,  to  force  Mackay 

*  BalcmiTBi,  p.  09* 
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to  cross  the  river  in  confusion;  he,  immediately  on  his  return  from 
the  position  occupied  by  his  advanced  gnard,  **  made  every  battalion 
form  by  a  Quart  de  Conversion  to  the  right  upon  the  ground  where 
they  stood/**  and  then  made  them  march  each  in  succession  before  him  up 
ihe  hill  till  they  reached  the  eminence,  of  which  they  took  possesHion. 
Within  a  musket  shot  of  this  ground  is  another  eminence  immediately 
above  the  house  of  Urrard,  which  Dundee  had  reached  before  Mackay 
had  comi^eted  his  ascent,  and  on  which  he  halted. 

At  this  coi^uncture,  neither  Hastings's  r^ment  nor  Anoandale's 
troop  of  liorse  had  yet  come  oat  of  the  pass,  but  Mackay,  nevertheless, 
at  once  proceeded  to  arrange  his  men  in  fighting  order  on  a  plain  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  eminence  and  the  foot  or  commencement  of  the 
ascent  to  Dundee's  position,  which,  from  its  extent,  enabled  him  to  form 
his  men  in  one  line  along  the  eminence.  In  making  his  dispositions^ 
Mackay  divided  every  battalion  into  two  parts,  and  as  he  meant  to  fight 
three  deep*  he  left  a  small  distance  between  each  of  these  sub-battalions. 
In  the  centre  of  hb  line,  however,  he  left  a  greater  interval  of  space  be- 
hind which  he  placed  the  two  troops  of  horse,  with  the  design,  when  the 
Highlanders,  after  the  fire  of  the  line  had  been  spent,  should  approach, 
to  draw  them  off  by  this  larger  interval,  and  flank  the  Hi^landers  on 
either  side,  as  occasion  should  offer«  Mackay  assigns  as  his  reason  for 
placing  his  cavalry  in  his  rear  till  the  fire  should  be  exhausted  on  both 
sides,  a  dread  he  entertained  of  exposing  them  to  Dundee's  horse,  which 
consisted  altogether  of  gentlemen,  reformed  officers,  or  such  as  had  de« 
serted,  from  Dundee's  regiment  when  in  England,  and  with  whom  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  these  newly  raised  levies  could  cope.  Has- 
tings's regiment,  which  arrived  after  Mackay  had  taken  up  his  groaiKi» 
was  placed  on  the  right,  and  to  which,  for  greater  security,  was  added  m 
detachment  of  firelocks  from  each  battalion,  and  on  the  extreme  1^  on  a 
hillock  covered  with  trees,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lauder  was  posted,  with 
his  party  of  two  hundred  men,  composed  of  the  eiiu  of  the  army. 
Mackay  having  been  recognised  by  Dundee's  men  busily  employed  riding 
along  his  line,  firom  battalion  to  battalion,  giving  orders,  was  selected  by 
some  of  them  for  a  little  ball  practice ;  but  although  **  their  p<^ping  shott'* 
which  wounded  some  of  his  men,  fell  around  him  wherever  he  movedt 
he  escaped  unhurt. 

After  his  line  had  been  fully  formed,  Mackay  rode  along  the  ftt>Dt, 
from  the  left  wing,  which  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  Brigadier  Balfour, 
to  the  right,  and  having  ascertained  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  enemy,  he  addressed  the  battalions  nearest  him  in  a  short 
speech.  He  began  by  showing  them  the  unquestionable  justice  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  in  the  success  of  which  the  pro* 
testant  interest,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  woiid,  was 
involved.    He  represented  to  them  that  the  defonoe  of  that  intevest,  a» 

*  Memoir^  P*  5U 
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Widi  as  the  temporal  happineM  of  their  country,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  its  laws  to  maintain  and  oonfinSy  mainly  depended  on  the  success  of 
their  enterprize,  and  he  desired  them  to  remember  that  they  were  bound 
by  honour  and  eoBscience»  not  to  betray>  by  a  criminal  &int^hearted« 
ness,  the  seryice  of  the  master  by  whom  they  vere  supported.  He  re- 
quested them  to  reflect  that  their  own  personal  safety  was  involved  in 
the  issue  of  that  day's  contest;  and  assured  them  that  if  they  maintained 
their  ground,  and  kept  flrmly  and  closely  united  together,  their  assail- 
ants would  quickly  flee  before  them  for  refuge  to  the  hilUn-^hat  the 
reason  for  which  the  Highlanders  stript  themselves  almost  naked  before 
battle  was  rather  to  enable  them  to  escape>  than  from  any  hopes  they 
entertained  of  pursuing  their  foes.  Should,  however,  his  men  unfortu* 
nately  give  way  before  the  rabble  of  Highlanders  whom  they  saw  nuus 
shalled  on  the  adjoining  heights — an  event  which  he  by  no  means  ex- 
pectedp-^there  was  an  absolute  certainty,  as  these  naked  mountaineers 
were  more  nimble-footed  than  they  were»  and  a*  all  the  Athole-men  were 
in  armsi  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  defeat,  that  few  or  none  of 
them  would  escape  with  their  lives.  In  conclusion,  he  warned  them 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  ruin  was  to  stand  firm  to  their  posts,  and, 
lilbe  brave  men,  to  fight  to  the  last  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  libera 
tiesy  against  the  invaders  of  both,  to  secure  which,  and  not  the  desire  of 
a  crowui  was  the  sole  reason  which  had  induced  his  majesty  to  send 
them  op  the  present  service. 

Whilst  Mackay  was  thus  occupied  on  the  lower  platform^  his  gallant 
rival  was  eqpally  busy  flying  about  on  the  eminence  above>  ranging  his 
men  in  battle  array.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  amongst  his  of- 
ficers by  a  fevourite  dun-coloured  horse  which  he  rode^  and  by  his 
plated  armour,  which  glittered  in  the  sun-beams.  Dundee,  who  had 
arrived  upon  the  higher  platform  about  the  same  time  that  Mackay  had 
gained  the  ground  he  now  occupied,  ranged  his  men  in  one  line  in  the 
following  order : — On  the  right,  he  placed  Sir  John  Maclean,  with  his 
regiment  divided  intQ  two  battalions.  On  the  left,  he  posted  the  regi- 
ment of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  commanded  by  the  young  chief  and 
Sir  George  Berkeley,  and  a  battalion  under  Sir  Alexander  Maolean. 
In  the  centre  were  ^p\^ced  four  battalions,  consisting  of  the  Camerons, 
the  Macdonells  of  Glengary  and  Clanranald,  and  the  Irish  regiment, 
with  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  who 
bad  early  that  morning  produced  a  cominission,  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline  and  other  officers,  appointing  him  colonel  of 
a  horse  regiment.*  It  may  be  observed,  that  neither  Mackay  nor  Dun- 
dee placed  any  body  of  reserve  behind  their  lines. 

The  great  extent  of  Mackay's  line,  which  reached  considerably  be- 
yond Dundee's  wings,  compelled  the  latter,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  be- 
ing outflanked,  to  enlarge  the  intervals  between  his  battalions.  A  gene- 

*  Macph«iion'a  Original  Papen,  vol.  I.  p.  969. 
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nd  mo\'ement  from  right  to  left  accordingly  took  place  along  Dundee's 
line.  Before  Dundee's  left  halted,  Mackay>  imagining  that  the  object 
of  the  movement  in  that  quarter  was  to  get  between  him  and  the  pass, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  communication  between  him  and 
Perth,  made  his  line  make  a  corresponding  movement  to  his  right,  but  on 
observing  that  Dundee's  left  wing  halted,  Mackay  brought  his  line  to  a 
stand.  These  different  movementB  necessarily  occupied  a  considerable 
time,  and  both  armies  being  now  finally  arranged,  they  gazed  upon 
each  other  with  great  composure  for  the  space  of  two  complete  hours. 

During  this  interval  of  care  and  anxious  suspense,  the  feelings  of 
both  parties — their  hopes  or  their  fears  would  probably  be  tinctured 
by  a  deeper  hue  of  confidence  or  despondency  as  they  reflected  on  the 
events  of  former  days.  Though  more  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  Montrose,  the  Highlanders,  naturally  brave, 
had  lost  none  of  their  military  ardour,  and  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  of 
Tippermuir,  Aldeam  and  Kilsyth,  who  now  stood  embattled  on  the 
upper  plain,  whence,  with  a  scowl  of  scorn  and  defiance,  they  looked 
down  upon  the  Sassenachs  below,  calling  to  mind  the  recital  of  the  he- 
roic deeds  of  their  fathers,  to  which  they  had  listened  with  wonder  and 
enthusiasm  in  their  childhood,  would  bum  for  the  moment  when,  at  the 
command  of  their  chiefs,  they  should  measure  their  broad  swords  with 
the  bayonets  of  their  Lowland  foes.  On  the  other  hand,  Mackay's 
men  had  no  such  recollections  to  inspire  confidence  or  to  cheer  them 
in  their  perilous  enterprise,  and  when  they  beheld  the  Highland  host 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  burst  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  their 
devoted  heads,  and  called  to  mind  the  tales  they  had  heard  of  the  war- 
like prowess  of  the  Highlanders,  they  could  not  but  recoil  at  tiie  idea  of 
encountering,  in  mortal  and  deadly  strife,  such  determined  antagonists. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  many  men  in  Mackay's  army  to  whom  the 
dangers  of  the  battle  field  were  familiar,  and  in  whose  minds  such  re- 
flections would  doubtless  find  no  place,  but  the  great  majority  of  his 
troops  consisted  of  newly  raised  levies,  who  had  never  before  seen  the 
fiice  of  an  enemy. 

Mackay  himself,  though  an  old  and  experienced  officer,  and  a  brave 
roan,  was  not  without  his  misgivings ;  and  as  the  evening  advanced 
without  any  appearance  on  the  part  of  Dundee  to  commence  the  action, 
his  uneasiness  increased.  Nor  were  his  apprehensions  likely  to  be  allayed 
by  the  reply  made  by  the  second  son  of  Lochiel,  who  held  a  commission 
in  his  own  regiment  of  Scots  fusileers,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  Mackay.  <^Here  is  your  father  with  his  wild  savages,"  said  Mackay 
to  the  young  man,  on  seeing  the  standard  of  the  Camerons,  putting  on 
at  the  same  moment  an  air  of  confidence,  **  how  would  you  like  to  be 
with  him  ?  "  <*  It  signifies  little,"  answered  the  son  of  the  chief,  **  what 
I  would  like,  but  I  recommend  to  you  to  be  prepared ;  or  perhaps  my 
&ther  and  his  wild  savages  may  be  nearer  to  you  before  night  than  you 
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would  like.***  The  apparent  irresolation  of  the  Highlanders  to  begin  the 
battle  was  considered  by  Mackay  as  intentional,  and  be  supposed  that 
their  design  was  to  wait  till  nightfall,  when,  by  descending  suddenly 
from  their  position,  and  setting  up  a  loud  shout,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  they  expected  to  frighten  his  men,  unaccustomed  to  an  enemy, 
and  put  them  in  disorder.  As  Mackay  could  not,  without  the  utmost 
danger,  advance  up  the  hill  and  commence  the  action,  and  as  the  risk 
was  equally  great  should  he  attempt  to  retreat  down  the  hill  and  cross 
the  river,  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  remain  in  his  position,  ^'  though 
with  impatience,"  as  he  observes,  till  Dundee  should  either  attack  him 
or  retire,  which  he  had  better  opportunities  of  doing  than  Mackay  had. 
To  provoke  the  Highlanders,  and  to  induce  them  to  engage,  he  ordered 
three  small  leather  field  pieces  to  be  discharged,  but  they  proved  of  lit- 
tie  use,  and  the  carriages  being  much  too  high,  for  the  greater  conven- 
ience of  carriage,  broke  after  the  third  firing. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  some  of  Dundee's  sharpshooters, 
who  had  kept  up,  during  the  day,  an  occasional  fire  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  observed  Mackay  to  move,  by  which  they  had  wounded 
some  of  his  men,  as  already  stated,  took  possession  of  some  houses  upon 
the  ascent  which  lay  between  the  two  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting their  aim  with  surer  effect.  But  they  were  immediately  dis- 
lodged by  a  party  of  musketeers  despatched  by  Mackay  s  brother,  who 
commanded  the  general's  regiment,  and  chased  back  to  their  main  body 
with  some  loss.  This  skirmish  Mackay  supposed  would  soon  draw  on 
a  general  engagement,  and  his  expectations  were  accordingly  speedily 
realized. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  moment  was  at 
hand,  when,  at  the  word  of  command,  the  Highlanders  and  their  allies 
were  to  march  down  the  hill,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  fall  upon  the 
trembling  and  devoted  host  below,  whom,  like  the  eagle  viewing  his 
destined  prey  from  his  lofty  eyry,  they  had  so  long  surveyed.  Having 
determined,  as  much  to  please  his  men  as  to  gratify  his  own  inclination, 
to  lead  the  charge  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  Dundee  exchanged 
his  red  coat,  which  he  had  worn  during  the  day,  and  by  which  he  had 
been  recognised  by  Mackay *s  troops,  for  another  of  a  darker  colour,  to 
conceal  his  rank,  and  thereby  avoid  the  risk  of  being  singled  out  by  the 
enemy — a  precaution  justifiable  by  the  rules  of  sound  prudence,  and  quite 
consistent  with  the  highest  moral  courage.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  work  up  the  feelings  of  his  men  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  heroism,  he  harangued  them  in  the  following  enthusiastic  strain : — 

^  You  are  come  hither  to  fight,  and  that  in  the  best  of  causes ;  for  it 
is  the  battle  of  your  king,  your  religion,  and  your  country,  against  the 
foulest  usurpation  and  rebellion.  And  having  therefore  so  good  a  cause 
in  your  hands,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  inspire  you  with  an  equal  courage 

*  Stewart's  Sketcfaet,  vol.  I.  p.  63. 
II.  X 
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to  maintain  it ;  for  there  is  no  proportion  betwixt  loyalty  and  treaaoD, 
Dor  should  there  be  any  betwixt  the  valour  of  good  suhjeots  and  trait- 
ors. Remember  that  to-day  begins  the  &te  of  your  king,  your  religion, 
and  your  country.  Behave  yourselves,  therefore,  like  true  Scotsmen, 
and  let  us  by  this  action  redeem  the  credit  of  this  nation,  that  Is  laid 
low  by  the  treacheries  and  cowardice  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  in 
making  which  request,  I  ask  nothing  of  you  that  I  am  not  now  ready 
to  do  myself.  And  if  any  of  us  shall  iail  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall 
have  the  honour  of  dying  on  our  duty,  and  as  becomes  true  men  cA 
valour  and  conscience ;  and  such  of  us  as  shall  live  and  win  the  battle, 
shall  have  the  reward  of  a  gracious  king  and  the  praise  of  all  good 
men.  In  God's  name,  then,  let  us  go  on,  and  let  this  be  your  word — 
King  James  and  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  God  long  preserve  I  "  * 

A  pause  now  ensued,  and  a  death-like  silence  prevailed  along  the 
line,  when,  on  a  sudden,  it  appeared  in  motion,  marching  slowly  down 
the  hiU.  The  Highlanders,  who  stript  themselves  to  their  shirts  and 
doublets,  and  whose  appearance  resembled  more  a  body  of  wild  savages 
than  a  race  of  men,  who,  although  they  could  not  boast  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  were  nevertheless  superior  to  them 
in  many  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  humanity ;  advanced,  according  to 
their  usual  practice,  with  their  bodies  bent  forward,  so  as  to  present  as 
small  a  surfiice  as  possible  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  upper  part 
of  their  bodies  being  covered  by  their  targets. 

To  discourage  the  Highlanders  in  their  advance  by  keeping  up  a 
continual  fire,  Mackay  had  given  instructions  to  his  officers  command- 
ing battalions,  to  commence  firing  by  platoons,  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  paces.  This  order  was  not  attended  to,  as  Balibur  s  regiment, 
and  the  half  of  Ramsay's,  did  not  fire  a  single  shot,  and  the  other  half 
fired  very  little.  The  Highlanders,  however,  met  with  a  very  brisk 
fire  from  Mackay's  right,  and  particularly  from  his  own  battalion, 
in  which  no  less  than  sixteen  gentlemen  of  the  Macdonells  of 
Glengarry  fell;  but,  undismayed  by  danger,  they  kept  steadily 
advancing  in  the  &ce  of  the  enemy's  fire,  of  which  they  re* 
ceived  three  rounds.  Having  now  come  dose  up  to  the  enemy,  they 
halted  for  a  moment,  and  having  levelled  and  discharged  their  pistols, 
which  did  little  Execution,  they  set  up  a  loud  shout  and  rushed  in  upon 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  before  they  had  time  to  screw  on  their  bay* 
onets  to  the  end  of  their  muskets*!  The  shock  was  too  impetuous  to 
be  long  resistdd  by  men  who,  according  to  their  own  general,  **  behav- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  Hastings's  and  Leven's  regiments,  like  the 
vilest  cowards  in  nature."  But  even  had  these  men  been  Imive,  as 
they  were  pusillanimous,  their  courage  would  not  have  availed  them,  as 
their  arms  were  insufficient  to  parry  ofi^  the  tremendous  strokes  of  the 

*  Macpberaon*f  Original  Papen,  voi  f.  jk   71. 
t  Prom  thif  oircumstBiiet  Msekay  inventtd  Um  prwent  plan  of  fixing  tho  bayonoL 
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9xeh  vid  the  broad  and  double-edged  swords  of  the  Highlaadersi  who 
with  a  single  blow,  either  felled  their  opponents  to  the  earth  or  struck 
off  a  member  from  their  bodies,  and  at  once  disabled  them.  While  the 
work  of  death  was  thus  going  on  towards  the  right,  Dundee,  at  the 
head  of  the  horse,  made  a  furious  charge  on  Mackay's  own  battalion,  and 
broke  through  it,  on  which  the  English  horse  which  were  stationed  be- 
hind, fled  without  firing  a  single  shot  Dundee,  thereupon,  rode  off  to 
attack  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  the  officer  who  had  that  morning  pro- 
duced his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  horse,  did  not  keep  pace  with 
Dundee,  who,  on  arriving  near  the  enemy*s  cannon,  found  himself  alone* 
He,  therefore,  gave  the  horse  a  signal  to  advance  quickly,  on  which  the 
earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  then  served  only  as  a  volunteer,  overlooking 
the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  rode  out  of  the  ranks,  Ibl* 
lowed  by  sixteen  gentlemen,  attacked  the  party  who  guarded  the  can- 
non and  captured  them. 

As  soon  as  Mackay  perceived  that  Dundee's  grand  point  of  attack 
was  near  the  centre  of  his  line,  he  immediately  resolved  to  attack  the 
Highlanders  in  flank  with  the  two  troops  of  horse  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  rear  of  his  line,  for  which  purpose  he  ordered  Lord  Belhaven  to 
proceed  round  the  left  wing  with  his  own  troop,  and  attack  them  on 
their  right  flank,  and  he  ordered  at  the  same  time  the  other  troop  to 
proceed  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  assail  them  on  their  left.  Mackay 
himself  led  round  Belhaven's  troop»  but  it  had  scarcely  got  in  front  of 
the  line  when  it  got  into  disorder,  and  instead  of  ob^ing  the  orders  to 
wheel  for  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  after  some  confused  firing  it  turned 
upon  the  right  wing  of  Lord  Kenmure's  battalion,  which  it  threw  into 
disorder,  and  which  thereupon  began  to  give  way. 

At  this  critical  moment  Mackay,  who  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  Highlanden,  anxious  to  disentangle  his  cavalry,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  get  them  formed,  called  aloud  to  them  to  foUow  him,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  galloped  through  the  enemy,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  servant  whose  horse  was  shot  under  him,  not  a  single  horseman 
attempted  to  follow  their  general.  When  he  had  gone  sufficiently  &r  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  danger,  he  turned  round  to  observe 
the  state  of  matters,  and  to  his  infinite  surprise  he  found  that  both 
armies  had  disappeared.  To  use  his  own  expression,  *'  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  in  a  manner,"  his  own  men  as  well  as  the  enemy  were  out  of  sight, 
having  gone  down  pell-mell  to  the  river  where  his  baggage  stood*  The 
flight  of  his  men  must  have  been  rapid  indeed,  for  although  the  left  wing, 
which  had  never  been  attacked,  bad  begun  to  flee  before  he  rode  off,  the 
right  wing  and  centre  still  kept  their  ground. 

Mackay  now  stood  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  predicaments  in 
which  the  commander  of  an  army  was  ever  placed.  His  whole  men  bad, 
as  if  by  some  supernatural  cause,  disappeared  almost  in  an  instant  of 
time,  and  he  found  himself  standing  a  solitary  being  on  the  mountain 
side,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  whit  Iter  to  direct  his  course.  Whether, 
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had  they  had  the  courage  to  follow  him,  the  timid  troop  would  have 
turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  his  favour,  may  indeed  be  well  doubted ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  he  adopted  the  only  alternative  which  could  render 
success  probable.  Judging  from  the  ease  with  which  he  galloped 
through  the  Highlanders,  who  made  way  for  him,  he  thinks  that  if  he  had 
had  but  My  resolute  horse  such  as  Colchester's,  he  "  had  certainly," 
as  he  says,  ^'  by  all  human  appearance  recovered  all,"  for  although  his 
whole  line  had  begun  to  give  way  when  he  ordered  the  horse  to  follow 
him,  the  right  of  the  enemy  had  not  then  moved  from  their  ground.*  While 
ruminating  upon  the  **  sad  spectacle"  which  he  now  beheld,  his  mind 
preyed  upon  by  the  most  gloomy  reflections,  he  fortunately  espied  to  the 
right,  "  a  small  heap  of  red  coats,"  which  he  immediately  galloped  for, 
and  found  it  to  consist  of  a  part  of  the  earl  of  Leven's  regiment  mixed 
with  a  few  stragglers  from  other  regiments  who  had  escaped  from  the 
swords  of  the  Highlanders.  The  Earl  himself,  his  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
the  Major,  and  most  of  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  were  with  this 
body,  and  were  thanked  by  Mackay  for  their  stead&stness,  and  as  some 
confusion  had  taken  place  in  their  ranks,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the 
stragglers  with  Leven's  men,  he  directed  the  Earl  and  his  officers  to  put 
them  in  order  to  receive  the  enemy  in  case  of  attack.  After  issuing 
this  order,  Mackay  perceived  a  part  of  Hastings's  regiment  marching  up 
to  the  ground  it  had  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Hav- 
ing rode  up  to  this  party,  he  was  informed  by  the  Colonel  that  he  had 
left  his  ground  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  a  detachment  of  which  had  at- 
tempted to  outflank  him,  but  having  wheeled  to  the  right  upon  them 
with  his  pikes,  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  attacking  him,  and  repaired 
to  their  main  body,  which  they  observed  among  the  baggage  at  the 
river-side. 

The  plunder  which  the  baggage  ofiered  was  too  tempting  a  lure  for 
the  Highlanders,  whose  destructive  progress  it  at  once  arrested.  It  was 
in  fiict  solely  to  this  thirst  for  spoil  that  Mackay  and  the  few  of  his  men 
who  escaped  owed  their  safety,  for  had  the  Highlanders  continued  the 
pursuit,  it  is  very  probable  that  not  a  single  individual  of  Mackay 's 
army  would  have  been  left  alive  to  relate  their  sad  disaster.f 

As  soon  as  Mackay  had  got  up  Hastings's  battalion  and  joined  it  to 
that  of  Leven's,  he  despatched  his  nephew.  Captain  Mackay, — who, 
though  he  had  received  eight  broad  sword  wounds  on  his  body,  was  still 
able  to  ride  his  horse, — ^in  quest  of  such  of  his  officers  as  might  be  within 
his  reach,  about  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with  orders  to  collect  as  many  of 

•  Memoirs,  p.  5f . 

f  In  a  conversation  respecting  the  ttattle  between  General  Wade  and  an  old  High- 
lander, who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  the  latter  is  reported  to  hare  spoken  lightly  of 
Mackay  as  a  commander,  calling  him  a  great  fool,  because  he  did  not  put  his  bag- 
gage in  front  of  his  army  at  Killiecrankic.  Wade  dissented,  of  course,  but  the  old  man 
insisted  that  the  baggage  should  have  been  placed  before  the  line,  in  which  case  Mackay, 
he  observed,  wouid  nave  gained  the  battle,  as  the  Highlanders  would  have  first  attarkHi 
the  baggage,  and  would  have  thus  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  Mackay's  army. 
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tbeir  men  as  they  could  and  join  the  general ;  and  to  induce  them  to 
exert  themselves  in  rallying  their  men,  Captain  Mackay  was  directed  to 
assure  them  of  his  uncle's  favour.  Whether  from  the  trepidation  of  the 
officers,  or  the  alarm  of  the  men,  the  united  troops  of  Hastings's  and 
Leven's  regiments  could  not  be  brought  into  order,  a  circumstance 
^hich  induced  Maclcay,  during  the  absence  of  his  nephew,  to  visit  a 
garden  behind  his  position,  with  the  intention  of  entrenching  them 
within  its  walls,  and  there  wait  for  the  junction  of  such  of  his  stragglers 
as  might  find  their  way  thither  from  the  vale  below ;  but  as  he  could  not 
depend  upon  such  succours,  and  as,  in  case  of  attack,  he  saw  no  hope  of 
effecting  an  escape  if  he  shut  himself  up  within  the  enclosure,  he  re- 
solved to  remain  in  his  position  till  the  arrival  of  his  nephew. 

At  length,  after  nearly  an  hour's  absence.  Captain  Mackay  made  his 
appearance,  and  reported  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  several  officers ;  that 
some  of  them  whom  he  had  addressed  took  no  notice  of  him ;  and  that 
all  who  had  survived  the  battle  were  now  scattered  hr  beyond  his  reach. 
While  receiving  this  afflicting  intelligence  Mackay  descried  in  the 
twilight,  a  large  body  of  men,  who  appeared  to  form,  themselves  along 
the  edge  of  a  wood  on  Balfour's  left,  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lauder 
had  been  posted  with  two  hundred  men.  As  he  was  not  yet  aware  of 
the  late  of  Lauder's  corps,  which  was  among  the  first  that  fled,  he  supposed 
that  the  body  he  had  observed  might  either  be  that  party  or  another  body 
of  his  men  who  had  retired  to  the  wood  on  the  descent  of  the  Highland- 
ers, and  he  therefore  rode  off  to  reconnoitre  them,  after  directing  his 
officers  to  endeavour  to  put  their  men  in  a  condition  to  fire  one  dis- 
charge, at  least,  if  attacked.  Mackay  approached  the  party  sufficiently 
near  to  discover  that  they  were  Dundee's  men,  and  having  turned  his  • 
horse's  head  he  walked  slowly  back,  that  he  might  not  excite  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Highlanders.  The  situation  of  Mackay  was  extremely 
embarrassing,  but  he  conducted  himself  throughout  with  a  presence  of 
mind  which  few  men  would  have  displayed  under  such  circumstances. 
The  ground  on  which  Mackay  stood  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
amounting  to  scarcely  four  hundred  men,  was  the  farthest,  removed  of 
any  other  part  of  the  position  he  had  selected  in  the  morning,  from  the 
point  to  which  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  direct  his  retreat,  and  over 
the  intervening  space  he  could  not  but  expect  to  fall  in  with  parties  of 
the  Highlanders,  who  would  fall  upon  him,  and  kill  or  dispense  his  tired 
followers.  But  he  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulties  which  beset 
him,  with  considerable  adroitness.  He  told  his  men  that  the  only 
way  to  make  the  enemy  respect  them,  and  thus  secure  a  quiet  retreat, 
was  to  show  no  symptoms  of  fear,  and  he,  therefore,  earnestly  ad- 
monished them  to  march  slowly  and  keep  firmly  together,  as  if  de- 
termined to  maintain  themselves  against  any  attack.  He  advised  them 
on  no  account  to  show  any  inclination  to  run,  as  it  could  not  add  to 
their  personal  safety,  but,  on  the  contrary',  might  endanger  it  the  more, 
as  the  Highlanders,  observing  their  terror,  would  certainly  break  in 
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among  them,  and  pursue  them  with  the  greater  avidity.  He  enforced 
this  advice  by  remaiking  tiiat  the  fewness  of  their  numbers  would  be 
concealed  from  the  enemy  by  the  darkness  of  the  nighty  and  that  their 
oonfidence  ifiight  lead  to  a  belief  that  they  were  more  numerous  than 
they  were.  When  about  to  retire  dpwo  the  hill  the  party  were  joined 
by  Lord  Belhaven,  a  Lieutenant  and  Comet  of  Annandale's  troopt  cmd 
four  or  five  horsemen^  who  proved  very  serviceable  as  scouts  during  the 
retreat.  Mackay  then  led  his  men  slowly  down  the  hill  and  e^uied 
the  enemy  so  completely  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  least  interrupt 
tion  in  his  march-  He  retired  across  the  Garry  without  molestation, 
and  made  a  short  halt  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  pursued.  Seeing  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders  to  follow  him,  he  b^^  to 
think  of  the  best  way  of  retiring  out  of  Athqle.  All  his  officers  advised 
him  to  return  to  Perth  through  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie»  but  he  saw  pro- 
per to  r^ect  this  advice,  and  resolved  to  march  several  miles  up  Athole 
and  cross  over  the  hills  to  Stirling.  It  was  represented  to  him,  that  if 
pursued  by  the  Highlanders,  his  men  could  make  no  effectual  resbtance, 
and  b^  himself  admitted  that  the  objection  was  well  founded ;  but  he 
still  adhered  to  his  resolution,  because,  as  he  apprehended  more  danger 
from  Dundee's  horse  than  froqi  the  Highlanders,  who  would  be  too 
busy  securing  their  plunder  to  think  of  pursuing  him,  his  risk  would  be 
less  by  keeping  upon  ground  inaccessible  to  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
than  by  exposing  himself  in  the  open  country  beyond  the  pass.  Be- 
sides, he  had  no  certainty  that  the  pass  was  not  already  secured,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  bis  retreat,  and  to  have  entered  it,  if  seized 
upon,  would  have  been  throwing  himself  into  the  jaws  of  instant  de- 
struction. 

Giving  orders,  therefore,  to  his  men  to  march,  he  proceeded  to  the 
west  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  when  about 
two  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  come  up  with  a  party  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fugitives  almost  without  arms,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Ramsay,  who  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  direction  to  take. 
Mackay  then  continued  his  march  along  the  edge  of  a  rivulet  which 
fidls  into  the  Garry,  till  he  came  to  some  little  houses.  Here  he  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  inhabitants,  information  as  to  the  route  he  meant 
to  follow,  and  having  msMie  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  he  could,  by 
an  examination  of  his  map,  with  the  situation  of  the  country  through 
which  he  had  to  pass,  he  crossed  the  stream  and  proceeded  across  the 
hills  towards  Weem  castle,  the  seat  of  the  ($hief  of  the  clan  Menzies, 
whose  son  had  been  in  the  action  with  a  company  of  a  hundred  High- 
landers he  had  raiised  for  the  service  of  the  government.  He  reached 
the  castle  before  morning  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey,  where  he  ob- 
tained some  sleep  and  refreshment,  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need, 
having  since  his  departure  before  Dunkeld,  on  the  morning  preceding, 
marched  about  forty  miles  through  a  track  of  country,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  beset  with  quagmires  and  precipices. 
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The  news  of  Mackay's  defeat  had  preceded  his  retreat ;  and  on  his 
march  during  the  following  day,  he  found  the  country  through  which 
he  parsed  in  an  uproar,  and  every  person  arming  in  favour  of  King 
James.  The  people  of  Strathtay  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Maekay'a 
men,  whom  they  took  to  be  Highlanders,  and  considering  their  houses 
and  cattle  in  danger,  set  lip  a  dreadful  shout,  which  so  frightened  Mac- 
kay*s  men  that  they  began  to  flee  back  to  the  hills  under  an  i^prehen- 
sion  that  the  Highlanders  were  at  hand.  Maekay  and  some  of  his 
officers  on  horseback,  by  presenting"  their  pistols  and  threatening  the 
fugitives,  succeeded  in  rallying  them,  but  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
morning  more  than  a  hundred  escaped,  all  of  whom  were  killed,  stripped, 
or  taken  prisoners  by  the  country  people.*  Maekay  continued  his 
march  with  very  little  halting  all  that  day,  being  Sunday  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July,  and  arrived  late  at  night  at  Drummond  castle  in  which 
he  had  a  garrison.  Next  day  he  reached  Stirling  with  about  four  hun- 
dred men. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle — (or  night  had  thrown  its  sable  cur- 
tain over  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  before  the  extent  of  the  carnage  could 
be  ascertained — the  field  of  battle  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the 
river,  extending  as  far  as  the  pass,  presented  an  appalling  spectacle  in 
the  vast  numbers  of  the  dead  which  strewed  the  field,  and  whose  muti- 
lated bodies  attested  the  savage  and  unrelenting  ferocity  with  which  Mac- 
kay's  men  had  been  hewn  down  by  the  Highlanders.  Here  might  be 
seen  a  skull  which  had  been  struck  off  above  the  ears  by  a  stroke  from  a 
broad-sword — ^there  a  head  lying  near  the  trunk  from  which  it  had  been 
severed — ^here  an  arm  or  a  limb— there  a  corpse  laid  open  from  the 
head  to  the  brisket ;  while  interspersed  among  these  lifeless  trunks,  de- 
jectaque  menibrOf  were  to  be  seen  broken  pikes,  small-swords  and  mus- 
kets, which  had  been  snapt  asunder  by  the  athletic  blows  of  the  Lochaber 
axe  and  broad-sword.f 

If  the  importance  of  a  victory  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  comparative 
numbers  of  the  slain,  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  victors,  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie  may  well  stand  high  in  the  list  of  military  ex- 
ploits. Considering  the  shortness  of  the  combat,  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
Maekay  was  prodigious.  No  less  than  two  thousand  of  his  men  fell 
under  the  swords  and  axes  of  Dundee's  Highlanders,  and  about  five  hun- 


•  Mackfty't  Memoin^  p.  61. 

t  In  aHuilon  to  this  battle,  the  author  of  the  memof n  of  Vieooant  Dundee,  myt, 
<*  Then  the  Highlander!  Ared,  threw  down  their  ftulls,  mihed  in  upon  the  enemy  with 
sword,  target,  and  pistol,  who  did  not  maintain  their  ground  two  minutes  after  the  High- 
landers were  amongst  them ;  and  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  that  were  scares  oTor  such 
strokes  given  in  Europe  as  were  giren  that  day  by  the  Highlanders.  Many  of  General 
Bfackay's  officers  and  soldiers  were  cot  down  through  the  skull  and  neck  to  the  very 
breast ;  others  had  skulb  cut  off  above  their  ears  like  night-caps ;  some  soldiers  had  both 
their  bodies  and  cross-bells  cat  through  at  one  blow ;  pikes  and  small  swordi  were  cut  like 
willows ;  and  whoever  doubts  of  this,  may  eonsult  the  witnesses  of  the  tragedy." 
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drod  were  made  prisonen.  *  Among  tha  «laiHi  wiefe"LietileMnM39lQliiri 
Maekayv  brafcher  of  tiis  •GeoenBit  BrigadieF  BftMbas^  qn^i  s«ver^  otWy 
officers.  Highland  tradkkm  ueports  that  Balfour  wa»  Cttt  <loir«  by.  |b« , 
Reverend  Robert  Stewwi^  a  caUioiie  fskxgjmdg^  nephew  lf>  jkewai!t  .41A 
Ballecheni  ibr  haying  oontemptuoasty  revised  to  zceetve  quarter  Mrheaofn^ 
fered  hhn  by  the  priest.  The  same  tradhioJi  relates  that  Stewai%  yrb»  mm\ 
a  powerfol  muscular  bulq,  followed  the  enemy  in  their  flig^  down  to  1^^ 
river,  and  towards  the  pessy  wielding  a  tremendoua  broad  sword^  wM^^, 
which  he  cut  down  numbers  of  the  fbgittres,  and  so  UMieh  did  he*  e^^Bi- 
himself  in  the  use  of  his  fatal  weapon,  that^  at  the  conduma  of  the  eaf  ri^ 
nage,  his  hand  had  swoUen  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  ooold  only  h^.^- 
trioated  from  the  basket-hilt  of  his  swoird>  by  cutting  away  the  petrti 
work.  .. 

But  as  the  importanee  of  a  vietory^  bowevec  splendid  in  itsd4  ^ 
distinguished  by  acts  of  individual  prowess,  can  only  be  i^ipreoiated  by,- 
its  results,  the  batde  of  Killieenukkie,  instead  of  bdngadyaAtageoud.tO/ 
the  cause  of  King  James,  wa%  l^  lihe  death  ai  the  brave  Dundee^,  tbe^. 
precursor  of  its  ruin.     After  he  had  ehaiged  at  the  liead  of  his  htOH^- 
and  driven  the  enemy  fiom  their  cannoui  he  was  about  to  proeeed-up. the 
hill  to  bring  down  Sir  Donakl  Macdonald'a  regimenty  which  .ap|>eareid 
rather  tardy  in  its  motions)  when  he  received  a  musket  shot  in  his  dght . 
side,  immediately  below  his  armour.     He  attempted  to  ride  a  little,  buJ<^» 
was  unable,  and  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded,  and  almost  im- 
mediately expired.*    The  loss  on  the  side  of  Dundee  was  never  pro- « 


•  The  letter,  of  nfAch  a  copy  h  suly'otned,  and  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Dundee 
to  King  Jamesi  after  he  receiTod  his  wound,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  among  the 
Nairn  papers,  and  is  printed  by  Macpherson  among  his  original  papen^  vol.  i.,  p.  $7t. 
But  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  may  vreM  be  doubt^. 

1st.  No  contemporary  writer  mentions  its  existence,  not  even  the  king  himself,  who,  in  A"" 
Mter  to  Stewart  of  Ballechen,  dated  80th  Nov.,  16S9,  (Stewart^s  slcetdhes,  vol.  i.,  p.  64,}' 
alludes  to  Dundee  as  having  fallen  at  the  *'  entrance  into  action,** 

2d.  It  is  proved  that  Dundee  died  upon  the  field  of  baule  immediately  after  receiving' 
his  wound.     King  James  says,  that  *•  when  cros&ing  over  the  plalne  to  give  tomet>rdenr 
un  the  left  where  the  enemy  made  the  most  opposition,  he  was  most  unfbrtunatdy  kBled  by" 
a  random  shut.*'    Clarlie's  Jumes  II,  voL  ii.,  p.  358.     See  also  Father  Hay's  Collections; 
vol.  ii.,  p.  56,  MS.,  Advocates'  Library.     Crawfurd's  Peerage,  published  in  1716,  and  ' 
Balcarras's  Memoirs.    Depositions  of  the  witnesses  who  ^vere  examined  befon  thd' 
Pariiament  in  the  process  of  treason,  appendix,  pp.  56,  S7,  59^  to  acts  of  Fi^Iiament," 
1690. 

These  authorities,  which  are  referred  to  by  George  Smythe  of  Methven,  E^ufre^  in  a 
note  on  the  supposititious  letter  of  Dundee,  in  a  collection  of  Dundee's  letters,  printed  by 
him  as  his  contribution  to  the  Bannatyne  dub,  are  supported  by  the  fbllawiug  MS.  note, ' 
communicated  to  that  gentleman  by  Charles  Kirlcpatriclc  Sharp,  Esquire,  written  on  a* 
copy  of  Balcarras's  memoirs,  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  upon  the  pu* "' 
sage  of  Balcarras  relative  to  a  bundle  of  papers  which  was  found  lying  near  Dundee  on 
the  field,  which,  Balcarras  saj's,  those  who  stripped  him  thought  of  so  little  concern, 
that  they  left  them  behind. 

**  N.B. — ^I  spoke  with  some  that  were  ai  that  fight,  and  saw  the  Viscount  of  Dundee's 
corps  nalced  upon  the  ground,  and  was  «f  Q»  number  that  wrapt  it  in  a  pladd,  and  brought 
it  off  the  field  to  the  Blair  of  Athole ;  they  said  they  saw  no  papen»  nor  was  there  aqy 
such  rumour  among  them ;  so  that  I  suspect  that  this  passage  was  not  in  Balcarras's  ori- 
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peHy  ascertained^  nor  can  any  estimate  be  formed  of  it  According  to 
Mackay>  the  Highlanders  lost  six  times  the  number  of  men  that  fell 
on  his  side  in  the  fire  from  his  line  ;  but,  as  he  says,  that  the  fire  of  the 
Highlanders  did  "  little  or  no  execution,**  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  lat* 
ter  could  not  consequently  be  very  great.  The  brunt  of  M ackay  s  fire 
fell  upon  the  Macdonells  of  Glengarry,  with  whom  the  action  com- 
menced, and  who,  of  course,  were  the  principal  sufierers  ;  but  it  seems 
probable,  that  in  the  roel^e  which  followed,  and  in  the  cbace  to  the 
riyer,  the  loss  of  the  Highlanders  from  the  irresistible  impetuosity  of 
their  attack,  and  the  feebleness  of  their  opponents,  would  be  trifling. 

Among  the  slain,  Alister  Dhu  (black  Alexander)  the  chief  of  Glen- 
garry, who,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  mowed  down  two  men  at  every 
stroke,  with  his  ponderous  two-hauded  sword,  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
a  brother,  several  other  relatives,  and  still  nearer  and  dearer  to  him,  of  his 
son,  Donald,  sumamed  Gorm,  from  the  blueness  of  his  eyes.  This 
youth,  who  had  exhibited  early  proofs  of  bravery  worthy  of  his  name, 
and  the  race  whence  he  sprung,  killed,  it  is  said,  eighteen  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand.  No  less  than  f^ve  cousins  of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald 
of  the  isles  fell  together,  with  the  tutor  of  Macdonald  of  Largo,  and  his 
sons.  Colonel  Gilbert  Ramsay,  and  the  brave  laird  of  Pitcur,  "  who» 
like  a  moving  castle  in  the  shape  of  men,  threw  fire  and  sword  on  all 
sides,"*  were  also  numbered  with  the  dead  on  this  eventful  day.f 

ginall  narrativfl^  but  interpolated  by  the  first  gentleman  that  brought  it  from  France,  who^ 
they  lalcl,  wae  Codcbam  of  Ormiston,  Juttice- Clerk  at  the  time>'* 

I%e  aUeged  letter  Jrom  Donou  to  the  Kino  w  asfoUome  .•— 

•Sir, 

"  It  hhth  pleased  God  to  gnre  your  forcee  a  great  Tictory  over  the  rebels,  In 
which  thrM-fonrtba  of  them  are  fallen  under  the  weight  of  our  sworda.  I  might  auy 
much  of  the  acUon,  if  1  had  not  the  honour  to  command  it;  but  of  5,000  men,  which  wne 
the  bert  computation  I  could  make  of  the  rebeb,  it  ie  certain  there  have  not  escaped  1,200. 
We  have  not  lost  full  out  900.  This  absolute  victory  made  us  masters  of  the  field  and 
enemy*!  baggage,  which  I  gave  to  the  soldien ;  who,  to  do  them  all  right,  both  ofiicera 
and  common  men,  Highlgnds,  Lowlands,  and  Irish,  behaved  themselves  with  equal  gal- 
lantry to  what  1  ever  saw  in  the  hottest  battles  fought  abroad  by  disciplined  armies ;  and 
tills  M'Kay's  old  soldiers  felt  on  this  occasion.  I  cannot  now,  Sir,  be  more  particular  ; 
but  take  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty  the  kingdom  is  generally  disposed  to  your  service, 
and  impatiently  wait  for  your  coming;  and  this  succes  will  bring  in  the  rest  of  tiie  no- 
bility and  gentry,  having  had  all  their  assurance  for  it,  except  the  notorious  rebels. 
Therefore,  Sir,  for  God's  sake,  asrist  us,  though  it  be  with  such  another  detachment  as 
you  sent  us  before,  especially  of  horse  and  dragoons ;  and  }'ou  will  crown  our  beginning 
with  a  complete  success,  and  yourself  with  an  entire  possession  of  your  ancient  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  My  wounds  forbid  me  to  enlarge  to  your  Migesty  at  this  time, 
though  they  tell  me  they  are  not  mortal  However,  I  beseech  your  Mi^jesty  to  believe, 
whether  I  live  or  die, 

"  I  am  entirely  youre, 

"  DUNDEE. 

*  Memoirs  of  Dundee, 
f  **  In  this  battle  I..ochiel  wa^  attended  by  the  son  of  his  foster-brother.     This  faithful 
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Ill  the  Viseoaiit  Dunded^  kitig  JauMB  lost  the  oely  iiuio  in  Sooflttinf 
possessed  of  all  the  qaalifioatioM  ilecessaryforcotiduotiligtoa6Qeee«lbt 
issue  the  great  and  important  charge  which  had  been  committed  to  him 
by  his  BOTcreign*  Educated  in  the  strictest  principles  of  tory ism,  Re 
could  never  divest  his  mind  of  the  abstract  ideas  of  passive  obedience 
and  hereditary  right,  and  to  him,  therefbre,  any  attempt  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  no  matter  how  &r  abused,  appeared  highly 
treasonable.  Hence  the  unrelenting  perseverance  with  which  he  hunted 
down  the  field  conventicles,  which  made  him  the  terror  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Whigs,  and  earned  for  him  the  unfortunate  designation  of  the 
^  Bloody  Clavers/*  Though  a  thorough*paced,  and,  in  some  degree, 
a  bigotted  Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  heresy  of  the  successor  of 
Charles  II.  as  the  religion  of  James  must  have  appeared  to  him,  in 
no  respect  altered  his  ideas  of  implicit  fidelity  to  the  sovereign,  nor 
did  his  views  undergo  any  change  when  the  arbitrary  and  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings  of  James  seemed  to  the  leading  men  of  the  na- 
tion to  have  solved  the  great  political  problem,  when  resistance  should 
commence  and  obedience  end.  In  his  eyes,  therefore,  the  revolution 
which  drove  the  unfortunate  James  from  his  throne,  was  a  great  national 
sin,  which  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  restoring  to  him  his  crown,  an 
object,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  conceived  all  good  men 
were  bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  These  ideas  ingrafted  upon  a  tem- 
perament peculiarly  sanguine,  made  him  an  enthusiast  in  favour  of 
hereditary  right,  and  his  appointment  by  the  fallen  monarch  as  the 
chosen  one  by  whose  instrumentality  his  restoration  was  to  be  effected, 
imparted  a  charm  to  his  enthusiasm  which  dispelled  every  difiiculty 
which  appeared  to  obstruct  the  grand  object  of  his  ambitioa  and  his 
hopes.  With  an  inflexibility  of  purpose,  which  no  temptation  could 
overcome,  he  steadily  pursued  the  course  which  the  duty  he  conceived 
he  owed  to  his  sovereign  and  the  natural  inclination  of  his  own  mind 
directed  him  to  follow,  fiut  Dundee  had  not  merely  the  will,  but  what 
was  of  no  less  importance,  the  ability,  had  be  lived,  to  have  executed  the 
commission  entrusted  to  him.  While  as  a  military  commander  he  had 
few  equals,  he  stood  unrivalled  among  his  cotemporaries  in  the  art  of 
gaining  the  affections  of  bis  troops,  and  communicating  to  them  a  foil 
measure  of  the  spirit  which  animated  himself.  His  death,  therefore, 
was  a  fotal  blow  to  James's  prospects,  and  with  him  the  cause  of  the 

adhAreat  followed  him  like  hit  shadow,  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  sword,  or  corer  him 
fipom  tlM  shot  of  the  enemy.  Soon  after  the  battle  began,  the  chief  missed  his  fiiend 
from  his  side,  and  turning  round  to  look  what  had  become  of  him,  saw  him  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  breast  pierced  by  an  arrow.  He  had  hardly  breath  "before  he  expired  to 
tell  Lochiel,  that,  seeing  an  enemy,  a  Highlander  in  General  Mackay's  army,  aiming  at 
him  with  a  bow  and  arrow  from  the  rear,  he  sprung  behind  him,  and  thus  sheltered  him 
from  instant  death.  This  is  a  species  of  duty  not  often  practised,  perhaps,  by  an  ald^e- 
eamp  of  the  present  day.**'5iensarf  •  AltteAss. 
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Sliuat«  msLj  be  wid  to  have  perubed.     Dundee  and  hie  friend  Piicar 
weve  interred  in  the  church  of  Blair  of  Athole.* 

•  Dr  Pitcainv**  cUniCBl  and  ei^gvit  tiibate  to  the  manory  of  Dundee  b  wiU  wortt^ 
of  iiuerUon* 

Ultimo  ScoCoranit  potuit,  quo  sospite  iolc^ 

LnMitas  petrto  ntTB  AtSne  tun : 
To  morieiite»  novos  aocojJt  Scotia  eiToe 

Aocepitquo  novosi  te  moriente,  Doos. 
Ilia  nequit  suporone  tibi,  tu  non  potes  Uli» 

Ergo  Caledonia  nomen  inane,  vale: 
Toque  tale,  gentle  prlscsi  foiii«liiie  diietor, 

UlUme  Sooton&niy  ac  nJUme  Grame*  vale. 

Tkue  tianelaled  by  Dryden, 

Oh,  last  and  bert  of  Scota !  vrho  didst  mainUin 
Thy  country's  freedom  fh>m  a  foreign  reign ; 
Ke«r  people  fill  the  land,  now  thoa  art  gone^ 
Kew  gode  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 
Scotland  and  thott  did  each  in  other  live ; 
Nor  would*st  thoa  her,  nor  could  die  thee  iunriTo. 
Farewdl,  who  dying  didst  siippoit  the  state^ 
And  oouldtt  not  fall  but  with  thy  ceantfy'a  ftta  f 
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|'*»rmeni  in  Edinburgh— Forces  ordered  to  ih«  west-*>Coucentration  of  troops  at  St^piig 
— Advance  of  Maclcay  to  Pertli,  who  ruts  off  a  party  of  Athole-toen — March  of  Cioinan 
10  the  northi  fbllonmd  by  Mackajt^  who  «ii(ei«  Abeandeen^^lf an4iss  to  Slmthhogto— 
CoBoan  holds  a  oouncU  of  war—*  Uetum  of  CsJinan  to  the  aoutb^SldnDifh  at  Brsohin 
— Defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at  Diuikeld  by  the  Cameronlans— Capture  of  the  ^'as* 
ties  of  Blair  and  Finlarig  by  Mackay's  forces— Plot  to  restore  King  James  discovered 
~-ArriV8l  of  Mi^jor-General  Buchaui  from  Inland,  who  holds  a  cotmoll  of  Trilar— 
Marches  lo  the  nortlv— Skirmish  at  CroBidal»«-»March  of  Macksy  to  Inrerlodii'— 
Erection  of  Fort* William— Movements  of  Buchan  and  Cannan  in  the  Lowlands— A 
part  of  the  Farquharsons  cut  off  by  Colonel  Cunningham — Return  of  Mackay  to  ihe 
north-^Arrlves  at  invernets— ftetreat  of  Badum— ThB  oarl  of  Seaforth  ImpiisaMfl— 
Cessation  of  hostilities— Depacture  of  Dundee's  owners  for  France. 


.Ths  xiewa  of  Mackay 'a  defe^  r^ach^d  Edinburgh  on  Sunday  the 
twenfy-eighth  of  July»  the  day  aftor  the  bat<tle,  and  threw  the  partizans 
of  the  governmeni^  who  were  there  awembled,  into  the  great^t  conater* 
nation*  In  the  absence  of  official  d^tails^  thQ  most  gloomy  accounts 
were  given  by  a  few  terrified  stragglers  who  arrived  in  the  capital^  and 
who  believed  that,  with  the  exception  of  themselves,  the  whole  of  Mac- 
ki^'s  army  had  been  destroyed.  In  the  state  of  disorder  and  cpnfusion 
which  prevailed^  the  duke  of  Hamiltoni  the  Commissioner  to  the  revolu- 
tion parliament*  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  in  the  even- 
ing, at  which  orders  were  issued  to  raise  all  the  fencible  men  in  the 
west»  and  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  the  south  at  Stirling,  to  which 
point  it  was  supposed  Dundee  (of  whose  death  they  were  not  aware) 
would  be  rapidly  hastening ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  Mackay  was 
either  killed  or  made  prisoner,  Sir  John  Lanier  was  ordered  west  to 
take  the  comouind. 

» 

But  these  precautionary  measures  did  not  quiet  tlie  alarms  of  the 
members  of  the  parliament,  some  of  whom  were  for  retiring  immediately 
into  England,  and  others  into  the  western  shires  of  Scotland.  At  their 
entreaty,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  agreed  to  adjourn  the  parliament,  on  the 
next  or  following  day,  till  October ;  but  as  such  a  step  might  tend  to 
discourage  the  friends  of  the  government,  the  parliament,  on  meeting, 
adjourned  its  sittings  for  two  days  only.  A  proposal  was  made  to  set 
at  liberty  all  the  state  prisoners ;  but  it  was  negatived  after  some  dis- 
cussion, and  a  resolution  adopted  to  confine  them  still  closer  than  they 
had  yet  been,  and  to  prevent  all  communication  between  them  and  their 
friends.     But  although  they  were  cut  off*  from  the  society  of  their 
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friends,  they,  a«  Lord  Balcarras,  himself  a  prisoner,  observes,  had  never 
before  so  many  visits  from  their  enemies,  who,  anticipating  another 
order  of  things,  made  many  excuses  for  their  past  conduct,  protested 
thai  they  had  always  wished  well  to  the  prisoners,  and  when  an  oppor* 
tunity  should  occur,  would  give  proofe  of  such  disposition. 

During  two  entire  days  the  ferment  continued  in  the  capital,  and 
every  hour  added  to  the  fears  of  those  who  had  most  to  dread  from  a 
counter-revolution.  Ad  lengthy  tfbeQ  ytlM  minds  of  men  were  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  terror  and  dismay,  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  death  of  Dundee,  and  shortly  thereafter  a  despatch  from  General 
Mackay  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton  arrived,  ^ving  an  account  of  the 
battle^  and  of  his  safe  retreat  to  Stirling.  An  event  so  unlooked  for 
and  so  important  as  the  death  of  the  only  man  in  whom  the  hopes  of  King 
James  rested,  and  from  the  decision  of  whose  character  the  supporters 
of  the  revolution  settiemeat  anticipated  the  most  fearfril  consequences, 
was  hailed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  fKends  with  transports  of 
joy.  They  had  indeed  good  reason  to  r^oice,  for  although  the  battle 
had  been  disastrous  to  their  Ibroes,  the  loss  which  King  James  had  sus- 
tainied  in  the  person  of  Dundee  was  irreparable. 

On  arriving  at  Stirling  Mackay  met  Sir  John  Lanier,  who  communi- 
cated to  him  the  orders  that  had  been  issued  by  the  government  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  his  defeat  So  decisive  had  the  battle  of  KiUie- 
crankie  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  given  up  all  idea  of  maintain- 
ing a  position  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  all  the  country  beyond  which 
they  meant  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Dundee,  and  to  con- 
fine their  operations  to  a  defence  of  the  ibrds  of  the  Forth,  and  the  pass 
and  bridge  of  Stirling.  In  pursuance  of  this  design  orders  had  been 
sent  to  Berkeley's  regiment,  which  was  quartered  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, to  retire  upon  Dundee,  and  Lanier  had  despatched  an  express  to 
his'  own  regiment,  which  lay  partly  at  Alnwick  and  partly  at  Morpeth, 
to  hasten  down  to  Scotland.  This  plan,  however,  was  dbapproved  of 
by  Mackay,  and,  he  therefore,  as  he  says,  **  resolved  to  alter  these  mea- 
sures, (knowing  how  hard  a  pull  we  would  have,)  of  the  Scots  war, 
if  he  leh  the  north,  which  are  absolutely  the  best  men  of  that  kingdom 
for  the  war,  to  the  discretion  of  the  enemy,  where  he  would  not  only 
get  great  numbers  to  join  him,  but  also  take  possession  of  towns  and 
seize  upon  the  public  revenues,  whereby  they  could  form  a  fiishion  of 
government,  and  so  have  more  plausible  ways,  not  only  to  maintain  but 
also  to  engross  their  party,  than  ever  they  have  had."  * 

For  these  reasons  Mackay  determined  to  take  the  field  again  without 
delay,  and  to  give,  as  he  observes,  *<  some  eclat  to  the  service,  and 
hinder  the  disaffected  of  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Angus  to  rise  in  arms 
agidnst  the  government,"  he  resolved  to  march  direct  to  Perth  with  the 
forces  which  were  at  hand,  and  place  a  garrison  there.     Fortunately 

*  Memoirs,  p.  62, 
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some  of  the  troops  which  the  privj  coimcdi  bad  ordeired  to  rendesvons 
at  Stirling  were  already  there,  and  others  wore  at  hand.  Prefmratoi^ 
to  his  march  he  seat  Sir  John  Lanier  to  Edinburgh,  to  hasten  the  advaoce 
of  his  own  r^pimenl^  consisting  of  nine  troops  of  horse»  and  also  of  tligr« 
ford's  dragoons,  consisting  of  eight  troops,  and  ordered,  eight  troops  of 
horse,  and  four  of  dragoons,  both  of  which  had  been  newly  levied,  and 
Lord  Colchester's  regiment  of  horse,  not  above  five  hundred  men  in  all*, 
to  join  him  at  Stirling  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirty-firsi  of 
July*  Many  thousands  of  men  in  the  western  shires  were  now  assemr 
bling  of  their  own  accord  in  consequence  of  Mackay's  defeat ;  but  dis- 
liking  such  auxiliaries,  '*  whose  pretensions  (he  says)  appeared  alreac^ 
exorbitant  enough,"  and  who,  if  employed,  might  think  that  the  govern*  • 
ment  could  not  be  maintained  without  their  assistance,  he  intimated, 
that  he  would  not  require  their  services,  and  ordered  them  to  return 
to  their  homes. 

The  horse  and  dragoons  having  come  to  Stirling  as  directed,  wem 
reviewed  in  the  park  in  the  morning  by  Mackay*  With  these  he  de« 
parted  for  Perth  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  giving  orders  to  a  new* 
ly  raised  battalion  of  foot,  consisting  of  Mar  and  Bargeny's  r^ments, 
to  follow  him.  He  halted  at  a  village  halfway  between  Stirling  and 
Perth  part  of  the  night  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an  ambuscade,  and  at 
break  of  day  pursued  his  march  towards  Perth.  On  his  way  he 
could  obtain  no  intelligeoce  respecting  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  as 
he  found  the  houses  mostly  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  and  had  gone  to  join  the  standard  of  King  James*  On  ap* 
proaching  the  river  Earn,  however,  Mackay's  soouts,  who^  to  prevent 
too  timeous  notice  of  his  approach,  kept  only  a  musket-shot  in  advance, 
were  saluted  with  a  loud  **  qui  vive"  by  two  horsemen.  The  scouts, 
four  in  number,  answered  this  challenge  by  a  discharge  from  their 
carabines,  which  brought  down  the  two  horsemen,  one  of  whom  waa 
shot  dead.  The^other  was  mortally  wounded*  and  though  he  spoke  a 
few  words,  was  not  able  to  answer  some  questions  put  to  him  for  eliciting 
information.  As  Mackay  conjectured  fit>m  this  occurrence,  that  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  was  not  &r  off,  he  altered  his  line  of  march, 
and  crossing  a  pretty  steep  hill  to  the  north,  reached  the  field  of  Tip* 
permoor,  a  few  miles  west  fix>m  Perth. 

Having  been  informed  at  Tippermoor,  that  the  enemy  lay  encamped 
at  Dunkeld,  and  that  a  party  of  their  horse  and  foot  was  in  Perth  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  some  meal  which  had  been  sent  thither  by 
the  council  for  the  use  of  Mackay's  army,  the  general  drew  off  his  men 
to  the  left  to  throw  himself  between  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  and  thereby 
cut  off  the  party.  When  he  had  thus  interposed  himself  he  marched 
down  upon  Perth,  but  on  coming  within  sight  of  the  town  he  was  dis- 
appointed to  observe  that  about  thirty  of  the  enemy's  horse  had  already 
crossed  the  Tay,  and  were  beyond  his  reach.  He  proceeded  on  his 
march,  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  he  observed  the  foot 
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flttity,  i^hleh  cotisiBted  of  aboat  three  hundred  A  thole- men,  approaching. 
The  Highlaiidets,  who  had  hot  the  most  distant  idea  thAt  there  tras  a' 
abgle  enemy  nearer  than  Stirling,  were  almost  petrified  with  horror 
When  they  beheld  rach  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ready  to  pounce  upon 
them,  and  ibr  a  time  they  stood  quite  motionless,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  Apprehensive  that  they  might  attempt  to  escape  by  a  lord  near 
the  place  where  they  stood,  Mackay  despatched  four  troops  of  dragoons 
at  loll  gallop  to  prevent  their  passage.  The  whole  party  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dragoons  immediately  fled  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
town.  As  Mackay  had  no  foot  to  fbllow  them  into  the  town,  he  sent 
three  troops  of  Colchester'd  horse  to  cut  6fF  their  retreat,  whilst  he 
himself  followed  close  with  the  remainder  of  his  horse  in  good  order ; 
and  as  he  had  no  certain  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  left  small  detachments  upon  the  heights  near  the 
town  to  watch  lest  any  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  might  appear. 
The  Athole-men  seeing  that  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Tay,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  horse  and  dra- 
goons who  cut  them  down  in  the  water  without  mercy.  Either  from 
stupidity  or  obstinacy  they  did  not  call  fbr  quarter.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  the  Athole«men  were  kffled  and  thirty  made  prison- 
ers. In  this  afikir  Mackay  lost  one  man  only,  who  had  imprudendy 
pnrsaed  to  a  distance  a  small  party  of  the  Highlanders.* 

This  unfortunate  rencounter,  whilst  it  ndsed  the  expectations  of  the 
revolutionists,  threw  a  damp  bver  King  James's  supporters,  and 
augured  ill  for  the  success  of  Colonel  Cannan,  who  had  assumed  the 
command  of  James's  army  on  the  death  of  Dundee.  This  officer,  though 
a  fiiithful  adhenent  of  bis  royal  master,  was  altogether  nnfit  for  the 
command  of  such  an  army.  He  had  little  military  experience,  and  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  habits,  the  feelings,  and  dispositions  of 
the  Highlanders.  Had  Dundee  lived  he  would  probably  have  car- 
ried his  victorious  army  across  the  Forth,  seized  upon  the  capital  and 
dispersed  the  government ;  but  his  successor  did  not  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  victory  which  had  been  obtained,  and  instead  of 
marching  instantly  south,  he  merely  advanced  to  Dunkeld,  about  six- 
teen miles  firom  the  field  of  the  recent  battle,  where  he  remained  en- 
camped Ibr  several  days,  when  the  party  he  had  sent  to  Perth  was 
attacked  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  indefatigable  Mackay. 

At  Dunkeld,  Cannan  was  joined  by  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  Mac- 
gfegors  and  the  Athole-men  under  Lord  James  Murray,  of  which  cir- 
cumstance Mackay  was  informed  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Perth.  In 
the  meantime  he  took  care  to  secure  ihe  town  against  attack  by  erecting 
pallisades,  and  sent  out  patroles  during  the  night  to  bring  notice  of  the 
enemy  should  they  approach  the  town.     Cannan,  however,  made  no 

•  Mackay,  p.  53—4. 
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attempt  to  dbtUrb  Mackoy,  ahd  after  pasftitig  t^^r^tiA  'cfevB  itf  ^'oYikeld 
lA  inactivity t  he  raised  his  camp  and' proceeded  lioi^hwai^s  along  the 
aidrts  of  the  Gramptanff  with  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  Inen.'  It  wds 
the  uitention  of  Miickiiy  to  hare  returned  to  BdiiiBurgh'to  ^sohsnlt  with 
tk»  prhy  council  ba>  t  j  the  best  means  of  speedily  settling  the  peace  of  the 
kingdam/  and  to  leave  Mar  and  Bargeny's  regiments  and  she  troops  of 
cavalry  in  garrison  at  Ferth ;  hut  on  hearinig  of  Cannan*s  inovement  t6 
ther  north  he  iibandoned  his  infiBntion,  and  after  despatching  *  orders 'tb 
Sir  John  Lanier  to  proceed  to  Perth  with  til  possible  haste  albng  with  ttiC 
horse  and  dragoons  which  were  eipect^d  '^m  England,  'he  (Crossed  the 
Tay  with  his  whole  eavelry  forces  consisting  of  nearly  fifteen  hiihd^red 
meByleavfaig  two  baMidiona  of- ibet  behind,  and  Advanced' tbW^tKb 'Cu< 
par^'Angus^  At  Cupir  he  vecei^dinteHrgence  from  some  -prisoners 
who  had  been  4afee«i  at  KilKedrankie,  and  who  had  ^st^p^  on  the 
march  hoith^  tluit  Camiani  hiul  marched  as  fitr  as  Glen  Isla,  about  efglit 
Qiiiee  from  For&r,  where  he  had  encamped.  Mackay  in  consequence 
eontiiiued  his  amreh  to=  FoWar,  where  he  learned  that  C&nnan  had  made 
another  movem^t  to  Ctova.  To  prevent  surprise,  and  as  his  fofce  was 
weak  and  conwsted  chiefly  of  new  levies,'  Mackay  placed  his  men  in  th^ 
fldldfl  trader  arnu  during  the  night,  and  alkywed  them  to  repose  and  re- 
fresh themselves  daring  the  day,  taking  care  however  to  send  out  some 
scouts  in  the  morjfing  and  to  place  some  seuUnels  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  to  waiteh  the  motiDns  of  the  enemy. 

After  passing  two  nights  at  FVNrfttr  in  this  manner,  he  received  notice 
that  Cannaoii  had  crossed  the  mountains  and  had  entered  Braemar.  As 
Mackay  considered  that  these  movements  of  Cannan  were  intended  by 
him-  as  a  rtMS  to  draw  him  north,  and  that  when  Cannan  had  accom- 
plished his  ob^t  he  meant  immediately  to  recross  the  mountains  and 
enter  Angus^  where  he  expeeted  some  reinlbrcements  to  join  him,  Mac- 
kay sent  orders  to  Lanier  to  advance  to  Forfiir,  to  serve  as  a  check 
upon  Cannan  should  he  again  enter  Angus,  and  proceeded  himself  to 
Aberdeen,  which  he  reac^ied  &e  second  day,  to  the  gt^at  joy,  he  says,  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  dread  of  a  visit  from  the  High- 
landers tiiat  very  night;* 

On  arriving  at  the  Braes  of  Mar,  Cannan  was  joined  by  the  Far- 
quhanons,  the  Frasers,  the  Gordons  of  Strathdown  and  Glenlivet, 
and  by  two  hundred  of  the  Maephersons.  Keppoch  and  young  Lochiot 
also  met  him.f  At  Aberdeen,  Mackay  received  an  express  from  the 
master  of  Forbes,  informing  him  Uiat  Cannan  had  taken  up  a  very 
strong  portion  upon  his  fli1iier*s  lands,  having  the  Highlands  at  his 
back  and  a  wood  to  cover  hiin  in  front,  and  so  well  chosen  that  he 
could  keep  up  a  free  commuaioation  with-  his  iViehds  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff.    Judging  that  Cannan's  object  in 

•  Bf  emoire,  p.  06.  f  Memoirs  of  Dundee. 
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acypu^iiig  Iqw,  coubU3(»  of  wbichiSfi^es  of  fur^  be  stood'iq  iiioifc>Beedv' 
MaQkiLy»,wltli  tUft  vmw  of  obstmcf^  .his.  UvId^  ovdedpedSir  TfaenBtfi 
Ifiyjjpg^tOD^  to  lejpre ,  the  coiai]B^o4  ^i  the.  foroesal  lareraefs  Trith.  Sir 
4<9fiif9  L^^i^A  and  tarepwimiQfif}iatc4y.toSln^bbofiAWl4hlii»  reginei^ 
^f  dnigOQn^.  v,ith  iasUructioD%  «hoi4d  tW  (^tkemy  appear  in  that  ^uactery 
tp.  ]|^u*ch  ferther  to  tbe^  left  ac^osa  the  low  covntrf ,  and  to  isend  bim^tle'* 
spatches  from  time  to  time^  enDouneiog  the  state  of  matters.    At  tJiif 
aame  time  he  sent  an  express  to  8ir  John  Lanier,  orderiog  bim  to  ^enil 
Harford's. zegiment  of  dragoons  to  Aberdeen  to  stiengthen  him* 
,  Af^  remaining  a  day  at.  Aberdaeoy  Maekay  marobed  up  Dee-sid^* 
to  bei^  up.Cannau's  quarters,  but  leanung  on  bis  raafcb  that  the  High'' 
landers  had  left  Lord  Forbes'a  lands  and  had  gone  north  in  the  direetioa 
of  the  duke  of.Qordon's  territory,  be  drew  off  bis  neo  nest  moniAig  at 
break  of  day  towards  .Stratbbogie>  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Livings 
iton's  march*  .  At  Kildrummy,  whither  Caonan  bad  taken  bis  reulte, 
be  was  joined  by  three  hundred  horsey*  a  seasonable  eeinforoementy  bad 
Maekay  ventured  .upoa  an  engagement,  but  neither  of  the  oommaiidertf 
was  inclined  to  mLeosure  their  strength  with  each  other.    Maclcay 
bayiog  nothing  but  caraUyy  got  the  start  of  Canmiui,  and  reached 
Strathbogie  befoxe  Cai^pas  arrived  at  the  castle  of  AuchindouB,  where 
he  intended  to  fix  his  head  quarters.    At  Aacbindoun,  Cannon  was  in>' 
formed  that  Maekay  was  already  at  the  eastie  of  Strathbogie,  a  dis** 
tance  of  about  sijp  miles.    He^  thereupon,  called  a  coujaeil  of  war  to 
diifcuss  the  egq>ediency  of  giving  battle  to  Maekay.    A  prelimhuiry 
question  was  agitated  by.tbe  Highland  chiefs  as  to  the  right;  of  tii^ 
Lowland  officers  to  sit  in.  the  council,  who  oonteoded  that  as  none  of 
t^ese  officers  had  any  troops  under  their  imoAediate  oomoMnd,  and  weite 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Highlanden  and  thear 
mode  of  fighting,  they,  bad  no  right  to  deliberate  on  the  subjee^  and 
were  unaUe  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  question^  they  were  called 
iipon  to  discuss.     The  decision  of  this  point  lay  with  Cannan,  who  by 
the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Duniermliae,  decided  the  question  against  the 
Highlanders.      A  judgment  more  unfortunate  to  the  cause  of- King 
James  could  not  have  been  pronounced,  as  it  gave  rise  to  jealousies  w)d 
strifes  aBU)ng  the  officers,  and  when  the  question  whether  a  batli^ 
should  be  hazarded  was  put  to  the  vote,- the  clans  who  w^«  for  fighting 
Maekay  immediately,  found  themselves  in  a  minority.f    This  was  fol* 
lawed  by  a  resolution  to  return  to  Atbole,  the  reason  foe  which  will  be 
mentioned  anon«     As  matters  stood,  the  chances  of  victory  on  either 
side  may  be  considered  to  have  been  pretty  fiiirly  balanced,  but  subse«> 
quent  events  showed  that  Cannan  in  the  present  instance  omitted  the 
best  opportunity  be  was  ever  destined  to  have  of  gaining  a  victory 
which  might  have  decided  the  fote  of  Scotland. 

•  Memoirs  of  Dundee.  f  Ibid. 
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g<i9D9  the  aveaiDg  €f  Un  day  ke  arrured  At  Strakfabdgie,  Btlttcted  groimfl 
BUit^bl^  fer  the  dbsmpfeftOB  lof  forre*  be  had  witJi  hbn«  fiver  .aince*  he 
left  Kert)i>»  hia  men  badelepti&tbe'Opee  fielda  mibout  a  teotiO'ei»«»^ 
lbeio>  And  they  had  been  gieatij  pkiehed  Jdt  peoruleiie^  >  So  Inmiwil^ 
had  Mackay  kit  AberdeeU)  tbet  he.  did  not  witit  Ibr  eome  bl'ead' Whieb 
bed.beea  eedeied  to  be  peafAMl  fee  hie  rna^  aad  so  uneerti^  w  be 
of  ibe  route  be  iidgbl  take^  tbalbe  oeoid  give  no  diteolioiie^r  aendiag' 
it  eftcr  bun*  The: want  of  p^ovlsioai  wasa aexioift  ebsiacl^,  and  be 
found  on  hie  aidvalat  StretbbDgie>  thai  irithoiit  a  «ttp^>  A>r  wili<di<fae 
relied  «d  Aberdeen^be  eould  not  proceed  ftur^er.  BeiAf  apprebeeiei^e 
thaA  the  duke  of  Gonion'etenaiiti  would  aoqualiit  the  ^nemy  ef  the 
stations  of  his  outposts,  wh6  migkli  ehoukl  an  attack  upoti  him' be  eeu^ 
temptoted  daring  the  vight,  attempt  to  elude  tibem^  hfr  dfdtidt  plaee^^ 
sentinelfl  tiH  it  beeame  dork,  and  thus  prevented  the  eountry  peofle 
froan  aoq|tti?iiig  any-  knowledge  of  their  po^lioos.-  '  As'  he  >fni»  desifoue 
toshew  bKosielf  to  <be enen^  as  soon  as  he  iftiOuld  be  joined  by  Rayt* 
foitfs  dfagoensi  which  he  daily  looked  for,  he  sent  out  next  moaning 
a  partf  of  a  faundned  b6r>ie  aikder  8it  George  Gordon  6f  Bd4nglassie; 
to  reeonaoitre  the  enemy's  position,  and  on  the  (bUowing  day  de<> 
spatehed  Sit  Geoi^  at  the  bead  of  «t  larger  party  for  the  eamepurpoee; 
but  in  enetber  direction,  es  he  hod  been  iikfernied  &at  Cattuoli,  in  ex- 

*  ■ 

pectation  of  a-  second  rkSt^  bad  laid  an  amlniscade  for  the  patty.  While 
walling  for  bread  for  his-  army  ftoat  Aberdeen,  Mspckay  received  infel'^ 
ligence  that  Gannan  had  r^sed  his  camp  and  was  in  motion  towards 
the  D^*  Although  his  men  we^e  almost  worn  out  with'  extr^me^lb- 
tigue,  being  kept  under  arms  eveiy  night  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
only  allowed  an  occasiotaai  repose  by  turns  during  the  day-time,  the 
general  resolred  io  follow  Cannan  with  all  possible  despatch. 

llie  cause  of  Cannan's  movement  was  owing  to  the  followifig  cir- 
cumstances. The  privy  council  wishing  to  obtain  possession  Of  the 
castles  of  Blair  and  Rnlarig,  had  sent  a  letter  to  Mackay  at  Strathbogie 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  these  places  before  the  rainy  season  should 
set  fti,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  putting  garrisons  into  Aem. 
Mackay,  in  answer,  stated  his  inability  to  undertake  such  a  service  in 
the  face  of  the  formidable  force  which  lay  so  near  him,  add  that  he  did 
not  conceive  there  was  any  necessity  for  being  in  such  a  hurry,  as  from 
tlie  proximity  of  these  castles  to  the  low  country,  he  could  make  him- 
self master  of  them  at  any  time  if  sufficiently  strong.  But  he  observed^ 
that  if  the  council  was  very  bent  upon  the  undertaking,  they  might  di- 
rect Sir  John  Lanier  to  order  some  foot  and  Berkeley's  regiment  to  join 
him  from  Forfar,  and  with  these  and  three  battalions  of  the  Dutch  re- 
giments, irhich  had  not  been  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  then  at 
Perth,  to  execute  that  piece  of  service.  Upon  receiving  Mackay's  an- 
swer, the  council  ordered  the  earl  of  Angus's  regiment,  known  by  the 
name  of  the   Cameronian  regiment — a  band   of  religious  enthusiasts 
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ham  tkc  westw^td  advance  ^  Diinkeldy  with  ^be  viefw,  it  i»  Mtpposed,  bf 
supporting  La»ver.  ^acfcaf  VKfl  quils  aveise  to  Ike  eniployme»t'of- 
those  men,  and  he  disapproved  of  the  plan  of  posting  them  so  near  the 
Highlands^  the  efieotof  whioh,  he  obsem^edi  would  bei»  that  tiiey  wtnM 
be  insteatly  attached,  ^^becaaee  the  eoemy  had  oot  each  pttejMKce*  at 
any  of  die  foreea  as  at  this  regiiaeiit^  whom  they  called  the  Cameroti«' 
ian  KQgiaieaty  whose  -oppttssion  againet  i^l  aaeh  as  were  net  of  theif 
owB  aeotimentSy  made  them  gemwally  hated  and  feared  in  the  aorthem 
comitiei»"*  A4aiordiDglyi  so  sooner  had  they  encamped  at  Duofceld, 
than  a  design  was  Ipraied  hy  soma  of  King  James's  friends  in  Athole  to 
cut  theai  oft  aad  a  ootiee  waa  sent  to  Canoaa  to  iBtum  aonth' with  that 
view,  te  coneequeiipoof  whieh,  be  raised  his  csmp  and  proeecded  aiii<» 
denly  towardb  the  Dee»  sa  already  mentioned.. 

Maekay  'followed  iiim  ia  the  direetion  of  Cromari  and  hating  asecr* 
taiiKedy  on  aniving  at  the  Dee^  that.  Gaanan  had  erossed  the  hUlaand 
entowd  the  Medrnsand  Angus,  he  made  a  rapid  raoveattnt-  dovn  that 
riyartlpwarda  Aberdeeii,  as  he  did  not  eonstdev  it  safe  to  venture  htscaval- 
ry9whj.9hdid  pot  exceed  twelve,huadi«d  meo»  among  thremoaBtaias*  On 
araviog  at  Abesdeen^  ho  sent  .an-  express  to  Sir  John  Laniel*  annoaooiog 
the  a4Yanoe  of  Capnaoy  and ,  to  prevent  the  Highlanders  kom  making 
any.iaroadiy  he  eent  put.  small  pfirties  of  his  men  to^sooaptheneigh- 
bquriog  country.  'When  I^oier  was  inforaied  of  Cannaa's  af^roach» 
he  left'For&r»  where  he  was  posted  with  hia  own  aad  Berkeley's  regi« 
meiity  for  Brechin,  near  which  toiwi^  the  enemy  had  advaaoed.  Some 
skirmishing  took  place  between  the  advanced  posts,  with  lose  on. both 
sides*  The  mghhrndenv  tl^reupon,  retii^  to  the  hills,  and  Lanier,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the. object  of  Canaan's  nuurch,  returned  to  Forfar. 
Hcffe  he  received  orders  from  the  privy  council  to  march  to  the  castles 
of  Blair  and  Finlarig,  iu  consequence  of  whidi  he  proceeded  to  Cupar- 
A^gus  the  following  day,  where  iotelligeuce  was  brought  him  from  Co- 
lonel Bamsay,  that  the  Highlander  were  marching  upon  Dunkeld,  and 
he  was  informed  at  the  same  time  that  the  Cameronian  regiment,,  which 
was  disadvantageously  posted,  would  assuredly  be  defeated,  if  not  imme- 
diately supported.  Instead  of  sending  any  instructions  to  Ramsay,  who 
required  his  advice,  Lanier  delayed  forwarding  any  answer  till  he  should 
arrive  at  Perth  the  following  day,  ^'  in  which  interim  (says  M^kay),  if 
the  providence  of  God  had  not  blinded  Cannan,  and  disheartened  his 
Highlanders  from  continuing  their  attack,  the  regiment  had  certainly 
been  lost,  for  they  had  two  full  days'  time  to  carry  them,  and  all  theii 
defence  was  but  low  gardens,  in  most  places  not  above  four  fieet  high."f 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  the  Cameronians,  in 
expe<^tion  of  an  attack,  began  to  entrench  themselves  within  some  in- 
closures  about  the  marquis  of  Athole's  house  at  Dunkeld.  The  country 
people,  in  parties  of  ten  and  twenty,  appeared  during  the  morning  oo 

'Memoir^  p.  60.  f  Ibid. 
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the^ Q6ig)ibpujnng hills,  .apdafn^U  fpvr.iA  tb^oafteiinopii  a  ]}^j  qi  akoui 
Ihr^e. hundred  mep  d»'«w,  ^p  <;>o  a  hill  to  th^:  north  toi  DuDkolKl,  whence 
they  despatched  a  ^[aesaenger^  wha  carri^  >rbalbeit  wjqiwunted  by  a 
white  cU>th  as  a  flag  of  truc^>  with,  abetter  wjihiHiA  anf  swhscn^ptlDD, 
addressed  to  J^ieutenant-Colonel  CLeland,  ^he„«ffnunaiidtng9ffieer,.  of 
the  following  tenor  >^^'^  We  the  gentlemen .  assembled  baui^  infomaed 
that  ye  intend  to  burn, the  town,  deske  to  Inp^w  whether  ye  opme,ibr 
.  peace  or  war^  and  do  certify  you,  that  if  ye  burn  a^y.one  houses  we 
;  wUl  destroy  you/'  To  which  conununtcation  Lieutenant^Colonel  Cle- 
land  replied  as  follows: — *<  We  are  faithful  subjects  to  King  Wittiaia 
and  Queen  Mary^  and  enemies  to  their  enemies ;  and  if  yoi^  whp  send 
these  threats,  shall  make  any  hostile  appearand,  we  will  buxn  all*  that 
belongs  to  you,  and  otherwise  chastise  you  as  you  deserve*" 

On  the  first  alarm  of  the  Highlanders*  approach  to  Dunkeld,  Colonel 
Ramsay  sent  up  some  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  under  Lord  Car- 
dross  to  assist  the  Cameronians  in  case  of  attack.     This  party  arrived 
at  Dunkeld  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  ike  Higblanden  not  being  yet 
sufHciently  numerous,  showed  no  disposition,  to  attack  the  Cameronians 
that  day.    At  night,  CJeland  received  intelligenoe  that  the  fiery  eiioss 
had  been  sent  round,  and  that  a  considerable  ga^evng  had  taken  place, 
and  next  moroing  the  Highlanders  began  to  i^pear  in  laige  parties 
among  the  hills»  between  whom  and  soo^  detiMsbed.  p#i:tie/s  of  horse  and 
foot  which  Cleland  sent  out  to  scour  the  couat^,  some  brisk  skir- 
mishing took  place  during  the  day*     The  Highhindeiv  having  retired, 
Cleland's  forces  returned  to  Dunkeld  in  the  eveni^gy  where  Lord  Car- 
dross  received  an  order  from  Colonel  Kaiiisay:to  return,  instantly  to 
Perth,  from  an  absurd  af^rehensioo  that  the  .cs^^alry  could  be  ^  little 
use  in  defendixig  the  position  occupied  by  the  Cameronian  reginent. 
When  Cleland,  who,  according  to  Mapkay*  was  ^  a.  sensible  resolute 
man,   though  not  much  of  a  soldier,"  was  informed  of  this  extra- 
ordinary mandate,  he  remonstrated  with  Cardross  In  the  strcingest  man- 
ner against  complying  with  it,  as  the  safety  of  his  regiment  might  be 
.  involved  in  the  result ;  but  his  lordship  pleaded  his  instimctions,  which 
gave  him  no  discretionary  power^  and  he  departed  for  Perth  the  same 
evening.     Clelaad*s  obvious  course  was  to  haive  followed  the  cavalry, 
but  though  the  danger  was  imminent,  he  disdained  to  abandon  the -post 
which  had  been  assigned  him,  and  prevailed  nfan  his  taen  to  reosain 
and  meet  the  enemy  at  all  hasards« 

The  parties  which  had  appeared  during  the  day  consisted  entivdy  of 
.  Athde-men,  whose  numbers  did  not  probably  exceed  ifive  or  six  hun- 
dred ;  but  in  the  evening  they  were  joined  by  the  whole  c^  Csoutan's 
ierce,  amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand.  To  the  great  surprise 
and  dismay  of  the  Cameronians,  this  formidable  body  appeared  at  six 
o'clock  next  morning,  being  Wednesday  the  twenty^nt  of  August, 
on  the  hills  about  Dunkeld  formed  in  order  of  battle.  The  situation  of 
the  Cameronians  was  now  critical  in  the  extreme.     They  bad  no  alter- 
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^  tt^-te  but' to  %ht  dr  mirrtntf^r,  tor  Vettiftat  Was  not  in  their  powir.  A 
^Hulatiori  W6u)d  Kave' been  the  obvf^ad  eodrde,  btit  the  great  abh6r- 
recce  ih  w1i!6!i  the  Camer^iatis  were  b^Id  'by  Ifhe  Highlatiders,  gave 

<  fttiot  hopes  br  o^tahnAg  the  tisual  term^  bf  eiviHzed  ti^arfkre  from  the 
iifvetemte  host 'irbieh  hung  over  ihetn  oh   the  MTniuiiding  heights. 

'They,  yierefore,  adopted  the  desperate  reioliition  of  defending  them- 
selves to  the  last  (extremity,  antf  they  hoped,  that  by  posting  themselves 

'  advantageously^  behind  the  walls  knd  enclosures  adjoining  the  village  and 
Dunkeld-house,  they  would  be  able  to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  check 
till  some  relief  might  arrive. 

The  Cameronian  commander  accordingly  made  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  defence.  He  first  posted  parties  of  his  men  in  the  cathedral 
and  steeple,  and  in  Dunkeld-house.  The  remainder  of  his  men  he  dis- 
posed behind  (he  walls  of  the  adjoining  gardens  and  parks,  and  along 
some  ditches  which  he  caused  to  be  thrown  up  to  extend  his  line  of 
defence.  All  these  arrangements  were  completed  before  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  about  which  time  ^e  Highlanders  appeared  moving 
down  the  hills  towards  Dmikeld.  Desirous  to  gain  possession  of  the 
town,  to  dislodge  the  Cameronians,  or  to  draw  off  their  attention  from 
the  points  where  he  meant  to  direct  bis  main  attack,'  Cannan  despatch- 
ed a  small  train  of  artillery  down  a  litde  hill  near  the  town,  accom- 
panied by  a  hundred  men  clad  in  armour,  who  were  followed  by  a  party 
of  Highlanders  on  foot*  To  prevent  the  Cameronians  from  escaping 
by  the  ford  across  the  Tay,  he  sent  two  troops  of  horse  round  the  town, 

'  who  took  up  a  position  betwixt  the  ford  and  the  church,  while  two  other 
troops  were  placed  at  the  opposite  iend  of  the  town.  When  the  par- 
ty arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  they  were  opposed  by  a  small  body 
of  men  whom  Cleland  had  posted  behind  a  stone  wall,  but  after  some 
smait  firing,  this  body  was  obliged  to  give  way  and  to  retire  to  Dtrakeld- 
-  house.  Another  party  of  the  Cameronians,  which  had  been  posted  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  was  obliged  also  to  retire.  Having  forced 
the  outposts,  the  whole  body  of  the  Highlandetv  rushed  foriously  into 
the  town,  which  they  entered  at  four  different  points  at  once.  The  Ca- 
meroniane,  however,  firmly  maintafaied  their  ground  within  the  enclosures, 
from  which  tb^  kept  up  a  galling  and  destructive  fire  upon  the  High- 
i  landers,  who  in  varo  attempted  to  dislodge  them.  Finding  their  broad- 
awords  of  little  avail  against  the  pikes  and  halberts  of  an  enemy  protect- 
ed by  stone  walls,  the  Highlanders  retired  to  the  houses  and  the  heights 
"  near  the  town^  from  which  they  kept  up  a  sharp  though  ineffoctual  fire 
upon  the  Cameronians,  who  returned  it  with  much  better  effect.  The 
Cameronians,  however,  soon  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of 
Cleland,  their  brave  commander,  who,  in  the  act  of  exhorting  his  men 
to  stand  firm  to  their  poets,  waa  mortally  wounded  by  two  bullets,  one 
of  whieh  pierced  his  liver,  and  the  other  entered  his  head  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  within  an  hour  after  the  engagement  commenccMl. 
Aware  of  his  fate,  he  attempted  to  gain  Dunkdd-house,  lest  his  men. 
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BCQ'ing  him  expire,  miglit  become  diBpiritfd ;  but  be  was  unablp  to  rciwh 
tlie  tbreeholds  and  expired  in  their  presence* 

During  three  hours  an  incessant  firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides, 
which  might  have  continued  for  several  hours  longer  without  producing 
any  definite  result^  unless,  indeed,  the  ammusttion  of  either  party  had  be- 
come exhausted.  Probably  finom  the  dread  of  sveh  a  oontingvaey,  which  • 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Cameronians,  Captain  Monro,  to  ^^hpm, 
on  the  death  of  Cleland,  the  command  had  follen,  resolyed  to  attempt  to  ^ 
dfelodge  the  Highlanders  from  the  homes  by  setting  the  town  on  fitew  He: 
accordingly  sent  into  the  town  several  small  parties  of  pikemen  with  bvrn- 
ing- faggots  upon  the  points  of  their  pikes  to  set  fire  to  the  bouses  Ul  which 
tlte  Highlanders  w^re  posted,  and  who  executed  their  orders  with  s«cb 
promptitude,  that  in  a  short  time  the  ^ole  town  was  hi  a  confiagratton. 
The  scene  which  the  town  now  presented,  was  one  of  the  most  heart-  . 
rending  description.  The  din  of  majf  was  indeed  no  longer  heard, 
but  a  more  terrific  sound  had  suc<^ded,  fh>m  the  wild  (rfirieks  and  ac^"* 
cents  of  despair  which  issued  from  the  dense  mass  of  smoke  and  flame 
which  enveloped  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  To  add  to  the  calamity,  the 
pikemen  had  locked  the  doors  of  6uch  of  the  houses  as  had  keys  stand- 
ing in  them,  and  the  unhappy  intruders  being  thus  cut  off  fi*om  escape, 
perished  in  the  flames.  No  less  than  sixteen  Highlanders  were,  in  conse- 
quence burnt  to  death  in  one  house.  With  the  exception  of  three  houses, 
possessed  by  the  Cameronians,  the  whole  of  the  town  was  eonsumed. 

The  Highlanders  finding  their  ammunitioa  al!  sp^t,*  and  aeeing 
that  they  could  no  longer  maintain  themselves  among  the  niinsof  the 
town,  began  to  retire  to  the  hills  about  eleven  o'clock^  after  having  sus-. 
tained  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men.  The  Cameronians,  whose 
loss  was  triflfng,  on  seeing  the  Highlanders  depart,  set  up  a  loud  shout; 
threw  up  their  caps,  beat  their  drums,  and  waved  their  colours  in  token 
df  triumph,,  demonstfations  which  must  have  been  exceedingly  galling 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Highlanders,  who  only  fbur  houm  befote  had  as- 
sured themselves  of  an  easy  conquest.  It  b  stated  in  the  Cafiaeronian . 
acoouut  of  the  battle,  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Cannan  to  induce 
the  Highlanders  t6  renew  the  attack,  but  they  declined,  for  thia  reasbn, 
that  although  still  ready  to  fight  with  men,  tliey  would  not  again  ei^- 
Gounter  devils^f  To  show  their  gratitude  to  God  for  **  so  miraculou* . 
a  victory,"  the  Cameronians  spent  a  considerable  part  of  th«  afternoon 
in  singing  psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

The  Highlanders  were  greatly  discouraged  by  the  repulse  which  they 
sustained  at  Dunkeld,  and  they  attributed  the  misfortune  to  the  incapa- 
city of  Cannau,  in  whom  they  in  consequence  lost  confidence.  Perceiving 
tiiat  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  field  with  any  probability  of  succesa 
under  such  a  commander,  th^  retired  to  Blair,  and  after  entering  into  a 
bond  of  association  to  support  the  cause  of  King  James,  and  for  mutual 

*  fiHlcarras.  f  iJfe  and  Diary  of  Colonel  Blackader. 
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proteotiOD,  they  departed  for  their  homes,  leaving  Cannan  and 
his  Irish  troops  and  the  few  lowland  gentlemen  to  shift  fi>r  them- 
selves. Cannan  went  to  Mull  and  resided  with  the  chief  Of  Ma<s 
lean.  • 

«  •''We^  Lord  Jame^  M^rhy,  PMfIek  Stewart  of  BtaiadiMi,  Sir  Jofak  M^Imii,  S(r 
Donald  M'0o«al4,  6ir  fine*  CaarkUODt  Oengisriei  BMb0siil%  Sir  AlexAndar  Mac* 
Leap.  Apptiv  EoTeray*  Koppool^  Oleneoe,  Strowan,  Calocbele,  Lieut,-CoL  M*Gre. 
gor,  fiara.  Large,  M'Naugliten,  do  hereby  bind  and  oUlge  ouraelvei,  for  his  Mijeity^a 
•eWiee  and  our  <ywn  eafetfes,  to  meet  at  tiie    -  day 

of  -S^ptcidber  nejct,  and  brhig  akng  wltb  oa  i^ndble  men.    Thai  ia  lo 

my^  JLord  James  Murray  and  Ballecban  Sir  John  M'Lean  200,  Sir  Donald 

M'Donaid  SOO,  Sir  £wen  Cameron  900,  Glengarie  800,  Benbecula  800^  Sir  Alexander 
McLean  nO,  Apptn  100,  £nveray  100^  Keppoch  100,  Lieut -Col.  McGregor  100^  Ca. 
lochelefid,  StrewMiOO,  fiaim60^  GieaoDeOOb  M'Kaiigliten  Mr  Large  SO;  but  in  case- 
any  of  the  rebels  sludl  aaauiU  or  attacic  any  of  the  abore-named  persona  betwixt  the  date 
hereof  and  the  said  day  of  rendesrou^  we  do  all  aolomnly  promise  to  assist  one  another  to 
the  utmoat  of  our  power^  as  witness  these  pnesents,  irfgn^  by  us  at  the  cSstle  of  Dlatri 
th^  tMth  of  Augast,  1680  j-eam.-^AI.  Robertson,  XX  M'Neil,  Alex.  If *I>onald»  Dob 
McGregor,  Alex.  M'Donell,  D.  McDonald,  D.  M<D.  of  Benbecula,  Al.  M'Donalc^ 
Tho.  Fat^rson,  Jo.  M'Leane^  £.  Cameron  of  Lochlel,  Al.  Stuart"-— JZseordt  of  Fear- 

Seven  days  before  the  date  of  this  bond,  these  associates,  and  other  friends,  sent  tlie 
following  characteristic  letter  to  Ma<^y,  hi  answer  to  a  friend^  Invitation  from  htm 
to  lay  down  thefr  arms:— 

*■  Bine,  17th  August,  1099. 
'•  Sir, 

"  We  recdVed  your  letter  from  Strathbogy,  and  we  saw  that  yo«  wrote  t» 
Bxlgadler  Cmnan  firom  St  Johnstoiiiiy  to  which  we  gayea.  dvfl  rstom,  fotby  telling 
tlias  yoit  support  yotirselres  by  Actions  and  stories  (a  thing  known  all  the  world  over},  ia 
no  railing.  The  Christian  means  (as  you  say  in  your  Uist)  you  make  use  of  to  advance 
the  good  cause  by,  Is  evident  to  all  the  wortd,  and  the  argument  you  use  to  move  us  t0 
addfess  your  govenmisiity  b  oensequeuHal  to  Ike  whole;  for  instead  of  telling  m  vrhat 
gofd  Christians^  meu  of  honour,  good  subjects,  and  good  neighbours,  ought  to  dc^  you 
tell  us  in  both  yottr  letters^  that  his  Migesty  has  hot  wars  in  Ireland,  and  cannot  in 
hatte  corns  to  us,  whidh,  though  it  w«rs  as  true  as  we  ioiow  it  is  not,  Is  only  an  argu- 
ment tMn  saftAy  and  titfttrtst.  •  And  tiiat  you  nuy  know  the-  seudments  of  men  el 
honour,  we  declare  to  you  and  all  the  woi;^«  we  acorn  youf  usurper,  and  the  indemni- 
ties of  his  government;  and  to  save  you  farther  trouble  by  your  frequent  invitations, 
we  assure  you  that  we  are  satisfied  our  king  will  take  hfs  owti  time  and  vray  ttf  manage 
his  dominions  asid  punish  his  sebeis ;  and  akhoi^h  he  should  sand  no  asslstasioe  to 
us  al.  ally  we  wiU  die  with  our  swnnts  In  our  bands  befi>r»  we  fail  in  our  loyalty  and 
sworn  allegiance  to  our  sovereign.  Judge,  then,  what  effect  Duke  Hamilton's  letter  has 
upon  us;  but  you  have  got  an  honourable  father  for  this  story  from  Ireland,  and  al- 
tkeugh  we  can  better  lell  you  how  mutters  go  in  Inland,  and  that  we  pity  those  on 
wKem  eiKb  stories  iurr9  inflnenoe^  yet  we  have  no  orders  to  offer  condltionB  lo  any 
rsbeb;  we  allow  them  and  his  grace  to  believe  on  and  take  your  measures  by  your 
success,  tiU  his  Mi^esty's  farther  orders.  Sir,  We  thank  yon  for  the  good  meaning  of 
yuurfhvitation,  (though  we  are  confident  you  had  no  hope  of  suooess.)  And  we  will 
shsortly  endeavour  to  give  you  a  requitaWiind  those  of  us  who  live  in  felsnds  have  al* 
r^y  seen  apd  defied  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  ftlgates.  We  are.  Sir,  your  aflec. 
tfonate  and  humble  servants.  Jo.  MacLeane»  E.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  C.  M*Kentie, 
D.  Mackdonald,  John  Grant  of  Balnadalocii,  Pa.  Steuart,  J.  M'Kacfatane,  Alexr. 
M'Dondd^  A.  M'Nachtan,  Jo.  Cameron.  Tho.  Farqrson,  H.  M*Lean  of  Lochbuye, 
Alexr.  M'Donel),  D.  M'D.  of  Benbecula,  R.  MacNeill  of  Bara,  D.  M*Neiil,  Ua. 
M*Donald,  J.  M' Donald,  Alexr.  Maclaine.  We  have  returned  your  letter  from  Duke 
Hamilton,  because  you  have  more  use  for  it  thui  wn,^-^  J^urUamentarjf  Reeordi. 
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In  the  meantime  Mackay  left  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
Lanier,  leaving  behind  him  Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  with  his  regiment 
and  nine  troops  of  cavalry,  to  keep  the  adjoining  northern  counties  in 
awe.  At  Brechin  he  learnt  that  Lanier  had  received  an  order  from  the 
privy  council  to  march  into  Athole,  in  consequence  of  which  infor- 
mation he  sent  an  express  to  him  to  delay  his  march  till  he  should 
join  him,  a  junction  which  he  effected  at  Perth  on  the  twenty -sixth  of 
August  He  thereafter  left  Perth,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  forces 
which  he  found  there  assembled,  and  took  the  route  to  Blair.  It  was 
clearly  the  interest  of  James's  party  to  have  burned  the  castle  of  Blair, 
so  as  to  prevent  Mackay  from  placing  a  garrison  in  it  to  overawe  the 
neighbouring  country ;  but  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Highlanders, 
they  were  deterred  from  putting  it  in  execution  by  a  message  from 
Mackay,  who  threatened,  in  the  event  of  the  castle  being  burnt,  to 
raze  every  house  in  Athole  to  the  ground,  and  to  bum  and  destroy  all 
the  com  in  that  country.  Mackay  remained  ten  days  at  the  castle  of 
Blair,  during  which  time  many  of  the  Athole  people  took  advantage  of 
an  indemnity  which  he  offered  them,  and  delivered  up  their  arms.  Hav- 
ing placed  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men  in  the  castle,  and  given  orders 
to  raise  a  pallisade  and  breast-work  round  it,  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  Perth  in  consequence  of  continual  rains,  which  made  him  also  forego 
a  resolution  he  had  entertained  of  marching  to  the  head  of  Loch  Tay, 
and,  placing  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Finlarig,  belonging  to  the  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  who,  according  to  him,  was  **•  one  of  the  chiefest  and 
cunningest  fomenters  of  the  trouble  of  that  kingdom  (Scotland),  not  for 
love  of  King  James,  but  to  make  himself  necessary  to  the  government.''* 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  this  nobleman  fully  corroborated  this  opi- 
nion. After  the  rains  had  subsided,  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men 
under  Lord  Cardross,  took  possesion  of  Finlarig  oastle,  notwithstanding 
the  proprietor  had,  shortly  before,  taken  the  oaths  to  the  government, 
and  found  bail  for  his  allegiance. 

While  the  death  of  Dundee  seemed  to  give  stability  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Scotland  on  the  one  hand,  its  safety  appeared  to  be  endangered 
on  the  other,  by  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  which  agitated  the  par- 
liament. Among  the  persons  who  had  been  instmmental  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  there  were  some  who,  although  they  pretended  a 
great  zeal  for  religion,  were  impelled  by  no  other  motive  than  personal 
interest,  and  who,  seeing  that  their  expectations  were  not  to  be  realized 
and  that  all  the  offices  of  trust  were  monopolized  by  a  few  favourites 
about  court,  became  factious  and  impatient,  and  were  ready  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  overturning  the  government.  Sir 
James  Montgomery  was  at  the  head  of  this  disaffected  party,  which,  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  held  several  private  meetings.  The  result  was,  that 
a  most  extraordinary  and  unnatural  coalition  took  place  between  the  Ja- 

•  Memoirs,  p.  78> 
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cobiteft  and  the  discontented  Presbyterians  fbrthe  restoratioti  of  King 
James.  By  unking  tlieir  votes  in  pariiament  tbey  expeeted  to  embar- 
rass the  government,  and  rndte  it  odious  to  the  people,  and  thereby  pave 
the  way  ibr  the  return  of  the  exiled  monarch ;  but  th«ir  designs  were 
disconcerted  by  a  discovery  of  the  plot. 

Maclcay  had  now  grown  heartily  tired  of  the  service,  and  as  his  plans 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  Highlands  had  been  treated  with  iDdiffbrence 
or  neglect  by  the  government,  he  became  desirous  to  resign  liis  commis- 
sion, and  retire  to  Holland,  his  adopted  country,  there  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  dayn  in  peace.  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  •*- 
tuation  of  bis  native  country  at  the  period  Sn  question  lo  induce  him  i» 
remain.  An  unpaid,  dborderly,  and  mutinous  army;  an  oppressed 
people,  a  discofntented  nobility,  a  divided  parliament  and  txmncil; 
^'  church  divided  into  two  niore  irreooneil^ble  fictions,  though  both 
calling  themsehes  Protestants,  than  Rome  and  Geneva,''  matters 
deemed  *  of  so  little  importance  by  the  first  reformers  as  seareely  to  be 
iheniioned  in  their  writings  prefeired  by  the  <<  leligiens  cealots"  of  those' 
dii^totiieWell*beiDg  of  the  wliok  Protestant  divch,  the  Episcopal 
mfaisters  who  had  been  efeeted  preaching  ^*  King  James  more  than 
Oikrist,  as  they  had  been  aecustomed  to^  taVao  paasive  obedienee  mom 
than  the  gospel  for  tieir  text «"«— these  oonsideratioBs  aU  tended  to  dis* 
gust  a  man  of  a  moderate  and  ooneiliatbig  diqpositicm  like  Maoki^>  and 
made  him  ^'leokn^nm  Soalsmen  of  (iuMe  times  in  general,  as  void  of 
xeri  for  tfaehr  vdigion  and  natarid  affec^on,  seeiog  ali  men  bunt  after 
their  parttcuhnr  advantages^  and  oooe  minding  moerely  and  self-denl* 
6d]y  the  commoB  good,  whieb  gaive  Jum  a.  jpeal-.  distaste  of  tiie  oountiy 
and  service;  rfsoihriDg  fvokn  that  time  forward  to  disengage  himself  out 
of  it  as  seen  as  possible  lie  eeeld  get  it  doney  and  that  the  service  could 
allow  of."  *  Maiduq^  however^  foiled  in  obtaining  even  a  temporary 
leave  of  aboenoe  daring  the  winter  by  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Melyiik 
and  Viscount  Tarbet,  who,  as  he  says,  suspecting  an  interview  with 
William,  wbo  was  Ihcn  in  Holland,  to  be  the.  object  of  his  proposed 
VMit  thither,  were  afraid  that  be  would  induce  William  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem different  from  that  hitherto  followed  in  the  managiement  of  Scottish 
affiura. 

•  Mackay  finding  that  he  would  not  succeed  in  his  application  for  leave 
of  absence^  began  to  apply  himself  with  great  persevecaoce  to  aooom- 
plish  his  kmg-desired  project  of  erecUng  a  fort  at  Inverlochy>  capable 
ef  eontuningten  or  twelve  hundred  men,  to  keep  the  western  High* 
landers*  in  ehecL  In  a  communication  which  he  made  to  King  William 
fur  the  sulijeet,  he  requested  to  be  supplied  with  three  frigates  of  about 
thirty  guns  each,  ten  or  twelve  ships  of  burden*  and  three  or  four 
donen  of  large  boals,  three  thousand  muskets,  four  hundred  chevaux  de 
firiitt  and  two  thousand  spad^'sbovels,  and  pickaxes,  with  money  suf- 

•  Memoin^  p.  77. 
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ficient  to  purchase  two  months'  provisiont  for  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  On  receiying  these  suppliesy  he  proposed  to  march  with  this 
force  through  Argyle  about  the  end  of  March,  as  far  as  Dunstaffnage, 
where  he  meant  to  embark  his  men  in  the  ships,  and  thence  proceed 
to  Inverlochy,  and  land  them  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
ships  of  war.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  this  proposal  either 
by  William  or  his  minbters,  notwithstanding  its  importance  was  urged 
in  repeated  letters  from  Mackay,  who,  in  consequence,  grew  quite  im« 
patient,  and  threatened  to  throw  up  his  commission.  At  length  the 
privy  council  having,  at  his  request,  written  a  letter  to  the  king  on 
the  subject,  he  ordered  the  frigates  to  be  sent  down,  with  some  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  implements  for  commencing  the  work ;  but  the 
required  supply  of  money  was  not  forthcoming,  without  which  the 
expedition  could  not  be  undertaken.  Anxious,  however,  to  get  the  fort 
erected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  Mackay  offered  to  the  privy 
council  to  proceed  to  Inverlochy  with  a  select  detachment  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  provided  they  would  give  him  provisions  for  three  months ; 
but  although  a  sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  would  have  almost 
sufficed  for  this  purpose,  the  council  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  raising 
the  money.*  In  this  emergency  he  applied  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the 
magistrates  of  which  undertook  to  hire  vessels  for  transporting  the  de- 
tachment, and  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  provisions,  and  such 
articles  as  he  might  require  for  completing  the  fort,  in  addition  to  those 
sent  down  from  £ngland.t  Major  Ferguson,  who  was  appointed  to 
command  this  expedidon,  repaired  to  Glasgow ;  but  he  was  detained 
there  about  five  weeks  waiting  for  the  provisions.  The  news,  however^ 
of  such  an  armament  being  in  preparation,  and  a  report  purposely  cir- 
culated by  Mackay,  that  it  was  much  larger  than  it  actually  was,  having 
reached  the  Highlands,  had  the  effect  of  preventing  many  of  the  islanders 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  mainland  from  joining  Major-Ge- 
neral  Buchan,  who  took  the  field  in  April  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Before  the  arrival  of  this  officer,  the  Highlanders  had  resolved  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  having 
in  consequence  of  their  defeat  at  Dunkeld,  lost  confidence  iaCannan,  as 
a  commander.  After  that  disaster,  Lochiel  and  the  other  Jacobite  chieft 
had  represented  to  James  the  precarious  state  of  his  affiurs  in  Scotland, 
and  the  necessity  there  was  for  sending  them  aid ;  but  James  was  too  much 
occupied  with  preparations  for  resisting  a  threatened  invasion  of  Ilreland, 
by  his  son-in-law,  to  attend  much  to  his  Scottish  concerns*  He,  how- 
ever, sent  over  a  vessel  with  some  clothes,  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions, and  a  few  Irish  officers,  among  whom  was  Major-Greneral 
Buchan,  with  a  commission,  as  commander-in-chief,  of  all  the  Jacobite 
forces  in  Scotland. 

On  Buchan's  arrival,  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  and  principal  officers, 

*  Mackay's  Memoin^  p.  8fi.  f  Pogo  80. 
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was  held  at  Keppoch,  to  deliberate  upon  the  course  they  ought  to  pur- 
sue. As  no  reinforcement  had  arrived  from  Ireland,  and  as  the  plot 
between  the  Jacobites,  and  the  disappointed  chiefs  of  the  Presbyterians, 
which  had  raised  the  expectations  of  King  James's  partizans,  had  been 
discovered,  the  meeting  was  divided  in  opinion,  upon  the  expediency 
of  renewing  hostilities.  Some,  thinking  the  cause  quite  desperate,  pro* 
posed  to  submit  to  the  government,  which  they  knew  was  quite  disposed 
to  grant  them  the  most  favourable  terms;  but  this  proposition  was 
warmly  resisted  by  Lochiel,  who  had  great  influence  with  his  fellow 
chie&.  He  stated  that  he  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  more  desperate  than  that  of  his  royal  brother  now 
was,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Ireland,  and  who  had 
many  friends  in  3ritain,  ready  to  declare  themselves,  when  a  fit  op- 
portunity ofiered ;  that  under  these  circumstances,  he  considered  they 
would  disgrace  themselves,  if  they  abandoned  the  cause  they  had  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  defend,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  neither  listen 
to  terms  from  the  government,  nor  lay  down  his  arms,  without  an 
express  order  from  King  James  himself.  In  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  continue  the  war ;  but  as  the 
labours  of  the  spring  season  were  not  over,  they  postponed  the  muster 
of  the  clans,  till  those  should  be  completed ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
directed  Major  General  Buchan,  to  employ  the  interval  in  beating  up 
the  enemy's  quarters,  along  the  borders  of  the  lowlands,  for  which  purpose, 
a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  foot  was  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal.* 

When  Mackay  heard  that  Buchan  had  taken  the  field,  he  sent  an 
express  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston, — whom  he  had  despatched  north 
from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  with  his  regiment,  in  the  month  of  January, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Highlanders, — to  keep  a  sharp  ouUook  after 
Buchan,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  probably  make  a  descent  upon  the 
lowlands  of  Moray  or  Banfi*.  Sir  Thomas  had  at  this  time,  besides  his 
own  regiment  of  dragoons,  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  some  troops  of 
horse,  under  his  command,  posted  in  and  about  the  town  of  Inverness. 
Hearing  that  Buchan  was  marching  through  Locbaber  and  Badenoch, 
Livingston  made  two  successive  marches  up  the  country,  in  the  direc- 
tion Buchan  was  said  to  be  advancing,  but  on  both  occasions,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Inverness,  from  the  great  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  obtaining  provender  for  his  horses,  and  provisions  for  his  troops, 
without  seeing  Buchan,  or  hearing  any  thing  concerning  him.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  government,  was 
rapidly  extending,  and  that  it  had  even  reached  the  clans,  who  had 
hitherto,  in  appearance  at  least,  shown  themselves  favourably  inclined 
to  the  revolution,  Livingston,  thereupon,  despatched  a  letter  to  Mac- 
kay, acquainting  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  stating  that  if  Buchan  was 
not  speedily  opposed,  he  was  afraid  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 

*  Balcnrras, 
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northern  countieB  would  join  bim.  That  he  might  obtain  early  intelli' 
gence  of  Buchan's  motions,  and  avoid  the  difficulties  he  had  experieneed 
in  his  former  marches,  for  want  of  provisions,  Livingston  took  up  a 
position  eight  miles  from  Inverness,  with  a  select  body  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  consisting  of  his  own  regiment,  which  amounted  to  three 
hundred  men,  four  hundred  of  Lesley's  regiment*  a  company  of  one 
hundred  of  Lord  Reay*s  Highlanders,  three  hundred  of  Grant's  High- 
landers, and  two  troops  of  horse.* 

On  receiving  Livingston's  despatch,  Mackay  sent  orders  to  the  dif- 
ferent detachments  which  lay  at  Stirling,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  other 
places,  amounting  together  to  three  thousand  men,  to  assemble  without 
delay  at  Perth,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness,  should  a  general  rising 
in  favour  of  King  James  take  place  in  the  north,  to  support  Livingston 
and  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  southern  Highlands.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buchan,  brother  of  King  James's 
general,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  the  city  and  county  of  Aberdeen, 
consisting  of  a  battalion  of  Ramsay's  regiment,  the  Cameronian  regi- 
ment, and  five  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  to  march  upon  any  point 
Livingston  should  direcLf 

In  the  mean  time  Major-General  Buchan  was  advancing  through 
Badenoch  with  the  design  of  marching  down  Speyside  into  the  duke  of 
Gordon's  country,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  some  of  the 
vassals  of  that  nobleman.  At  Culnakill  he  held  a  council  of  war  to  de- 
termine whether  to  take  up  a  position  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  they 
would  be  secure  from  the  attacks  of  Livingston's  cavalry,  or  proceed 
farther  down  the  Spey.  As  Buchan's  force  did  not  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred men,  and  as  they  were  aware  that  a  large  force  of  horse  and  foot 
lay  at  Inverness,  the  Highland  officers  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
they  should  not  advance  beyond  Culnakill,  but  should  march  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  Glenlochy,  and  encamp  among  the  adjoining  woods. 
Buchan,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  incapaUe  of  conduct- 
ing a  Highland  force,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued 
by  the  Highlanders  as  Cannan,  his  predecessor,  now  second  in  com- 
mand, rejected  this  advice,  and,  on  the  following  day,  he  marched 
down  the  Spey  as  &r  as  Cromdale,  where  he  encamped  on  the  last  day 
of  April.^: 

Livingston  was,  at  this  time,  lying  within  eight  miles  of  Strathspey, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  laird  of  Grant,  where  he  received  notice  the  same 
day  from  a  captain  in  Grant's  regiment,  who,  with  a  company  of  men, 
held  possession  for  the  government  of  Balloch,  now  Grant  castle,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cromdale,  that  Buchan  was  marching  down  Strathspey. 
Desirous  of  attacking  him  before  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 


•  Mackay's  Meinofn,  p.  03.     Mackay's  account  sayg,  *'aix  compsnfea  of  Graiifi  regl- 
meiit,  making  about  800  men/'— an  evident  error. 

i  Macka/e  Memoirn,  p.  9i.  \  Memoirs  of  Diuidee. 
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ing  joined  by  the  country  people,  Livingston  marched  off  towards  the 
Spey,  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  within 
two  miles  of  Balloch  castle.  As  it  was  already  dark,  and  the  night  far 
advanced,  and  as  a  difficult  pass  lay  between  him  and  the  castle,  Liv- 
ingston proposed  to  encamp  during  the  night ;  but  not  finding  a  con- 
venient place,  he,  by  the  persuasion  of  one  of  his  officers  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  pass,  and  who  undertook  to  conduct  him  safely 
through  it,  renewed  his  march,  and  arrived  at  the  Dairirade  or  top  of  the 
hill  above  the  castle  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning*  Buchan's  men  were 
then  reposing  in  fancied  security  near  Lethindie,  on  the  adjoining  plain 
of  Cromdale,  and  the  fires  of  their  camp,  which  were  pointed  out  by  the 
captain  of  the  castle  to  Livingston,  showed  him  that  he  was  much  nearer 
the  enemy  than  he  had  any  idea  of.  Mackay  says,  that  had  Livingston 
been  aware  that  the  Highlanders  were  encamped  so  near  the  pass,  that 
he  would  not  have  ventured  through  it  during  the  night,  having  little 
confidence  in  the  country  people ;  nor  would  the  enemy,  had  they  sus- 
pected Livingston's  march,  left  their  former  station  and  encamped  upon 
an  open  plain,  a  considerable  distance  from  any  secure  position,  ^<  just 
as  if  they  had  been  led  thither  by  the  hand  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter."* 
As  several  gentlemen  of  the  adjoining  country  had  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  castle  on  hearing  of  Buchan's  advance,  the  commander,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  knowledge  of  Livingston's  approach  being  communicated 
to  the  Highlanders,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  shut  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  and  to  prohibit  all  egress ;  so  that  the  Highlanders  were  as  ig- 
norant of  Livingston's  arrival  as  he  had  previously  been  of  their  en- 
campment at  Cromdale.  Such  being  the  case,  the  commander  of  the 
castle  advised  him  to  attack  the  Highlanders  without  delay,  and  he  him- 
self offered  to  conduct  the  troops  into  the  plain.  Livingston's  men  were 
greatly  fatigued  with  their  march  ;  but,  as  the  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  enemy  should  not,  he  thought,  be  slighted,  he  called  his  officers 
together,  and,  after  stating  his  opinion,  requested  each  of  them  to  visit 
their  detachments  and  propose  an  attack  to  them.  The  proposition  hav- 
ing been  acceded  to,  the  troops  were  allowed  half  an  hour  to  refresh 
themselves,  after  which  they  marched  down  through  the  valley  of 
Auchlnarrow,  to  the  river.  Finding  a  ford  below  Dellachaple,  which  he 
approached  guarded  by  a  hundred  Highlanders,  Livingston  left  a  detach- 
ment of  foot  and  a  few  dragoons  to  amuse  them,  while,  with  hb  main  body, 
led  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Grant  on  horseback,  he  marched 
to  another  ford  through  a  covered  way,  a  mile  farther  down  the  river, 
which  he  crossed  at  the  head  of  three  troops  of  dragoons,  and  a  troop  of 
horse,  a  company  of  his  Highlanders  forming  the  advanced  guard. 
After  he  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spey,  he  perceived  the 
Highlanders,  who  had  received  notice  of  his  approach  from  their  ad- 
vanced guards  at  the  upper  ford,  in  great  confusion,  and  in  motion 

*  MiTinoirs,  p.  06. 
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towards  the  hills.  He  thereupon  sent  orders  to  a  part  of  his  regiment, 
and  another  troop  of  horse  to  cross  the  river  and  join  him  ;  but,  without 
waiting  for  them,  he  galloped  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  hilb,  so  as 
to  get  between  the  fugitives-^-the  greater  part  of  whom  were  almost 
naked — and  the  hills,  and  intercept  them  in  their  retreat  The 
cavalry  were  accompanied  by  the  company  of  Highlanders  which 
bad  crossed  the  river,  and  who  are  said  to  have  outrun  their  mounts 
ed  companions,  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  flying  Highlanders, 
on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cromdale,  to  make  a  stand; 
but,  on  the  i^proach  of  Livingston  and  the  remainder  of  his  dra- 
goons and  horse,  they  again  took  to  their  heels.  They  turned,  how« 
ever,  frequently  round  upon  their  pursuers,  and  defended  themselves 
with  their  swords  and  targets  with  great  bravery.  A  thick  fog, 
which,  coming  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  enveloped  the  fugitives, 
compelled  Livingston  to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  and  even  to  beat  a  re- 
treat According  to  Mackay,  the  Highlanders  had  four  hundred  men 
killed  and  taken  prisoners,  while  Livingston  did  not  lose  a  single  man, 
and  only  seven  or  eight  horses  ;  but  Balcarras  states  his  loss  at  about 
one  hundred  killed,  and  several  prisoners  ;  and  the  author  of  the  *  Me- 
moirs of  Dundee '  says,  that  many  of  Livingston's  dragoons  fell.*  A 
party  of  the  Camerons  and  Macleans,  who  had  in  the  flight  separated 
from  their  companions  in  arms,  crossed  the  -Spey  the  following  day 
but,  being  pursued  by  some  of  Livingston's  men,  were  overtaken  and 
dispersed  on  the  moor  of  Granish  near  Aviemore,  where  some  of  them 
were  killed.  The  rest  took  shelter  in  Craigelachie,  and,  being  joined 
by  Keppoch  and  his  Highlanders,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  castle 
of  Lochinclan  in  Rothiemurcus,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  by  the 
proprietor  and  his  tenant9.f 

The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Cromdale  was  received  with  feelings  of 
dismay  by  the  partisans  of  King  James  at  Edinburgh,  who  began  to 
regret  that  they  had  not  embraced  an  offer  which  had  been  made  by 
King  William  for  a  cessation  of  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  the  government  were  elated  with  Livingston's  success,  and  hastened 
tRe  long  delayed  expedition  to  Inverlochy,  under  Major  Ferguson,  which 
accordingly  set  sail  from  Greenock  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Having  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  King  William  to  march  into  Lochaber,  Mackay 
made  preparations  for  the  expedition ;  and,  although  the  earl  of  Melville, 
the  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  gave  him  notice  of  some  dan- 
gerous plots  agsdnst  the  government  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
might  require  the  presence  of  a  large  force  in  the  lowlands  to  check, 

«  Shaw  (  History  of  Moray)  says  that  above  a  hundred  of  Buchan*8  men  wero  killed, 
and  about  sixty  made  prisoners,  vrho  were  found  in  the  cattle  of  Lethindie  and  the  mill, 
and  he  adds,  as  a  thing  deserving  of  remarlc,  that  '*  Colonel  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  who 
was  ever  Iceen  for  plunder,  had  never  once  fought  for  his  king,  would  not  encamp  with 
the  other  rebels,  but  with  his  men  quartered  at  Garvlin,  half-a-mile  distant,  and  thereby 
escaped  without  loss." 

t  Shaw's  Moray. 
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yet»  as  he  considered  the  sulgugation  of  the  Highlands  of  primary  im- 
portance^  he  resolved  to  proceed  on  his  expedition ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  Jane^  marched  from  Perth  at  the  head  of  about  three 
thousand  horse  and  foot.  As  his  route  to  Inverlochy  would  bring"  htm 
within  a  short  day's  march  of  the  enemy,  and  as  he  was  desirous — agree- 
ably, as  he  says,  to  a  military  maxim,  **  without  necessity,  to  put  nothing 
to  an  apparent  hazard  when  the  success  is  of  great  importance,'' — ^to 
ayoid  an  engagement  in  a  country  full  of  defiles  and  difficult  passes  till 
he  should  join  the  forces  in  the  north  under  Sir  Thomas  Livingston, 
he  resolved  to  march  towards  Strathspey,  and  thence  through  Bade- 
noch  into  Lochaber.  To  conceal  his  design  of  marching  north  from  the 
enemy,  after  entering  Athole,  he  made  a  movement  as  if  he  intended  to 
enter  Badenoch  by  the  nearest  route,  and  then  turning  suddenly  to  the 
right,  took  the  road  to  Strathspey.  Having  joined  Livingston  in  Strath- 
spey on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June^  the  united  forces,  after  a  day^s  rest, 
marched  towards  Badenoch. 

The  Highlanders  who,  after  their  dispersion  at  Cromdale,  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  had  re-assembled  on  hearing  of  Mackay's  ap- 
proach ;  but,  from  the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  obstruct  his  passage  through  Badenoch.  Being  informed  that  they 
had  taken  possession  of  a  strait  and  difficult  pass  through  which  they 
expected  him  to  march,  he,  on  the  first  of  July, — ^the  very  day  on  which 
the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought,—- made  a  feint  with  four 
troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  as  if  he  intended  to  pass  that  way,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy ;  after  which  he  suddenly  changed  his 
march  to  the  left,  having  given  orders,  previously,  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  four  troops  to  retire  and  join  his  rear  guard  afl;er  he  should 
have  halted  sufficiently  long  to  give  time  to  the  country  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pass  to  send  intelligencers  to  announce  his  ap- 
proach in  that  direction  to  the  enemy.  After  traversing  mountains  and 
bogs,  he  entered  Lochaber  by  Glenspean  the  same  night  and  arrived  at 
Inverlochy  on  the  third  of  the  month.* 

The  site  of  the  old  fort,  which  had  been  erected  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
did  not  please  Mackay,  as  it  was  commanded  by  a  neighbouring  hill ;  but, 
as  a  more  eligible  one  could  not  be  found,  he  commenced  the  work  on 
the  fifth  of  the  month,  and,  in  eleven  days  the  wall  was  raised  to 
its  full  intended  height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse,  and 
pallisaded  ix>uiid  with  a  ehetnin  cauvert  and  glads.  Having  finished 
the  fort,  which  was  named  Fort- William,  in  honour  of  the  king,  he 
was  about  proceeding  to  send  a  detachment  into  the  isle  of  Mull  to  re- 
duce it,  but  receiving  despatches  fit)m  the  privy  council  announcing  the 
defeat  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  and  requiring  his  return  to  the 
South  as  soon  as  possible,  with  as  many  of  his  forces  as  could  be 
spared,    in  consequence   of  an   expected  invasion  from  Finance,    he 

*  Mtmoira,  p.  98. 
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marched  from  Inverlochy  for  the  South  on  the  eighteenth^  leaving  be- 
hind him  one  thousand  men  in  garrison  in  the  new  fort  He  arrived  in 
Badenoch  on  the  twentieth  by  easy  marches,  and  leaving  his  army  in 
camp  the  whole  of  the  twenty-first  to  rest  themselves,  he  went  with 
a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifiy  horse  and  dragoons  to  inspect  Ruth- 
ven  castle  which  the  Jacobite  forces  had  burnt  the  preceding  year. 
Here  he  left  the  company  of  Lord  Reay's  Highlanders  with  instructions 
to  the  conunander  to  raise  a  breastwork  round  an  old  square  wall,  with- 
in which  the  garrison  might  remain  secure  against  surprise  or  attack. 
He  then  descended  into  Athole,  and  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  July,  being  little  more  than  five  weeks  since  he  set  out  on 
his  long  projected  expedition. 

During  his  absence  Major-General  Buchan  and  Colonel  Cannan,  each 
at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  cavalier  horse,  had  been  scouring  the  low 
country.  The  latter,  in  particular,  with  two  hundred  horse,  had  attacked 
Lord  Cardross's  dragoons  who  were  stationed  in  Menteith,  and  had  pur- 
sued them  down  as  far  as  the  park  of  Stirling.  On  his  arrival  at  Perth 
Mackay  was  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  Cannan's  party,  whence  he 
sent  orders  to  the  troops  at  Stirling  to  march  out  in  quest  of  them,  while 
he  himself,  after  receiving  a  supply  of  biscuit  from  Dundee,  resolved  to 
march  from  Perth  with  a  detachment  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
them ;  but  Cannan  had  passed  through  the  heights  of  Athole  towards 
Braemar  before  the  troops  at  Stirling  left  that  town.  Mackay  followed 
after  them  for  two  days  with  a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  but  was 
unable  to  overtake  them.  Being  unprovided  for  a  longer  march,  he  re- 
turned on  the  third  day  to  Stirling,  whence  he  despatched  three  troops 
of  Cardross's  dragoons,  and  one  of  horse,  to  support  the  master  of  For- 
bes who  was  guarding  Aberdeenshire  with  four  troops  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons. 

Buchan  and  Cannan  having  united  their  forces,  and  being  joined  by 
Farquharson  of  Inveray,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  hundred  of  Braemar 
Highlanders,  descended  into  the  adjoining  low  parts  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Mearns,  and  Banfi^,  to  unite  themselves  to  some  of  the  country  Jacobite 
gentlemen,  leaving  behind  them  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
to  block  up  Abergeldie,  in  which  Mackay  still  kept  a  garrison.  They 
were  at  first  opposed  on  their  descent  into  the  low  country,  by  the 
Master  of  Forbes,  and  Colonel  Jackson,  with  eight  troops  of  cavalry, 
which  was  ftdly  more  than  snfiicient  to  have  repulsed  in.  a  level  country, 
any  body  the  Highlanders  could  then  bring  into  the  field ;  but  Buchan 
having  purposely  magnified  the  appearance  of  his  forces,  by  ranging  his 
foot  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  interspersing  his  baggage  and 
baggage  horses  among  them,  inspired  the  Master  of  Forbes  and  Jackson 
with  such  dread,  that  they  considered  it  prudent  to  retire  before  a  foe 
apparently  so  formidable  in  appearance,  and  their  fears  increasing  after 
they  had  begun  their  retreat,  they  set  ofi*  towards  Aberdeen  at  foil  gal- 
lop, and  never  looked  behind,  till  they  had.entered  the  town,  after  a  race 
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of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.*  Buchan,  who  had  no  immediate  design 
upon  Aberdeen>  followed  the  alarmed  cavalry,  and  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  retreat  upon  some  of  the  neighbouring  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
that  some  of  them  joined  Buchan  in  the  pursuit.  The  inhabitants  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm  at  this  occurrence,  and  the  ne- 
cessaiy  means  of  defence  were  adopted,  but  Buchan  made  no  attonpt 
to  enter  the  town. 

When  Mackay  received  intelligence  of  this  ^  disorder,*'  as  he  terms 
the  flight  of  Forbes  and  Jackson,  he  instantly  despatched  Colonel  Cun* 
ningham  with  his  own  regiment,  six  companies  of  that  of  Beveridge,  and 
ten  companies  of  Kenmure's,  amounting  in  whole  to  only  three  hundred 
men,  and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  to  the  north  to  join  Jackson ;  but  Cun« 
ningham  was  unable  to  effect  a  junction,  as  Cannan  lay  encamped  between 
him  and  Jackson.  As  the  fears  of  a  French  invasion  had  subsided,  Mac- 
kay, on  hearing  of  Cunningham's  fiulure,  marched  north  himself  with 
Livingston's  dragoons,  and  fourteen  hundred  foot,  of  the  three  Dutch 
regiments,  and  in  such  haste  that  he  carried  neither  baggage  nor  pro- 
visions along  with  him ;  but  on  his  way  north,  he  learned  that  Buchan 
had  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  marching  south- 
ward. On  hearing  of  Mackay's  advance,  Buchan  drew  off  his  men 
to  the  right,  and  crossed  the  hills.  Mackay  was  obliged  to  halt  a 
few  days  for  provisions,  and  in  the  mean  time  ordered  Jackson  to 
join  him.  On  arriving  at  the  Dee,  he  left  Cunningham  with  a  detach- 
ment at  the  castle  of  Aboyne,  to  cover  Jackson's  march,  and  proceeded 
with  his  own  division  to  raise  the  siege  of  Abei^eldie.  In  the  course 
of  this  march,  a  party  of  sixty  dragoons,  under  Miyor  Mackay,  fell  in 
among  the  hills,  with  a  body  of  two  hundred  Highlanders,  under  In- 
veray,  all  of  whom  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  chief 
himself  made  a  very  narrow  escape,  having  been  trampled  under  the 
horses'  feet,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  by  the  dragoons.  Mackay 
also  laid  waste  the  fertile  country  about  Abergddie,  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  miles  round,  and  burnt  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  houses, 
by  way  of  reprisal,  for  having  blocked  up  the  garrison.f 

Having  united  all  his  forces  in  the  north,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  lay  at  Inverness,  Mackay  marched  as  fer  north  as  Strathdon, 
where  he  received  information,  of  rather  a  doubtful  character,  that  the 
enemy  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  county  of  Moray,  and  were 
threatening  Elgin.  He  obtained,  however,  other  intelligence  of  a  less 
equivocal  description,  namely,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  north, was  hos- 
tile to  the  government,  and  was  ready  to  rise  in  arms,  which  information 
made  him  at  once  resolve  to  proceed  north  with  all  possible  haste  with  his 
cavalry,  in  order  to  get  Buchan's  force  dispersed,  before  any  general  ris- 

•  "  His  masterahip  (of  ForlMs)  undentanding  the  word  of  command,  wheei,  better  than 
ttdvanee,  turned  the  battle  into  a  raoe,  and  won;  for  he  was  firrt  at  Aberdeen,  and 
alarmed  the  town  with  a  Mghlful  outcry,  Tfie  enempf  the  emmy*$  coming/''^ Mtmoira  «/ 
Jhmdee, 

i  Mackay**  MemoSn,  p.  101.    Appendix,  No.  72. 

II.  2  B 
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log  should  take  place.  Leaving  therefore  his  foot  behind,  whom  he  in* 
stnicted  to  return  to  Aberdeen  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  should  they 
receive  no  orders  to  the  contrary  in  a  day  or  two  at  (krthest,  he  pro- 
ceeded north  with  his  cavalry  in  great  haste,  and  in  the  coarse  of  his  raarcb* 
was  infonned  to  a  certainty,  that  Buchan  was  not  only  on  bis  way 
north,  bat  that  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  several  Uioasand  High- 
landers. He,  therefore,  continued  his  inarch  with  great  celerity,  allowing 
his  men  no  more  time  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  reiVeshing  their 
horses,  and  arrived  within  four  hours'  march  of  the  enemy,  before  they 
received  any  notice  of  his  approach.  Buchan  had  reached  Inver- 
ness, and  was  only  waiting  for  the  earl  of  Seaforth's  and  other  High- 
landers, whom  he  expected  to  join  him  to  have  attacked  the  town^ 
but  on  hearing  of  Mackay's  advance,  he  crossed  the  river  Ness,  and  re- 
tired up  along  the  north  side  of  the  Loch. 

The  eari  of  Seaforth,  afraid  of  the  consequences  which  might  result 
to  him  personally,  for  the  part  he  had  acted,  sent  two  gentlemen  of  his 
clan  to  Mackay,  who  apologized  for  his  conduct,  and  stated  that  although 
in  honour  he  was  bound  to  make  appear  as  if  he  favoured  King  James, 
yet  they  were  authorized  to  assure  Mackay,  that  he  had  never  entertain- 
ed any  design  either  to  molest  the  government,  or  to  join  Buchan  ;  and 
they  ofibred,  on  his  part,  any  security  Mackay  might  require  for  his 
peaceable  behaviour  iii  time  coming.  In  answer  to  this  communication, 
Mackay  stated  that  no  security  short  of  the  surrender  of  the  earl's  own 
person,  as  a  prisoner,  would  satisfy  him,  and  that  if  he  fiuled  to  comply, 
he  might  expect  to  see  his  country  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword. 
Mackay  was,  thereafter,  waited  upon  by  the  earl's  mother,  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Seaforth,  and  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  who  brought  him  a  letter 
from  the  earl,  stating,  that  he  would  accede  to  such  conditions  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  between  them  and  Mackay.  An  agreement  waB  accord- 
ingly entered  into,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  earl  should 
deliver  himself  into  Mackay's  hands,  to  be  kept  as  a  prisoner  at  In- 
verness, till  the  privy  council  should  decide  as  to  his  future  disposal ; 
and  to  conceal  this  arrangement  from  the  Jacobite  party,  it  was  farther 
agreed  that  the  earl  should  allow  himself  to  be  seized  as  if  by  surprise, 
by  a  party  of  horse  under  Major  Mackay,  at  one  of  his  seats  during  the 
night.  The  earl,  however,  disappointed  the  party  sent  out  to  apprehend 
him,  in  excuse  for  which,  both  he  and  his  mother,  in  letters  to  Mackay, 
pleaded  the  state  of  his  health,  which  they  alleged  would  suffer  from 
imprisonment.  The  earl  cannot  certainly  be  blamed  for  having  demurred 
placing  himself  at  the  unconditional  disposal  of  such  a  body,  as  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  some  of  whom  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  him,  if  by  doing  so,  they  could  have  obtained  a  share  of  his 
estates. 

Mackay  was  so  irritated  at  the  deception  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him,  that  he  resolved  to  treat  the  earl's  vassals  "  with  all  the 
rigour  of  military  execution,"  pursuant  to  which  resolution,  he  sent 
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expressei  to  Sutiieriand,  StrBthnayery  and  Baloagowo,  for  a  body  of 
ntae  or  ten  hundred  men,  to  be  placed  aloog  wiUi  two  hundred  select 
men  of  Strathnaver's  legimenty  under  the  command  of  one  Miyor 
Wwhart,  Who  knew  the  couatiy  well.  While  this  force  was  to  enter 
such  parts  of  the  earl's  country  as  were  inacce^iUe  to  horse,  and  burn 
all  the  honses  of  his  ▼aasals,  and  despoil  them  of  their  goodsy  Mackay 
Ui  mself  intended  with  his  cavalry,  and  three  battalions  of  foot,  which 
he  had.  ordered  from  Aberdeen,  to  lay  waste  the  lower  parts  of  the  Eari's 
territory.  Having,  however,  a  warm  feeling  for  the  earPs  friends,  on 
account  of  their  being  "  all  protestants,  and  none  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemies,"  as  he  says,  and  being  more  desirous  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
earl's  person  than  to  min  his  friends,  he  caused  information  of  bis  inten- 
tions upon  the  eari's  lands,  to  be  sent  to  Seaforth's  camp,  by  some  of  his 
own  party,  as  if  from  a  feeling  of  friendship  to  him.  Contrary  to 
liackay*s  anticipation,  Seaforth  surrendered  himsalfy  and  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Inverness.*  About  this  time,  the  earl  of  Argyle 
with  a  force  of  nineteen  hundred  foot,  and  sixty  dragoons,  invaded  Mull, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  delivered  up  their  arms.  He  was,  however,  frt>m  the  state  of  the 
weather,  obliged  to  leave  the  island,  before  effecdng  the  reduction  of 
Dowart  castle,  and  left  three  hundred  men  behind  him  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Maclean  himself  with  a  fow  of  his  friends,  took  refuge  on 
Camburrow,  an  inaccessible  rock  near  MulL 

King  James's  affiufs  had  now  become  utterly  desperate  in  Scotland, 
and  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on  the  first  of  July,  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  almost  annihilated  his  hopes  in  Ireland.  Unable  to 
collect  any  considerable  body  of  men  together,  Buchan,  after  waad^ ing 
tbroii^h  Lochaber,  dismissed  the  fow  that  still  remained  with  him,  and 
along  with  Sir  George  Barclay,  Lieutenant*Colonel  Graham,  and  other 
officers,  took  up  his  abode  wiUi  Macdonell  of  Glengary,  and  Cannan, 
and  his  officers  retired  to  the  isles,  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Donald 
Macdonald.  In  their  retreats,  these  officers  who  had  displayed  the 
most  heroic  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortanate  King,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  still  continued  to  cherish  some  distant  hopes 
of  his  restoration,  and  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  any  service,  however 
hazardous,  which  might,  by  possibility,  lead  to  such  a  consummation. 

*  *'  I  belieye  it  shall  fare  so  with  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  that  is^  that  he  shall  haply,  (per- 
haps)  submit,  when  his  countrey  Is  ruined,  and  spoyled,  which  is  the  character  of  a  true 
Scotsman,  wfm  bekindt  the  hand  V*— Letter  to  the  Privy  Qmneil,  let  Sept.  1690.  Ap- 
pendix  to  Memoire,  No,  79.  Mackay  was  directed  by  the  priyy  council,  by  warrant, 
dated  7th  Oct  1690,  "to  transport  the  person  of  Colin,  earl  of  Seaforth,  with  safety  from 
Inyemess  to  Edinburgh,  in  such  way  and  manner,  as  he  should  think  fit."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  remora],  he  was  entered  a  prisoner  within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  6th 
Not.  following,  whence  he  was  liberated  on  7th  Jan.  179S,  on  finding  caution  to  appear 
when  called  upon.  He  was  bound  not  to  go  ten  miles  beyond  Edinburgh.  He  was  again 
imprisoned,  but  made  his  escape,  and  was  apprehended  at  Pencaitland,  on  7th  May,  1692, 
and  again  kept  in  close  confinement,  within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  afterwards 
liberated,  on  giring  security  for  his  peaceable  behaTiour.— Aeeordlf  of  the  Privff  CoundL 
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At  length,  seeing  no  chance  of  making  a  snocessAiI  effort  in  fitvour  of 
James,  they,  in  connexion  with  the  chie6,  sent  oyer  the  eaii  of  Dunfennline 
to  France  in  spring,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  to  represent  to 
him  the  state  of  matters,  and  to  receive  his  conunands.  Having  re- 
ceived instructions  from  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  government,  a  meeting  of  the  principal  officers  and  the  Jacobite 
chie6  was  held  at  Auchalader  in  Glenorchy  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jane, 
which  was  attended  by  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, at  which  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  till  the  fiisst 
of  October.  To  induce  the  chiefii  to  submit  to  the  government,  money 
and  other  inducements  were  held  out  to  them  by  Breadalbane,  at 
whose  disposal  a  sum  of  £15,000  had  been  placed  by  King  William. 
They,  however,  declined  to  come  to  any  definite  arrangement  at  this 
time,  and  requested  liberty  to  send  Sir  George  Barclay  and  M^or 
Menzles  to  France,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  King  James,  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  government,  a  request  which  was  reluctantly 
granted.  After  learning  from  these  officers  the  miseries  to  which  the 
clans  were  reduced,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  another 
campaign  under  existing  circumstances,  James  allowed  them  to  make 
the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  government*  Accordingly,  and  in 
terms  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  government  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  promising  an  indenmlty  to 
all  persons  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  who  should  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  government  before  the  first  of  January  following;  all 
the  chiefs,  with  one  unfortunate  exception,  which  will  be  afterwards 
noticed,  gave  in  their  adherence,  and  took  the  oath  within  the  pre- 
scribed time.  Buchan  and  Cannan  with  their  officers,  in  terms  of  an 
agreement  with  the  government,  were  transported  to  France,  to  which 
country  they  had  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  their  royal  master 
to  retire,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  serviceable  to  him  in  their  native 
land. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

History  of  Dmdae't  oflken  after  thtir  ratiremoat  to  Pnnoe. 

Thb  page  of  histoiy  does  not  present  a  more  noble  and  disinterested 
instance  of  fidelity  and  stem  attachment  to  the  cause  of  fallen  greatness 
than  that  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  those  gallant  men^  who,  after  un- 
dergoing the  greatest  htfdshtps,  and  exposing  their  lives  to  imminent 
peril,  stiU  clung,  now  that  all  hopes  of  King  James^'s  restoration  seemed 
to  be  at  an  end,  to  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  monarch,  with  an  in- 
flexible pertinacity  which  no  adversity  could  subdue.  Individual  cases, 
displaying  the  same  devoted  and  deep-rooted  attachment  to  unfortunate 
princes,  are  not  uncommon ;  but  to  see  a  body  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of 
family,  and  who  might  have  retired  with  honour  to  themselves,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  him  whom  they  had  so  fiiithfuUy  served  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  domestic  repose,  simultaneously  impelled  by  a  high  and 
chivalrous  feeling  of  loyalty,  sacrificing  upon  the  altar  of  principle 
every  thing  which  could  contribute  to  their  ease  and  happiness,  and 
expatriating  themselves,  is  an  occurrence  which  can  scarcely  be  paral- 
leled in  the  records  of  monarchy.  The  following  account  of  Dun- 
dee's officers,  after  their  departure  for  France,  will  serve  to  close  the 
history  of  his  ill-fated  insurrection : — 

When  landed  in  France,  these  officers  were  sent  to  Lisle,  Burburgh, 
Arras,  and  other  towns  in  French  Flanders,  where  they  were  supported 
and  pensioned  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government,  according  to 
the  rank  they  respectively  held  in  Dundee's  army.  Notwithstanding 
the  reverses  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  impaired  his  finances,  he 
continued  his  bene&ctions  to  these  faithful  adherents  of  King  James ; 
but  as,  firami  the  loss  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue  and  Cherburgh, 
and  other  misfortunes,  they  considered  that  the  French  king  would  not 
be  in  a  condition,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  to  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion of  James,  and  as  they  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  French  government  without  performing  duty,  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  make  a  profier  of  their  services  to  Louis,  and  requested 
permission  of  James  to  allow  them  to  form  themselves  into  a  company 
of  private  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  such  officers  as  they  them- 
selves might  choose* 
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In  making  this  application  to  King  James,  they  assured  him  thai 
their  only  motive  in  doing  so,  was  a  desire  to  be  as  independent  as 
the  nature  of  their  situation  would  admit  of,  and  that  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  required  of  common  soldiers,  until 
the  course  of  events  should  enable  his  majesty  to  recall  them  to  his 
service.  The  king,  while  he  commended  their  loyalty,  and  approved 
of  the  motive  which  actuated  them,  gave  a  decided  negative  to  the 
proposal.  It  was  impossible,  he  observed,  that  gentlemen  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  command,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in  easy 
circumstances,  could  brook  such  service,  and  undergo  the  hardships 
which  always  attended  the  duty  of  a  private  soldier ;  that  having  him- 
self, when  an  officer  in  France,  commanded  a  company  of  officers,  he 
could  speak  from  experience  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  were 
opposed  to  the  step  they  proposed  to  take,  some  of  the  officers  he 
commanded,  having  soon  died  from  fatigue,  while  others,  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  the  service,  sought  for  and  obtained  their  discharges, 
so  that  the  company  soon  dwindled  away  almost  to  nothing,  and 
he  got  no  reputation  by  the  command.  For  these  reasons  he  begged 
them  to  abandon  the  project  The  officers,  however,  intent  on  their 
purpose,  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  James's  consent  to  their 
being  enrolled  96  a  volunteer  corps  of  private  senttnels.  The  earl  of 
Dunfermline  was  pitched  upon  for  captain,  but  partly  by  the  entreaties 
of  King  James,  who  wished  to  have  a  nobleman  of  such  tried  fidelity 
and  discretion  near  his  person,  and  partly  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
of  St  Germains,  the  earl  was  induced  to  decline  the  oommand.  This 
was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  as  the  officer  who  was  selected  in 
place  of  the  earl  did  not  act  fairly  towards  the  company. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  station  assigned  to  them  by  the  Frendi  govern* 
ment,  the  officers  repaired  by  invitation  to  St  Germains  to  spend  a  few 
days  before  taking  leave  of  King  James.  Here  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which,  though  probably  intended  by  the  officers  as  a  jocular  demonstra- 
tion, made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  king.  Understand- 
ing that  James  was  to  hunt  in  the  royal  demesnes,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Germains,  one  morning,  the  officers,  without  any  notice  of  their 
intention  to  the  court,  appeared  eariy  in  the  garden  through  which 
James  had  to  pass,  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  dressed  and  aeooatred 
as  French  soldiers.  Somewhat  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  garden  at  such  an  eariy  hour,  and  little  suspecting  that 
the  men  whom  he  saw,  clothed  io  the  garb  of  common  French  soldiers^ 
were  his  own  officers,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  who  these  men 
were,  and  on  being  informed  that  these  were  the  gentlemen  who  had 
abandoned  their  country  for  his  sake,  he  was  seized  with  grief  at  the 
destitute  situation  in  which  he  now  beheld  them,  and  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chaee,  retired  to  his  palace  to  give  vent 
to  his  sorrow. 

In  a  few  days  thereafter,  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  south  of 
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France^  whither  they  were  ordered  to  march,  about  seventy  of  these 
officers  were  reyiewed  in  the  garden  by  King  James,  who,  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  review,  addressed  them  as  follows  :-— 

**  Gkntlsmsn, 

*<  My  own  misfortunes  are  not  so  nigh  my  heart  as  youra. 
It  grieves  me  beyond  what  I  can  express,  to  see  so  many  brave  and 
worthy  gentlemen,  who  had  once  the  prospect  of  being  the  chief  offi- 
cers in  my  army,  reduced  to  the  stations  of  private  sentinels.  Nothing 
but  your  loyalty,  and  that  of  a  few  of  my  subjects  in  Britain,  who  are 
forced  from  their  all^;iance  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  who,  I  know, 
will  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  serve  me  and  my  distressed  family, 
could  make  me  willing  to  live.  The  sense  ci  what  all  of  you  have 
done  and  undeiigone  for  your  loyalty  hath  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  my  heart,  that  if  ever  it  please  Grod  to  restore  me,  it  is  impossible 
I  can  be  forgetful  of  your  services  and  sufferings.  Neither  can  there 
be  any  posts  in  the  armies  of  my  dominions  but  which  you  have  just 
pretensions  to.  As  for  my  son,  your  prince,  he  is  of  your  own  blood, 
—HI  child  capable  of  any  impression,  and  as  his  education  will  be  from 
yon,  it  is  not  supposable  that  he  can  forget  your  merits. 

''  At  your  own  desires  you  are  now  going  a  long  march,  far  distant 
from  me.  I  have  taken  care  to  provide  you  with  money,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  other  necessaries.  Fear  God,  and  love  one  another.  Write 
your  wants  particularly  to  me,  and  dq>end  upon  it  always  to  find  me 
your  parent  and  king." 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  he  went  to  the  head  of  the  line,  and 
passing  along,  stopt-  and  convened  with  every  individual  officer,  asked 
his  name,  which  he  immediately  noted  down  in  his  pocket-book.  Re- 
suming  his  former  position,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  praying  God  to 
bless  and  prosper  them,  he  made  a  most  gracioua  bow,  and  retired. 
Overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  returned  a  second  time,  made  another 
bow,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  officers,  to  testify  their  sense  of  this 
mark  of  royal  sympathy^  knelt  simultaneously  down,  and  bowing  their 
heads,  remained  for  some  time  motionless  and  in  iNrofo«nd  silence,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  On  rising,  they  passed  before  his 
miyesty  with  the  accustomed  honourst  About  a  month  afler,  another 
division  consisting  of  fifly  officers,  was  reviewed  by  James,  who  noticed 
them  in  a  similar  manner. 

Perpignan  in  the  south  of  France,  to  which  these  volunteers  were 
appointed  to  march,  is  about  nine  hundred  mHes  firom  St  Germains, 
but  great  as  the  distance  was,  they  bore  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
with  extraordinary  fortitude  and  patienoe.  These  difficulties  were,  how* 
ever,  greatly  alleviated  by  the  kind  attentions  which  were  paid  to  them 
by  the  magistrates  and  leading  men  of  the  different  towns  and  villages 
through  which  they  passed,  all  of  whom  interested  themselves  to  provide 
them  with  the  best  accommodation,  by  bilietting  them  on  the  richest  in- 
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habitants.  The  aflfability  of  their  deportment^  their  sufferings,  their 
disinterestedness,  and  the  singularity  of  their  situation,  made  them  ia^ 
vourites  wherever  they  came,  and  the  history  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen 
volunteers  became  the  general  theme  of  admiration.  They  were  no- 
ticed in  a  particular  manner  by  the  young  ladies,  crowds  of  whom 
were  to  be  seen  every  morning  walking  on  the  parade  to  take  a  parting 
glance  at  the  unfortunate  strangers. 

When  they  arrived  at  Perpignan,  they  went  to  the  house  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Shaseron,  before  which  they  drew  up  in  line.  Hearing 
of  their  arrival,  the  whole  ladies  in  the  town  assembled  *^  to  see  so 
many  worthy  gentleman,  for  their  loyalty  and  honour,  reduced  to  the 
unhappy  state  of  private  sentinels."  *  These  ladies  were  affected  to 
tears  on  beholding  this  gallant  band,  and  commiserating  the  destitute 
situation  of  the  unfortunate  strangers,  they  presented  the  commanding 
officer,  according  to  common  report,  with  a  purse  of  two  hundred  pis- 
toles for  their  behoof,  but  which,  it  is  asserted,  was  kept  up  by  the  officer 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted.  Having  spent  all  their  money  on  their  march, 
and  finding  the  daily  pittance  of  three  pence,  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
of.  bread,  the  pay  and  allowance  of  a  common  soldier,  quite  inadequate 
for  their  support,  they  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  scarlet  clothes, 
laced  and  embroidered  vests,  shirts,  watches,  and  rings,  which  were  ex- 
posed occasionally  for  public  sale  in  the  streets  of  Perpignan  and  Canet, 
from  November  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  to  the  first  of  May, 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  when  they  went  to  camp. 

From  Perpignan  the  corps  marched  to  Canet,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  were  incorporated  with  another  body  which 
had  arrived  there  some  time  before  them.  At  Canet  the  officers  laid 
aside  their  usual  dress,  and  put  on  the  French  uniform.  They  were 
then  instructed  in  the  French  exercise,  and  by  the  modesty  of  their  de- 
meanour, and  the  patience  with  which  they  underwent  the  &tigues  of 
drill,  they  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  French  officers,  who  treated 
them  with  very  great  respect  and  attention.  About  the  middle  of 
March,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  they  were  joined  by  a  com- 
pany under  Major  Rutherford,  and  by  a  corps  of  veterans,  under  Captain 
John  Foster,  who  had  served  in  Dumbarton's  regiment.  The  meeting 
of  these  di&rent  bodies  tended  greatly  to  alleviate  their  common  suf- 
ferings, as  they  occasionally  kept  up  a  social  intercourse,  drinking 
whenever  they  met  to  the  health  of  the  king,  and  devising  plans  for  hb 
restoration. 

Before  these  differest  companies  were  marched  into  camp,  they  were 
ordered  to  return  to  Perpignan  to  be  reviewed  by  Marshal  de  Noailles* 
Their  appearance,  on  the  morning  of  their  march  from  Canet,  was  ex- 
tremely affecting,  as  they  had  now  no  longer  any  part  of  their  former 
dress  remaining,  and  were  so  completely  metamorphosed,  that  they 

*  Account  of  Dundes't  oAoan  after  they  went  to  Franofl^  1711* 
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eould  not  be  distingnished  from  the  common  soldiers  of  the  countiy. 
The  marshal  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  volunteers 
when  passing  in  review,  that  he  ordered  them  to  march  before  him  a 
second  time,  and  presented  them  with  a  mule,  which  cost  him  fifty  pis- 
toles, to  cany  their  tents.  The  officers  observing  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Perpignan,  who  attended  the  review,  wearing  the  apparel  which 
they  had  purchased  from  them,  amused  themselves  with  jocular  remarks 
on  the  appearance  of  the  burgesses  in  their  ^  old  clothes.*' 

After  the  review  was  over,  the  corps  returned  to  Canet  the  same 
evening,  where  they  remained  some  days,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  six- 
teen hundred  and  nmety-three,  they  began  their  inarch  for  Spain  to 
join   the  army  which   invested   the  city  of  Roses.     In   their  march 
across  the  Pyrenean  mountains  they  sufiered  very  much  from  fatigue, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  carry  their  provisions,  kettles,  tent-poles,  pins, 
and  other  utensils.     They  arrived  at  the  French  camp  at  Roses  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  service  of  the 
siege.     As  the  besieging  army  was  wholly  unprovided  with  pioneers, 
the  officers  volunteered  to  act  as  such,  and  in  that  capacity  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  fatiguing  and  hazardous  duty  of  hewing  wood, 
making  fascines,  and  raising  batteries  against  the  town.     In  addition  to 
this  labour,  they  also  joined  volunteer  foraging  parties,  in  which  ser- 
vice, particularly  when  there  was  any  probability  of  engaging  parties  of 
the  enemy,  they  mounted  double  the  required  complement  of  men. 
They  also  took  a  share  occasionally  in  the  lighter  duties  of  piquets,  as  a 
relaxation  from  the  heavier  toils  of  the  camp.    But  arduous  as  these 
were,  the  Scotch  officers,  from  their  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  would 
have  sunnounted  them  all,  if  the  unheahhiness  of  the  climate  had  not 
speedily  impaired  their  constitutions.    In  the  valley  of  Lampardo,  where 
Roses  is  situated,  the  water  is  so  scarce  and  so  muddy,  and  the  dimate 
so  unhealthy  for  foreigners,  that  when  Charles  II.  of  Spain  heard  that 
Marshal  de  Noailles  had  encamped  his  army  there,  he  said  publicly  at 
court  that  he  wanted  no  army  to  fight  them,  as  the  climate  would  %ht 
for  him.     Besides  the  unhealUuness  of  the  climate,  the  Scotch  officers 
had  to  combat  another  enemy  to  their  constitutions  in  the  shape  of  sar- 
dinas,  horse-beans  and  garlic,  which,  with  muddy  water,  formed  the  only 
food  they  could  obt&in.     The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time 
many  of  them  were  seized  with  fevers  and  fluxes ;  but  although  every 
entreaty  was  used  by  some  Irish  officers  with  whom  the  climate  and  di- 
et agreed  better,  to  induce  them  to  return  to  Perpignan,  and  enter  the 
hospital,  they  insisted  continuing  in  the  camp,  and  performing  the  duty 
they  had  voluntarily  undertaken. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  officers  distinguished  themselves,  was 
in  a  sally  which  the  Spaniards  made  from  the  town.  These  officers, 
along  with  some  detachments  of  Irish,  having  mounted  the  trenches, 
the  Spaniards  made  several  sallies  out  of  the  town  into  a  field  of  barley; 
but  they  were  repulsed  by  an  equal  number  of  the  officers  three  several 
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times,  who  drove  them  back  to  the  drawbridge  which  they  had  crossed 
in  presence  of  the  French  army  and  the  garrison.  A  French  major- 
general,  who  observed  the  struggle,  asked  Colonel  Scot,  who  command* 
ed  in  the  trenches,  why  one  detachment  only  had  attacked  the  enemy,  and 
not  the  others  ?  Without  returning  a  direct  answer,  Colonel  Scot  told 
him  that  the  attacking  party  was  composed  of  the  Scotch  officers,  and 
that  the  others  were  Irish.  The  major-general,  intending  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Scots,  observed  with  a  smile  that  he  had  often  heard  tliat 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  two  distinct  kingdoms,  but  he  never  knew 
the  difference  before.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the 
memoirs  of  Dundee's  officers,  which,  if  true,  shows  that  the  French- 
man was  ignorant  of  the  character  of  Irishmen,  who  certainly  are  not 
behind  any  other  nation  in  bravery. 

On  the  twentynseventh  of  May,  Marshal  de  Noailles  having  deter- 
mined to  make  a  grand  attack  upon  the  town,  notified  his  wish  that  a 
select  body  of  volunteers  should  mount  the  trenches.     On  this  occasion 
all  the  Scotch  officers,  along  with  two  other  Scotch  and  two  Irish 
companies,  offered  their  services.     Among  the  Scotch  was  a  company 
of  grenadiers  commanded  by  Major  Rutherford,  with  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  officers  was  incorporated.     It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  grena- 
diers to  advance  first  towards  the  station  assigned  the  volunteers  at  the 
trenches ;  but  instead  of  marching  in  a  direction  to  avoid  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  Major  Rutherford,  with  rash  but  intrepid  daring,  led  hb 
men  directly  in  firont  of  a  bastion  where  he  was  exposed  to  tbe  fire  of 
several  pieces  of  cannon.     Colonel  Brown,  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of 
the  volunteers,  finding  himself  bound  in  honour  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set  by  Rutherford,  was  about  following  hhn;  but  the  French  com- 
mander seeing  the  great  danger  to  which  the  latter  had  unneceasarily 
exposed  himself,  sent  one  of  his  aid-des-camps  with  orders  to  him  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  advance  to  his  station  another  way  under  cover 
of  the  trenches.     He,  accordingly,  took  another  direction  and  posted 
himself  at  the  station  pointed  out  to  nim,  which  was  behind  a  trench 
near  the  town.      Had  he  remained  only  six  minutes  longer,    his 
men  would  have  been  all  cut  to  -pieces  by  a  tremendous  fire  which 
the  enemy  was  ready  to  open  upon  them.     Af^er  Colonel  Brown's 
battalion  had  joined  the  position  assigned  it,  which  was  on  the  kfi 
fiank  of  the  grenadier  company,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
town,   by  which   a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls.     The  besieged, 
apprehensive  of  an  immediate  assault,  beat  a  chamade,  and  offered 
to    surrender   the   town   aa   reasonable   terms;    but    the    marshal's 
demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the  governor  of  the  city  refused  to 
accede  to  them,  and  resdived  to  bold  out  in  expectation  of  more  fa- 
vourable terms  being  offered.    The  firing  was,  thereupon,  resumed  on 
both  sides  with  great  fury,  and  the  city,  in  a  short  time,  capitulated. 
Eight  of  the  grenadiers  were  killed,  and  Captain  Ramsay,  a  brave  offi- 
cer, was  shot  through  boUi  legs,  and  died  in  two  days.     Major  Ruth* 
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erford  also  received  a  wound  in  his  back,  which  proved  fatal  in  three 
days.  In  an  interview  which  the  governor  had  with  Marshal  de  Noailles 
after  the  city  had  surrendered,  the  former  asked  the  French  general 
who  these  grenadiers  were^  adding,  at  same  time,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  smart  firing  which  they  kept  up,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender,  being  afraid  that  such  determined  fellows,  if  longer  opposed, 
would  enter  the  breach.  *^  Ces  sont  mes  enfans," — these  are  my  children, 
answered  the  marshal  with  a  smile,  *<  these  are  the  Scotch  officers  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  who,  to  show  their  willingness  to  share  of  his 
miseries,  have  reduced  themselves  to  the  carrying  of  arms  under  my 
command."  On  the  following  day  the  marshal  took  a  view  of  his  camp, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  officers'  quarter  he  halted,  and  requested  them 
to  form  a  circle  round  him.  After  they  had  assembled  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  proceeded  to  address  them.  He  thanked  them  for  their  good 
services  in  the  trenches,  and  freely  acknowledged  that,  to  their  conduct 
and  courage,' he  was  indebted  for  the  capture  of  the  town,  and  he  assured 
them  that  he  would  acquaint  his  royal  master  how  well  they  had  acted. 
Thift  he  accordingly  did,  in  despatches  which  he  sent  to  Versailles  by 
his  son,  and  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  account  which  the 
marshal  had  given  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Scotch  volunteers,  that  he 
immediately  went  to  St  Germains  and  showed  the  despatches  to  King 
James,  and  thanked  him  personally  for  the  services  his  subjects  had 
done  in  taking  Roses. 

To  alleviate  the  privations  of  these  brave  men.  Marshal  de  Noailles 
had  the  generosity  to  make  an  allowance  to  each  of  them  of  a  pistole*, 
two  shirts,  a  night-cap,  two  cravats,  and  a  pair  of  shoes ;  but  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  find  that  part  of  these  gifls  was  not  appropriated,  owing  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  distribution  of  them  was  in- 
trusted. Some  indeed  got  a  pistole  without  any  of  the  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, some  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  others  a  shirt ;  but  many  of  them  got 
nothing  at  all.  Even  an  allowance  of  fivepence  per  diem  from  King 
James's  own  purse,  which  was  paid  monthly,  suffered  peculation,  as  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  paymaster,  who  always  made  some 
deductions  for  shoes,  stockings,  shirts,  broken  swords,  fusils,  or  other 
things,  ail  of  which  were  fictitious,  as  they  were  covered  by  an  allow- 
ance called  kalf'tnounting,  of  which  the  volunteers  do  not  seem  at  the 
time  to  have  been  aware. 

After  the  termination  of  the  siege,  the  strength  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  company  was  greatly  exhausted  by  the  sickness  they  bad  suffered. 
Even  afiter  the  fittigues  of  the  siege  were  over,  many  of  them  were  again 
attacked  by  fevers,  agues,  and  fluxes,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  mar- 
shal requested  them  to  leave  the  camp,  and  select  a  healthy  place  of 
residence  till  they  should  recover ;  but  they  declined  his  friendly  offer, 
and  told  him  '*  that  they  came  not  to  that  country  to  lie  within  rotten 
walls,  when  the  king  of  France,  (who  was  so  kind  to  their  master,)  had 

business  in  the  field."  * 
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Marehal  de  Noailles  marched  from  Roses  for  Piscador  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Jane,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  men ;  but  the  heat  was  so  great,  and  the  supply  of  water 
so  scanty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  sixteen  thousand  of  his  men  be- 
hind him  on  the  road.  Afraid  that  this  division  would  be  attacked  in 
its  rear  by  the  Spanish  army,  the  generals  ordered  all  the  piquets  to 
be  drawn  out  immediately  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy ;  but  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  not  come  up  to  the  ground,  the  cor- 
porals could  not  get  the  required  compliment  In  this  dilemma,  the 
Scottish  officers,  who  were  in  the  camp,  mounted  for  their  comrades, 
and  marched  to  the  parade  of  the  piquets  in  such  good  order,  and  with 
such  readiness,  as  to  attract  the  especial  notice  of  the  French  generals^ 
who  observed  on  the  occasion,  that  "  Lt  ffeniilhamme  esi  ttn^ours  gen^ 
iHhommef  et  se  montre  toujours  Ul  dans  le  besoms  et  dans  le  eUtnger.** — 
*  The  gentleman  is  always  a  gentleman,  and  will  always  show  himself 
such  in  time  of  need  and  danger.' 

Leaving  Piscador  about  the  middle  of  July,  they  repassed  some  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  encamped  at  Ville  France  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Canigo,  where  they  remained  till  about  the  twentieth  of  August,  when 
they  marched  to  Mount  Escu,  whence  Major-General  Wauchope,  with 
some  Irish  troops,  went  to  Savoy.  After  making  a  second  campaign  on 
the  plains  of  Cerdanna,  the  company  of  officers  were  'manshdd  back  to 
Perpignan,  where  th^y  arrilred  on  th»  first  of  November.  Many  of 
them  entered  the  ho^taA  of  the  lo^m^  where  sixteen  of  tbem  died 
in  a'  lAkoti  tiatie.  After  remaining  t7w«lve  di^s  «i  Perpignan,  tkiey 
marched  to  Toureilles  to  pass  the  winter.  Th«lr  ^dends;  who  had  heard 
of  their  mckness  in  Catakmia,  had  made  i^piioalion  to  King  James,  to 
obtain  an  order  for  their  removal  to  a  more  healthy  situatioD,  whieh 
bad  been  so  well  attended  to  by  his  Majesty^  that  on  titeir  arrival  at 
Toureilles  they  received  an  order  ta  BMUnUi  to  Alsaee, -which,  firom  the 
coldness  of  lis  dimste,  was  eotiffldered  Co  bo  more  coasgenial  to  the 
eoiistiiutiiins  of  Scotchmen.  '  <  .      . 

When  Marshal  de  Noailles  received  this  o^er  he  was  much'  iaB> 
pnsed,  and  thinking  that  the  officers  had  themselves  applied  fyt  the 
order  in  consequence  of  some  <^nce  they  had  taken,  he  sent  :ft>r 
Colonel  Brown  the  commanding  officer,  and  adfter  showing  him  the  oider, 
requested  him  to  say,  on  his  honour,  if  the  gentlemen  had  reeeived  aHy 
affront  from  him  or  his  officers,  and  he  added,  that  if  he  or  they  had  given 
any  offence  of  which  they  were  not  aware,  they  would  give  them  ev^ysaCls- 
laction.  He,  moreover,  declared,  that  fiom  the  respect  he  entertained 
for  them,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of  their  bmvery  and 
services,  he  had  resolved,  had  they  remained  in  his  army,  to  have  prt>- 
moted  them  to  the  rank  they  had  respectively  held  in  the  amy  of  King 
James.  He  then  expressed  his  regret  at  parting  with  them  and  bade 
them  adieu. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  the 
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company  of  offioers  and  the  other  two  Scotch  companies  left  Toureilles  in 
Rousillon  for  Silistad  in  Alsace.  Alluding  to  this  route  their  historian 
observes,  that  the  **  gentlemen"  were  in  many  respects  '<  veiy  fit  for 
that  march ;  for  the  market  of  Perpignan  eased  them  of  that  trouble 
they  used  to  have  in  hiring  mules  for  their  baggage ;  so  that  when  they 
left  the  country  (of  Rousillon,)  the  most  frugal  of  them  could  carry  his 
equipage  in  a  handkerchief,  and  many  had  none  at  all ;  and  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  the  campaign  had  reduced  their  bodies  so  very  low 
that  many  of  them  looked  rather  like  shadows  and  skeletons  than  men. 
Their  coats  were  old  and  thin,  many  of  their  breeches  wanted  lining, 
and  their  stockings  and  shoes  were  torn  and  worn  in  pieces,  so  that  by 
the  time  they  came  to  Lyons,  where  they  kept  their  Christmas,  their 
miseries  and  wants  were  so  many  and  great,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  ex- 
press them.  Yet,  no  man  that  conversed  with  them  could  ever  accuse 
them  of  a  disloyal  thought,  or  the  least  uneasiness  under  their  misfor- 
tunes.  When  they  got  over  their  bottles  (which  was  but  seldom,)  their 
convei'sation  was  of  pity  and  compassion  for  their  king  and  young 
gentleman  (the  prince,)  and  how  his  majesty  might  be  restored  without 
any  prejudice  to  his  subjects." 

At  Rouen  in  Dauphiny,  they  were  left  in*  a  state  of  great  destitution 
by  Colonel  Brown,  wh»  went  to  Bt  Germaina,?  carrying  along  mth  him 
two  months  gratifioa4ioD  mott^,  a  term  wliidi  they  gave  to  King  James's 
allowance  of  fivepeate  per  diem »-.  but  notwithstanding  the  privations  >  to 
which  they  were  expoeed  by  tiiis  etfier  instanee  oi  the  cupidity  of 
that  offioef)  tiMy  proceeded  ^b  liheir  journey.  Unfortuaately,  «  famiae 
raged  is  the  co*ntrJes  tlurough  which  they  had  to  pess^  which  prevented 
the  inhabkaols  from  eiemising  tihe  rites  of  hospitidily,  and  as  the  winter 
was  unusually  severe^  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow  for  a  con- 
sideraUe  tioie  and  to  a  great  depth^-^the  officers  sufiered  unde^  the 
^mbiaed  effects  of  cold  and  huager. 

On  aniving  ai  Silistad  they  were  received  with  great  civility  by  the 
governor,  (a  Scotchman,)  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  who  fr<equetitly  invvted  them  to  dine  and  sup  with  them ;  but 
as  hospitality  neeessavUy  had  its  bounds*  at  a  time  when  provisions  of 
all  sorts  w^re  extremely  scaree,  and  <^  course  uncommonly  dear,  the 
officers  eoon  found  themselves  compelled  to  part  with  articles  which  they 
had  formerly  resolved  to  preserve.  They  accordingly  opened  a  kind  of 
mturket  at  Silistad,  at  which  were  exposed  silver  buckles,  seals,  snuff- 
boxes»  periwlgSy  ruffles,  cravats,  stockings,  and  other  articles.  At  Per- 
pignan, when  exposing  for  sale  their  scarlet  coats,  embroidered  vests,  and 
other  less  necessary  or  less  valued  appendages,  they  used,  in  reference 
to  other  articles  on  which  they  placed  greater  value,  to  say,  for  instance, 
**  this  is  the  seal  of  our  family ;  I  got  it  from  my  grandfather,  therefore 
I  will  never  part  with  it."  Another  would  say,  *'  I  got  this  ring  from 
my  mother  or  mistress.  I  will  sooner  starve  than  part  with  it."  All 
these  fine  protestations,  however,  were  forgotten  or  disregarded  amidst 
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the  irresistible  calls  of  hunger,  and  the  cruel  assaults  of  penury ;  for 
as  the  author  of  their  memoirs  quaintly  observesy  '*  when  the  gentleman 
poverty  came  amongst  them  he  carried  off  every  thing  fair  and  clean* 
without  any  exception  or  distinction ;  and  all  the  donor's  returns  were 
their  healths  toasted  about  in  a  bumper  with  a  remnant  of  old  Latin, 
necessUas  non  habet  legem*^ 

Although  the  officers  remained  upwards  of  a  year  at  Silistad*  they 
were  not  able  from  aickness  and  disease  to  make  up  a  battalion ;  but 
notwithstanding  their  impaired  constitutions,  the  governor  of  Silistact 
was  beard  often  publicly  to  declare,  that  if  besieged  he  would  depend 
more  upon  the  three  Scotch  companies,  and  particularly  the  company 
of  officers,  for  defending  the  place,  than  upon  the  two  battalions  which 
composed  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  The  governor  was  led  to  make 
this  observation  from  an  apprehension  he  entertained  that  Prince  Lewis 
of  Baden,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  during  the  stay  of  the  officers  at  Silistad,  and  who  remained  three 
weeks  in  Alsace,  would  lay  siege  to  that  town.  But  the  officers  had  not 
an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  gover- 
nor's opinion  of  their  courage,  as  Prince  Lewis,  on  receiving  intelligence 
that  Marshal  de  Boufflers  was  advancing  with  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand 
horse  and  dragoons,  recrossed  the  Rhine  in  confusion,  leaving  hb  bag- 
gage behind  him,  and  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men  who  were 
drowned  in  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  bridges  across  the  Rhine 
having  been  broken  down  by  the  prince  in  his  retreat  At  the  time 
Prince  Lewis  commenced  his  retreat,  he  had  a  foraging  party  of  a  hun- 
dred hussars  traversing  and  plundering  the  country,  who,  being  apprized 
on  their  way  back  to  the  camp,  that  their  army  had  repassed  the  Rhine, 
and  that  they  were  left  alone  on  the  French  side,  resolved,  as  they  could 
not  get  across  the  Rhine  out  of  Alsace,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Basle,  and  information  of  this  design  being  brought  to  Marshal  de  Lorge 
the  governor  of  Silistad,  he  despatched  couriers  to  the  commanders  of 
the  different  garrisons  which  lay  in  their  course  to  inteicept  them  in 
their  retreat  He  at  the  same  time  sent  out  the  company  of  Scotch  of- 
ficers, on  whose  courage  he  had  the  most  unbounded  reliance,  to  guard 
a  pass  through  which  he  supposed  the  hussfars  would  attempt  to  pene- 
trate, a  piece  of  service  which  the  officers  accepted  of  with  great  cheer- 
fulness in  return  for  the  good  opinion  which  the  governor  entertained  of 
them.  The  hussars  had  in  fact  selected  the  pass  for  their  route,  but  on 
approaching  it  they  were  deterred  from  their  intention  on  being  informed 
by  a  Jew,  that  the  pass  was  guarded  by  a  company  of  British  officers 
that  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  go  through  it 
every  one  of  them  would  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  They, 
therefore,  retraced  their  steps,  and  seeing  no  possibility  of  escape,  went 
to  Strasbui^  where  they  surrendered  themselves ;  they  boasted^  however, 
tfiat  had  not  the  company  of  Scotch  officers  prevented  them  they  would 
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liave  marched  through  in  apite  of  all  the  garrisons  in  Alsace  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Basle  in  Switzerland. 

Although  the  officers  suffered  even  greater  privations  than  they  did  in 
Catalonia,  and  had  to  bear  the  hardships  of  ah  Alsace  winter,  remarkable 
that  year  for  its  severity,  which,  from  the  great  deficiency  ifi  food  and 
clothing,  was  no  easy  task,  the  mortality  was  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected,  only  five  having  died  during  their  stay  at  Silistad. 
A  report  of  their  sufferings  having  been  brought  to  King  James  by 
some  person  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  officers,  he  sent  orders  to  their 
colonel  to  discharge  such  of  them  as  might  desire  to  withdraw  from 
the  service,  and  granted  them  permission  to  retire  to  St-  Germains. 
Only  fourteen  however  availed  themselves  of  this  kind  offer.  These,  on 
arriving  at  St  Germains,  were  received  in  the  most  gracious  manner  by 
King  James,  who  offered  either  to  support  them  handsomely  at  St 
Germains,  or  to  send  them  home  to  their  own  country  at  his  own 
expense.  After  thanking  his  majesty  for  his  generous  offer,  they  re- 
quested that  he  would  allow  them  a  few  days  to  consider  the  matter ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  an  occurrence  took  place  which,  though  tri* 
vial  in  itself,  was  looked  upon  by  the  devoted  cavaliers  as  a  sin- 
gular event  in  their  history  from  which  important  consequences 
might  ensue.  The  **  young  gentleman,"  as  the  son  of  King  James,  a 
child  of  aix  years  of  age,  was  called,  was  in  the  practice  of  going  to 
Marli  in  a  carriage  for  his  amusement,  and  one  day  when  about  entering 
the  carriage,  on  his  return  to  St  Germainsy  he  feeognised  four  of  the  of- 
ficers whom  he  beckoned  lo  advance.  They  accordingly,  walked  up 
to  the  carriage,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
prince,  who  told  them  that  he  was  sorry  for  their  misfortunes,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  his  &ther  in  a  condition  to  reward  their 
sufferings  ;.  that  as  for  himself  he  was  but  a  child,  and  did  not  under- 
stand much  about  government  and  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  he 
knew  this  much,  that  they  had  acquitted  themselves  like  men  of  ho^ 
DOur,  and  good  and  loyal  subjects  ;  and  that  they  had,  by  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  cause  of  his  fother,  laid  him  under  an  obligation  which  he 
would  never  foi^et.  Then,  banding  his  purse  to  them,  which  oon- 
taJaed  ten  pistoles  and  three  half-crowns,  he  requested  them  to  divide 
the  contents  among  themselves,  and  to  drink  to  the  healths  of  his  father 
and  mother.  After  taking  leave  of  the  prince,  they  adjourned  to  a 
tavern  in  the  town  called,  singularly  enough,  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
Head,  **  where"  (says  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote)  *^  they  spoke  no 
treason,  nor  burned  pretenders,'*  but  poured  out  copious  libations  to 
the  health  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  young  prince  who,  on  that 
day»  had  exhibited  a  precocity  of  talent  which  they  were  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  expect.  Bef<Mre  breaking  up  a  quarrel  was  likely  to  ensue 
among  the  officers  for  the  poesession  of  the  purse,  each  claiming  a  right 
to  keep  it  for  the  sake  of  the  donor,  but  the  discussion  was  speedily  put 
an  end  to,  by  some  of  the  nobility  of  tlie  court,  who,  hearing  of  the  dis- 
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pu1;e,  and  dreading  the  consequencesj  aept  ci.per^oo,  i|i,t)%«lciog'4,nai|iaf 
to  require  delivery  of  the  purse,  a  demand  which  was  %t4>i)CiK<^006dQ4  ^* 
It  is  remsu-kable^  that  among  all  these  office^a  who^gave  siidi  «KtfaMkli- 
nary  proofs  of  attachment  to  a  catholic.  kiQgr  there  w«ve  Y«fy!l«1roBH 
tholic^  and  that  they  included  in  their  mnlca  several  young  divines  ^lof 
the  protestant  episcopal  church  in  Scotlandy  who  had'  jiudod  Dundflv 
wlien  they  saw  that  the  olyect  of  the  revoltitiQE  gavieniineat  was^or. 
overthrow  episcopacy  in  that  kingdom. 

At  an  entertainment  given  at  Silistad  by  Colonel  Bcoivin)  ea  the-telilh^ 
of  June  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-four^  to  celebrate  the  biithHi^jt  df 
the  young  prince^  some  symptoms  of  dis^atisfactioQ  were  displi^ied/bj^ 
some  of  the  officers  at  the  bad  treatment  which  they  and  thfiireomtBdes 
had  received  from  some  of  the  superior  officer%  and  one  of  them  faintad 
that,  if  his  majesty  was  aware  of  the  circumstances,  they  would  not 
only  lose  their  commissions^  but  would  be  excluded  from  the  king'i 
presence.  The  result  was,  that  the  company  immediately  s^Mtfat^y 
and  all  &miliar  intercourse  between  Colonel  Brawn  and  the  officers 
ceased.  Apprehensive*  therefore,  that  the  officers  migfaty  if  they  w«nt 
to  St  Germains,  make  disclosures  of  the  peculation  and  robbery  of  the 
superior  officers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dissuade  them  from  accept^ 
ing  the  king's  offer ;  but  some  of  them  went  to  St  Germains,  as  hai 
been  stated,  and,  as  anticipated,  made  known  to  the  king  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered.  Colonel  Brown  was  at  court  at  the  time,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  statements  of  the  officers,  and  a  violent  altercatioa  he 
had  with  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  was  a  great  &T0urite  at^St  Ger*' 
mains,  had  made  himself  so  disliked  that  no  gentleman  wowld  oonveise 
with  him.  Irritated  at  the  disclosures  made  by  the  offieers,  he  quarret' 
led  with  Captain  Robert  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  fourteen  officers  wJio 
had  repaired  to  St  Germains,  which  ended  in  a  rencounter  wMi  drawn  - 
swords  at  the  castle-gate  of  St  Germains ;  but,  after  several  pushes,  in  - 
which  neither  of  them  sustained  any  injury,  the  guards  interfered  a4d 
separated  them.  On  the  matter  being  investigatedt  Brown  being  in* 
fault,  was  compelled  to  crave  Arbuthnot's  pardon. 

To  counteract  the  effect  of  the  disclosures  made  by  the  officers  at  Si  . 
Germains,  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  himself  to  the  good  graoea  ^i  > 
the  court,  Brown  drew  up  a  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  offioere  atf 
Silistad,  in  which  were  stated  many  alleged  good  services  which  h^  had . 
done  to  them,  and  he  directed  Colonel  Scot  and  Major  Buchan,  to 
w^om  this  paper  was  sent,  to  prevail  upon  the  governor  of  Silistadt-  . 
who  had  great  influence  over  the  officers,  to  obtain  their  signatures  i»  ^ 
it.     A  few  were  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe,   but  many  absolutely : 
refused.     On  the  writing  being  returned.  Brown,  or  some  other  person, 
added  the  names  of  the  officers  who  had  declined  to  sign.     The  certiii<» 
cate  was  then  presented  to  King  James,  but  the  imposition  was.  speedily 
detected,  and  Brown  was  disgraced,  and  banished  from  court    In  cou'*^ 
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sequence  of  thu  exposure,  the  allowance  of  the  officers  was  increased  to 
ten*pence  per  diem. 

In  February  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  three  companies 
marched  from  Silistad  to  Old  Brisac,  whence  the  company  of  officers  was 
sent  to  Fort  Cadette  on  the  Rhine,  where  they  lay  a  year  and  four 
months.  Their  next  station  was  at  Strasburg,  where,  in  December  six- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-seven,  they  especially  signalized  themselves.  The 
occasion  was  this.  General  Stirk,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces, 
having  appeared  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rnine,  apparently  with  a  design  to  cross  it ;  the  Marqub  de  Selt 
drew  out  all  the  garrisons  in  Alsace,  including  the  company  of  officers, 
amounting  to  about  four  thousand  men,  and  encamped  them  on  the  op* 
posite  bank  over  against  Stirk,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  his  passage, 
and  to  prevent  him  firom  carrying  a  bridge  over  into  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  from  which  Stirk  would  be  enabled  to  annoy  the  French  army 
with  his  artillery.  From  the  depth  of  the  water,  however,  and  the  want 
of  boats,  which  prevented  the  French  commander  from  taking  possession 
of  the  island,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  imperial  general  openly 
throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  to  the  island  into  which  he  placed  a  force 
of  five  hundred  men,  who  immediately  raised  a  battery,  behind  which 
they  enti'enched  themselves.  Seeing  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
which  such  an  occurrence  had  occasioned  to  the  marqub,  the  Scotch 
officers,  through  the  medium  of  Captain  John  Foster,  who  then  c  ^- 
manded  them,  volunteered  to  cross  over  to  the  island  by  wading  through 
the  water,  and  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  it.  The  marquis,  who  ap- 
pears at  first  not  to  have  understood  the  plan  of  wading  through  the 
water,  told  Foster  that,  as  soon  as  his  boats  came  up,  the  Scotch 
volunteers  should  have  the  honour  of  leading  the  attack ;  but  Foster 
having  explained  that  they  meant  to  enter  the  water,  the  marquis,  in  a 
fit  of  amazement,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  prayed  God  to  bless  them^ 
and  desired  them  to  act  as  they  thought  fit.  Captain  Foster,  thereupon, 
returned  to  his  company,  and  having  informed  the  officers  that  he  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  marquis  to  make  the  proposed  attack, 
they,  along  with  the  other  two  companies,  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions for  entering  upon  the  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprize  they  had 
chosen  for  themselves.  Having  tied  their  arms,  shoes,  and  stockings, 
around  their  necks,  they,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
advanced  quietly  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  taking  each  other  by  the 
hand  for  better  security,  according  to  a  Highland  custom,  they  entered 
the  water  with  a  firm  and  steady  pace.  After  they  had  passed  the 
deepest  part  of  the  river,  where  the  water  was  as  high  as  their  breasts, 
they  halted,  and  having  untied  their  cartouch-boxes  and  firelocks,  they 
proceeded  quietly  on  their  course,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank  unper- 
ceived  by  the  enemy.  They  then  advanced  with  their  firelocks  levelled, 
and  when  sufficiently  near  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  they  poured  in  a 
volley  among  the  surprised  Germans,  who  immediately  fled  in  confusion 
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towards  the  bridge  which  they  had  erected.  The  Tolanteen  pursued  them 
closelyi  and  killed  several  of  them,  and  others  were  drowned  in  the  river 
in  consequence  of  the  bridge  having  been  broken  down  by  the  fugitives. 
When  information  was  brought  to  the  Marquis  de  Sell  that  the  Gtermans 
were  driven  out  of  the  island^  and  that  it  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
Scottish  companies,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  and  admiration  by  mak* 
ing  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  foreh^ul  and  breast ;  and  declared  that 
these  officers  had  performed  the  bravest  action  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Next  morning  he  visited  the  island,  and  after  embracing  erery  officer,  he 
gave  them  his  most  hearty  thanks  fot  the  important  service  they  had 
performed,  and  promised  that  he  would  send  an  account  of  their  brave 
eoaduct  to  the  FVenoh  king,  who,  on  receiving  the  despalehea^  wesit  Id 
St  Oermains  and  thanked  King  Jatiiss  in  pemon  for  the  eminent  setviee 
his  subjects  had  performed.  The  -offiecn  xenuused  six  Weeks  on  the 
ishmd,  duririg  which  Gtenerai  Stirk  made  several  attempts  to  retake  it, 
but  his  eikdeavours  were  defbated  by  tiie  vigilance  of  the  officen>  and 
sedng  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  orosa  tiie  Rhiae»  lie  abandoned  his 
ponlion,  and  retii^  into  the  interior.  In.  honour  of  the  captors  the 
island  was  afterwards  named  L*Id$  ^Eooub. 

Alsace  being  thus  relieved  from  the  prasenee  of  an  enemy»  the  efyc^ 
pany  of  offioem  returned  to  Strasbnrg  to  perform  garrison  duty.  The 
last  pi^ce  of  active  serviee  they  performed  was  in  attacking,  and  driving 
from  a  wood  a  body  of  hussars  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  above  Fort 
Louis*  In  this  aflhlr  esveval  of  the  hnesais  were  kiUed,-  and  they  were 
fbreed  to  reoress  the  Rhine  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  horses  and  bag- 
gage. The  negotiatf ons  at  Ryswiek>  which  ended  in  a  genenl  peaee» 
now  cdnunenced ;  and  King  William  h«Hag,  it  is  said,  made  the^Uaband- 
ing  ef  the  Scottish  officers  a  #meytia  Mi%  the  oompany  was  brokoD  up 
at  Silistadi  after  the  conelurion  of  the  irea^.  Thus  e«]cd  Um  history 
of  these  extraordinary  men,  few  of  whom  survived  their  royal  master. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Matcra  of  Olenm. 


TxiB  negotiation  set  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  with  the  High- 
land Jacobite  ehie&  was  broken  off  by  the  latter,  principally  at  the  in-* 
stigation  of  Mackian  or  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Glenco,  between  whom 
and  the  earl  a  diflerence  bad  arisen  respecting  certain  claims  which 
the  eari  had  against  Olenco's  tenants  for  plundering  his  lands,  and  fov 
which  the  earl  insisted  for  compensation  and  retention  out  of  61enco*s 
share  of  the  money,  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  goyemment  to 
distribute  among  the  chiefe.  The  fkilure  of  the  negotiation  was  ex- 
tremely irritating  to  the  earl,  who  threatened  Glenco  with  his  yen- 
geance,  and,  following  up  his  threat,  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Dalrym^de,  the  Master  of  Stair,  between  whom  it  is 
understood  a  plan  was  concerted  for  cutting  off  the  chief  and  his 
people.  Whether  the  **  mauling  scheme,**  of  the  earl,  to  which  Dai- 
ry mple  alhides  in  one  of  his  letters,  refers  to  a  plan  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  tribe,  is  a  question  which  must  eyer  remain  doubtful ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  he  did  not  suggest,  he  was  at  least  privy 
to  the  fool  murder  of  that  unfortunate  chief  and  his  people,  an  action 
which  has  stamped  an  infamy  upon  the  government  of  King  William, 
which  nothing  can  efllice. 

In  common  with  the  other  chie&  who  had  supported  the  cause  of 
King  James,  Glenco  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  indemnity  offered 
by  the  government,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Fort- William  to  take 
the  required  oaths,  where  he  arrived  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  being  the  last  day  allowed  by  the 
proclamation  for  taking  the  oaths.  He  immediately  presented  himself 
to  Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor  of  Fort- William,  and  required  him  to 
administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government ;  but  the  Colonel 
declined  to  act,  on  the  ground,  that  under  the  proclamation,  the  civil 
magistrate  alone  could  administer  them.  Glenco  remonstrated  with  Hill 
on  account  of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  as  there  was  not  any  magistrate 
whom  he  could  reach  before  the  expiration  of  that  day,  but  Hill  persisted 
in  his  resolution.  He,  however,  advised  Glenco  to  proceed  instantly  to 
Inverary,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinlass, 
sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  begging  of  him  to  receive  Glenco  as  '*  a  lost 
sheep,"  and  to  administer  the  necessary  oaths  to  him.    Hill,  at  the  same 
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tiiu«,  gave  GIeuc9,  a  personal  pnQtection  umUr  bU  baM4»  9iPd  g^Y^  bw 
^mi  assuran/ee  that  do  proceedijag  should  be  wtitiufc^d  iigaiast.bim  und^ 
th^  prod^pu^tioD,  till  he  should  bave , an  opportuaity  of  la^fiiig  bis  caa^ 
befece  the  King  or  tiie  privy  council*  .  .       ^, 

Glenco  left  Fprt^WilUam  Mumediate^^,  and  so  great  waa  liisaoxie^ 
to  reach  lorerary.^ith  a^  little  delay,  as  possible,  that  although  bis.vay^ 
J^y  through  mouutaivs  almjost  in^ipfissable,  and  although  the  country  wa» 
mnvcped  with  a  deep  si¥>w,  be  proceeded  on  his  journey,  without  esve^ 
atoppjug  to  see  his  family,  though  he  passed  within  baif  a  mile  of  bi3 
q'^'p.  house*  At  Barkaldin  he  was  detained  twenty-ibt^r  hours  by  Cf4ptfMfi 
Drvuucuond.  On  arriving  at  Inverary>  Sir  Co(in  Campbell  was  absen^,^ 
b^.l^ul  to  wait  three  daystill  his  return,  Sir  Cojin  bavingbeeni  prevented 
frpm  reaching  Inyerajy  sooner,  on  account  of  libe  badQe9a  of  tl^e  w^thj^r* 
As  the  time  allowed  by  the  procbtni^tion  for  taking  the  oaths  ha$l  ex- 
pired, Sir  Colin  declined  at  first  to  swear  Glenco,  alle^ng  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  take  the  oaths ;  but  Glenco  having  first  impprtuaed  him 
with  tears  to  receive  from  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  baving  thereafter 
tbreatened  to  protest  against  the  sheriff  should  he  refuse  to  act.  Sir  Colin 
yielded,  and  administered  the  oaths  to  Glenco  and  his  attendants  on  the 
sixth  of  January.  Glenco,  thereupon,  returned  home  in  perfect  reliance 
that  having  done  bis  utmost  to  comply  with  the  injunction  of  the  goyem- 
iiu'.Dt,  he  was  free  from  danger. 

Three  days  after  tbe  oaths  were  taken.  Sir  Colin  wrote  Hill,  acquaint- 
ing him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  that  Glenco  had  undertaken  to  get 
all  his  friends  and  followers  to  follow  his  example ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  sent  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Hill,  and  a  certifi- 
cate that  Glenco  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Colin  Campbell, 
sheriff  clerk  of  Argyle,  then  at  Edinburgh,  with  instructions  to  lay 
the  same  before  the  pnvy  council,  and  to  inform  him  whether  or  not  the 
council  received  the  oath.  The  paper  on  which  the  certificate  that 
Glenco  had  taken  the  oaths  was  written,  contained  other  certificates  of 
oaths  which  had  been  administered  within  the  time  fixed,  but  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  refused  to  receive  the  certificate  re- 
ating  to  Glenco  as  irregular.  Campbell,  thereupon,  waited  upon  Lord 
Aberuchil,  a  privy  councillor,  and  requested  him  to  take  the  opinion 
of  some  members  of  the  council,  who  accordingly  spoke  to  Lord 
Stair  and  other  privy  councillors;  all  of  whom  gave  an  opinion  that  the 
certificate  could  not  be  received  without  a  warrant  from  the  King.  In- 
stead, however,  of  laying  the  matter  before  the  privy  council,  or  inform- 
ing Glenco  of  the  rejection  of  the  certificate,  that  he  might  petition  the 
King,  Campbell  perfidipusly  defaced  the  certificate,  and  gave  in  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written  to  the  clerks  of  the  council* 

Whether  in  thus  acting,  Campbell  was  influenced  by  Secretary 
Dalrymple,  who  has  obtained  an  infamous  notoriety  by  the  active 
part  which  he  took  in  bringing  on  the  massacre  of  Glenco,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;    but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this   man — who,  a 
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few  weeks  before,  bad  exulted  *  that  as  the  winter  was  the  only 
season  in  which  the  Higlilanders  could  not  escape,  they  could  easiiy  be 
destroyed  ^  in  the  cold  long  nights'* — ^wasnot  an  indifferent  spectator  to 
Campbell's  proceedings.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  secretary  contem- 
p!ated  the  total  extirpation  of  the  clans,  for,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thbmas 
Livingston,  dated  the  seventh  of  January,  he  says,  ^Yott  know  ih 
genera]  that  these  troops  posted  at  Inverness  and  Inverlochie,  will  bd 
ordered  to  take  in  the  house  of  Innergarie,  ahd  to  destroy  entbr^ty  the 
country  of  Lochaber,  Lochiel's  lands,  Keppoch's,  Gferigarie*8,  and 
Oienco,"  and  he  adds,  **  I  assure  you  your  power  shall  be  full  enough, 
and  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  government  with  prisoners:'* 
In  another  letter  to  Sir  Thomas,  written  two  days  thereafter,  by  wfai<ih 
time  accounts  had  reached  hhn*  that  Glenco  had  taken  the  oaths,  he  ex- 
presses satis&ction  that  "  the  rebels"  would  not  be  able  to  oppose  his 
designs^  and  as  their  ehieftiuns  were  **  all  papists/'  he  thinks  it  wouM 
be  wen  that  vengeance  fell  upon  them.  'The  M acdonalds  were  chiefly 
marked  out  by  hhn  for  destruction,  and  after  saying  that  he  could  have 
wished  that  they  **  had  not  divided"  on  the  question  of  taking  the  oath 
of  indemnity,  he  expresses  his  regret  to  find  that  Keppoch  and  Glenco 
were  safe- 

That  no  time,  however,  might  be  lost  in  enforcing  the  penalties  in  the 
proclamation,  now  that  the  time  allowed  for  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
had  expired,  instructions  of  rather  an  equivocal  nature,  signed  and 
countersigned  by  the  King  On  the  eleventh  of  January,  were  sent  down 
hy  young  Stair  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  on  the  same  day,  inclosed  in 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  same  date.  By  the  instructions,  Living- 
ston was  ordered  "  to  march  the  troops  against  the  rebels  who  had  not 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  and  to  destroy  them  by  fire  and 
sword ;"  but  lest  such  a  course  might  render  them  desperate,  he  was 
aUotoed to  ''give  terms  and  quarters,  but  in  this  manner  only,  that 
chieftains  and  heritors,  or  leaders,  be  prisoners  of  war,  their  lives  only 
safe,  and  all  other  things  in  mercy,  they  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ; 
and  the  community  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  rendering 
their  arms,  and  submitting  to  the  government,  are  to  have  quar- 
ters, and  indemnity  for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to  be  protected 
from  the  soldiers."  As  a  hint  to  Livingston  how  to  act  under  the  dis- 
cretionary  power  with  which  these  instructions  vested  him,  Dalrymple 
says  in  his  letter  containing  them,  *^  I  have  no  great  kindness  to  Kep- 
poch nor  Glenco,  and  it  is  well  that  people  are  in  mercy,  and  then  just 
now  my  Lord  Argyle  tells  me  that  Glenco  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  a/ 
which  I  refoice.  It  is  a  great  work  cf  charity  ta  he  exact  in  rooting  oiU 
tftat  damnable  secty  the  worst  of  the  highlands/* 

llie  purport  of  this  letter  could  not  be  misunderstood  ;  but  lest  Living- 
ston miglit  not  feel  disposed   to  imbrue  his   hands  in  the  blood   of 

*  Leiien  to  LieatenanUCoIonel  Hamilton,  &c.  1st  aiul  3H,  Dec.  1601. 
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Qlenoo  and  his  people,  additional  insiruetioaa  bearing  tha  date  of  six^ 
teeath  January,  and  al^o  signed  and*  Gounteraigned  by  King  Williaoiy 
were  despatched  to  Livingstoii  by  the  master  of  Stair,  ordering  him  to 
extnrpate  the  whole  clan*  In  the  letter  ooatamtog  these  ^  instructioafy 
Dalrymple  informs  Liyingston  that  <'  Uie  king  does  net  at  all  incline  to 
receive  any  after  the  diet  but  in  mercy/*  but  he  artfoUy  adds,  "  but  fi>r 
a  just  example  of  vengeance)  I  entreat  the  thieving  tribe  of  Glenco  may 
be  rooted  out  to  purpose."  Lest,  however,  Livingston  might  hesitate,  a 
duplicate  of  these  additional  instructions  *  was  sent  at  the  same  time 
by  Secretary  Dalrymple  to  Colonel  Hill,  the  governor  of  Fort- 
William,  with  a  letter  of  an  import  similar  to  that  sent  to  Living- 
ston. From  the  following  extract  it  would  appear  that  not  only  the 
earl  of  Breadalbane,  but  also  the  earl  of  Argyle,  was  privy  to  this  in- 
famous transaction.  '*  The  earls  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  have  pro* 
mised  that  they  (the  Macdopalds  of  Glenco)  shall  have  no  retreat  in 
their  bounds,  the  passes  to  Rannoch  would  be  secured,  and  the  hazard 
certified  to  the  laird  of  Weems  to  reset  them ;  in  that  case  Argyle's 
detachment  with  a  party  that  may  be  posted  in  Island  Stalker  must  cut 
them  off." 

Preparatory  to  putting  the  butchering  warrant  in  execution,  a  party 
of  Argyll's  regiment,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  meo» 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Glenco^  and  tal^e  up  their  quarters  there,  about  the  end 
of  January  or  beginning  of  February.  On  approaching  the  Gleni 
they  were  met  by  John  Macdonald  the  elder  son  of  the  cliief,  at  the 
head  of  about  twenty  men,  who  demanded  from  Campbell  the  reason 
of  his  coming  into  a  peaceful  country  with  a  military  force :  Glenlyon 
and  two  sulMEdtems  who  were  with  him  explained  that  they  came  as 

*  Theso  instruct! oiu  are  as  follow: 
William  R.  16lh  Januarf,  1692. 

1.  The  copy  of  the  paper  given  by  Macdonald  of  Auglitera  to  you  has  been  shoim  u%, 
VTe  did  formeriy  grant  passes  to  Buchan  and  Cannon,  and  we  do  authorise  and  allovr 
you  to  grant  passes  to  them,  and  ten  servants  to  each  of  them,  to  come  freely  and  safisly 
to  Leith ;  firom  that  to  be  transported  to  the  Netherlands  before  the  15th  of  March  next, 
to  go  from  thenoe  where  they  please,  without  any  stop  or  trouble. 

2.  We  doe  allow  you  to  recdye  the  submissions  of  Glengarry  and  those  with  him  upon 
thoir  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  deliTerIng  up  the  house  of  Invergarry;  to  be  aaf^ 
as  to  their  lives^  but  as  to  their  estates  to  depend  upon  our  mercy. 

S  In  case  you  find  that  the  house  of  Invergarry  cannot  probably  bo  taken  in  this  sea* 
son  of  the  year,  with  the  artillery  and  provision  you  can  bring  there ;  in  thai  case  we 
leave  It  to  your  discreUon  to  give  Glengarry  the  assurance  of  entire  indemnity  for  lllii 
and  fortune^  upon  delivering  of  the  house  and  arms,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegianes. 
In  this  you  are  to  act  as  you  find  the  circumstances  of  the  affiilr  do  require ;  but  it  were 
much  better  that  those  who  have  not  taken  the  benefit  of  our  indemnity,  in  the  terms 
within  the  diet  prefixt  by  our  proclamation,  should  bo  obliged  to  render  upon  merqy. 
The  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  indispensable^  others  having  already  taken  it 

4  If  M*£an  of  Glenco  and  that  tribe  can  be  weU  separated  from  the  rest,  it  will  be 
a  proper  vindication  of  the  public  justice  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves.^  The  double  of 
these  instructions  is  only  communicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston. 

W.  Rex. 
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frieDdsy  and  that  their  sole  object  was  to  obtain  suitable  quarters, 
where  thef  eould  conTBi^Mrtly  collect  the  arrears  of  eeai  and  hearth- 
mbiaejt — a  new  tax  faddon  by  the  Scottish  parlitenent  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninetyy^-^in  proof  of  whieh>  Lieutenant  Lindsay  produded  tiie  in* 
sChkcitoiis  of  Colonel  HS  to  that  eiibct  The  officers  hmring  giren  their 
parole  of  hohoar  that  they  came  without  aa;^  hostile  intentions^  and  tlhat 
Ao  harm  wonki  ho  done  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  ttie  chief  and  his 
lft!riants,  tiiey  recttved  a  kindly  wdeoibe^  and  wite  hbspitaUy  entertained 
by  €Renco  and  his  fion^y  till  the  ihtal  morning  of  the  massacre.  Indeed, 
so  fiiQiiliar  was  Glenlyon,  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not 
tbit  the  house  of  Alexander  Macdomdd  the  younger  son  of  the  chie( 
who  was  mairied  to  his  niece,  and  take  his  **  morning  drink,"*  agreeably 
to  the  most  approved  practice  of  hi^land  hospitality. 

If  Secretary  Dalrymple  imagined  that  Livingston  was  disinclined  to 
follow  his  instructions  he  was  mistake^,  ibr  immediately  on  receipt  of 
them,  he  wrote  Lientendnt-colond  Hamilton,  who  had  been  fixed  upon 
by  the  secretary  to  be  the  executioner,'  expressing  his  satisfaction 
that  Gknco  had  not  taken  the  oath  within  the  period  prescribed,  and 
urging  him  now  that  a  *^  fair  occasion**  offered  for  showing  that  his 
garrison  served  for  some  use,  and  as  the  order  to  him  from  the  court 
was  positive,  not  to  spare  any  that  had  not  come  dmeously  in,  and  de- 
siring that  he  would  begin  with  Glenco,  and  spare  nothing  of  what 
belongs  to  them,  **  but  not  to  trouble  the  government  with  prisoners,"  or 
in  other  words,  to  massacre  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  HamUton^ 
however,  did  not  take  any  immediate  steps  for  executing  this  inhuman 
order.  In  ihe  meantime,  the  master  of  Stur  was  not  inactive  in  incit- 
ing his  blood-hounds  to  the  carnage,  and  accordingly  on  the  thirtieth 
of  January,  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  Livingston,  and  the  other  to 
Hin,  ui^ng  them  on.  Addressing  the  former,  he  says,  *'  I  am  glad 
Glenco  did  not  come  in  within  the  time  prefixed ;  I  hope  what  is  done 
there  may  be  in  earnest,  since  the  rest  are  not  in  a  condition  to  draw 
together  help.  I  think  to  harry  (plunder)  their  cattle,  and  bum  their 
hooses  is  but  to  render  them  desperate  lawless  men  to  rob  their  neigh^ 
hours,  but  I  believe  you  will  be  satisfied,  it  were  a  great  advantage  to 
the  nation  that  thieving  tribe  were  rooted  oat  and  cut  off;  it  must  he 
qutedy  done,  otherwise  they  will  make,  shift  for  both  their  men  and 
their  cattle.  Argyie's  detachtnent  lies  m  Lelricki^eel,  to  assist  the 
garrison  to  do  all  of  a  sudden.'*  And  in  his  letter  to  Hill,  he  says, 
"  Pray,  when  the  thing  concerning  Glenco  is  resolved*  let  it  be  secret 
and  sudden,  otherwise  ike  men  will  shift  you,  and  better  not  meddle 
with  them  than  not  to  do  it  to  purpose,  to  cut  off  that  nest  of  robbers 
i^ho  have  fallen  in  the  mercy  of  the  law,  now  when  there  is  foroe  and 
opportunity,  whereby  the  king's  justioe  will  be  as  eonspiouous  and  nsc" 
fill  as  his  clemency  to  others.  I  apprehend  the  storm  is  so  great  that  for 
some  time  you  can  do  UttlOf  but  so  soon  as  possible  I  know  you  will  be 
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at  worky  for  these  ^se  people  will  do  nothing,  but  as  they  see  you  in  a 
condition  to  do  with  them." 

In  pursuance  of  these  fresh  instructions  from  the  secretaiyy  Hill,  on  the 
twelfth  of  February,  sent  orders  to  Hamilton,  forthwith  to  execute  the 
&tal  commission,  who,  accoitlingly,  on  the  same  day,  directed  Major 
Robert  Duncanson  of  Argyle's  regiment  to  proceed  immediately  with  a 
detachment  of  that  regiment  to  Glenco,  so  as  to  reach  the  post  which  had 
been  assigned  him  by  five  o'clock  the  following  morning,  at  which 
hour  Hamilton  promised  to  reach  another  post  with  a  party  of  Hill's 
regiment*  Whether  Duncanson  was  averse  to  take  an  active  personal 
part  in  the  bloody  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted,  is  a  question  the  solution 
of  which  would  neither  aggravate  nor  extenuate  his  guilt  as  a  party  to  one 
of  the  foulest  murders  ever  perpetrated  in  any  age  or  country ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  he  felt  some  repugnance  to  act  in  person,  as  immediately 
on  receipt  of  Hamilton's  order,  he  despatched  another  order  from  him- 
self to  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  then  living  in  Glenco,  with 
instructions  to  fall  upon  the  Macdonalds  predsely  at  five  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  under  seventy  years  of  age.* 

*  Colooel  Hill's  Order  to  Lieut. -CoL  Jamis  Hamilton, 

"  Fort  WiUism^  18th  Feb.,  1698. 
••  Sir, 

*'  You  are,  with  four  hundred  of  my  regiment,  and  the  four  hundred  of 
my  Lord  Argy)e*i  regiment  under  the  command  of  M^jor  Duncanson,  to  mardi 
straight  to  Glenco,  and  there  put  in  due  execution  the  orders  you  have  received  fh>m 
the  commander-in-chief.     GiTen  under  my  hand  at  Fort  WUltem,  the  18th  February 

1608. 

"J.  Hill.** 
"  To  LUnt'CoL  Jamm  HamiltomJ* 

Order  finom  Lieut.-Col.  Hakiltoh  to  M^jor  Bobbet  Dqkcansom. 

•«Ballechy1Ii^  18th  Feb.  1698. 
«« Sir, 

*'  Persuant  to  the  oommander-in-cliief  and  my  coloners  order  to  me  for 
putting  in  execution  the  King's  commands  against  those  rebels  of  Glenco,  wherein  you 
with  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Argyle's  regiment  under  your  command,  are  to  be  concern- 
ed ;  you  are  therefore  forthwith  to  order  your  affair  so,  as  that  the  seTeral  posts  already 
assigned  you  be  by  you  and  your  sereral  detachments  fain  in  actlveness  precisely  by  five 
of  the  dock  to-morrow  morning,  being  Saturday ;  at  which  time  I  will  endeavour  the 
same  with  those  appointed  fh>m  this  regiment  firom  the  other  places.  It  will  bo  most 
necessary  you  secure  weU  those  avenues  on  the  south  side,  that  the  old  fox,  nor  none  of  his 
eubbs  get  away.  The  orders  are,  that  none  be  spared  of  the  sword,  nor  the  government 
troubled  with  prisoners;  which  fe  all  until  I  see  you  from, 

"Sir, 
'*  Tour  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Jamxs  Ham iltouwx." 

**  Please  to  order  a  guard  to  secure  the  ferry,  and  boats  there ;  and  the  boats  must  be 
all  on  this  side  the  ferry  alter  your  men  are  over. 
"  For  their  Hi^esty's  service. 

^  To  H^i^or  Sobert  Duncmuom  tfikt  Eariofj4r^*$  Rtg/t.^ 


^Olmfybkn'waK"^  ttuAk  *fit«sd  fbr  ev^ry  kihd  of  tillany,  a  monster  iii' 
human  shape,  who,  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  or   to  gratiiy  his '  rerenge, 
wOtildilivfe'deMroy^'^^hii^  viearest  and  dettriest  friend ;  and  Who,  M9\kh 
oonsumtaiate  ti^<^e^yj  -     ' 

■  GDuMmufltt,  and  MUtder.wliiiehdftmfled. 


f ' 


iWitb  this  sfmgaiaary  ovder  in  bis  podoet^  he  acoordmgly  dM  aot  he- 
siiatertDflpeodthe  eve.of  the  mBtaaere  at.cacdS' with  John  ajid  Alex*^ 
aoKkdr.  MacdotiakI,  Ihe  «»s  of  the  ohief^  to  wish  them  good  nighl  4t« 
partlog^  and  to  aeoept  an  invitaltou  from  Gkneo  kimseif  to  dine  with. . 
him.  the  Mowing  day>  although  he  had  resolved  to  imbrue  his  hands;, 
in  Ae  Wood  of  his  kind  hearted  and  unauspecting  host»  his  sons,  md' 
utter^  ta  catenaiaato  the  whole  dian  within  a  few  hours.    Little  8a»* 
peoting  tbe  intended  biitohery»  Gleaoo  and  his  sons  retired  to  rest  at 
their  usual  hour ;  but  early  is  the  morning,  while  the  preparations  for, 
the  intended  nttsaaore  ware  going  on,  John  Maedonald,  the  elder  son 
of  the  chiefs  hearing  the  sound  of  ToiecB  about  his  house,  grew  aUurmed, 
and  jumping  out  of  bed  threw  on  his  clothes  and  went  to  Inveriggen, 
where  Glenlyon  was  quartered,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unusual 
bustle  which  had  intecrapted  his  nocturnal  slumbers.    To  his  great  sur- 
prise he  found  the  soldiers  all  In  motion,  as  if  preparing  for  some  enter- 
prise, a  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  inquire  at  Captain  Camp- 
bell the  olject  of  such  estraordinary  preparatioos  at  sueh  an  early 
hour.     The  anxiety  with  which  young  Maedonald  pressed  his  question, 
indicating  a  secret  distrust  on  his  part,  Campbell  endeavoured  by  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  lull  his  suspicions,  and  pretended  that  his  sole 
design  was  to  march  against  some  of  Glengarry's  men.      As  John 
Maedonald,  the  younger  son  of  Glenco,  was  married  to  Glenlyon's 
niece,  thai  crafty  knave  referred  to  his  connexion  with  the  &mi1y  of 
Glenco,  and  put  it  to  the  young  m'an,  whether  if  he  intended  any  thing 

Order  ttom  M^Jor  DffVCAHioir  lo  Captain  Rourt  CAitr»th%  of  GlenJyi^ii. 

12lh  Peb.  1692. 
•-Sir, 

**  Tou  ara  hereby  ordered  to  lall  upon  the  rebells  the  Macdooalde  of 
Glenco^  and  put  ali  to  the  eword  under  seventy.  You  are  to  have  a  epedal  care  iluu 
the  old  fox  and  his  sons  do  not  escape  your  hands ;  you  are  to  secure  all  the  avenaea 
that  no  man  escape.  This  you  are  to  put  in  execution  at  fire  of  the  doclc  precisely ; 
and  by  that  timer  or  rery  shortly  aAer  it,  I  will  strire  to  be  at  you  with  a  stronger  party. 
If  I  do  not  come  to  you  at  five,  you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me  but  to  fall  on.  This  is 
by  the  Klnjfs  special!  commands,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  oountrey,  that  these 
miscreanta  be  cut  o^  root  and  branch.  See  that  this  be  put  in  execution  without  Hear 
or  favour,  or  you  may  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  one  not  true  to  king  or  government, 
nor  as  man  fit  to  carry  commission  in  the  king's  service.  £zpeoUng  you  will  not 
fail  in  the  fulfilUng  hereof^  as  you  love  younelf,  I  subscribe  this  with  my  hand  at  Bai* 
lycliyUs,  the  18th  February,  iagB» 

*  ROBBET  OoVCAKtON." 

II.  2  X 
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hostile  to  the  clan,  he  would  not  have  provided  for  the  safety  of  hui 
uieoe  and  her  husband.  Macdonald,  apparently  satisfied  with  this  ex« 
planation,  returned  home  and  retired  again  to  rest,  but  he  had  not  been 
long  in  bed  when  his  servant,  who,  apprehensive  of  the  real  intentions 
of  Glenlyon  and  his  party,  had  prevented  Macdonald  from  sleeping,  in- 
formed him  of  the  approach  of  a  party  of  men  towards  the  house* 
Jumping  immediately  out  of  bed  he  ran  to  the  door,  and  perceiving 
a  body  of  about  twenty  soldiers  with  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets  com- 
ing in  the  direction  of  his  house,  he  fied  to  a  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Alexander,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  scene  of  carnage,  after  being  wakened  from  sleep  by  his  ser- 
vant* ♦ 

The  massacre  commenced  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  three 
difierent  places  at  once.  Glenlyon,  with  a  barbarity  which  fortunately 
for  society  has  few  parallels,  undertook  to  butcher  his  own  hospitable 
landlord  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Invenriggen>  where  he  and  a  party 
of  his  men  were  quartered,  and  despatched  Lieutenant  Lindsay  with 
another  party  of  soldiers  to  Glenco's  house  to  cut  off  the  unsuspecting 
chief.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  friendly  visit,  he  and  his  party  obtained 
admission  into  the  house.  Glenco  was  in  bed,  tmd  while  in  the  act 
of  rising  to  receive  his  cruel  visitors,  he  was  basely  shot  at  by  two  of 
the  soldiers,  and  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his  wife.     One  ball 

*  TUs  part  of  the  aficouiit,  whieh  ii  taken  Arom  the  Report  of  the  CommJnion  appointed 
by  King  William  to  inquire  into  the  ma»acre,  and  is  said  to  be  grounded  on  the  evidence  of 
Glenco'8  sons,  dtfFen  from  that  given  in  a  letter  [torn  Edinburgh  of  date  April  SOth,  1668, 
written  by  *a  gentleman  in  Scotland  to  his  fHend  In  London."  Aooonling  to  this  writer, 
Alexander  Macdonald  had  been  very  dtetrostful  of  Glenlyon,  and  had  watched  him  mora 
carefully  than  even  his  fhther  or  brother,  who  allowed  themselves,  by  his  reitanted  pro- 
mises of  friendship,  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security.  Believing  that  Glenlyon  had  some 
bad  dosign  upon  the  clan,  AJezander,  the  night  previous  to  the  massacre,  placed  hlmseir 
in  a  retired  place  where,  wiobaenred,  he  could  watch  the  motions  of  Glenlyon's  aien. 
About  midnight  he  perceived  several  soldiera  enter  tiie  gaard-house,  an  event  which 
alarmed  his  suspicions  so  much,  that  he  immediately  went  and  communicated  his  ap« 
prehensions  to  his  brother.  But  John  Macdonald,  the  elder  brother,  at  fint  dorided 
these  fears^  and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  mind  of  Alexander  by  aaaerting,  thai  the  party 
which  he  had  seen  enter  the  guard-house  must  have  been  intended  either  for  strengthen- 
ing the  guard,  from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  or  for  relieving  the  sentinels  oftener 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  But  Alexander  persistfng  in  his  suspicions, 
John  arose  from  his  bed  and  accompanied  his  brother  to  their  father's  bed-room. 
Although  the  old  gentleman  was  not  disposed  to  believe  that  any  thing  hostile  was  in- 
tended, he  allowed  his  sons  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  party.  They,  aooording^y,  went 
eut,  «nd  from  their  knowledge  of  the  localities  approached,  unperoeived,  a  sentinel's  post, 
where,  instead  of  one,  they  observed  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  men.  This  disoovory  made 
them  still  more  inquisitive,  and  they  crept  so  near,  that  they  could  hear  one  soldier  say  to 
his  oompanions,  "  I  do  not  like  this  woric,  and  liad  I  Jinown  of  it  I  would  not  Iibvis  come 
hers,  if  only  I  had  known  of  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before."  He  added,  that  Jia  was  wiJl* 
ing  to  il|^t  against  the  men  of  tlie  glen,  bat  he  considered  it  base  to  murder  them.  The 
others  replied,  that  the  blame  would  rest  on  those  who  had  given  the  orden^  as  they  wora 
bound  to  obey  tlieir  oAcers.  On  heariqg  these  words,  tlie  young  men  luturued  us 
quielly  and  quickly  to  the  house  as  they  could  to  inform  their  father  of  what  they  had 
heaid ;  butnn  coming  near  the  houses  they  found  it  surrounded  by  soldlen^  hsaid  Ara* 
arms  dlschacfsd  and  people  shrieking.    They  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  flf^t 
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entered  the  back  of  his  head,  and  another  penetrated  his  body.  The 
lady  in  the  extremity  of  her  anguish  leapt  out  of  bed  and  put  on  her 
clotheSy  but  the  ruffians  stripped  her  naked,  pulled  the  rings  off  her 
fingers  with  their  teeth*  and  treated  her  so  cruelly  that  she  died  the 
following  day.  The  party  also  killed  two  men  whom  they  found  in 
the  house*  and  wounded  a  third  named  Duncan  Don,  who  came  oc- 
casionally to  Glenco  with  letters  from  Braemar. 

While  the  butchery  was  going  on  in  Glenco's  house,  Glenlyon  was 
busily  pursuing  the  same  murderous  course  at  Inverriggen,  where  his 
own  host  was  shot  by  his  order.  Here  the  party  seized  nine  men  whom 
they  first  bound  hand  and  foot,  after  which  they  shot  them  one  by  one. 
Glenlyon  was  desirous  of  saving  the  life  of  a  young  man  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  one  Captain  Drummond  shot  him  dead.  The  same 
officer,  impelled  by  a  thirst  for  blood,  ran  his  dagger  through  the  body  of 
a  boy  who  had  grasped  Campbell  by  the  legs,  and  who  was  supplicating 
for  mercy.  Glenlyon's  party  carried  their  cruelty  even  so  far  as  to 
kill  a  woman,  and  a  boy  only  four  or  five  years  old. 

A  third  party  under  the  command  of  one  Sergeant  Barker,  which  was 
quartered  in  the  village  of  Auchnaion,  fired  upon  a  body  of  nine  men 
whom  they  observed  in  a  house  in  the  village  sitting  before  a  fire. 
Among  these  was  the  laird  of  Auchintrincken,  who  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  along  with  four  more  of  the  party.  This  gentleman  had  at  the  time 
a  protection  in  his  pocket  from  Colonel  Hill,  which  he  had  received 
three  months  before.  The  remainder  of  the  party  in  the  house,  two  or 
three  of  whom  were  wounded,  escaped  by  the  back  of  the  house,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brother  of  Auchintrincken,  who  having  been  seized  by 
Barker,  requested  him  as  a  favour  not  to  despatch  him  in  the  house  but 
to  kill  him  without  The  sergeant  consented,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had 
experienced  his  kindness ;  but  when  brought  out  he  threw  his  plaid, 
which  he  had  kept  loose,  over  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him,  and  also  escaped. 

Besides  the  slaughter  at  these  three  places,  there  were  some  persons 
dragged  from  their  beds  and  murdered  in  other  parts  of  the  Glen, 
among  whom  was  an  old  man  of  eighty  years  of  age.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Glen  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
whole  male  population  under  seventy  years  of  age,  amounting  to  two 
hundred,  would  have  been  cut  off,  if,  fortunately  for  them,  a  party  of 
four  hundred  men  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  princi* 
pally  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sanguinary  warrant,  had  not 
been  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  from  reaching  the  Glen 
till  eleven  o'clock,  six  hours  after  the  slaughter,  by' which  time  the 
whole  surviving  male  inhabitants,  warned  of  their  danger  and  of  the 
fate  of  their  chief  and  the  other  sufferers^  had  fled  to  the  hills.  Ig- 
norant of  this  latter  circumstance,  Hamilton,  on  arriving  at  Canneloch- 
leven,  appointed  several  parties  to  proceed  to  different  parts  of  the 
Glen,  with  orders  to  take  no  prisoners,  but  to  kill  all  the  men  that  came 
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in  their  way.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  when  they  fell  in 
with  Major  Duncanson's  party,  by  whom  they  were  informed  of  the  events 
of  the  morning,  and  who  told  them  that  as  the  survivors  had  escaped  to 
the  hills,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bum  the  houses,  and  carry  off  the 
cattle.  They  accordingly  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  having  collected 
the  cattle  and  effects  in  the  Glen,  they  carried  them  to  Inverlochy,  where 
they  were  divided  among  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  That  Hamilton 
would  have  executed  his  commission  to  the  very  letter,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  an  old  man,  the  only  remaining  male  inhabitant  of  the  de^ 
solate  vale  they  fell  in  with,  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  houses,  a  scene  of  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing description  ensued.  Ejected  from  their  dwellings  by  the  devouring 
clement,  aged  matrons,  married  women  and  widowed  mothers,  with  in* 
fknts  at  their  breasts  and  followed  by  children  on  foot,  clinging  to  them 
with  all  the  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  helplessness,  were  to  be  seen  all 
wending  their  way,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  towards  the  mountains  in 
a  piercing  snow-storm,  in  quest  of  some  friendly  hovel,  beneath  whose 
roof  they  might  seek  shelter  from  the  pitiless  tempest  and  deplore  their 
unhappy  fate.  But  as  there  were  no  houses  within  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  and  as  these  could  only  be  reached  by  crossing  moun- 
tains deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  greater  part  of  these  unhappy 
beings  overcome  by  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  dropt  down  and  perished 
miserably  among  the  snow. 

While  this  brutal  massacre  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Jaco- 
bite chiefe,  and  thus  so  far  served  the  immediate  object  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  highly  prejudicial  to  King  William,  who  was  considered  its 
chief  author.  In  every  quarter,  even  at  court,  the  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre was  received  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  the  Jacobite  party 
did  not  &il  to  turn  the  affair  to  good  account  against  the  government, 
by  exaggerating,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  barbarous  details.  The 
odium  of  the  nation  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  had  the  exiled  monarch 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  men,  he  would,  probably,  have 
succeeded  in  regaining  his  crown.  The  ministry,  and  even  King  Wil- 
liam, grew  alarmed,  and  to  pacify  the  people  he  dismissed  the  Master  of 
Stair  from  his  councils,  and  appointed  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  inves- 
tigate the  affair,  and  pretended  that  he  had  signed  the  order  for  the 
massacre  among  a  mass  of  other  papers,  without  knowing  its  contents. 
This  is  the  only  defence  ever  offered  for  King  William,  but  it  is  quite 
unsatisfactory.  For  1st,  It  is  inconceivable  that  Secretary  Dalrymple 
or  any  other  minister,  would  have  ventured  to  prepare  such  an  extraor- 
dinary order  without  the  express  authority  of  his  majesty,  or  would  have 
obtained  his  signature  to  it  without  first  acquainting  him  of  its  purport. 
2d,  The  hici  that  neither  Dalrymple  nor  any  other  minister  was'  im- 
peached for  such  an  act,  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  William  was 
privy  to  its  contents,  dd.  The  unusual  mode  of  signing  and  counter- 
signing the  order,  would  have  made  William  desirous  to  know  the  im- 
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fMNrt  of  such  a  document,  had  he  not  been  previously  aware  of  its  nature 
4thy  His  refusal  or  neglect  to  order  the  principal  parties  concerned  in 
the  massacre  to  be  brought  to  trial,  after  the  estates  of  parliament  had 
addressed  him  for  that  purpose,  and  the  fact  of  his  promoting  those 
guilty  individuals  in  his  service,  show  that  he  could  not  do  so  without 
implicating  himself. 

Though  the  nation  had  long  desired  an  inquiry  into  this  barbarous 
affiiir^  it  was  not  until  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  upwards  of  tliree  years  after  the  massacre,  that  a  commission 
was  granted.  A  commission  had  indeed  been  issued  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  appointing  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  others  to  examine 
into  the  affiur ;  but  this  was  a  piece  of  mere  mockery,  and  was  never  acted 
upon ;  but  it  now  became  necessary  to  satisfy  the  call  of  the  nation  by  in- 
stituting an  investigation.  The  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  lord  high  chancel- 
lor  of  Scotland,  and  the  other  commissioners  now  appointed,  accordingly 
entered  upon  the  inquiry,  and,  after  examining  witnesses  and  documents, 
drew  up  a  report,  which  was  subscribed  at  Holyrood-house,  on  the 
twentieth  of  June,  and  transmitted  to  his  majesty.  The  commissioners 
appear  to  have  executed  their  task  with  great  fairness,  but,  anxious  to 
]MJliate  the  conduct  of  the  king,  they  gave  a  forced  construction  to  the 
terms  of  the  order,  and  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  massacre  upon 
Secretary  Dalrymple.  As  the  substance  of  this  report  has  partly  been 
embodied  in  the  preceding  narrative,  it  will  be  here  only  necessary  to 
give  the  conclusions  to  which  the  commissioners  arrived: — Upon  the 
whole  matter,  they  gave  as  their  opinion,  ^n<;  that  it  was  a  great 
wrong  that  Glenco  s  case  and  diligence,  as  to  his  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  with  Ardkinlas's  certificate  of  his  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance on  the  sixth  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and 
Colonel  Hill's  letter  to  Ardkinlas,  and  Ardkinlas's  letter  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  sheriff-clerk,  for  clearing  Glenco  s  diligence  and  innocence, 
were  not  presented  to  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy-council  when  they 
were  sent  to  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  January,  and  that  those 
who  advised  the  not  presenting  thereof  were  in  the  wrong,  and  seem  to 
have  had  a  malicious  design  against  Glenco ;  and  that  it  was  a  fiirther 
wrong,  that  the  certificate,  as  to  Glenco*s  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
was  deleted  and  obliterated  after  it  came  to  Edinburgh ;  and  that  being  so 
obliterated,  it  should  neither  have  been  presented  to,  nor  taken  in  by  the 
clerk  of  the  council :  teeondfy,  that  it  appeared  to  have  been  known  in 
London,  and  particularly  to  the  master  of  Stair,  in  the  month  of  January, 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  that  Glenco  had  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, though  after  the  appointed  day  ;  for  he  said  in  his  letter,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Livingstone,  of  the  thirtieth  of  January,  as  above  remarked : 
*<  I  am  glad  that  Glenco  came  not  within  the  time  prescribed :"  thirdly, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  king's  instructions  to  warrant  the  commit- 
ting of  the  slaughter  itself,  and  far  less  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  seeing  aU 
his  instructions  did  plainly  import,  that  the  most  obstinate  of  the  rebels 
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might  be  received  into  mercy  upon  taking  tlie  oath  of  allegianeei  tkoiigli 
the  day  was  long  before  elapsed ;  and  that  he  ordered  nothing  oon* 
ceraing  Glenco  and  his  tribe,  ^  but  that,  if  they  could  be  well  sepa* 
rated  from  the  rest,  it  would  be  a  proper  vindieation  of  the  public  justies 
to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves,"  an  expulsion  (say  the  commissionerB) 
which  plainly  intimated,  that  it  was  his  majesty*s  mind,  that  they  oonld 
not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  these  rebels,  unless  they  still  refused  hh 
mercy,  by  continuing  in  arms  and  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 
that  even  in  that  case,  they  were  only  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  way 
of  public  justice,  and  in  no  other  way :  fourthlyy  that  Secretary  Stair's  let- 
ters, especially  that  of  the  eleventh  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  in  which  he  rejoices  to  hear  that  Glenco  had  not  taken  the  oath,  and 
that  of  the  sixteenth  of  January,  of  the  same  date  with  the  king's  addi- 
tional instructions ,  and  that  of  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month,  were  no 
ways  warranted  by,  but  quite  exceeded  the  king's  foresaid  instructions» 
since  the  said  letters,  without  any  insinuation  of  any  method  to  be  taken 
that  might  well  separate  the  Glenco-men  from  the  rest,  did,  in  j^aee  of 
prescribing  a  vindication  of  public  justice,  order  them  to  be  cut  off  and 
rooted  out  in  earnest,  and  to  purpose,  and  that,  suddenfy,'  and  teerttfyf 
and  quieUyy  and  aUona  sudden^  which  are  the  express  terms  of  the 
said  letters  ;  and  comparing  them  and  the  other  letters  with  what  en- 
sued, appeared  to  have  been  the  only  warrant  and  cause  of  their  slaugh- 
ter, which  in  effect  was  a  barbarous  murder,  perpetrated  by  the  penons 
deponed  against.  And  this  was  yet  fiirther  confirmed  by  two  more  of 
his  letters,  written  to  Colonel  Hill  after  the  slaughter  was  committed,  via. 
one  on  the  fifth  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  wherein, 
after  having  said,  <<  That  there  was  much  talk  at  London,  that  the 
Glenco-men  were  murdered  in  their  beds,  after  they  had  taken  the 
allegiance,"  he  continues,  <<  For  the  last  I  knew  nothing  of  it ;  I  am 
sure  neither  you,  nor  any  body  impowered  to  treat  or  give  indemnity, 
did  give  Glenco  the  oath ;  and  to  take  it  from  any  body  else  after  the 
diet  elapsed,  did  import  notlang  at  all ;  all  that  I  regrate  is,  that  any  of 
the  sort  got  away,  and  there  is  a  necessity  to  prosecute  them  to  the 
utmost."  And  another  from  the  Hague,  the  last  of  April,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  wherein  he  says,  **  For  the  people  of  Glenco,  when 
you  do  your  duty  in  a  thing  so  necessary  to  rid  the  country  of  thieving, 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  take  the  pains  to  vindicate  yourself  by 
showing  all  your  orders,  which  are  now  put  in  the  Paris  Gazette ;  when 
you  do  right  you  need  fear  nobody ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the 
execution  it  was  neither  so  full  nor  so  fair  as  might  have  been." 

The  commissioners  appear  to  have  discovered  no  evidence  to  impli- 
cate the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  but  merely  say,  in  reference  to  him,  tJiat 
it  <*  was  pUunly  deponed"  before  them,  that,  some  days  after  the  slaugh- 
ter, a  person  waited  upon  Glenoo's  sons,  and  represented  to  them  that 
he  was  sent  by  Campbell  of  Balcalden,  the  chamberlain  or  steward  of 
the  earJ,  and  authorized  to  say,  that,  if  they  would  declare,  under  their 
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hsndsy  tbai  bis  lordship  had  no  oonoern  in  the  slaughter^  they  might 
be  assured  the  earl  would  procure  their  **  remission  and  restitu* 
tion."  While  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  they 
ascertained  that,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Highlandersy  the  earl  had 
acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  high  trea* 
son^  in  oonseqnence  of  which  discoyery,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  but  he  was  soon  liberated  from  confinementi 
as  it  turned  out  that  he  had  professed  himself  a  Jacobite»  that  he  miglil 
the  more  readily  execute  the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted, and  that  King  William  himself  was  a  party  to  this  contrivance* 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  laid  before  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  which,  although  it  voted  the 
execution  of  the  Glenoo*men  to  be  a  murder,  resolved  nenune  contradi^ 
cente^  that  the  instructions  contained  in  the  warrant  of  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  did  not  authorize  the  mas- 
sacre* After  a  variety  of  procedure  at  different  sittings,  **  the  committee 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom"  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  which  being  submitted  to 
parliament  on  the  tenth  of  July,  was  voted  and  fq>proved  o£ 

In  this  address  the  estates  staled,  that  in  the  first  place  they  had  found 
that  the  Master  of  Stair's  letters  had  exceeded  his  Majesty's  instructions 
as  to  the  killing  and  destruction  of  the  Glenco-men^that  this  appeared 
by  comparing  the  instructions  and  letters — ^that  in  these  letters  the 
Glenco-men  were  over  and  again  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Highlanders,  not  as  the  fittest  subjects  of  severity'in  case  they  continued 
obstinate,  and  made  severity  necessary  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
instructions,  but  as  men  absolutely  and  positively  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed without  any  further  consideration,  than  that  of  their  not  having 
taken  the  indemnity  in  due  time,  and  that  their  not  having  taken  it  was 
valued  as  a  happy  incident,  nnce  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
them — that  the  destroying  of  them  was  urged  with  a  great  deal  of  seal, 
as  a  thing  acceptable  and  of  public  use,  and  this  seal  was  extended  even 
to  the  giving  of  directions  about  the  manner  of  cutting  them  off;  from 
all  which  it  was  plain  that  though  the  instructions  were  for  mercy  to  aU 
who  would  submit,  though  the  day  of  indemnity  had  elapsed,  yet  the 
letters  excluded  the  Glenco-men  from  this  mercy.  ^ 

The  Parliament  stated  in  the  next  place  that  they  had  examined  the 
orders  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  in  this  matter,  and  were  unani- 
moudiy  of  opinion,  tfiat  he  had  reason  to  give  such  orders  for  cutting  off 
the  Glenco-men,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  had  rejected  the  indem- 
nity, and  without  making  them  new  offers  of  mercy,  being  a  thing  in 
itsdf  lawfol,  which  his  majesty  might  have  ordered ;  but  it  appearing 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  then  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Glenco-men,  he  might  rery  well  have  understood  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions in  the  restricted  sense,  which  the  Master  of  Stair's  letters  had 
given  them,  or  understood  the  Master  of  Stair's  letters  to  be  his 
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jesty's  additional  pleasure,  as  it  was  evident  he  did  from  the  orders  which 
he  gave. 

They  then  inform  his  majesty  that  they  next  proceeded  to  examine 
Colonel  Hill's  part  of  the  business,  and  that  they  were  unanimous  that 
he  was  clear  and  free  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Glenco-men  ;  for  though 
his  miyestyV  instructions,  and  the  Master  of  Stair's  letters  were  sent 
direct  to  nim  as  well  as  to  Livingston  from  London ;  yet  as  he  knew 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Glenco-men,  he  avoided  esxecuting 
these  instruction^  and  gave  no  orders  in  the  matter,  till  finding  that 
his  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Hamilton)  had  received  orders  to  take  with 
him  four  hundred  men  of  his  garrison  and  regiment,  he,  to  save  his  own 
honour  and  authority,  gave  a  general  order  to  Hamilton  to  take  the 
four  hundred  men,  and  put  in  due  execution  the  orders  which  others 
had  given  him. 

That  as  to  Hamilton  the  parliament  had  required  him  to  attend,  but 
as  he  had  not  appeared,  they  had  ordered  him  to  be  denounced,  and  to 
be  seized  wherever  he  could  be  found ;  and  that  having  considered  the 
orders  that  he  had  received,  and  the  orders  which  he  admitted  before  the 
commission  he  had  given,  and  his  share  in  the  execution,  they  had  agreed 
that  from  what  appeared  he  was  not  clear  of  the  murder  of  the  Glenco- 
men,  and  that  there  was  ground  to  prosecute  him  for  it. 

As  to  Major  Duncanson  who  had  received  his  orders  frt>m  Hamilton, 
they  stated  that  as  he  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  given  instructions 
were  absent  in  Flanders,  and  as  they  had  not  seen  these  orders,  they  had 
only  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  to  address  his  majesty  either  to  cause  him 
to  be  examined  in  Flanders  about  the  orders  he  received,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  afiair,  or  to  order  him  home  for  trial. 

The  estates  stated,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses being  clear  as  to  the  share  which  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  Ensign  Lundy,  and  Sergeant 
Barker  had  in  the  massacre  of  the  Glenco-men,  upon  whom  they  had 
been  quartered,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  said  persons 
were  the  actors  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Glenco-men,  and  that  they 
had  agreed  to  address  his  miyesty  to  send  them  home  for  trial  for  the 
said  slaughter,  according  to  law. 

The  esdtes,  therefore,  humbly  prayed  his  majesty,  *'  that,  considering 
that  the  Master  of  Stair's  excess  in  his  letters  against  the  Glenco-men 
has  been  the  original  cause  of  this  unhappy  business,  and  hath  given 
occasion,  in  a  great  measure,  to  so  extraordinary  an  execution,  by  the 
warm  directions  he  gives  about  doing  it  by  way  of  surprise  ;  and  consi- 
dering the  station  and  trust  he  is  in,  and  that  he  is  absent,  we  do  therefore 
beg  that  your  majesty  will  give  such  orders  about  him  for  vindication  of 
your  government,  as  you  in  your  royal  wisdom  shall  think  fit  And« 
likewise,  considering  that  the  actors  have  barbarously  killed  men  under 
tnwt»  we  humbly  desire  your  miyesty  would  be  pleased  to  send  the  actors 
home,  and  to  give  orders  to  your  advocate  to  prosecute  them  accordirg 
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to  law,  there  remaining  nothing  else  to  be  done  for  the  full  vindication 
of  your  government  from  so  foul  and  scandalous  an  aspersion,  as  it  has 
lain  under  upon  this  occasion/' 

As  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  glen  had  been  reduced  to  great  po* 
verty  and  distress  by  the  destruction  of  their  property,  and  as  they  had 
conducted  themselves  with  great  moderation  under  their  misfortunes,  the 
estates  solicited  his  majesty  to  order  reparation  to  be  made  to  them  for 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  their  properties.  Whether  the  **  royal 
charity  and  compassion"  (how  misapplied  are  these  words  when  used 
in  the  present  instance)  invoked  by  the  estates  in  behalf  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people  were  ever  exercised  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  part  of  the  address  was  as  little  heeded  as  the  rest. 
The  murderers,  instead  of  being  brought  to  trial,  were  allowed  by  Wil- 
liam to  remain  in  his  service,  and  some  of  them  were  even  promoted  ; 
but  what  justice  could  be  expected  from  a  government  which  had  the 
audacity  to  bestow  a  pension  upon  the  most  perjured  villain  that  ever 
trod  the  earth — ^the  infamous  Titus  Oates  !  In  fact,  the  whole  matter 
was  hushed  up  by  William  and  his  ministers,  and  the  report  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  though  drawn  up  as  favourably  for  the  king  as 
possible,  was  carefully  suppressed  during  his  lifetime,  a  pretty  sure  in- 
dication that  they  were  afraid  to  court  a  scrutiny  into  one  of  the  most 
revolting  and  barbarous  occurrences  that  ever  disgraced  any  govern- 
ment.* 


•  The  following  extraordinary  anecdote  is  given  by  General  Stewart  (Sketches,  Vol. 
I.)  in  reference  to  the  punishment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Highlanders,— an 
opinion  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Decalogue, — awaits  the  descendants  of  the 
oppressor.  "  The  belief  that  punishment  of  the  cruelty,  oppression,  or  misconduct 
of  an  individual,  descended  as  a  curse  on  his  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 
neration, was  not  confined  to  the  common  people.  All  ranks  were  influenced  by  it, 
believing  that  if  the  curse  did  not  fall  upon  the  first,  or  second  generation,  it  would 
inevitably  descend  upon  the  succeeding.  The  late  Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon 
retained  this  belief  through  a  course  of  thirty  years'  intercourse  with  the  world,  as 
an  officer  of  the  42d  regiment,  and  of  Marines.  He  was  grandson  of  the  laird  of  Glen- 
lyon, who  commanded  the  military  at  the  massacre  of  Glenco;  and  who  lived  in 
the  laird  of  Glenoo's  house,  where  he  and  his  men  were  hospitably  received  as  friends, 
and  entertained  a  fortnight  before  the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  was  playing 
at  cards  with  the  ikmily  when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  murderoys  scene  com 
menced.  Colonel  Campbell  was  an  additional  captain  in  the  42d  regiment  in  1748,  and 
was  put  on  half  pay.  '  He  then  entered  the  Marines,  and  in  1768  was  miyor,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  commanded  eight  hundred  of  his  corps  at  the 
Havannah.  In  1771,  he  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial  on  a  soldier  of  maiines,  condemned  to  be  shot  A  reprieve  was  sent,  but 
the  whole  ceremony  of  the  execution  was  to  proceed  until  the  criminal  was  upon  his 
kneei^  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  prepared  to  receive  the  volley.  It  was  then  he  was  to  be 
informed  of  his  pardon.  No  person  was  to  be  told  previously,  and  Colond  Campbell 
was  directed  not  to  inform  even  the  firing  party,  who  were  wanied  that  the  signal  to  fire 
would  be  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  by  the  commanding  oiRcer.  When  all 
was  prepared,  and  the  deigyman  had  left  the  prisoner  on  his  knees,  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  his  fat^  and  the  firing  party  were  looking  with  incense  attention  for  the 
signal.  Colonel  Campbell  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  in  pulling 

II.  3r 
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out  the  packet  the  white  hankerchief  acoompatiied  it,  and  catching  the  eyes  of  the  partj, 
they  fired,  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  shot  dead. 

**  The  paper  dropped  through  Colonel  Campbeirs  fingers,  and  clapping  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  he  exclaimed,  '  The  curse  of  God  and  of  Glenco  is  here,  I  am  an  unfor- 
tunate ruined  man.'  He  desired  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  the  barradis^  instantly 
quitted  the  parade,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the  serrioe.  This  retirement  was 
not  the  result  of  any  reflection  or  reprimand  on  aooount  of  this  unfortunate  afijdr,  as  it 
was  known  to  be  entirely  accidental.  The  impression  on  his  mind,  however,  was  never 
eflboed.  Nor  is  the  massacre  and  the  judgment  which  the  people  belieTe  has  lUlen  on 
the  descendants  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy,  eflTaced  finom  their  recollection. 
They  carefully  note,  that  while  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  sufiered  is 
stm  entire,  and  his  estate  preserved  in  direct  male  succession  to  his  posterity,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  family,  posterity,  and  estates,  of  those  who  were  the  principals*  pro- 
moters, and  actors  in  this  black  afihir." 

The  same  author,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  principle,  when  founded  on  a  sense  of 
honour  and  its  consequent  influence,  relates  another  anecdote  in  reference  to  this  mas- 
sacre, which  also  deserves  to'  be  here  repeated.  When  the  army  of  Prince  Charies,  in 
the  ranks  of  which  were  Macdonald  of  Glenoo,  the  descendant  of  the  murdered  chief, 
and  all  his  followers,  lay  at  Kirkliston  in  the  year  1745,  near  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Stair,  the  grandson  of  Secretary  Dalrymple,  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
massacre,  the  prince,  anxious  to  save  the  house  and  property  of  Lord  Stair,  and  to  re- 
move from  his  foUowers  all  excitement  to  revenge,  but  at  the  same  time  not  compre- 
hending their  true  character,  proposed  that  the  Glenoo-men  should  be  marched  to  a  dis- 
tance from  Iiord  Stair's  house  and  parks,  lest  the  remembrance  of  the  share  which  his 
grandfather  had  had  in  the  order  for  extirpating  the  whole  clan,  should  now  exdte  a 
spirit  of  revenge.  When  the  proposal  was  communicated  to  the  Glenco-men,  they  de- 
clared that,  if  that  was  the  case,  they  must  retuni  home.  If  they  were  conridered  so 
dishonourable  as  to  take  revenge  on  an  innocent  man,  they  were  not  fit  to  remain  with 
honourable  men,  nor  to  support  an  honourable  cause  \  and  it  was  not  without  much  ex- 
planation, and  great  persuasion,  that  they  were  prevented  from  marching  avray  the  fol* 
lowing  morning." 
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To  allay  the  excitement  which  the  massacre  of  Glenco  had  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  government,  advantage  was  taken 
by  William  and  his  ministers,  of  a  scheme  proposed  by  Paterson,  the 
celebrated  projector,  for  establishing  a  company  in  Scotland  for  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies ;  by  countenancing  which,  they  expected  not 
only  to  stifle  inquiry  into  the  massacre,  but  also  to  engage  the  Scottish 
nation  to  support  the  measures  of  the  government. 

Accordingly,  the  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament  was  ordered 
by  the  king  to  declare,  "  That  if  the  members  found  it  would  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  trade,  that  an  act  should  be  passed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  such  as  should  acquire  and  establish  a  plantation  in  Africa, 
America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  plantations  might  be 
lawfully  acquired,  his  majesty  was  willing  to  grant  to  the  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of  these  plantations,  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  he  granted  in  like  eases  to  the  subjects  of  his  other  dominions.*' 
Pursuant  to  this  declaration,  an  act  was  passed,  establishing  a  com- 
pany for  trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  a  variety  of  impor^ 
tant  privileges,  and  so  eager  were  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland 
for  the  success  of  a  concern  which  appeared  to  promise  many  national 
advantages,  that  they  advanced  £400,000  to  promote  the  undertaking. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama  had  not  yet 
been  colonized,  and  as  its  situation  was  peculiarly  calculated  for  carry- 
ing on  trade  with  both  the  Indies,  Paterson  fixed  upon  it  as  the  head- 
quarters of  his  commercial  association,  which  thence  took  the  name  of 
the  Darien  company. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  scheme  promulgated,  than  a  spirit  of 
opposition  was  raised  against  it  by  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in- 
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Btigated  by  the  English  East  India  company,  which  came  to  a  resolutioD, 
that  the  directors  of  the  Darien  company  had,  by  administering  and 
taking  **  an  oath  deceit,  and,  under  colour  of  a  Scotch  act  of  parlia- 
ment, styling  themselves  a  company,  and  acting  as  such,  and  raising 
monies  in  this  kingdom  (England),  for  carrying  on  the  said  company,*' 
been  "  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor."     Yet  notwithstanding 
this  direct  attack  upon  the  company,  such  was  the  favour  in  which  it 
was  held  in  England,  that  a  sum  of  £300,000  was  subscribed  there,  of 
which  a  fourth  part  was  paid  down ;  and  even  the  merchants  of  Ham- 
burg offered  to  embark  £200,000  in  the  undertaking.     But  the  Darien 
company  might  have  surmounted  the  opposition  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  the  English  East  India  company,  had  not  the  Dutch  East 
India  company — a  body  remarkable  for  its  monopolizing  character — 
also  joined  in  the  outcry  agunst  the  Scottish  enterprise.     Intent  upon 
their  object,  the  directors  of  the  company,  in  spite  of  every  opposition, 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  taking  possession  of  the  intended  set- 
tlement, and  accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  five  ships  and  twelve 
hundred  men,  which  set  sail  from  Leith  roads  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
July,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight     The  greater  part  of  the  men 
who  went  out  consisted  of  veterans,  who  had  served  in  King  William's 
wars,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  Highlanders  and  others  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  revolution,  and  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of 
family,  desirous  of  trying  their  fortunes.     The  expedition  arrived  on 
the  coast  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  disembarked  at  a  harbour 
near  Golden  island,  between  Portobello  and  Carthagena.    The  new  set- 
tlers were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  as  matters  began  to  look 
well,  the  most  favourable  anticipations  were  entertained  of  the  success 
of  the  enterprise ;  but  the  colonists  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find 
that  the  king  had  given  way  to  the  clamours  of  the  two  great  English 
and  Dutch  rival  companies,  which  he  had  resolved  to  gratify  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Darien  company.     In  &ct  they  soon  found  that  procla- 
mations, by  order  of  William,  had  been  issued  by  the  governors  of 
Jamaica  and  the  English  settlements  in  America,  prohibiting  under  the 
severest  penalties,  all  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  settlers,  or  assisting 
them  in  any  shape ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  settlement  for  want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.   A 
second  expedition  shared  a  similar  fate,  and  a  third  much  better  pro- 
vided and  more  numerous  than  either  the  first  or  second  capitulated  to 
the  Spaniards. 

When  accounts  of  the  ruin  of  the  colony  reached  Scotland,  a  feel* 
ing  of  universal  dismay  seized  the  nation,  as  if  its  only  happinefls  in 
future  was  to  have  consisted  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  golden  dreams 
which  had  floated  in  the  vivid  imaginations  of  the  sanguine  adven- 
turers. Thousands  of  families,  once  in  comparative  opulence*  now 
found  themselves  reduced  to  ruin,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  was 
either  languishing  in  prison  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  or  starving  in 
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the  English  colonies.  To  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  succeeded 
an  implacable  hostility  to  the  kingi  who  was  denounced,  in  pamphlets  of 
the  most  violent  and  inflammatory  tendency,  as  a  hypocrite,  and  as  the 
deceiver  of  those  who  had  shed  their  best  blood  in  his  cause,  and  as 
the  author  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  beMlen  Scotland,  One  of 
these  pamphlets  was  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  conunon  execu- 
tioner, and  an  address  was  voted  to  his  mi^jesty  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  apprehending  the  author,  printer,  and  publisher  of  the  obnoxious 
publication ;  but  although  the  proclamation  was  issued,  no  apprehen* 
sion  followed.  The  king  was  so  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
that  he  refused  to  see  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  who  had  an  address  to 
present  to  his  majesty  from  the  company,  praying  for  his  interference 
on  behalf  of  their  servants  who  were  kept  in  captivity  by  the  Span- 
iards. He,  however,  desired  the  Scottish  secretaries  to  intimate  to  the 
company  that  he  would  attend  to  their  request,  and  would  endeavour  to 
promote  the  trade  of  Scotland ;  but  unsatbfied  with  such  a  declaration, 
the  directors  of  the  company  requested  the  lord*  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, then  in  London,  to  urge  his  majesty  to  receive  Lord  Basil 
Hamilton.  Seeing  no  way  of  evading  the  importunity  of  the  com-^ 
pany,  and  neutralizing  the  ferment  which  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
the  king  threw  himself  upon  the  English  parliament*  A  motion, 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  good  of  the  plantation  trade  in  England,  was  carried  in 
the  house  of  lords  in  favour  of  the  ministers,  after  a  warm  debate,  by 
a  small  majority.  An  address  to  his  majesty  was  then  voted  by  the 
lords,  in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  in  which,  niter  declaring  their 
sympathy  with  their  fellow-subjects  for  their  losses,  they  approved  of  the 
prohibitory  orders  which  his  majesty  had  sent  to  the  governors  of  the 
plantations.  The  house  of  commons,  however,  refused  to  concur  in 
this  address,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  from  an  antipathy  entertained  by  a 
majority  of  the  house  at  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  predilection 
shown  by  the  king  on  all  occasion  to  his  countrymen.  In  his  answer 
to  the  address  of  the  lords,  the  king  having  recommended  a  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  as  a  measure  eminently  calculated  for  the  good  of 
both  countries,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  appointing 
commissioners  to  treat  with  commissioners  from  Scotland  about  a  union ; 
but  this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  commons  from  sheer  opposition  to  the 
court 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  Scottish  parliament 
voted  that  the  colony  of  Darien  was  a  lawful  and  rightful  settlement 
which  they  would  support;  a  resolution  which  induced  the  duke  of 
Queensbenry,  the  commissioner,  to  prorogue  the  session*  But  this  step 
only  tended  to  increase  the  discontents  of  the  nation ;  and,  to  show  the 
king  that  the  people  would  be  no  longer  trifled  with,  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  containing  a  detail  of  national  grievances,  and  representing  the 
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necessity  of  calliDg  an  immediate  meeting  of  parliament,  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  a  considerable  number  of  Uie  members ;  and  a  deputation, 
with  Lord  Ross  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  present  the  address  to  the 
king.  His  majesty,  however,  evaded  the  address,  by  informing  the 
deputation  that  they  would  be  made  acquainted  in  Scotland  with  his 
intentions ;  and,  as  if  to  show  his  displeasure,  he  ordered  the  parliament 
to  be  adjourned  by  proclamation. 

Exasperated  at  this  attempt  to  stifle  the  just  complaints  of  the  na^ 
tion,  the  promoters  of  the  first  address  began  to  prepare  a  second  one, 
to  be  signed  by  the  shires  and  burghs  of  the  kingdom.  But  before  this 
new  address  was  completed,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Queens-* 
berry,  wrote  a  letter  to  him  and  the  privy  council  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  the  national  ferment,  and  which  they  immediately  published. 
Although  in  this  letter  the  king  regretted  the  loss  which  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  sustained,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  their  interest  at 
heart,  and  that  they  should  soon  have  convincing  proofe  of  his  inclina- 
tion to  promote  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Scotland,  and  that  his  in- 
tended absence  from  England  had  obliged  him  to  adjourn  the  parlia- 
ment, which  he  promised  to  convene  on  his  return ;  yet,  as  William's 
sincerity  was  doubted — ^the  people  wisely  judging  that  the  explanation 
was  a  mere  state  expedient — ^the  national  excitement  was  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  letter. 

The  Scottish  nation  was  now  fully  ripe  for  a  rebellion,  but  neither 
James  nor  his  advisers  had  the  capacity  to  avail  themselves  of  passing 
events,  to  snatch  the  tottering  crown  from  the  head  of  the  illustrious 
foreigner,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  happy  instrument  of  placing  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  upon  a  more  sure  and  permanent  footing  than 
they  had  hitherto  been.  The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were,  however, 
greatly  raised  by  the  jarrings  between  the  king  and  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, and  an  event  occurred,  about  this  time,  which  tended  still  farther 
to  strengthen  them.  This  was  the  death  of  the  young  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  only  surviving  child  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  died  of  a 
malignant  fever,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  As  the  Jacobites 
considered  that  the  duke  stood  chiefly  in  the  way  of  the  accession  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  crown,  they  could  not  conceal  their  pleasure 
at  an  occurrence  which  seemed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  family,  and  they  privately  despatched  a  trusty  adherent  to 
France  to  assure  King  James  that  they  would  settle  the  succession  upon 
the  prince  of  Wales.  Such  a  proposition  had  indeed  been  made  by 
William  himself  at  an  interview  he  had  with  Louis  XIV.  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  when  a  prospect  opened  of  James  being 
elected  king  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  John  Sobieski ;  but  this  proposal 
was  rejected  by  James,  who  told  the  king  of  France,  that  though  he 
could  bear  with  patience  the  usurpation  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law, 
he  would  not  allow  his  own  son  to  commit  such  an  act  of  injustice :  that 
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by  permitting  las  son  to  reign  while  he  (James)  was  alive,  he  wonld,  in 
Ikcty  be  held  as  having  renounced  his  crown,  and  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  would  also  be  held  as  having  resigned  his  own  right,  if  he 
accepted  the  crown  as  successor  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  As  James 
had  now  given  up  all  idea  of  a  crown,  and  was  wholly  engrossed  with 
the  more  important  concerns  of  a  future  life,  it  is  probable  that  be  re- 
ceived the  proposaLof  his  friends  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  he 
evinced  when  made  by  William. 

^  The  designs  of  the  Jacobites,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  princess  Sophia,  electress  and  dutchess  dowager  of  Hano- 
ver, grand-daughter  of  King  James  VI.,  who  had  for  several  years 
contemplated  the  plan  of  getting  the  succession  to  the  English  crown 
settled  upon  her  and  her  heirs.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed  by  the 
English  pariiament  in  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  one,  at  the  desire 
of  the  king,  whom  the  princess  had  prevailed  upon  to  espouse  her  cause, 
declaring  her  to  be  the  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
after  his  miyesty  and  the  princess  Anne,  in  de&ult  of  issue  of  their 
bodies  respectively,  and  that  after  the  decease  of  William  and  Anne 
respectively  without  issue,  the  crown  and  government  of  England 
should  remain  and  continue  to  the  princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  protestants.  This  act,  which,  by  one  fell  swoop,  cut  off  the 
whole  catholic  descendants  of  James  the  First,  of  whom  there  were  forty 
then  alive,  all  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown  than  the  princess,  gave  great 
offence  to  all  the  catholic  princes  concerned  in  the  succession ;  but  the 
dutchess  of  Savoy,  grand-daughter  of  Charles  I.,  ihe  next  in  the  line  of 
succession  after  the  family  of  King  James  II.,  alone  openly  asserted  her 
right,  by  ordering  her  ambassador,  Count  Maffei,  to  protest  in  her 
name  against  every  act  of  the  English  parliament  tending  to  deprive 
her  of  her  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  The  count,  accordingly,  drew 
up  a  protest,  two  copies  of  which  were  ddivered  to  the  lord-keeper  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  two  gentlemen  in  presence  of 
a  notary ;  but  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  matter  in  parliament,  it  was 
altogether  overiooked. 

The  act  of  settlement  in  fiivour  of  the  princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs, 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  but  still  the  hopes  of  the  party 
were  not  extinguished.  As  James  had  given  up  all  idea  of  dispossessing 
William,  and  even  discountenanced  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  own  life-time,  the  partisans  of  his  fiunily  had  given 
up  every  expectation  of  his  restoration.  But  the  death  of  King  James, 
which  took  place  at  St  Germams  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  seventeen 
hundred  and  one,  and  the  recognition  of  his  son  by  Louis  XIV.  as  king, 
were  events  which  opened  up  brighter  prospects  than  they  had  yet  en- 
joyed. The  unfortunate  monarch  had,  for  several  years,  taken  farewell 
of  worldly  objects,  and  had  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  eternity,  setting  an  example  to  all  around  him  of  Christian  humility 
and  of  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence.     Ardently  attached 
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to  the  creed  which,  from  principle,  be  had  embraced,  he  conjured  his 
son  in  his  last  illness,  rather  to  forego  the  splendours  of  a  crown  and 
every  worldly  advantage,  than  renounce  his  religion ;  and  while  he  de- 
clared that  he  heartily  forgave  all  those  who  had  injured  him,  he  recom- 
mended to  bis  son  the  practice  of  Christian  forgiveness  and  justice.  Of 
the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  conduct  of  James,  at  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  revolution,  it  is  impossible  for  any  lover  of  genuine  liberty 
to  speak  without  feelings  of  indignation ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  in  his  time  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  not  clearly  defined, 
and  that  he  was  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  who,  to  effect  his  ruin,  ad- 
vised him  to  violate  the  existing  constitution. 

Nothing  but  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  war  with  England  could, 
it  is  believed,  have  induced  Louis  to  recognise,  as  he  did,  the  prince  of 
Wales  as  king  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  William  remonstrated 
against  this  act  of  the  French  king,  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  appealed  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  the  guarantee  for  its  ob- 
servance ;  but  Louis  was  inflexible,  and  maintained  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  that  he  was  not  debarred  by  the  treaty  from  acknowledging  the 
title  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  which  he  had  right  by  birth.  He  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  he  was  bound  not  to  dis- 
turb William  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  he  declared  his  in- 
tention to  adhere  to  that  stipulation ;  but  this  explanation  was  considered 
quite  unsatisfactory  by  William,  who  recalled  his  ambassador  from 
Paris.  The  conduct  of  the  French  king  excited  general  indignation  in 
England,  and  addresses  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
pressive of  attachment  to  the  government.  The  English  parliament 
passed  two  separate  acts  of  attainder  against  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales,  as  the  son  of  James  was  termed,  and  the  queen,  his  mother,  who 
acted  as  regent.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  entering  into  a  war 
with  France,  and  WiUiam  had  concerted  with  his  allies  the  plan  of  a 
campaign,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  gigantic  schemes  which  he  had 
devised  for  humbling  the  pride  of  France  put  into  execution.  He  ex- 
pired at  Kensington  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  seventeen  hundred 
and  two,  in  consequence  of  a  &11  from  his  horse,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  February  preceding,  which  fractured  his  collar-bone.  He  reigned 
thirteen  years,  and  was  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

In  person,  William  was  of  the  middle  stature ;  his  body  was  slender, 
and  his  constitution  delicate.  He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes, 
a  large  forehead,  and  a  grave,  solemn  aspect  He  was  extremely  re- 
served in  conversation,  and,  when  he  did  speak,  his  conversation  was 
dry  and  uninteresting.  Naturally  grave  and  phlegmatic,  he  never 
showed  any  symptoms  of  fire  or  animation  except  on  the  day  of  battle, 
when  he  was  all  life  and  energy.  Sullen  in  his  dbposition,  he  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  the  tender  sympathies,  and  dead  to  every  warm  and 
generous  emotion.  His  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  to  gratify  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  means  the  most  unworthy— to  disr^ard  the 
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ties  of  kindred— -and  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country  which  had 
adopted  him. 

The  accession  of  the  princess  Anne  ggve  satisfaction  to  all  parties, 
particularly  to  the  Jacobites,  who  imagined^  now  that  she  had  no  heirs 
of  her  own  body,  that  she  would  be  induced  to  concur  with  them  in 
getting  the  succession  act  repealed,  so  as  to  make  way  for  her  brother, 
the  prince  of  Wales.  At  first  the  queen  seemed  disposed  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Tory  fkction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl 
of  Rochester,  first  cousin  to  the  queen,  who  was  averse  to  a  war  with 
France ;  but  the  earl,  afterwards  the  celebrated  duke  of  Marlborough, 
his  rival,  succeeded,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  countess,  in  altering  the 
mind  of  her  majesty,  and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against  France 
on  the  fourth  day  of  May. 

The  Scottish  parliament,  which  under  a  late  act  should  have  met 
within  twenty  days  after  the  death  of  the  king,  did  not,  however, 
assemble  till  three  months  thereafter,  the  queen  having  deferred 
the  meeting  by  repeated  adjournments.  The  Scottish  ministry,  who 
were  all  of  the  revolution  party,  probably  afraid  of  the  result  of  an 
election,  were  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  the  parliament ;  but  the 
Jacobite  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  as 
earl  of  Arran,  had  sufibred  for  his  loyalty  to  King  James,  was  desirous 
of  a  new  parliament  The  parliament,  to  which  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
was  appointed  commissioner,  met  on  the  ninth  day  of  June;  but  before 
his  commission  was  read,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  objected  to  the  legality 
of  the  meeting,  the  parliament  having  been  virtually  dissolved,  as  he 
maintained,  by  not  having  met  within  the  statutory  period ;  and  having 
taken  a  formal  protest  against  its  proceedings,  he  withdrew  from  the 
house,  followed  by  seventy-nine  members  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  seceding  members,  thereupon, 
sent  up  Lord  Blantyre  to  London  with  an  address  to  the  queen,  but  she 
refused  to  see  him.  This  refiisal  highly  displeased  the  people,  whose 
resentment  was  still  farther  increased  by  a  prosecution  raised  by  the  lord 
advocate  against  the  faculty  of  advocates,  for  having,  by  a  vote,  approved 
of  the  secession  and  address.  Several  acts  were  passed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  which  authorized 
the  queen  to  name  commissioners  for  negotiaiting  a  treaty  of  union  with 
England.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  (better  known  as  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Polwarth)  without 
any  instructions  from  his  colleagues,  and  even  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  commissioner,  to  alter  the  succession,  by  bringing  in  a  bill  similar 
to  that  which  had  passed  in  England  for  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  settling  the  succession  on  the  princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs ;  but  as 
the  ministry  had  no  instructions  from  the  queen,  the  bill  was  not  sup« 
ported.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Marchmont  intended,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure^  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  queen  in  regard 
of  her  brother. 

11.  2  c 
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The  queen,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  con&rreift  on  her  by  the  parlui* 
ments  of  England  and  Scotland^  named  commissioners  to  treat  about  a 
union,  who  accordingly  met  at  the  Cockptt»  near  Whiiiehall,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  October ;  but  after  some  of  the  pireliaiinaries  had  beea 
adjusted,  the  conference  broke  off,  in  consequence  of  the  Scottish  eom- 
missioners  insisting  that  all  the  rights  and  privilegea  of  the  Darien  com- 
pany should  be  preserved  and  maintained. 

A  partial  change  in  the  Scottish  n^nistry  having  taken  place»  the 
queen  resolved  upon  caUing  a  new  parliament,  in  the  (^ring  of  seven 
teen  hundred  and  three,  previous  to  which,  she  issued  an  act  of  indent* 
nity  in  favour  of  every  person  who  had  taken  any  part  against  the 
government  since  the  revolution»  and  allowed  such  of  them  as  were 
abroad  to  return  home.  Under  the  protection  of  this  amnesty  many  of 
the  Jacobites  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  forwarding  the  interest  of  die  prince  of  Wale& 
At  this  time  Scotland  was  divided  into  three  partiesw  The  first  consist- 
ed of  the  revolutionists,  who  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The 
second  of  what  was  called  the  country  party,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
union,  and  who  insisted  on  indemnification  lor  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
Darien  speculation,  and  satisfeetion  for  the  massacre  of  Glenco  and 
other  grievances  suffered  in  the  late  reign.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  took  the  direction  of  this  party.  The  last, 
called  Mitcheirs  club,  from  the  house  they  met  in,  was  composed  entirely 
of  the  Jacobites  or  Cavaliers.  These  were  headed  by  the  earl  of  Home.* 
The  two  latter  parties,  by  coalescing  at  the  elections^  might  have  returned 
a  majority  favourable  to  their  views ;  but  the  earl  of  Seafleld,  who  had 
succeeded  the  earl  of  Marchmont  as  efaancellor,  had  the  address  to  se* 
parate  the  Jacobites  from  the  country  party,  and*  by  making  them  be« 
lieve  tliat  he  was  their  friend,  prevailed  upon  them  to  throw  their  inteiv 
est  at  the  elections  into  the  scale  of  the  government.  The  parliament, 
however,  which  met  on  the  sixth  of  May,  was  not  so  pUable  tominisleritl 
dictation  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  although  the  royal  assent 
was  refused  to  what  was  called  the  act  of  security  for  limiting  the 
power  of  the  crown  *'  this  session  of  parliament,  (to  use  the  wocds  of 
Lockhart,)  did  more  for  redressing  the  grievaacea  «sd  restoring  the  li- 
berties of  the  nation  than  all  the  parliaments  since  the  year  1660.'> 
It  was  in  this  parliament  that  the  cdebraled  patriot,  Fletoher  of  Salton, 
first  distinguished  himself.:^      The  elurl  of  Marehmdnt  again  brought  in 

•  Lockharr  Papers,  Vol.  1.  p.  68.  f  Ibid.  Vol.  I,  p.  71. 

t  The  following  ft  the  character  of  thfs  patriot,  ttorn  the  pen  of  Lockhart,  a  rtcm 
Jacobite,  and  of  eoaneno  wRy  pr^udiced  in  hta  &Toiir:^*<The  thoughts  of  England^i 
domineering  over  Sootland,.wa8  what  his  generous  aoul  could  not  do  mwnj  with«  Ths 
indignities  and  oppression  Scotland  lay  under,  galled  him  to  the  heart;  so  that  in  his 
learned  and  elaborate  discourses,  he  exposed  them  with  undaunted  courage  and  pathetic 
eloqueneeu  He  was  blessed  with  a  soul  that  hated  and  despised  whatever  was  mean  and 
unbecoming  a  gentleman,  and  was  so  stedliut  to  what  h«  thought  right,  that  no  faaaaid 
nor  advantage,  no,  not  the  universal  empire,  nor  the  gold  of  America,  could  tempt  him 
to  yield  or  desert  it    And  I  may  affirm  that,  in  all  his  lifc^  he  never  once  pursued  a 
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his  bill  for  settling  tbe  crown  of  Scotland  upon  the  house  of  Hanover; 
but  aueh  was  the  indignation  indth  which  the  proposal  was  received  by 
the  house,  that  some  of  the  members  proposed  that  the  bill  should  be 
bum^  while  others  moved  that  the  proposer  of  the  measure  should  be 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinbuiigh.  On  a  division  the  bill  waa 
thrown  out  by  a  very  large  majority. 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament)  the  courtiers  and  the  heads 
of  the  cavaliers  repaired  to  London  to  pay  court  to  the  queen,  who 
received  them  kindly»  and  conferred  marks  of  her  favour  upon  some  of 
them.  The  marquis  of  Atbole,  in  particulart  who  aspired  to  be  leader 
of  the  JaeobiteSf  was  made  a  duke,  and  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a 
knight  of  the  <Mrder  of  the  thistle,  which  she  had  just  revived  to  en- 
able her  to  extend  the  royal  fiivour.  Her  policy  seems  to  have  been 
to  gain  over  all  parties  to  her  interest;  but  she  was  soon  made  to 
believe  that  a  conspiracy  existed  against  her  among  the  cavaliers  to 
supersede  her,  and  to  place  her  brother  upon  the  throne. 

According  to  Lockhart,  this  was  a  sham  plot,  got  up  by  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  with  the  special  advice  and  consent  of  the  duke  of  Ar* 
gyle,  and  the  earls  of  Stair  and  Leven,  and  Mr  Carstairs,  a  presby- 
terian  minister,  and  one  of  her  majesty's  chaplains,  to  ruin  the  cava* 
liers  and  the  country  purty,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  they  had 
made  to  him  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  to  prevent  these 

measure  with  the  prospect  of  any  by-end  to  himself,  nor  farther  than  he  judged  it  for  the 
common  benefit  and  adrantage  of  his  country.  He  was  master  of  the  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages^  and  well  vened  in  hittory,  the  dvii  law,  and  all 
kinds  of  learning ;  and,  as  he  was  uniremlJy  aooomplished,  he  employed  his  talents  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  a  strict  and  luce  observer  of  all  the  points  of  honour,  and 
his  word  sacred ;  as  brave  as  his  sword,  and  had  some  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  hav- 
ing, in  his  younger  yean,  been  some  time  a  volunteer  in  both  the  land  and  sea  service. 
in  his  travels  he  had  studied,  and  came  to  understand  the  respective  interests  of  Uie 
several  princes  and  states  of  Europe.  In  his  private  conversation,  affable  to  his  friends, 
(but  could  not  endure  to  converse  with  those  he  thought  enemies  to  their  country,)  and  free 
of  all  manner  of  vka.  He  had  a  penetrating,  dear,  and  lively  apprehension,  but  so 
extremely  wedded  to  hia  own  oplnioni^  that  there  were  few,  (and  those  too  must  be  his 
beloved  friends,  and  of  whom  he  had  a  good  opinion,)  he  could  endure  to  reason  against 
him,  and  did  for  the  most  part,  so  closely  and  unalterably  adhere  to  what  he  advanced, 
(which  was  ftvquenUy  very  stngnhir,)  that  he'd  break  with  Us  party,  before  he'd  alter 
the  least  Jot  of  his  scheme  and  maxims;  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  any  set  of 
men,  tlmt  did  not  give  themsdvw  up  to  be  absolutely  directed  by  him,  to  please  him,  so 
as  to  carry  him  along  in  all  points.  And  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  often  in  parlia- 
ment acted  a  part  by  Umsalf,  tho'  in  the  main  he  stuck  dose  to  the  country  party,  and 
was  thdr  Cicero.  He  was,  no  doubt,  an  enemy  to  all  monarchica]  governments,  at  leaal 
thought  they  wanted  to  be  much  reformed ;  but  I  do  ^ery  well  believe,  his  aversion  to 
the  English  and  the  Union  was  so  great.  In  revenge  to  them,  he*d  have  sided  with  the 
Royal  family;  but  aa  that  was  a  subject  not  fit  to  be  entered  upon  with  him,  this  is  only 
a  conjecture  from* some  inucndo's  I  have  heard  him  make;  but  so  fkris  certain, ha  liked, 
commended,  and  conversed  with  high-flying  Tories,  more  than  any  other  set  of  men, 
acknowledging  them  to  be  the  best  countrymen,  and  of  most  honour,  integrity,  and  ingen- 
uity. To  sam  up  all,  he  was  a  learned,  gallant,  honest,  and  every  other  way,  weB  acoom- 
pliahed  gentleman ;  and.  if  ever  a  man  proposes  to  serve  and  merit  well  of  his  country, 
let  him  place  his  courage,  seal,  and  constancy,  as  a  pattern  before  him,  and  think  him- 
self suflidently  applauded  and  re^rarded,  by  obtaining  the  character  of  being  like  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  8aiton.»— Piywrs,  FoL  /.,  p.  77. 
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parties  from  ever  again  thwarting  his  plans.  That,  in  pursuance  <^ 
this  determination,  he  had  pitched  upon  Simon  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  after- 
wards so  well  known  as  the  Lord  Lovat,  who  suffered  for  the  part  he 
acted  in  the  rebellion  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  as  a  fit  instm- 
ment  for  effecting  his  design.  Fraser  had  fled  the  country  in  oonae- 
quence  of  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  in  absence  by 
the  court  of  justiciary,  for  an  alleged  rape  upon  the  person  of  the  lady 
dowager  Lovat,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Athole,  and  had  retired  to  France ; 
but,  on  account  of  his  reputed  crime,  and  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
pronounced  against  him,  he  was  debarred  by  King  James,  durii^  his 
life,  from  appearing  at  the  court  of  St  Germains.  Being  sent  for  from 
France  by  Queensberry,  he  returned  to  Scotland ;  but,  knowing  the 
object  for  which  he  was  wanted,  he  had  the  address  before  leaving 
France,  by  imposing  upon  Louis,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  the 
pope's  nuncio,  to  obtain  from  the  widow  of  King  James,  acting  as  re- 
gent for  her  son,  a  commission  of  Major-General,  with  power  to  raise 
and  command  forces  in  his  behalf.  As  the  court  of  St  Germains  had 
some  suspicion  of  Fraser's  integrity,  Captain  John  Murray,  brother 
of  Mr  Murray  of  Abercarnie,  and  Captain  James  Murray,  brother 
of  Sir  David  Murray  of  Stanhope,  were  sent  over  to  Scotland,  under 
the  protection  of  Queen  Anne's  indemnity,  as  a  check  upon  him,  and 
to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  people. 

On  arriving  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  Fraser  was  met  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  conducted  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
kept  private  till  he  should  receive  instructions  from  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  how  to  act.  After  obtaining  his  instructions,  and  a  pass  from 
the  duke  to  protect  him  against  letters  of  fire  and  sword,  which  had 
been  issued  against  him  during  the  reign  of  King  William,  he  set  off 
for  the  Highlands,  introduced  himself  into  the  society  of  the  adherents 
of  the  exiled  &mily,  and,  by  producing  his  commission  of  major-ge- 
neral, induced  some  of  them  to  give  him  assurances  that  they  would  rise 
in  arms  when  required,  though  they  regretted  that  such  a  character 
should  have  been  intrusted  wiUi  such  an  important  command.  Others, 
however,  apprehensive  of  his  real  designs,  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  mission.  He,  thereafter,  went  to  London  to 
report  to  his  patrons  the  progress  he  had  made,  who,  finding  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  entrap  some  of  the  persons  they  intended  to 
insnare,  sent  him  back  to  France  to  endeavour  to  procure  letters  from 
the  court  of  St  Germains  to  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole,  the 
earls  of  Seafield  and  Cromarty,  and  the  leading  Jacobite  chiefs.  To 
conceal  his  journey  from  the  ministry,  the  duke  t)f  Queensberry  pro- 
cured a  pass  for  him  from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  English  secre- 
tary, under  a  fictitious  name ;  but,  before  Fraser  reached  Paris,  the 
whole  pretended  plot  was  brought  to  light  by  a  gentieman  of  the 
name  of  Ferguson,  with  whom  he  had  tampered.  The  duke  of  Athole 
being  made  acquainted  by  Ferguson  with  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
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Immediately  laid  a  state  of  the  matter  before  the  queen,  who  had  been 
previously  apprised  of  the  conspiracy  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry ; 
and  the  duke  being  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  excused  himself 
by  saying  that,  when  Firaser  came  to  Scotland,  he  had  received  a 
written  communication  from  Eraser  informing  him  that  he  could  make 
important  discoveries  relative  to  designs  against  the  queen's  govern- 
ment, in  proof  of  which  he  ddivered  him  a  letter  from  the  queen 

dowager  at  St  Germains,  addressed  to  L M ,  which  initials 

Fraser  informed  him  were  meant  for  Lord  Murray,  now  marquis  of 
Athole,  and  that,  after  seeing  him,  he  had  g^ven  him  a  protection  in 
Scotland,  and  procured  a  pass  for  him  in  England  to  enable  him  to  fol- 
low out  further  discoveries. 

When  this  pretended  conspiracy  became  publicly  knpwn  it  excited  con- 
siderable sensation,  and  the  house  of  lords  immediately  resolved  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  but  the  queen, 
who  was  already  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  sent  them  a  mes- 
sage, intimating,  that  as  the  aflair  was  already  under  investigation,  she  was 
desirous  that  the  house  should  not  interfere,  and  she  promised  in  a  short 
time  to  inform  them  of  the  result  Accordingly,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  December,  she  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  made  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  informing  them  that  she  had  complete  evidence  of  evil 
practices  and  designs  against  her  government,  carried  on  by  the  emis- 
saries of  France  in  Scotland.  After  thanking  her  majesty  for  the  in- 
fonnation  she  had  given,  the  peers  persisting  in  their  resolution  for  an 
inquiry,  appointed  a  select  committee  by  ballot;  but  this  proceeding 
was  resented  by  the  commons  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
as  an  improper  interference  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
they  voted  an  address  to  the  queen  accordingly.  The  upper  house  in 
its  turn  resented  with  indignation  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  and 
voted  that  the  address  of  the  commons  was  unparliamentary  and 
groundless,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  house  of  peers.  They  followed 
up  this  resolution  by  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  justi- 
fied their  interference  in  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy,  and  expressed 
great  zeal  and  affection  for  her  majesty.  The  peers  proceeded  in  the 
inquiry,  and  after  considerable  investigation  they  agreed  to  the  follow* 
ing  resolution,  '^  that  there  had  been  a  dangerous  conspiracy  in  Scot* 
land  toward  the  invading  that  kingdom  with  a  French  power,  in  order 
to  subvert  her  miyesty's  government,  and  the  bringing  in  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales ;  that  it  was  their  opinion  nothing  had  given  so  much 
encouragement  to  these  designs  as  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land not  being  declared  in  &vour  of  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs ; 
that  the  queen  should  be  addressed  to  use  such  methods  as  she  thought 
convenient,  for  having  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  that  kingdom 
settled  after  that  manner ;  and  that  being  once  done,  then  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  an  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms*** 
Mr  Lockhart  asserts  that  the  lords  thus  interfered  at  the  instance  of 
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the  duke  of  Queensberry,  as  be  knew  that  the  Whigs  would  bring  him 
off,  and  although  they  werp  so  dear  as  to  the  existence  of  a  plot,  he 
maintains  that  **  it  was  all  triek  aad  yiUafly/'  Meanwhile  Frasery  for 
his  imposition  «pon  the  French  king,  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
Bastile,  in  which  he  remained  several  years.* 

Lord  Lovat,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  a  very  different  version  of  this  affair 
from  that  furnished  by  Mr  Lockhart.  After  denying  in  the  moat 
pointed  manner  the  crime  for  which  he  was  outhiwed^  he  states  that  on 
his  arrival  at  St  Germains,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  cousin.  Sir 
John  Maclean,  the  chief  of  the  Macleans,  who  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Perth — that  that  nobleman  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  King  James  in  presence  of  the  queen  and  die  young  prince 
— ^that  his  majesty  oom|^ned  to  him  of  the  conduct  of  the  Athole  ftmily, 
and  acknowledged  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  the  fiimily  of  Lovat — 
that  King  James  having  advised  him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  reign- 
ing  government,  to  save  his  clan,  he  returned  to  London,  and  that  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  outlawry  before  King 
William's  departure  for  Loo,  bis  favourite  residence,  followed  him  thither, 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  duke  of  Argyle  to  Carstairs, 
the  chaplain,  who  had  much  influence  with  his  royal  master.  The  king 
was  induced  to  give  Lovat  the  most  ^^  unlimited  pardon,"  and  he  immedi* 
ately  despatched  his  cousin  Simon,  son  of  David  Fraser  of  Brae,  to  get 
the  great  seal  of  Scotland  affixed  to  it ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  pardon  was  suppressed,  and  another  pardon  passed  the  seals  limited 
to  Lovat's  treachery  against  the  king  and  government  Having,  he 
says,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  clans 
and  some  of  the  Jacobite  Scottish  peers,  he  engaged  them  to  grant  him 
a  general  commission  on  their  part  to  go  to  France  and  to  announce  to 
the  court  of  St  Germains  that  they  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  and 
hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  exiled  ftunily,  and  to  require  that 
the  young  prince  might  be  sent  over  with  an  officer  to  command  the 
Jacobite  forces. 

Lovat  sajrs  that  he  arrived  at  Paris  about  the  month  of  September, 
seventeen  hundred  and  two,  and  sent  an  express  to  Sir  John  Maclean  to 
St  Germains,  to  meet  him ;  and  that  he  thereafter  went  to  court,  and  was 
introduced  to  Lord  Perth,  to  whom  he  explained  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. The  plan  was,  however,  ruined  by  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who 
undermined  Lovat  at  court,  a  circumstance  which  made  him  resolve  to 
return  to  Scotland,  but  he  was  induced  by  Cardinal  Gualterio  and  the 
Marquis  de  Toroy  to  remain.  He  then  obtained,  through  the  interest 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  others,  a  private  interview  with  the  king 
of  France,  who  promised  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise.  Provided  with 
an  ample  oonmission  from  the  young  king,  Lovat  left  France  for  Eng- 
land, but  he  had  been  anticipated  on  his  journey  by  James  Murray, 
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bi^other  of  Sir  Dayid  Mntray  of  Sfaahopd^  who  had  been  privately  sent 
by  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  inform  the  governmeDt  of  Lorat's  proceed'^ 
ings.  On  his  arrival  in  Scotland  Lovat  fbimd  that  the  Scottish  ptiij 
coonetl,  in  expectation  of  his  eoaingy  had  a  nionth  before  iBsned  a  pro* 
damation  to  take  him  dead  or  alive^  had  fixed  a  price  upon  his  head, 
and  had  prohibited  all  penons>  under  pain  of  death  from  holding  any 
interooarse  with  him  in  word  or  writing.  He,  however,  proceeded  on 
his  journey,  and  had  interviews  with  the  heads  of  the  elant,  and  the 
principal  Jacobite  nobility,  all  of  whom  he  asserts  promised  their  services. 
A  council  of  war  was  afterwards  held  in  DramEOfOnd  castle,  at  which  the 
ehieft  of  the  clans  were  for  taking  up  arms  immediately,  but  Lord  DruAi-' 
mond  having  oljected  to  the  proposal  till  sueoouvs  (diould  arrive  firom 
France,  and  a  commander  appointed,  the  conuderation  of  the  mat- 
ter was  deferred  for  some  months,  and  in  the  meantime  Lovat  was 
directed  to  return  to  France  without  delay,  and  to  demand  the  neces- 
saiy  supplies* 

Before  setting  out  for  France,  Lovat  says  he  wa»  induced,  by  Lord 
Drummond  and  Captain  John  Murray,  the  latter  of  whom  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Scotland,  and  was  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  country  to 
concert  measures  with  the  duke  of  Grordon  and  other  noblemen  attached 
to  the  cause  of  King  James ;  to  wail  upon  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Queens- 
berry,  and  the  earl  of  Leven,  **  to  amuse  them  with  a  fictitious  account  of 
their  journey,"  and  to  entreat  them  to  give  no  trouble  to  Mr  Murray,  who 
had  come  to  Scotland  merely  to  visit  his  relations  and  friends^  At  meet* 
ing,  Queensberry  informed  Lovat  that  he  was  folly  aware  of  the  object  of 
his  visit,  which  had  been  folly  explained  to  him  by  Captain  James 
Murray,  who  had  discovered  to  him  the  whole  plan  of  the  proposed  in- 
surrection, and  that  he  was  also  aware  of  ail  Lovat's  proceedings  in  the 
north.  Queensberry  added,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  pOt  any  questions 
to  him  upon  that  suliject,  but  to  ask  a  fovonr  ftx>m  him  by  informing 
him  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  dukes  of  Athole 
and  Hamilton  had,  at  the  very  time  they  were  displaying  an  officious 
zeal  in  the  service  of  the  government,  corresponded  with  the  court  of 
St  Germadns.  On  receiving  the  duke's  assurance  that  CapCaih  Murray 
should  be  protected,  Lovat  informed  him  that  both  Hannlton  and 
Athole  were  the  most  ikithfol  firienda  and  servants  of  King  James,  that 
Captain  James  Murray  had  brought  over  commissions  for  them  from  the 
court  of  St  Germains ;  and  that  they  had  promised  to  take  up  arms  at 
a  veiy  early  period,  and  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
Jacobite  party  in  order  to  restore  the  king.  This  **  pretended  dis^- 
eovery,"  Lovat  says,  had  no  foundation,  as  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
laird  of  Fintry,  that  Hamilton  was  no  friend  of  the  exiled  fstanily,  mid 
that  he  even  aspired  to  the  crown  himself;  and  as  to  Athole  it  weA  no- 
torious that  he  was  "  the  kicorrigiMe  enemy  of  King  James." 

The  duke  of  Queensberry  was  overjoyed  at  this  **  chimerical  dis- 
covery,** by  which  be  hoped  to  effect  the  ruin  of  two  noblemen,  who, 
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he  said,  ''  had  for  a  long  time  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  estate 
reputation,  and  life,"  and  made  a  thousand  professions  of  friendship 
to  Lord  Lovat.  He  offered  to  make  his  peace  with  Queen  Anne,  to 
obtain  a  regiment  for  him  and  a  considerable  pension,  and  to  make  him 
chief-justiciary  and  commandant  of  the  county  in  wliich  the  estates  of 
Lovat  lay ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Lovat,  he  declined  these  magnificent 
offers,  being  obliged  in  honour,  and  conscience  to  return  to  France,  and 
to  carry  on  the  project  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Before  taking  leave, 
Lovat  promised  that  if  the  duke  would  favour  him  with  a  passport,  to 
enable  him  to  return  immediately  to  France,  he  would  furnish  him,  in 
due  time,  with  a  particular  account  of  Hamilton  and  Athole's  en- 
gagements with  the  court  of  St  Germains,  which  would  enable  him 
to  ruin  both  these  noblemen  at  the  court  of  London.  The  duke,  not 
suspecting  any  deceit,  granted  a  passport  to  Lovat  upon  the  spot,  writ- 
ten and  signed  by  himself  as  the  queen's  representative  in  Scotland^  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  in  safety  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  On  the 
following  day  Lord  Drummond  and  Certain  Murray  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh, who,  on  being  informed  by  Lovat  of  the  manner  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  his  interview  with  the  duke,  approved  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  even  applauded  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  deliv* 
ered  himself  from  an  imminent  and  unforeseen  danger*  As  both  Hamil- 
ton and  Athole  were  regarded  by  Lovat  as  **  impostors"  and  enemies 
of  the  exiled  fiunily,  he  considered  that  his  conduct,  in  thus  attempting 
to  ruin  them,  '*  far  from  being  a  real  crime,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  good  and  essential  service  to  the  king  (James  UL),  and  the  sincere, 
political,  and  ingenious  fruit  of  his  zeal,  for  his  project,  and  the  interests 
of  his  sovereign."*  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  morality  of  this  extra- 
ordinary personage,  who,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  revolution 
party,  always  pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  the  revolution  settlement. 

Alluding  to  Lockhart's  account  of  the  conspiracy,  Lovat  says,  <^  The 
design  of  the  author  is  sufficiently  evident.  His  book  is  entirely  cal- 
culated to  undermine  the  reputation,  the  interests,  and  the  lives  of  the 
dukes  of  Queensberry  and  Argyle,  and  the  earl  of  Leven,  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  his  party ;  and  to  give  to  the  world,  as  undoubted 
realities,  the  dark  inventions  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  lords 
Athole  and  Tarbat,  produced  by  the  fear  of  punishment  for  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  court  of  St  Germains,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
pretended  to  be  the  zealous  partisans  of  the  court  of  London*  In  pro- 
secuting this  design,  he  endeavours  to  throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
first  mentioned  noblemen,  the  contrivance  of  a  project  of  which  they 
knew  as  much  as  the  Khan  of  Crim  Tartary.  He  represents  them  as 
sending  for  Lord  Lovat,  their  intimate  friend,  whom  (probably  by  a  mir- 
acle) this  visionary  writer  represents  as  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
particulars  of  their  plot,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues,  and 
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at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of  letters  was  rendei^ed  totally  impractica*' 
ble  by  the  war.  In  the  next  place,  by  a  miracle  not  less  wonderful,  he 
eonyerts  Lord  Lovat  to  the  popish  religion,  by  the  advice  and  com-^ 
jnand  of  his  patrons,  Queensberry,  Argyle,  Leven,  and  Carstairs,  pil-- 
lars  of  the  presbytertan  religion  in  Scodand ;  a  most  admirable  means 
which  this  author  has  discovered  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
testant  succession. 

**  And  upon  this  foundation,  equally  chimerical,  &lse,  scandalous,  and 
diabolical,  the  author  commences  his  narrative  with  calumniating  Lord 
LiOvat.  He  makes  him,  in  the  first  place,  guilty  of  a  rape — a  crime  of 
which  be  was  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  and  which  the  whole 
north  of  Scotland,  where  Lord  Lovat  has  always  been,  and  is  at  tliis. 
day  much  loved  and  respected,  knows  to  have  had  no  foundation  but 
in  the  malicious  invention  of  Lord  Athole  ; — ^in  order  to  accumulate  the 
crime  of  high  treason  agunst  King  William,  with  which  he  charged 
him  ;  and  to  make  himself  master  of  his  estate :  for  which  tyranny  the. 
name  of  Athole  is  regarded  with  odium  and  horror,  through  the  whole 
north  of  Scotland. 

*^The  author  proceeds  with  his  ridiculous  suppositions,  and  sends 
Lord  Lovat  into  France,  three  years  before  he  quitted  his  own  coun- 
try ;  not  knowing,  probably,  that  Lord  Lovat  obtained  a  pardon  from 
King  William ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  that  prince's  death,  he  was  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  estates,  and  about  to  commence  a  prosecution 
against  Lord  Athole,  which  would  have  reduced  him  to  the  same  beg- 
gary as  the  young  Lord  Murrays,  his  brothers,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and  her  declared  favouritism  to 
Lord  Athole  and  his  other  enemies,  that  Lord  Lovat  proclaimed  his 
sovereign  in  his  own  province,  and  afterwards  entered  into  an  engage* 
ment  with  the  most  considerable  of  the  loyal  nobility  and  heads  of 
elans,  previous  to  his  passing  into  France."* 

•■  As  tiie  exposi  in  Fraser's  affair  had  rendered  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  very  unpopular  in  Scotland,  he  was  dbmissed  from  his  situation 
as  one  of  the  Scottish  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  marquis  of  Tweed* 
dale  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  lord  hlgh^commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  pariiament,  which  met  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  seventeen 
hundred  and  four.  Hie  fiiends  of  the  duke,  afraid  that  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Athole  would  make  his  connexion  with  Fraser  the  sub^ 
ject  of  a  parliamentary  investigation,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  friends  of  these  noblemen,  the  result  of  which  was  a  mutual 
arrangement,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  not  to  push  the  proposed  ex- 
amination, '  and  the  former  in  respect  of  such  forbeaiance,  promised  to 
join  the  Cavaliers  in  opposing  the  succession  of  the  crown  on  the  house 
of  Hanover,  and  other  court  measures.f 
.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  a  letter  from  the  queen  was  read,  ex- 
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horting  the  parliament  to  unity,  and  recommending  an  immediate  settle- 
ment of  the  succession  as  in  England,  as  necessary  to  establish  peace  and 
secure  the  protestant  religion.  Before  the  ministry,  however,  had  time 
to  bring  on  the  question  of  the  succession,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  moved, 
**  that  this  parliament  will  not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor 
to  the  crown,  until  we  have  had  a  previous  treaty  with  England,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  commerce,  and  other  concerns  with  that  nation."  The 
ministry  were  greatly  surprised  and  perplexed  at  a  proposition  which 
could  not  fiul  to  be  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  The  earl 
of  Rothes,  who  had  joined  the  court  party,  made  a  counter  motion, 
that  the  parliament  should,  in  the  first  place,  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  conditions  of  government  as  might  be  judged  proper  for 
rectifying  the  constitution,  by  vindicating  and  securing  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  nation,  after  which  they  should  take  into  con* 
sideration  the  other  motion  for  a  treaty  previous  to  the  nomination  of 
a  successor  to  the  crown.  This  proposition,  plausible  enough,  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  create  a  divbion  among  the  Cavalier  and  country 
parties,  which  the  ministry  hoped  would  enable  them  eventually  to 
get  rid  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  motion ;  but  Sir  James  Falconer  of 
Pbesdo^  to  counteract  this  design,  ingeniously  conjoined  the  two  mo- 
tions, so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  each.  After  congratulating  the  house 
on  the  emulation  displayed  by  the  members  to  promote  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  nation,  he  said  that  he  thought  both  the  resolutions  under 
consideration  good  and  necessary,  but  as  it  would  be  a  pity  that  they 
should  justle  with  one  another,  he  moved  that  the  house  should  not 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor  until  a  treaty  should  be  con- 
cluded with  England  for  regulating  the  conunerce  of  Scotland,  and 
settling  other  affairs  with  that  nation  ;  and  further,  that  the  parliament 
should  proceed  to  make  such  limitations  and  conditions  of  government 
for  rectifying  the  constitution  as  might  secure  the  religion,  indepen- 
dence, and  liberty  of  the  nation,  before  proceeding  to  the  nomination 
of  a  successor  to  the  crown.  This  motion  was  supported  by  the  whole 
of  the  Cavalier  party,  and  unanimously  opposed  by  that  of  the  court* 
After  a  stormy  debate,  in  which  Fletcher  of  Salton  took  a  prominent 
part,  and  gave  a  most  affecting  detail  of  the  miseries  which  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  had  entailed  upon  Scotland^ 
the  earl  of  Rothes'  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vast  minority.* 

From  the  temper  displayed  in  the  Scottishr  parliament,  it  was  obvious 
that  without  entering  into  a  treaty  with  Scotland,  it  would  be  utteriy 
impossible  for  the  English  ministry  to  carry  the  question  of  the  succession 
in  Scotland.  To  accomplish  this  the  English  pariiament  authorised  the 
queen  to  nominate  commissioners  to  treat  with  oommissionen  from 
Scotland ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  allay  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  Scotch,  of  the  interference  of  Eng- 
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land  in  imposing  a  foreign  sovereign  upon  them.  Instead  of  simply  em« 
powering  the  queen  to  appoint  commissioners,  the  English  parliament, 
instigated  by  Uie  Scottish  ministry,  insolently  directed  the  Scottish  par- 
liament in  the  choice  of  its  commissioners,  and  they  even  prohibited 
their  own  commissioners  to  meet  and  treat  with  those  of  Scotland  unless 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  allowed  the  queen  to  name  these  commis- 
sioners hersel€  And,  as  if  this  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  an 
independent  nation  was  not  sufficiently  insulting,  all  Scotsmen  not  set- 
tled in  England,  or  in  its  service,  were  declared  aliens,  until  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia 
and  her  protestant  heirs.  Several  prohibitory  clauses  against  the  trade 
of  Scotland  were  also  inserted  in  the  act,  which  were  to  take  effect 
about  eight  months  thereafter  if  the  Scottish  parliament  did  not,  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  yield  to  the  instructions  of  that  of  England. 

To  strengthen  the  government  party  the  Scottish  ministry  was  changed 
and  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  recalled  to  office,  being  appointed  to^the 
privy  seaL  The  Cavaliers,  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  duke  and 
his  friends,  to  which  they  had  been  lately  so  much  indebted,  applied  to  the 
marquis  of  Tweeddale — ^who,  with  his  displaced  friends,  had  formed  a 
party  called  the  <'  iquadroM  volantSy**  or  flying  squadron — ^to  unite  with 
them  against  the  court ;  but  he  declined  the  proposal,  as  being  incon* 
sistent  with  the  object  for  which  it  was  said  to  be  formed,  namely,  to 
keep  the  contending  parties  in  parliament  in  check,  and  to  vote  only 
for  such  measures,  by  whatever  party  introduced,  which  should  ap« 
pear  most  beneficial  to  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  court  party,  the  Scottish  mi- 
nistry soon  found  themselves  in  a  minority  in  the  parliament,  which  was 
opened  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  five, 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle  as  commissioner.  The  motion  of  Sir  James 
Falconer,  which  had  hitherto  remained  a  dead  letter,  was  again  re- 
newed ;  but  although  the  ministry  was  supported  by  the  squadron  in 
opposition  to  the  motion,  the  cavaliers  carried  it  by  a  great  majority. 
The  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole  were  now  desirous  of  pushing  on 
the  inquiry  into  the  alleged  plot,  but  by  advice  of  the  cavaliers,  who 
insisted  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  violation  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  them  and  the  duke  of  Queensberry's  friends,  they 
desisted  for  a  time.  But  the  duke  having  prevailed  upon  such  of  his 
friends  as  had  voted  with  the  cavaliers  in  the  beginning  of  the  session 
to  join  the  court  party,  the  subject  was  introduced  before  the  house  in 
the  shape  of  a  motion,  to  know  what  answer  the  queen  had  sent  to 
an  address  which  had  been  voted  to  her  in  the  preceding  session,  to 
send  down  to  Scotland  against  the  next  session  such  persons  as  had 
been  examined  respecting  the  plot,  and  the  papers  connected  therewith. 
The  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole  vindicated  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  being  accessory  to  Eraser's  proceedings,  and  the  latter  par- 
ticularly, in  a  long  speech,  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
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Queensberry,  whom  lie  openly  accused  of  a  design  to  min  him.  Nei- 
ther the  duke  nor  his  friends  made  any  answer  to  the  charge,  and 
Athole  and  Hamilton  conceiving  that  they  had  cleared  themselves  suf* 
ficiently^  allowed  the  subject  to  drop.  The  most  important  business  of 
the  session  was  the  measure  of  the  proposed  union  with  England,  an 
act  for  effecting  which  was  passed,  though  not  without  considerable  op- 
position. 

Before  the  state  of  the  vote  upon  this  measure  was  announced,  the  duke 
of  Athole,  **  in  regard  that  by  an  Engliiih  act  of  parliament  made  in  the 
last  sessions  thereof,  entituled  an  act  for  the  effectual  securing  England 
from  the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  several  acts  passed  lately  in 
Scotland,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  were  adjudged  aliens,  bom  out  of 
the  all^anoe  of  the  queen,  as  queen  of  England,  after  the  twenty*fif%h 
day  of  December  1705,"  protested  that,  for  saving  the  honour  and  in- 
terest  of  her  miyesty  as  queen  of  Scotland,  and  maiutainiog  and  pre* 
serving  the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  her  subjects,  no  act  fqr  a 
treaty  with  England  ought  to  paiss  without  a  clause  being  added  there- 
to, prohibiting  and  discharging  the  commissioners  that  might  be  ap- 
pointed for  carrying  on  the  treaty  from  departing  from  Scotland  until 
the  English  parliament  should  repeal  and  rescind  the  obnosLious  act  al- 
luded to.  To  this  protest  twenty-four  peers,  thirty-seven  barons,  and 
eighteen  of  the  burgh  representatives  adhered.  When  the  state  of  the 
vote  was  announced,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  the 
cavaliers  and  the  country  party,  moved  that  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
missioners should  be  left  wholly  to  the  queen.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
members  immediately  exclaimed  that  the  duke  had  deserted  and  basely 
betrayed  his  friends,  and  ran  out  of  the  house  in  rage  and  despair.  A 
warm  debate  then  ensued,  in  which  Hamilton  was  roughly  handled, 
and  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  exposed ;  but  he  persisted  in  his 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes.  Had  the  other 
members  remained  he  would  have  found  himself  in  a  minority*  The 
duke  of  Athole  protested  a  second  time  for  the  reasons  contained  in 
his  first  protest,  and  twenty-one  peers,  thirty-three  barons,  and  eigh- 
teen buj^h  representatives  adhered  to  his  second  protest.  The  protesters 
consisted  of  most  of  the  cavaliers  and  the  country  party,  and  the  whole 
of  the  squadron.  The  protesters,  however,  were  not  discouraged,  and 
they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  an  order  of  the  house  prohibiting  the 
Scottish  commissioners  from  treating  until  the  clause  in  the  English 
act,  declaring  the  subjects  of  Scotland  aliens,  should  be  repealed,  a 
resolution  which  had  the  desired  effect,  the  English  parliament  re- 
scinding the  clause  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  operation  arrived.* 

In  terms  of  the  powers  vested  in  her  by  the  parliaments  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  queen  nominated  commissioners,  who  met  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  Cockpit,  near  Whitehall,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
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April,  seventeen  hundred  and  six.  During  their  sittings  by  intervals,  they 
were  twice  visited  by  the  queen,  who  urged  them  to  complete,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  a  treaty  which,  she  anticipated,  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  kingdoms.  They,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
great  object  for  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  the  celebrated  treaty  of  union  was  finished,  and  mutually 
signed  by  the  contracting  parties.  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty, 
it  was  declared  that  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  in  default  of  issue  of  the  queen,  should  remain 
and  continue  to  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs»  being  Protestants. 

When  the  terms  of  the  treaty  became  publicly  known  in  Scotland,  a 
shout  of  indignation  was  set  up  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  mea- 
sure which,  it  was  supposed,  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
nation ;  and  when  the  Scottish  parliament  met  for  the  purpose  of  ratify- 
ing the  treaty,  considerable  rioting  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  large  bodies  of  armed  men  threatened  to  march  upon  the 
capital,  and  ijfoperse  the  assembly.  Numerous  addresses  were  sent  to 
the  parliament  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  against  the  Union,  and 
considerable  opposition  was  made  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole, 
Lord  Belhaven,  Fletcher  of  Salton,  and  others,  but  the  court  party, 
having  obtained  the  support  of  the  "  Squadron,"  carried  the  measure  by 
a  great  majority. 

As  the  restoration  of  the  son  of  James  II.  now  appeared  to  the  Scottish 
nation  as  necessary  to  preserve  its  independence,  various  combinations 
were  entered  into  among  the  people  to  efiect  it  The  inhabitants  of  the 
western  shires,  chiefly  Cameitonians,  formerly  the  most  determined  support- 
ers of  the  Protestant  government,  all  at  once  became  the  most  sealous 
partizans  of  the  exiled  family,  whose  Catholicity  they  showed  themselves 
disposed  altogether  to  overlook.  Preparatory  to  more  active  measures  for 
accomplishing  their  object,  the  ringleaders  among  them  held  several 
meetings,  divided  themselves  into  regiments,  chose  their  officers,  provid- 
ed themselves  with  horses  and  arms,  and,  notwithstanding  the  religious 
asperity  which  had  long  existed  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  shires,  offered  to  unite  with  them  in  any  measures  which  might 
be  devised  for  accomplishing  the  restoration  of  the  young  prince,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  title  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George.*  The  jcour^ 
of  St  Germains,  fully  aware  of  the  strong  national  feeling  which  existed 
in  &vour  of  the  prince,  sest,  in  concert  with  the  French  king,  one  Hooke 
into  Scotland  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  to  treat  with  the  people  for  his 
restoration.  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of  tlie  duke  of  Monmouth's 
chaplains  when  he  invaded  England ;  but  afier  the  execution  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman,  Hooke  went  to  France,  where  he  became  a  Ca- 
tholic, and  entered  into  the  French  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel.     He  had  been  in  Scotland  in  seventeen  hundred  and  five 
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on  a  previous  mission  to  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  chiefs  and  the  country 
party  ;  but  though  a  man  of  seuse^  he  conducted  himself  with  such  in* 
discretion,  that  he  could  only  obtain  general  promises,  from  the  parties 
he  consulted,  of  their  readiness  to  advance  the  prince's  interest  The 
cavaliers,  however,  sent  Captain  Henry  Straton,  a  gentleman  in  whom 
they  placed  great  confidence,  to  France,  in  July  the  following  year,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  aid  they  might  expect  from  Louis. 

Hooke,  on  this  occasion,  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  about  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  seven,  and 
took  up  a  temporary  abode  in  Slains  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  <^ 
Errol,  high- constable  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
countess-dowager,  the  mother  of  the  earl,  her  son  being  then  absent 
from  home.  Instead  of  consulting,  as  he  should  have  done,  the  principal 
chiefs  upon  the  subject  of  his  mission,  Hooke  at  first  confined  himself 
to  interviews  with  some  gentlemen  in  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Angus,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  great  &vour  and  hospitality,  and  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  no  ordinary  importance*  The  attention  thus  paid  him, 
flattered  his  vanity,  in  return  for  which  he  made  them  his  confidents, 
and  proceeded,  in  concert  with  them,  to  deliberate  upon  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  a  restoration*  This  party,  however,  had  not  the  wisdom 
to  conceal  the  negotiation  with  Hooke,  whose  presence  in  the  country 
became  consequently  generally  known.  The  result  was,  that  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  others,  conceiving  themselves  slighted,  and  alarmed  at 
the  imprudence  of  Hooke's  friends,  declined  to  correspond  with  him, 
and  entered  into  direct  conununication  with  the  court  of  St  Germains 
itself. 

As  the  French  king  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  exact  situation  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  M.  de  Chamillard,  his  minister  of  war,  had  furnished 
Hooke  with  a  paper  of  instructions,  in  the  shape  of  questions,  to  which 
he  was  desired  to  obtain  distinct  answers,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  assistance  required  from  him,  and  the  probability  of 
success.  In  answer  to  these  questions,  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  king 
of  France,  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
in  which  they  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  nation  had 
always  been  disposed  for  the  service  of  *^  its  lawful  king "  ever  since 
the  revolution ;  but  that  this  disposition  had  now  become  universal, 
and  that  the  shires  of  the  west,  which  used  to  be  the  most  disaffected, 
were  now  zealous  to  serve  him.  That  to  reap  the  benefit  of  so 
favourable  a  disposition,  and  of  so  happy  a  conjuncture,  the  presenoe 
of  the  kine  (the  Chevalier)  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  the  people 
being  unwilling  to  take  arms  without  being  sure  of  having  him  at  their 
head — that  the  whole  nation  would  rise  upon  his  arrival— that  he  would 
become  master  of  Scotland  without  opposition,  and  that  the  existing 
government  would  be  entirely  abolished — that  of  the  numbers  that  they 
would  rabe,  the  memorialists  would  immediately  despatch  twenty-five 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  into  England, 
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while  the  other  peers  and  chiefe  would  assemble  all  their  men  in  their 
respective  shires,  and  that  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  troops  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Tay»  should  be  at  Perth,  those  of  the  western  shires 
at  Stirling,  and  those  of  the  south  and  east  at  Dumfries  and  Dunse. 
As  to  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  they  informed  his  majesty  that  they 
would  require  nothing  from  him,  as  the  harvests  of  two  years  were  to 
be  found  in  the  granaries,  and  that  so  great  was  its  abundance,  that 
a  crown  would  purchase  as  much  flour  as  would  maintain  a  man  two 
months— that  there  was  also  a  great  plenty  of  meat,  beer  and  brandy  in 
the  kingdom,  and  cloth,  linen,  shoes  and  bonnets,  sufficient  to  clothe  a 
considerable  number  of  troops.  The  principal  articles  they  stood  in 
moat  need  of,  were  arms  and  money.  Of  the  former,  the  memorialists 
begged  his  majesty  to  send  them  as  many  as  would  equip  twenty-five 
thousand  ibot,  and  five  thousand  horse  or  dragoons,  together  with  a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  ammunition,  and  also  some  pieces  of  artillery, 
bombs,  &C.  Of  money,  of  which  the  country  had  been  almost  drained 
by  the  Darien  speculation,  by  five  years  of  famine,  and  by  the  constant 
residence  of  the  nobility  at  London,  they  required  a  remittance  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pistoles,  to  enable  them  to  march  into  England,  and 
also  a  regular  monthly  subsidy  during  the  war.  In  addition  to  these 
demands,  they  required  that  the  Chevalier  should  be  accompanied  to 
Scotland  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand  troops,  to  protect  his  person 
against  any  sudden  attempt  by  the  government  forces.  The  memorial- 
ists concluded,  by  assuring  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of  their  resolution 
to  bind  themselves  by  the  strictest  and  most  sacred  ties,  to  assist  one 
another  in  what  they  deemed  a  common  cause,  to  forget  all  &mily  dif- 
ferences, and  to  concur  sincerely,  and  with  all  their  hearts,  **  without 
jealousy  or  distrust,  like  men  of  honour  in  so  just  and  glorious  an  enter- 
prise."* 

Having  finished  his  negotiation,  Hooke  returned  to  France  in  the 
month  of  May,  after  assuring  his  fiiends  that  **  the  Pretender  '*  would 
land  in  Scotland  about  August  following.  On  arriving  at  the  court 
of  St  Germains,  Hooke  gave  the  most  flattering  Recount  of  his  re- 
ception, and  of  the  seal  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier,  and 
accused  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  persons  who  had  refus- 
ed openly  to  commit  themselves,  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause.  The 
armament,  promised  by  the  king  of  France,  should  have  been  ready  in 
August ;  but  the  court  of  Versailles  contrived  to  put  it  off,  from  time 
to  time,  under  various  pretences.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Louis 
was  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and,  although  he  pretended  that  his 
object  was  to  place  the  Chevalier  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
his  real  object  was  to  create  a  diversion  in  his  own  favour  by  embroiling 
Great  Britain  in  a  civil  war.     His  reverses  at  Ramillies  and  Turin 
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had  induced  him  to  send  Hooke  into  Scotiand  to  obtain  infonnaiion* 
but,  haying  afterwards  defeated  the  allies  at  Almanza,  he  was  in  hopes 
that  he  would  be  able  to  retrieve  his  affairs  without  the  aid  of  the  in* 
tended  descent  on  Scotland. 

To  hasten  the  enterprise,  the  cavaliers  sent  the  Honourable  Charles 
Fleming,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Wigton,  over  to  France  with  letters 
to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  Chevalier,  in  consequence  of 
which,  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  commenced  at  Dunkirk, 
where  a  squadron  was  collected  under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Forbin.  When  the  news  of  these  preparations  reached  England,  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  meet  the  threatened  danger.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  joined  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  defend  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  againsi 
the  ^'  pretended  prince  of  Wales,**  and  all  her  other  enemies.  They 
suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  passed  a  bill  enacting,  that  all 
persons  should  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  under  the  pain  of  being  held 
as  convicted  recusants.  They  also  passed  another  bill,  releasing  the 
Scottish  clans  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chie£i  who  should  appear  in 
arms  against  her  majesty ;  and  **  the  Pretender "  and  his  adherents 
were  declared  traitors  and  rebels.  A  large  fleet  was  equipped  and 
assembled  at  Deal  with  extraordinary  promptitode,  and  despatched 
towards  Dunkirk  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Leake,  Sir  George 
Byng,  and  Lord  Dursley,  and  transports  were  engaged  to  bring  over 
ton  British  battalions  from  Ostend.  When  this  fleet,  which  the  French 
had  supposed  to  be  destined  for  Lisbon,  appeared  off  Mardyke,  they  were 
greatly  sniprised ;  and  the  embarkation  of  their  troops,  which  had  com* 
menced,  was  immediately  countermanded.  The  French  admiral  reprc* 
sented  to  his  court  the  danger  of  proceeding  with  the  expedition ;  but  he 
received  positive  orders  to  finish  the  embarkation,  and  to  sail  with  the 
first  ftivourable  wind.  The  Chevalier  de  St  George,  at  taking  fiurewell, 
was  presented  by  Louis  with  a  sword  studded  with  costly  diamondsy 
and  sumptuous  services  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  rich  dresses,  and 
other  necessaries  becoming  his  high  station. 

While  the  embarkation  was  going  on,  Mr  Fleming  and  a  gentle* 
man  of  the  name  of  Amott  were  separately  despatched  for  Scotland 
from  Dunkirk,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  March  seventeen  hun* 
dred  and  eight,  in  two  frigates,  with  instructions  from  the  Chevalier  to 
the  Jacobite  chiefii.  Fleming  arrived  on  the  northern  coast  on  the 
thirteenth,  and,  when  about  two  leagues  off  the  land,  entered  a  fish- 
ing boat  which  landed  him  at  Slains  castle,  where  he  met  the  earl 
of  Errol,  who  received  the  intelligence  of  the  expedition  with  great 
pleasure*  On  perusing  the  Chevalier's  instructions,  he  immediately  de* 
spatched  a  messenger  to  Mr  Malcolm  of  Grange,  in  Fife,  with  orders 
to  have  a  boat  and  pilots  in  readiness  at  the  mouth  of  the  FVith  of 
Forth  to  go  on  board  the  first  vessel  that  should  give  the  signal  agreed  on. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  having  been  forced,  by  stress  of 
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weather,  off  their  station  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  expedition 
sailed  on  the  seventeenth  from  the  road  of  Dunkirk ;  but  it  was  detained 
in  Newport-pits  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  wind,  till  the  nine- 
teenth, when  it  again  set  sail  with  a  (air  breeze  for  Scotland*  The  ex- 
pedition consisted  of  seven  men-of-war,  two  of  which  were  fitted  up 
as  transports,  and  twenty-one  firigates,  having  on  board  five  thousand 
one  hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
Gass^  who,  on  the  last-mentioned  day,  received  from  the  French  king 
the  patent  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Mantignon* 
While  at  Newport,  three  of  the  firigates,  which  had  received  some 
damage,  returned  to  Dunkirk ;  but,  at  a  council  of  war,  held  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Chevalier,  it  was  resolved,  at  his  desire,  to  proceed 
without  them,  although  these  vessels  had  eight  hundred  troops  on 
board,  and  a  considerablo  quantity  of  arms  and  provisions.  At  the 
same  council  it  was  also  determined  to  sail  directly  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  to  disembark  the  troops  at  Burntisland,  whence  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  Stirling.* 

The  French  fleet  having  been  observed  in  Newport-pits  from  the 
steeples  of  Ostend,  a  vessel  was  immediately  despatched  thence  by 
Mijor-General  Cadogan  to  inform  Sir  George  Byng  of  their  having  left 
DunkiriL :  Sir  George  went  immediately  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The 
French  fleet,  fiivoured  by  a  strong  and  fair  wind,  reached  the  Frith  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-third,  without  seeing  any  of  the  English  squadron, 
and  anchored  off  Crail,  the  commander  intending  to  proceed  up  the  Frith 
the  following  morning ;  but  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Proteus, 
one  of  the  three  vessek  which  had  returned  to  Dunkirk,  and  which, 
being  a  superior  sailer,  had  reached  the  Frith  before  him,  and  had  given 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  firiends  of  the  Cheva- 
lier, who  lived  on  the  coast,  by  firing  five  guns,  the  concerted  signal  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  prince  along  that  coast  were  to  be  apprized  of 
his  arrival.  Malcolm  of  Grange,  who  had  been  for  some  days  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  fleet,  went  immediately  on  board  this  vessel  with  a 
pilot. 

The  resolution  of  M.  de  Forbin  to  proceed  up  the  Frith  next 
morning,  was,  however,  put  an  end  to,  by  the  appearance,  at  day 
break,  of  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  sail,  stand- 
ing in  for  the  Frith.  Akirmed  for  the  safety  of  his  ships,  the  French 
commander  immediately  cut  his  cables,  and  by  favour  of  a  strong  land 
breeze  which  fortunately  sprung  up,  stood  out  to  sea  under  foil  sail, 
having  previously  given  orders  to  the  different  ships,  in  case  of  separa^ 
tion,  to  rendezvous  at  Cromarty,  or  Inverness,  llie  French  vessels 
being  lighter  and  cleaner,  outstripped  the  English  in  sailing,  and  all  of 
them  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  the  Salisbury,  a  ship  formerly  cap- 
tured from  the  English,  which  was  taken.     On  board  of  this  vessel  were 
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Lord  Griffin,  the  earl  of  Middleton's  two  sons,  M.  La  Vie»  a  Majop-Geii« 
end,  Colonel  Francis  Wauchope^  some  other  officers,  and  between  three 
and  four  hundred  soldiers.  On  the  following  d&y,  the  French  cosamander 
finding  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  all  his  Tesseb  together, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Salisbury,  he  consulted  with  the  Manhal  de 
MantignoD,  on  the  expediency  of  landing  at  some  place  in  the  Berth  oC 
Scotland,  and  proposed  Inverness*  The  Chevalier,  who  was  so  desiroiis 
of  landing,  that  he  had,  though  in  vain,  entreated  M.  de  Forbin, 
the  preceding  day,  to  put  him  on  shore,  though  his  domestics  abiie 
should  accompany  him,  received  this  propoaal  with  great  satisfiustion. 
The  fleet  accordingly,  aided  by  a  &vouiable  wind,  steered  to  the  north 
during  the  whole  of  the  twenty«fifth ;  hi^t  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the 
wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  north,  and  blew  directly  in  their  teeth  with 
considerable  violence.  As  the  storm  continued  the  whole  of  the  following 
day,  and  ss  M.  de  Forbin  was  afraid  that  the  fleet  would  be  di^pened, 
and  might,  when  separated,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enen^,  acouneil 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  with  the  entire  concur* 
rence  of  the  Chevalier,  to  return  to  Dunkirk,  where  the  expedition 
arrived  on  the  seventh  of  ApriL 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  enterprise^  which,  but  for  the  merest  acci* 
dental  circumstance^  might  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  compleCe 
success;  for  had  the  expedition  arrived  only  a  few  hours  earlier  ia  die 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  whdLe  troops,  arms  and  ammunition,  would  have 
been  landed  without  opposition.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  **  the  Pretender,"  and  so  disaffected  had 
they  become  towards  the  government,  that  a  universal  rising  would  ub« 
doubtedly  have  taken  place  in  his  support  had  he  set  his  foot  in  Scotland. 
No  effectual  resistance  could  have  been  offered  to  him  by  the  regular 
troops,  which  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  hundred  men ;  and  as  little  reli* 
ance  could  be  placed  in  them,  from  their  participating  generally  in  the 
national  feeling ;  the  eari  of  Leven,  the  commander-in«chief,  had  detor^ 
mined  to  retire  to  Carlisle,  or  Berwick,  with  such  forees  as  would  aecom* 
pany  him.  *     The  news  of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  created  a  panic  in 


•  Alluding  to  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Frith,  Lockhart  says,  '*  It  if 
imposflble  to  describe  the  different  appearance  of  people's  eentimenta ;  all  thfs  day 
(23d  March)  senerally  speakini^  in  eTery  person'e  fiuw  was  to  be  obserred  an  air  of 
jollity  and  satisfaction,  excepting  the  general,  (Leren)  those  conoeiued  in  thegOTemment, 
and  such  as  were  deeply  dipt  In  the  revolution.  These  indeed  were  in  the  greatest  terror 
and  confusion.  And  It  was  no  gnat  wonder  that  the  earl  of  Leren  did  afterwards,  in 
one  of  his  letlsn  to  the  sscretaries  of  state^  oompkin  that  the  Jaoebitee  were  so  appiah 
he  durtf  hardly  look  them  in  the  face  as  they  walked  in  the  streets  of  Edinbuifh ;  S»r 
uppish  they  were  indeed,  expecting  soon  to  have  an  occasion  of  repaying  him  and  Ua 
fellow-rebda  in  the  same  coin  he  and  they  had  treated  them  for  these  twenty  yean  past 
But  next  daj  advioe  was  sent  from  Sir  George  Byng^  that  he  had  come  up  witk  and  wm 
then  in  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  and  then  it  was  that  every  body  was  in  the  greaUsI 
pain  and  anxiety  imaginable ;  some  fearing  it  would,  and  others  that  it  would  not,  de- 
termine as  it  did.  In  this  perplexity  were  people  when,  on  the  next  day,  being  Sunday, 
a  great  number  of  tall  ships  were  seen  sailing  up  the  Frith.     Thie  put  our  general  in 
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E»glBiid»  which  \ras  followed  by  a  run  upon  the  bank,  which  would  hare 
been  obliged  to  have  suspended  its  payments  had  not  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  exertions  been  made  to  support  its  credit 

The  principal  friends  of  the  GhcTalier  de  St  George,  and  every  person 
of  any  distinction  in  Scotland,  suspected  of  favouring  his  pretensions, 
were,  upon  the  feihife  of  the  expedition,  immediately  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  the  common  jails, 
whence  many  of  them  were  transmitted  to  England,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  or  in  Newgate*  Among  those  who  were  carried 
to  London,  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  quarrel " 
between  the  Lord-treasurer  Godolphin,  and  the  Whigs,  obtained,  by 
offering  his  support  to  the  latter  in  the  election  of  the  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peers,  not  only  his  own  liberation,  but  also  that  of  all  the  other 
prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  Stirling  of  Kier,  Seaton  of  Touch, 
Stirling  of  Garden,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Stirlingshire,  who,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  Chevalier  had  landed,  had  mounted  their 
horses  and  advanced  in  a  body  towards  Edinburgh,  to  support  him. 
These  last  were  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  as  having  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  government ;  but  as  no  proof  was  brought  against 
them,  they  were  acquitted.*  The  feet  is,  that  the  queen's  advisers, 
fully  aware  of  the  great  danger  which  the  government  had  escaped, 
and  tiie  risks  to  which  it  was  still  exposed,  were  disposed  to  act  a  very 
lenient  part,  and  were  afraid,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  commit 
themselves  by  sacrificing  any  of  the  disaffected  to  a  doubtful,  and,  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  them,  a  precarious  expediency. 

For  a  time,  the  idea  of  a  restoration  seems  to  have  been  abandoned ; 
but  the  systematic  attacks  made  by  the  High  Church  party  in  England, 
upon  die  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  popular  excitement  rabed 
against  the  Whig  ministry  in  consequence  of  Dr  Sacheverel's  trial,  raised 
anew  the  expectations  of  the  Jacobites,  which  were  still  farther  elevated 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Whigs  from  office  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
ten,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Tories.  Although  the  queen  on  opening 
the  new  parliament,  which  met  on  the  twenty-flfUi  of  November,  de- 


tach a  tenx>r  and  confuaioxi  as  can  acuoAj  be  well  expreiied :  he  drew  up  hie  army  in 
hatUe  array  on  the  sands  of  Ldth,  as  if  he'd  oppose  a  landing^  and  in  this  posture  did  he 
remain  for  sereral  hours,  when  at  Uat  his  fears^  which  truly  had  almost  distracted  him, 
yanished  by  the  landing  of  a  boat,  which  argwainted  him  that  it  was  the  English  fleet  re- 
turned  finom  chasing  the  French.  For  Sir  Geoige  Byng,  after  a  day's  pursuit,  finding 
the  French  out-sailed  him,  tackt  about  for  the  Frith,  which  was  the  place  he  designed 
chiefly  to  guard ;  besides,  he  had  sailed  so  unprovided  that  most  of  his  ships  wanted 
water  and  proTisions.  Here  he  hiy  several  weeks,  and  for  the  most  part  the  wind  was 
easterly,  so  that  he  could  not  well  have  saUed  down  the  Fiith,  and  the  French  might 
and  every  body  believed  would,  have  landed  in  the  north,  or  sailed  round  and  landed  in 
the  west;  but  instead  of  that  they  went  sneakingly  home,  without  doing  any  good,  but  on 
the  contrary,  much  harm  to  the  king,  his  country  and  themseWes.'*— Vol.  I.  pp.  848, 
Hi 

e  Lockhartf 
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clared  to  both  houses  that  she  would  employ  such  persons  only  M 
were  warmly  attached  to  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover;  yet  it  was  generally  understood  that  she  was  inclined  to 
favour  the  pretensions  of  her  brother,  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge. 
As  his  religion  was,  in  fact,  the  only  bar  in  the  way  of  his  succession, 
she  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  it. 
**  You  see  (she  observed  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  when  speaking  of 
her  brother,)  he  does  not  take  the  least  step  to  oblige  me.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  he  values  me  or  my  kingdom,  therefore  I  shall  give  it  to 
the  Elector  of  Hanover."  On  another  occasion,  when  warmly  pressed 
by  the  duke,  she  replied,  ''What  would  you  have  me  to  do?  You 
know,  as  the  law  stands,  a  Papist  cannot  inherit  the  crown,  and,  thete- 
fore,  any  will  I  may  make  will  be  to  no  purpose  ;  the  law  gives  all  to 
Hanover ;  and  therefore  I  had  better  do  that  with  a  good  grace  which 
I  cannot  help.  He  may  thank  himself  for  it.  He  knows  I  alwiys 
loved  him  better  than  the  Elector."*  The  Tories  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  her  majesty's  views  of  a  successor,  but  a^id  of  a  reaction 
in  pubh'c  opinion  in  fitvour  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
exdte  the  fears  of  the  nation  by  raising  a  no-popery  cry,  they  not  only 
carefully  abstained  from  any  act  which  might  be  considered  as  &voar- 
ing  the  claims  of  **  the  Pretender ;"  but  even  appeared  as  if  hostile  to 
them.  Indeed,  so  desirous  were  some  of  the  Tory  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  settle  the  crown  upon  his  head,  that  they  required 
a  mere  profession  of  Ptotestantism  from  him,  till  he  should  be  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  after  which  he  might,  they  said,  again  resume  th^ 
exercise  and  profession  of  his  religion.  But  the  prince  disdained  to  act 
such  a  hypocritical  partf 

In  Scotland,  however,  little  reserve  was  shown,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  occurred  in  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  which  body  accepted  from 
the  dutchess  of  Gordon  a  silver  medal,  having  on  one  side  an  imprauion 
of  the  head  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  and  on  the  reverse  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  British  islands,  with  the  motto, ''  Eeddite"  At  presenting 
this  treasonable  device,  amotion  thanking  her  grace  for  her  gift  was  car* 
ried,  after  a  warm  debate,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  voices  against 

•  Stuart  Papers,  July,  1712.  VoL  II.  p.  827. 
f  Alluding  to  the  prinoe'i  refusal  to  coBCur  in  this  unprincipled  design,  Lord  John 
Russel),  {Maurin  of  the  qffuin  of  Europe  from  the  PIbow  of  Utrecht,  VoL  i.  p.  281.)  ob- 
senres, "  1  confess  1  thinlc  his  decision  does  him  honour.  A  person  who  is  indifferent  to 
religion  may  change  his  outward  faith  without  much  diminution  of  his  honesty,  bnt  he 
who  is  thoroughly  perauaded  of  the  doctrines  of  his  belief,  ought  not  to  renounce  them  for 
any  worldly  Interest.  Any  sacrifice  of  State  policy  may  be  complied  with  out  of  re* 
spect  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  a  change  of  profession  on  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  cannot  be  made  by  a  sincere  belleTer  in  his  fidth,  without  a  conadous  postpone- 
ment of  his  eternal  welCure  to  his  temporal  advantage.  And  mankind  will  naturally 
argue,  that  he  who  would  sell  his  soul  for  a  great  interest,  will  forfeit  his  word  and  hon- 
our  for  a  small  one.''t 

t  See  s  letter  from  the  Prince,  Marphertoo,  Vol.  li*  p.  ASA* 
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twelve.  Dandas  of  ArnistoOy  to  whom  the  task  of  conveying  the  vote  was 
intnistedy  thanked  her  grace  for  having  presented  the  Faculty  with  a 
medal  of  their  sovereign,  and  stated  a  hope  that  she  would  very  soon 
be  enabled  to  present  them  with  a  second  medal  struck  upon  the  resto* 
ration  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  the  finishing  of  usurpation, 
rebellion,  and  whiggery.  This  proceeding  created  an  extraordi- 
nary sensation,  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  the  lord  advocate,  was 
directed  by  the  ministry  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  Faculty  grew 
alarmed,  disclaimed  the  conduct  of  Dundas  and  of  Home,  another 
member  with  whom  they  alleged  the  transaction  originated,  and  by  a 
solemn  resolution  declared  their  attachment  to  the  queen  and  the  pro- 
testant  succession.  To  satisfy,  in  some  measure,  the  court  of  Hanover, 
the  resident  of  which  at  the  British  court  had  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  queen  desiring  that  Dundas  and  his  party  might  be  prosecuted, 
the  lord  advocate  was  dismissed  from  office,  because  he  had  been  re- 
miss in  bringing  the  delinquents  to  justice ;  but  no  instructions  were 
given  to  his  successor  to  prosecute  them. 

The  remaining  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  party  struggles  which  embittered  her  existence  and  impaired  her  con- 
stitution. The  Tories  disunited  among  themselves,  split  latterly  into  two 
Actions,  which  were  respectively  headed  by  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Henry  St  John,  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke*  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  united,  active  and  vigorousi  pressed  hard  upon  them,  and  em- 
ployed every  art  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  authors  of  their  dis- 
grace. Popeiy  and  the  Pretender  were  the  never-ceasing  topics  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  in  a  warm  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  peers  on  a  question  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Wharton, 
"  Whether  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger  under  the  present 
adminiBtration  ?"  offered  to  prove  that  the  lord-treasurer  had  remitted 
a  sum  of  money  annually  to  the  Highland  Jacobite  chie&.  Oxford 
did  not  deny  the  charge,  but  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
had  only  adopted  the  policy  of  King  William,  who  had  granted  yearly 
pensions  to  the  heads  of  the  dans,  the  better  to  secure  their  obe- 
dience to  the  government  The  &te  of  the  Tory  ministry  was  at 
length  sealed  by  the  removal  of  Oxford  and  the  death  of  the  queen* 
who  survived  that  event  only  a  few  days.  Fatigued  by  a  long  attend- 
ance at  a  cabinet  council  held  inunediately  afier  the  dismissal  of  the 
lord-treasurer,  she  was  thrown  into  a  lethargic  disorder,  which  termi« 
nated  her  existence  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August,  seventeen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign.  With  the  exception  of  her  dereliction  of  duty 
towards  her  &ther,  which,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  may  admit  of  some  slight  palliation,  she  left  behind  her  an  un* 
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blemished  repufatioD,  and  though  not  possessed  of  much  genius  or 
vigour  of  mind»  she  wielded  the  soeptre  with  greater  skill  than  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  sovereignsy  who»  like  her,  have  allowed  themaelvies  to  be 
oontroUed  by  fiivourites. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Prooeediogi  of  tha  Whig  mlnbtiy— DecUuration  of  tke  CheTalier  da  St  6eoig»— Meet- 
ing of  the  Parliament— ArriTal  of  George  I.  in  England — Conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Mar— New  Parliament  aseembleA— Intrigues  of  the  JaooUte»— ChanuAer  of  the  earl 
of  MftD^Departa  fh>m  England  to  oreot  the  atandsid  of  retolt  fat  Seotland-— Sum* 
mona  a  meeUng  of  the  Jaoohitea  under  the  pretence  of  a  hunting-match^-AddnsMa 
the  meeting,  and  informs  them  of  his  deaigna — Principal  Jacobite  chieib  summoned 
to  appear  at  Edinburgh— The  Cheralfer  do  St  George  prodalmed  by  Mar^triio  raises 
the  standard  of  revelt  in  Braemar^-Sends  a  droular  lettar  to  the  gBBtlaBun  of  Pertli*' 
shire— 'iawiea  a  dedaratlon-^I^etter  by  Mar  to  the  bailie  of  Kildnimmy'— Death  of 
Louis  XIV.— Manifesto  of  the  Jacobite  chieft. 

Ths  dismissal  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  from  the  office  of  lord-high-trea- 
surer, was  gratifyiDg  to  the  Jacobites,  whose  expectations  he  had  dis- 
appointed, and  they  naturally  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  whom  they  confidently  imagined  would  be  Bolingbroke,  his 
rival,  who  was  supposed,  on  juster  grounds,  to  fieivour  their  views,  and 
to  whom  they  had  transferred  their  confidence*  But  all  their  hopes 
were  disappointed  by  the  promotion  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the 
treasury,  a  nobleman  distingubhed  for  modesty  and  disinterestedness^ 
and  a  devoted  attachment  to  his  country.  This  appointment  was  owing 
to  the  determined  conduct  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  who, 
on  hearing  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  conunittee 
of  the  council  were  assembled  at  Kensington  on  the  thirtieth  of  July, 
had  repaired  to  the  palace  and  entered  the  council  chamber  without  being 
summoned.  Their  unexpected  presence  excited  some  surprise,  parti- 
cularly in  Bolingbroke ;  but  on  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  thanked  them  for  their  attendance  at  such  a  critical  junc- 
ture, they  took  their  places  at  the  council  board.  The  meeting,  thereupon* 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  Shrewsbury  to  the  queen  as  the 
fittest  person  to  fill  the  office  of  lord-treasurer,  and  she  accordingly 
presented  him  with  the  white  sta£P  and  requested  him,  at  same  time,  to 
retain  the  staff  of  lord-chamberlain,  which  he  offered  to  return. 

To  counteract  still  fiirther  the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke,  all  the  privy 
couusellors  in  London,  or  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  invited,  on  the 
proposal  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  to  attend  the  council  without  distinction 
of  party,  in  consequence  of  which,  Lord  Somers,  and  many  other  Whig 
noblemen,  repaired  to  Kensington.     The  presence  of  such  a  number  of 
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the  Whigs  completely  overawed  the  Tories,  who,  confused,  distracted,  and 
disunited,  were  either  unable  or  afraid  to  oppose  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  former  for  effectually  securing  the  protestant  succession,  and  gave  a 
tacit  acquiescence  to  them.  Every  precaution,  in  short,  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  movement  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier 
and  an  express  was  sent  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  informing  him  that 
the  physicians  despaired  of  the  queen's  life,  and  desiring  him  to  repair 
to  England,  with  all  convenient  speed. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  the  queen  was  announced,  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  met,  and  drew  up  and  issued  a  proclamation  the  same 
day,  declaring  that  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  imperial  crowns  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  had  '*  solely  and  rightfully  come  to 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  George,  Elector  of  Brunswick,  Lunen- 
burg,'' in  consequence  of  which,  the  prince  was  immediately  prodaimed 
in  London,  by  the  heralds  at  arms,  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  on 
Thursday  the  fifUi  of  August,  the  same  ceremony  was  repeated  at  die 
market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  deputy-lord-lyon,  king  at  arms, 
fin  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  the  city,  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  courts,  a  considerable  number  of  the  nobility,  and  a 
large  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Jacobites  preserved  a  pru- 
dent silence  on  this  occasion,  but  the  supporters  of  the  government  at 
Edinburgh,  took  care,  notwithstanding,  to  provide  against  any 
contingency.  They,  accordingly,  cut  off  a  part  of  the  wooden  bridge 
before  the  castle  gate,  and  drew  up  the  remaining  part  to  cover  the 
gate  itself.  They  abo  threw  up  an  intrenchment  between  the  gate  and 
the  castle  wall,  on  which  they  posted  a  party  of  armed  soldiers.  In 
addition  to  these  precautions,  Major-general  Wightman,  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  ordered  the  different  detachments  quartered  at  Dundee, 
and  other  places,  to  join  his  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  with 
which  order  they  immediately  complied.* 

Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  late  reign,  the  parliament  met  on  the  day 
the  queen  died.  The  first  four  days  were  occupied  in  swearing  in  the 
members,  and  on  the  fifth  of  August,  the  parliament  was  opened  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  name  of  the  lords  justices,  on  whom  the  interim  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  had  devolved  by  an  act  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  Queen  Anne.  Both  houses  thereafter  voted  loyal  addresses 
to  his  majesty,  in  which,  after  congratulating  him  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  they  expressed  their  anxiety  for  his  safe  and  sjpeedy  arrival 
in  Great  Britain.  To  these  addresses,  his  majesty  returned  most  gra* 
cious  answers,  which  were  reported  to  both  houses  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August,  on  which  day  the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  twenty* 
third  day  of  September. 

When  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  heard  of  the  death  of  his  sister. 
Queen  Anne,  he  set  off  from  his  residence  in  Lorraine^  to  Paris,  to, 

•  Rae'8  Hiitorjr  of  the  late  Rebellion,  Dumfriefl^  1718.  p.  63. 
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crave  the  aid  of  the  king  of  France,  in  vindication  of  his  hereditary 
rights ;  but  Loub  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  he  had,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  acknowledged  the  protestant  succession.  Dis 
appointed  in  his  application,  he  retired  first  to  Luneville,  and  afterwards 
to  Plombierea,  whence  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  he  issued  a  de- 
claration as  King  James  the  Third,  asserting  his  indefeasible  right  to  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  solemnly  protesting  against 
every  act  that  had  been  already  done,  or  that  should  thereafter  be  done 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  hereditary  rights.  In  this  declaration,  he  refers 
to  a  previous  one  which  he  issued  on  the  eighth  of  October,  seventeen 
hundred  and  four,  after  the  death  of  King  William,  and  to  a  protest 
dated  from  St  Germains,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  when  he  found  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  about  being 
concluded  withdut  any  regard  to  him,  in  which  protest  he  also  maintained 
his  right  to  the  said  crowns,  and  protested  against  whatever  might  be  sti- 
pulated in  the  proposed  treaty  to  his  prejudice.  He  says,  that  although  he 
had  been  obliged  by  the  treaty  to  remove  from  France,  that  he  had  still 
continued  to  have  his  kingdoms  and  his  people  in  view,  and  that  he  had 
never  ceased  to  hope,  that  God  would  in  time  open  his  people's  eyes, 
and  convince  them  not  only  of  the  notorious  injustice  done  to  the  crown 
and  him,  but  of  the  dangerous  consequences  thereof  for  themselves;  and 
that  as  he  could  not  see,  without  grief  and  sorrow,  their  blood  and  trea* 
sure  lavished  in  the  late  war,  in  opposition  to  his  rights,  so  he  could  not 
now  with  less  sorrow,  see  them  exposed  to  be  subjected  to  an  arbitral 
ry  power,  and  become  a  prey  to  foreigners — ^that  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  upon  one  who  was  so  far  removed  from  the  regular  line, 
was  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  English  constitution-— that  the 
elector  of  Brunswick  was,  besides,  a  foreigner,  a  powerful  prince, 
and  absolute  in  his  own  country— that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ^  ws, 
manners,  customs,  and  language,  and  supported  by  a  good  many  of  his 
own  people-— that  there  had  been  many  thousands  of  aliens  domiciled  in 
England,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  who  would  be  ready  to  stand  by  him 
upon  all  occasions — ^that  the  subversion  of  such  a  sacred  and  ftindamen- 
tal  principle  aa  hereditary  right,  would  lead  to  endless  wars  and  divi- 
sions, and  that  as  there  were  many  other  princes,  who  had  better  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  than  the  elector  of  Brunswick,  the  nation  could 
never  enjoy  any  lasting  peace  or  happiness,  till  the  succession  was  again 
letded  **  in  the  rightful  line."* 

Meanwhile,  certain  movements  in  Scotland,  among  the  friends  of  the 
Chevalier,  indicated  to  the  government  that  an  insurrection  was  in- 
tended. Bodies  of  armed  men  were  seen  marching  towards  the  High- 
lands, and  a  party  of  Highlanders  appeared  in  arms  near  Inverlochy, 
which  was,  however,  soon  dispersed  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison. 
In  this  situation  of  matters,  the  lords  justices  sent  down  to  Scotland  a 

•  CuHoden  Papers,  pp.  30,  31, 
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GOQsiderable  number  of  half  pay  offioersy  chiefly  of  the  Sootei  regtmeDtl^ 
to  officer  the  militia  of  the  couDtvy,  under  the  direction  of  M^or- 
general  Whitham»  then  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland*  These  prompt 
meaaorea  taken  by  the  government,  alarmed  the  Jacobites^  wfao^  after 
Heveral  conaultation0»  retired  to  their  homes.  The  duke  of  Gordon 
was,  by  order  of  the  justices,  confined  in  the  city  of  Edinbiirgh»  and  the 
marquis  of  Huntly,  and  Lord  Drummond»  in  their  respeetiye  reaidcooea 
of  Brahen*  and  castle  Drummond.  The  last,  on  hearing  that  an  ordei 
for  his  seizure  had  arrived,  fled  to  the  Highlands,  but  olfered  bail  lor 
his  good  behaviour.  At  the  same  time.  Captain  Campbell  of  Glen- 
darnel,  who  had  obtained  a  commission  from  the  late  Tory  adminis* 
tratioDy  to  raise  an  Independent  company  in  the  Highlands,  was  appre* 
hended  at  Inverloohy,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the  capital,  and  Sir 
Donald  McDonald  of  Slait,  was  also  seized  and  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.*  As  the  lords  justices  had  received  information  that  the 
Chevalier  intended  to  land  in  the  kingdom,  they,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  terms  of  an  act  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  offering  a  reward  of  one  handred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  hb  apprehension,  should  he  land  or  attempt  to  land 
in  Great  Britain.t 

King  George,  after  vesting  tiie  government  of  his  German  dominions 
in  a  council,  embarked  at  Orange  Polder  for  England  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  September,  and  landed  at  Greenwich  on  the  eighteenth,  where 
he  was  received  by  -the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the 
Itfe-^ards,  and  by  the  lords  justices,  and  a  large  number  of  the  no- 
bility and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Among  those  who  present- 
ed themselves  on  this  oecaslon  was  the  eaii  of  Mar,  one  of  the  se- 
cretaries of  state,  but  the  king  had  been  so  prepossessed  against 
this  nobleman,  and  indeed  against  all  the  heads  of  the  Tory  parfy,  that 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  even  to  notice  him*  The  earl  suspecting  that 
means  had  been  used  to  prejudice  his  majesty  against  him,  had,  in  order 
to  take  off  any  un  Atvourable  impression  which  these  might  have  produced 
upon  the  king's  mind,  written  a  letter  to  Creorge  when  in  Holland  on 
bis  way  to  England,  congratulating  him  vpon  his  aeoession  to  the 
throne^  stating  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  government, 
and  assuring  his  mtjesty  tiiat  he  afaotdd  find  him  as  faithful  and  dutifiil 
a  subyect  and  servant  aa  ever  any  of  his  fiutnily,  which  had  been  always 
loyal,  had  been  to  the  crown,  or  as  he  had  been  to  his  late  miatress, 
the  queeii4    With  the  same  view,  it  is  supposed,  or  to  throw  the  go- 

•  Raa,  p.  77.  t  Gazette,  S8Ui  September,  1714. 

I  The  followiiig  is  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  as  published  by  Sir  Rlchanl  StMle:— 

'•Sir, 

'*  Having  the  happiness  to  be  your  majesty's  sulgeet,  and  also  the  bononr  of 
being  one  of  your  serrants,  as  one  of  your  secretaries  of  stole,  I  beg  leave  to  Uss 
your  mi^esty's  hand,  and  congratulate  your  happy  accession  to  the  throne,  wMch  I  would 
done  myself  the  honour  of  doing  sooner,  had  I  not  hoped  to  haTS  had  the  honour  of 
doing  it  nersonallv  ere  now. 
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vemmeDt  off  its  guard,  Mar  caused  a  Wtter  to  be  addressed  to  him  by 
some  of  the  heads  and  branches  of  the  Jaoobito  dans  expresshre  of 
tiieir  loyalty  to  King  Goorge,  and  declaring,  that  as  they  had  been 
always  ready  to  follow  his  lordship's  directions  in  serring  Queen  Anne, 
they  were  equally  ready  to  concur  with  him  in  faithfully  serving  his 
majesty.*  But  the  prejudices  of  the  king  against  Mar  were  too  deejay 
rooted  to  be  oyeroome,  and  within  eight  dajrs  afUnr  the  king's  anrival  in 


1  am  afinid  I  may  hare  had  Ibe  otiifbrtiiiM  of  httng  mlMnapmentacI  to  your  mi|i«rty, 
and  my  reaion  for  thinking  io  is,  because  I  was^  I  beliere,  the  only  one  of  the  late  queen's 
senrants  whom  yonr  mlnlitere  here  did  not  visits  which  I  mentioned  to  Mr  Harley  and 
the  eart  of  Qanndon,  when  Ibey  went  flrom  hence  to  wait  on  year  majesty  $  and  your 
mloiitait  canyinf  eo  to  me,  wae  the  oecadon  of  my  receiving  euch  ovdenfle  deprlvad  me 
of  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  waiting  on  them  and  being  Icnown  to  them. 

I  suppose  I  had  been  misrepresented  to  them  by  some  here  upon  account  of  party,  or 
In  ingratlata  themselvec  by  aspening  othen,  as  onr  parties  here  too  often  oeeasion ;  but 
I  hope  your  m^esty  will  be  so  just  as  net  to  give  wMi  to  sndi  mlampreeentatloni. 

The  part  I  acted  in  the  bringing  about  and  making  of  the  Union,  when  the  suooeasion  io 
the  crown  was  settled  for  Scotland  on  your  mi^esty's  family,  when  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve  as  secretary  of  state  for  that  kliifdom,  doth,  I  hope,  put  my  rfnoerity  and  lalthf nl- 
ness  to  yonr  mi^jesty  out  of  dispnie. 

My  family  have  bad  the  honour,  for  a  great  tract  of  years^  to  be  fkithful  servanU  to  the 
crown,  and  have  had  the  care  of  the  king's  children,  (when  Idngs  of  Scotland)  intrusted 
io  them.  A  predeeemor  of  mine  wae  honoured  with  the  care  of  your  majesty's  grand. 
mother  when  yonng,  and  she  was  pleased  allerwanis  Io  express  some  oenoeni  for  our 
family  in  letters,  which  I  still  have  under  her  own  hand* 

I  had  the  honour  to  serve  her  late  mijesly  in  one  capacity  or  other  ever  since  her  ac- 
cession to  the  crown.  I  was  happy  In  a  good  mistress^  and  she  was  pleasnd  to  have 
some  confidence  in  me,  and  regaid  for  my  aervioBe;  and  since  year  mijesty's  happy 
aooeesion  to  the  crown,  I  hope  you  will  find  that  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  my  duty  in 
being  instrumental  in  keeping  things  quiet  and  peaceable  in  the  country  to  which  I  belong 
and  have  some  interest  in. 

Your  miijesty  shall  aver  find  me  as  faithful  and  dutiful  a  subject  and  servant  as  ever 
any  of  my  fiimlly  have  been  to  the  crown,  or  as  1  have  been  to  my  late  mistress,  the 
queen.  And  1  beg  yonr  mn|Mi/  may  be  so  good  not  to  believe  any  misrepresenlations 
of  me,  which  nothing  but  paity-hatred,  and  my  seal  for  tlio  intereel  of  the  crown,  doth 
oeeasion ;  and  J  hope  1  may  presume  to  lay  claim  to  your  loyal  favour  and  protection. 

As  your  aooeesion  to  the  crown  hath  been  quiet  and  peaoeable,  may  your  mi^esty*8 
reign  be  long  and  proepfrous;  and  that  your  people  may  soon  have  the  happiness  and  sa- 
tisfhcAlon  of  your  presence  among  them,  Is  the  earnest  and  fervent  wishee  of  him  who  is, 
with  the  humbieot  dnty  and  nsped, 

Sir, 
Tour  migesty*s  most  faithful,  most  dutiful,  and 
most  obedient  sotjeot  and  servant, 

Mar.'» 
WhiUhaB,  Aug.  30,   O.  S,  1714." 

*  This  document,  whieh  was  signed  by  the  chief  of  Maclean,  Maodonetl  of  Glengarry, 
Cameron  of  I.ochiel,  Maodonell  of  Keppoch,  Sir  Donakl  Macdonald,  Maekintoah 
of  Mackintosh,  Mackonsie  of  Frmerdele,  M«Leod  of  Contalick,  Grant  of  Glenmoris- 
ton,  Chisholm  of  Comer,  and  M*PherBon  of  Cluny,  is  as  follows:— 

♦•  My  Loid, 

"  &o  soon  as  we  beard  of  the  aSUctlng  news  of  the  death  of  her  late 
mi^esty,  Queen  Anne,  it  did  exceedingly  oomfbrt  os^  that,  after  so  good  and  great  a 
queen,  who  had  the  hearts  and  consulted  the  true  happiness  of  all  her  people,  we  were  to 
be  governed  by  his  sacred  majesty,  King  George,  a  prince  so  brightly  adorned  with  all 
loyal  virtues,  that  Britain,  under  his  royal  administration,  shall  silU  be  flourisfaing  at 
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England,  Mar  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  diifce  of  Mdntfsie  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  It  was  reij  natural  for  the  king  to  pref6^  ttsa 
Whig  party,  bf  whose  influence  he  had  been  m&ed  to  the  fhrone; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  nation,  he  carried  this  predlleetioa  tooHir. 
A  wise  and  prudent  prince  would  have  endearoured  to  conciliate  the 
adyeise  faction  by  acts  of  kindness,  but  George  turned  his  back  upon 
the  entire  body  of  the  Tones,  and  threw  himsdf  completdy  into  tite 
arms  of  the  Whigs,  who  alone  shared  in  the  royal  fitvour,  and  who 
used  every  art  to  confirm  thdr  own  interest,  and  extend  their  connexions. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  spirit  of  the  most  violent  discontent  was 
excited  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  populace,  led  on  by  the 
Tories  or  Jacobites,  raised  tumults  in  difl^nt  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Chevalier  de  St  George  availing  himself  of  this  excitement,  trans- 
mitted by  the  French  mail  copies  of  the  manifesto,  or  dedaratioD, 
which  he  had  issued  from  Flombieres  to  the  chief  nobility,  particularly 
the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough,  and  Argyle,  who  delivered 
them  to  the  secretaries  of  state.  The  king,  imagining  that  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  was  privy  to  the  preparation  and  transmission  of  the  manifesto, 
refused  an  audience  to  the  Marquis  de  Lamberti,  minister  from  the 
duke;  but  although  the  duke,  on  being  informed  by  his  minister  of 
the  circumstance,  denied  most  pointedly  that  he  was  aeoessory  to  the 
affair,  and  declared  that  the  Chevalier  took  up  his  residence  in  Lor- 
raine by  the  directions  of  the  king  of  France  ;  the  king  persisted  in  re- 
fusing an  audience  to  De  Lamberti  till  his  master  should  remove  the 
Chevalier  from  his  dominions. 

home,  and  able  to  hold  the  balance  in  the  aShAn  of  Europe.*  Allow  us,  my  Lor^  to 
please  oureelves  with  this  agreeable  penoasion,  that  his  majetty's  royal  and  kindly  inflnenoe 
shall  reach  to  us,  who  are  the  most  remote,  as  well  as  to  others  of  his  subjects  in  thisisland. 
We  are  not  ignorant  that  there  are  some  people  forward  to  misrepresent  us,  from  parti* 
cular  priTate  views  of  their  own,  and  who,  to  reach  their  own  ends  against  us,  on  aU 
occasions,  endeavour  to  make  us^  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  pass  for  disaffKied 
persons. 

Tour  lordship  has  an  estate  and  interest  in  the  Highlands,  and  is  so  well  known  to 
bear  good  will  to  your  neighbours,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  111  impressions  which  ma- 
licious and  ill-designing  people  may  at  this  juncture  labour  to  give  of  ua^  we  must  beg 
leave  to  address  your  lordship,  and  entreat  you  to  assure  the  government,  in  our  names* 
and  in  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dans,  who,  by  distance  of  place,  could  not  be  present  at 
the  signing  of  this  letter,  of  our  loyalty  to  his  sacred  miyesty,  King  Geoige.  And  we 
do  hereby  declare  to  your  lordship,  that  as  we  were  always  ready  to  follow  your  direcUons 
in  serving  Queen  Anne,  so  we  will  now  be  equally  forward  to  concur  with  your  lordship 
in  faithfully  serving  King  George.  And  we  entreat  your  lordship  would  advise  us  how 
we  may  liest  offer  our  duty  to  his  majesty  upon  his  coming  over  to  Britain ;  and  on  aU 
occasions  we  will  beg  to  receive  your  counsel  and  dirsction  how  we  may  be  most  usefttl 
to  his  royal  government 

We  are,  with  all  truth  and  respect,"  &c. 

•  Thers  la  little  diflteolty  la  peroeiTing,  by  oompuiBg  thto  letter  with  that  written  by  ICar  to  thv 
king,  that  it  Is  the  prodaction  of  Mar  hiroaelf,  though  aaid  to  be  drawn  np  by  hia  brother,  Ijtri 
Orange.  ■*  The  balaace  In  the  aflUra  of  Europe/'  an  expreaaiou  alnee  changed  into  that  9t  die 
*'  balanoe  of  power/'  la  a  phrase  whieh  oould  have  occarred  only  to  a  secretary  of  atate^  What 
calamltlea  have  been  Inflicted  upon  Europe  ainoe  the  away  of  the  Grand  Monargue  In  attempts  to 
atUuat  *•  this  .balance/'  and  yet  the  acalea  ylbrate  aa  nneh  aa  ever  I 
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The  pailiaaient  having  been  dissolved^  the  king^  in  the  month  of  Jd- 
OMary»  seyenteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  issued  an  extraordinaiy  proclamar 
tiooy  calling  anew  parliament  in  which  proclamation  he  complained  of  the 
evil  designs  of  the  disaffected^  and  of  the  mifirepre8entati<Hi  of  his  principles 
and  condttcty  which  had  been  industriously  circulated  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  his  loving  subjects  would  sei^d 
np  to  parliament  the  fittest  persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders,  and 
to  provide  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdoms,  and  ease  of  the 
people  for  the  future,  and  therein  would  have  a  particular  regard  to  such 
"as  showed  a  firmness  to  the  protestant  succession  when  it  was  in 
danger. **  In  order  to  secure  the  interest  of  those  in  civil  and  military 
employments  in  the  elections^  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  sao^e 
day,  continuing  all  persons  who  had  been  duly  invested  in  their  offices, 
civil  or  military,  before  the  demise  of  the  queen,  and  who  had  not  been 
since  removed  therefrom,  for  the  space  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  proclamation,  unless  his  majesty  should  see  cause  to  remove  them 
sooner.  A  warmly  contested  election  followed  in  England,  but  although 
the  Tories  made  every  exertion,  and  set  up  the  usual  shout  of  the  church 
in  danger,  a  cry  which  was  responded  to  by  the  populace  in  many 
places,  a  miyority  of  Whigs  was  returned.  The  Whigs  were  still  moie 
successful  in  Scotland,  where  a  minority  of  the  sixteen  peers,  and  forty 
out  of  forty-five  members  returned  to  the  commons,  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  government*  The  principal  struggle  in  Scotland  was  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, between  M^Kenzie  of  Preston-hall,  who  was  supported  by 
Glengarry  and  the  other  Jacobite  chiefe,  and  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  President  Forbes,  who  carried  the  election  by 
the  interest  of  Brigadier-General  Grant,  and  the  friends  of  Lord 
Lovat 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  March  at 
Westminster,  and  was  for  some  time  chiefly  occupied  in  investigating  the 
conduct  of  the  late  ministers,  against  some  of  whom  measures  of  extreme 
rigour  were  resolved  upon  ;  but  these  proceedings  were  interrupted  by 
the  necessity  of  devising  means  for  the  suppression  of  a  growing 
spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  which  seemed  to  gain  ground  daily 
in  England,  of  which  an  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  an  invasion  from 
abroad,  seemed  about  to  ensue  as  inevitable  results.  To  put  an  end  tQ 
future  rioting,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  if  any 
persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  riotously,  tumultuously,  and  unlawfully 
assembled,  should  continue  together  for  an  hour  after  having  been 
required  to  disperse  by  a  justice  of  peace  or  other  officer,  by  procla- 
mation being  publicly  read, — and  of  which  a  form  was  given  in  the  act, 
they  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  When  the 
king  attended  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  to  give 
his  assent  to  this  and  other  bilb,  he  informed  both  houses,  that  a  rebel- 
lion had  actually  begun  at  home,  and  that  an  invasion  was  threatened 
from  abroad,  and  he,  therefore,  solicited  the  commons  to  enable  him  lo 
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provide  ibr  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  preparations  of  the  Che* 
valier  de  St  George  for  a  descent  upon  Great  Pritain,  were  indeed  al- 
ready fur  adTanced.  Elated  by  the  tntelligenee  which  had  been  sent 
him  from  England  by  the  Tories,  of  the  disaffection  of  the  people  to 
the  government,  and  by  the  promises  of  support  which  he  had  received 
(h>m  them,  should  he  land  in  Great  Britain,  the  prince  had  applied  e 
second  time  to  Louis  for  succour,  who»  notwithstanding  the  treaty  oi 
Utmcht,  supplied  him  privately  with  money,  and  allowed  a  ship  to  be 
fitted  out  for  him,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  port  of  Havre.*  The  cause 
of  the  Chevalier  had  now  been  openly  espoused  by  the  duke  of  Ormond 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  both  of  whom  having  retired  to  France,  had 
been  attainted  by  the  British  parliament  without  a  hearing,  and  were 
busily  employed  corresponding  with  the  Tories  of  England.  These  in- 
trigues and  preparations  were  early  discovered  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Pftris,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  ministiy. 
Proceeding  upon  this  information,  the  parliament  suspended  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
any  person  or  persons  who  should  seize  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive. 
Great  naval  and  military  preparations  were  made,  and  the  trained  bands 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  suppress  tumults. 

As  early  as  May,  a  report  was  current  among  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland 
of  the  Chevalier^B  design  to  make  a  descent,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  began  to  bestir  themselves,  by  providing  arms,  horses,  &c,  Lockhart 
of  Camwath,  a  very  warm  partizan  of  the  Chevalier,  went  to  Edinburgh 
in  August,  where  he  met  Mr  Walkinshaw  of  Barrowfield,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Edinburgh  by  some  of  the  Chevalier's  friends 
in  Stirlingshire  and  other  places,  to  obtain  and  bring  them  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  what  was  intended  to  be  done,  that  they  might 
concert  measures  accordingly.  Lockhart  also  learnt  that  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Paterson  had  just  arrived  from  London,  with  an  e3q>ress 
from  the  earl  of  Mar  to  Captain  Straton,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
France  by  the  Jacobites  in  seventeen  hundred  and  five.  Walkinshaw 
and  Lockhart  repeatedly  apf^ied  to  Straton  for  an  interview,  but  he 
declined  to  see  them;  but  having  met  with  Mr  Hall,  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  showed  them  a  letter  he  had  received  the  same  day  by  post 
fit>m  Father  Innes  at  Paris,  which  threw  no  light  on  the  Chevalier's 
motions,  they  separated,  and  Lockhart  returned  home  to  Dryden 
house,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  While  "  solacing"  himself,  as  he 
says,  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  *<  great  and  good  news,"  his  house 
was  surrounded  about  four  days  thereafter,  at  three  o'dock  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a  strong  detachment  of  Lord  Shannon's  regiment  of  foot,  which 
carried  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  '^  under  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  own  hand."     The  appre- 

*  Boliiigbroke^s  Letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Wyudham,  deservedly  mentioned  as  "otte  of  the 
\»>i  written  works  in  tke  £ngUih  kingiiase." 
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hension  of  Lookhart  served  «s  a  signal  to  the  other  Jacobites  in  Scot* 
land,  against  whom  warrants  were  isBued,  all  of  whom  escaped,  with  the 
eEoq>tioa  of  the  earls  of  Hume  and  Wigton,  who  were  taken  up^  and 
also  oommitted  prisoners  to  the  eastle.* 

Of  John  Erskine,  the  eleventh  earl  of  Mar,  the  chief  leader  in  the 
ensuing  insarfectiian,  it  may  now  be  pn^r  to  say  a  few  words.  Fdr 
lowing  the  footsteps  of  his  lather,  who  joined  the  revolution  party, 
men^y  because  he  considered  it  his  interest  so  to  do ;  the  young  earl, 
on  entering  into  public  life,  attached. himself  to  the  party  then  in  power, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Queensb^ry,  the  leader  of  the 
Scdttish  .Whigs.  He  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  Parliament  in 
September,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  sworn  in  a  privy  coun« 
cilior  the  following  year,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com** 
mand  of  a  raiment  of  fbot,  and  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Thistle. 
In  seventeen  hundred  and  four,  when  the  Whigs  were  superseded  by 
the  country  party,  the  earl,  pursuant  to  the  line  of  conduet  he  in« 
tended  to  follow,  of  making  his  politics  subservient  to  his  interest, 
immediately  paid  court  to  the  new  administration,  by  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  such  of  the  duke  of  Queensbenry  s  fri^ids  as  exposed 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  his  party.  In  this  situation  he  showed 
so  much  dexterity,  and  managed  his  oppoaitiott  with  so  nmch  art 
and  address,  that  he  was  considered  by  the  Tories  as  a  man  of  pro* 
bity,  and  well  inclined  to  the  exiled  family.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Whig  party  came  again  into  power,  he  gave  them  his  support,  and  be* 
came  very  zealous  in  promoting  all  the  measures  of  the  court,  particulariy 
the  treaty  of  union,  for  which  he  presented  the  draught  of  an  act  in 
parliament,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  five.  To  reward  his  exertions,  he 
was,  after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland,  instead  of  the  marquis  of  Annaadale,  who  was  displaced, 
because  he  was  suspected  of  holding  a  oorrespondeoce  with  the  Squad* 
ron^  who  were  inclined  to  support  the  succession  to  the  crown  without, 
rather  than  with  the  proposed  union.  His  lordship  was  chosen  one  of 
the  sixteen  representative  peers  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seven,  and 
re-elected  at  the  general  election  the  following  year,  and  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  ten,  and  thirteen.  By  the  share  he  had  taken  in  bring- 
ing about  the  union,  Mar  had  rendered  himself  very  unpopular  in 
Scotbnd ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  regain  the  ftivour  of  his  country- 
men, by  attending  a  deputation  of  Scottish  members,  consisting  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  himself  Cockbura,  younger  of  Ormistott,  and  Loekbart 
of  Camwath,  which  waited  on  queen  Anne  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
twelve,  to  inform  her  of  their  resolution  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  the  union 
with  England.  "When  the  earl  of  Kndlater  brought  f<Mrward  a  motion 
for  repeal  m.  the  house  of  hxrds,  Mar  spoke  strongly  in  favour  ^  \^  and 
pressed  the  dissolution  of  the  uni  jn  as  the  only  means  to  pieserve  the 

•  Lockhart  Papers^  Vol.  I.  p.  4l»-4. 
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peiiee  of  the  lelaiidv*  He  Vf9»  made  a  pri^^-coimcmor  inseventeeii 
httodrMlr  and  eight,  and  oi»  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Qaee^aberry  ,m 
BGvmtem  humhfc^  Mid  tbirteffn*  the  ^9rl>wa3.  again  afipoiuted^eoEetsgcy 
of  ^UUe  4or  SciotNdy  [  and ,  tbi^  for  Ahe  seqqnd  tune^  eali^ted  hiiQS^ 
va^4^  th^  h^m^Ts  ,of  Xqryi,^,  but  an  end  vaa.put  to  his  political  terr 
giireraatioo  by  hU^  abrupt  and  unceiremonious  dismissal  from  office  l>y 
George  I.,  and  he  vowed  revenge. 

iXhovgJh  not  poaseseed  of  shining  talents,  he  miule;  ample  Bmef^ls 
for  their  defiqiencfea  bj  artifice  and .  an  iqsiAuating  and  courteofis 
(^porUnent,  «iQd  managed  his  designs  with  such  prudence  and  oirr 
cumspection  as  to  render  it  extreme^jr  difficult  to  ascertain  his  objecl 
when  he  desired. concealment;  by  which,  oonduct  *^h^  showed  him- 
self" in  the  opnion  of  a  contemporary,  ^^  to  be  a  man  of  good  sens^ 
but  bad  morals^'^f  The  versatility  of  his  polities  was  perhaps  owing 
rather  to  the  pecoliar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  than  to  any 
innate  viciousness  of  disposition.  He  was  a  Jacobite  from,  principle, 
but  as  the  fortunes  of  his  house  had  beeoi  greatly  impaired  in  the 
civil  war. by  its  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  and,  as  upon  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  he  fopnd  the  cause  of  the  exiled  fiiinily  at  a  low  ebb| 
he  sought  to  retrieve  the  losses  which  his  ancestors  had  sustained ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  gratified  his  ambition,  by  aspiring  to  power, 
which  he  could  only  hope  to  acquire  by  attaching,  himself  to  the  exist-, 
ing  gO!v«emment.  The  loss  of  a  place  of  five  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
without  any  chance  of  ever  again  enjoyipg  the  sweets  of  office>  w^a^ 
gall  and  wormwood  to  such  a  man.  This  disappointment,  and  the 
studied  insult  he  had  received  from  the  king,  operating  upon  a  selr 
fish  and  ambitious  spirit^  drove  him  into  open  rebellion^  with,  po 
other  view  than  the  gratification  of  his  revenge.  But  whatever  were 
his  qualifications  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  without  military  experience,' 
and  consequently  nnfit  to  command  an  army,  as  the  result  haa 
showur 

On  the  eve  of  Mar's  departure  firom  England  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  intended  insurrection  in  Scotland^  he  resolved 
to  show  himself  at  court ;  and,  accordingly,  he  appeared  in  the  pre* 
senoe  of  King  Geoi^e  on  the  first  of  August^  with  all  the  complais^ince 
of  a  courtier,  and  with  that  afiability  of  demeanour  for  which  he  was 
so  dstiaguiahed  What  his  motives  were  for  thus  needless^  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  studied  duplicity  by  confironting  a  ao- 
veveiign  whose  throne  he  was  about  to  attempt  to  ov^um,  it  is  dif** 
ficoU  to  conjecturer  Was  it  to  soJace;  his  offended  pride,  or  to  show 
the  world  the  bacdihood  of  bis  determination  to  unfurl  the  standard  of 
revolt,  that  he  had  the  cool  daring  in  presence  of  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
to  look  in  the  fiioe  the  man  against  whom  he  had  inwardly  vowed  to. 
wage  war  ?    Or  was  his  object*  in  thus  appearing  as  if  no  treasonable- 

*  Lockhart,  VoL  I.  p.  49S.  f  lUd* 
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design  could  be  in  his  contemplation,  intended  as  a  feint  to  deceive  the 
court  and  lull  suspicion,  so  as  to  enable  him  the  more  effiMStually  to 
conceal  the  preparations  he  had  made  for  hb  intended  departure? 
These  are  questions  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  no  solu- 
tion  can  be  attempted ;  but  ail,  or  each  of  them,  may  be  fhirly  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  as  being  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  earKs  cha- 
racter. 

Having  disguised  himself  by  changing  his  usual  dress,  he  embarked 
at  Gravesend  on  the  second  day  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Newcastle,  accompanied  by  Major-General 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Hay,  and  attended  by  two  servants.  On  ar- 
riving at  Newcastle  he  and  his  party  went  on  board  another  vessel 
bound  for  tiie  Frith  of  Forth,  tlie  property  of  one  Spence,  and  were 
landed  at  Ely,  a  small  port  on  the  Fife  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith.  During  the  great  civil  war,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  a 
landing  in  Fife  in  support  of  the  Stuarts  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
attempt,  but  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  Fife  people  had,  of  late,  under- 
gone a  complete  revolution  ;  and,  at  the  time  in  question,  Fife  had,  as 
the  Jacobites  would  have  said,  many  "  honest''  men,  or,  in  other 
words,  persons  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  exiled 
family.  From  Ely,  Mar  proceeded  to  Crail,  where  he  was  met  by 
Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  the  Lord  Lyon,  and  other  friends  of  the  Ja- 
cobite interest,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  house  of  **  the  Honest 
Laird,*'  a  name  by  which  John  Bethune  of  Balfour,  a  staunch  Ja- 
cobite, was  commonly  known.  After  remaining  a  few  days  in  Fife, 
Mar  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  KinnouU,  at  his  seat 
of  Dupplin  in  the  county  of  Perth,  whence  he  departed  on  Thursday 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  and  crossed  the  Tay  about  two  miles  below 
Perth,  with  forty  horse,  on  his  way  to  his  scat  of  Kildrummy,  in  the 
Braes  of  Mar.  On  the  following  day  he  despatched  letters  to  the  prin- 
cipal Jacobites,  inviting  them  to  attend  a  gvand  hunting-match  at 
Braemar,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August.  As  the  government  was 
on  the  alert,  and  watched  very  narrowly  any  unusual  assemblages,  the 
Jacobites  had  frequently  before  had  recourse  to  this  and  similar  expe- 
dients to  enable  them  to  concert  their  measures  without  exciting  the  sus- 
picion of  the  government.* 

That  the  eari  had  matured  his  plans  before  coming  to  Scotland, 
and  that  the  Jacobites  were  let  into  the  secret  of  his  designs,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  sixth  of  August,  those  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  neighbourhood  were  aware  of  his  intention  to  come  down 
to  Scotland.  On  the  following  morning  the  Honourable  John  Dalzel, 
a  captsun  on  half  pay,  sent  in  a  resignation  of  his  commission  to  the 
earl  of  Orkney,  that  he  might  join  with  greater  freedom  the  standard 
of  the  earl,  and  set  off  immediately  to  Elliock,  the  residence  of  his 

•  Kac,  las.     Altnals  of  King  George,  year  Ihe  second.     London.  1717.  p.  25. 
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biM^lie^'flk^  eftt*!  of  Camwatfi,  to  apprize  him  of  Mar's  expected  at 
rlvld*  Dbltel- reached  JBffiock  at  ni^ht,  and  next  mortifng  ezpresMs 
Were  sent  by  fbe  eari  to  the  earl  bf  Iffithadide^  the  Vkcoixnt  Kettmore, 
told  the  other  Aacbbit^  ehtefi  hi  tSie  southern  and  western  parts  oF  Scot« 
l&od,  eomtnttiYickttng  the  same  infbrmafion.  The  \ettA  of'Caniwaxh 
wettt'licom  Bffieek  the  same  day  to  meet  his  friends^  and,  after  spefid- 
Ing  some  time  together,  concerting  meitonres  and  saond^  the  mdimk- 
iions  of  the  peopfe^  thi^y  repidred  to  LoAiah,  giving  out  as  they  went 
ahmg,  that  they  were  going  to  atfetod  a  hunt  In  the  north** 

Under  pretence  of  attending  a  hnnting-mateh,  a  conslderabid  number 
of  noblemen  and  gentfem^  arrived  at  Aboyne,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
kbont  the  time  appointed*  Among  these  were  the  marqttis  of  Hontly, 
eldest  son  of  the  dttice  of  Gordon ;  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  eldest 
son  of  the  duke  of  A  thole;  the  earls  of  Niilisdale»  Marischal,  Traquair, 
Enrol,  Soiltfaesk,  Camwath»  Seafoith,  Lhilithgow,  and  odiers;  the 
riseounts  Kilsyth,  Kenmure^  Kingston,  and  Stormont;  the  Lords 
Rolio,  DAfibs,  Drummond)  Sirathallan,  OgiMe,  and  Nidme;  and 
about  twenty-six  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  Highlands^  among  whom 
were  Generals  Hamilton  and  Gordon,  Qlengaiy,  C«npbeB  of  Glen- 
darnel,  and  the  lairds  of  Auehterhonse  and  Aoldbar.f 

After  the  mating  had  assembled,  the  eari  proceedi^  to  address  his 
fHenda  in  a  regular  and  well  ordered  speech*  He  began  by  expressing 
hhi  sotTow  for  having  been  instrumental  in  Ibiwanling  the  vnion  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  He  informed  them  that  hb  eyes  were  now  opened^  and 
that  he  dearly  perceived  the  error  he  had  committed  t  that  he  wouM 
therelbre  do  every  lehing  in  his  power  to  make  his  oountiynwa  again  a 
ft«e  people,  and  restore  to  them  tiielr  ancient  liberties  whieh  had'  been 
snrrendei^  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  the  accursed  treaty  of  unioB. 
That  this  tr^ity,  which  had  already  done  so  much  iigiiry  to  Scotfamd, 
irmt  calculaited  to  inflict  additional  grievances  upon  it,  and  tet  such 
were  the  designs  of  the  English  appeared  evident  by  the  measures 
which  had  been  dailf  punned  ever  since  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had 
ascended  the  throne.  That  this  Prince  regarded  nekher  the  wel&re  of 
his  people,  nor  their  religioB ;  but  had  connnitted  the  charge  of  both 
entirdy  to  «  set  of  vnpn  vho,  while  they  stock  to  the  protestant  sucoes- 
sion,  madesoch  alterations  in  church  and  state  as  they  thought  fit  That 
they  had  already  begun  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  both,  on  which 
account  he  had  vesobred  to  vhidicate  theur  rights  by  placing  the  lawfiil 
sovereign,  James  VUI.,  who  had  promised  to  hear  their  grievances 
aiid  redress  their  wrongs,  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors*  He  then 
informed  them  of  his  determination  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  his 
lawful  king :  thai  he  would  summon  all  the  fencible  men  among  hi« 
own  t^antiy,  and  with  them  hazard  his  life  in  the  cause ;  and  he  ex- 
horted all  those  assembled  to  follow  his  example.    To  encourage  them 

•  Rae^  p.  188.  f  Ibid.  p.  189.    Annals  of  King  Gtorge,  p.  1^  IC 
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to  do  M,  he  aw«re4  theiu  that  there  wo«ld  be  a  general  ri«uig  iu  Eag- 
kod  io  auppoirt  of  the  eaiue ;  that  they  wo«ld  reoeive  power&l  awitt 
anca  torn  Fraiioe».  whither  the  daha  of  Onnond  and  Lord  BoliDgbcoke 
had  gooa  to  induce  I^oala  XIV.  to  aid  and  amirt  tfaem  with  m^ 
and  xnoB^ ;  and  that  the  daibe  of  Berwick  would  certainly  land  in 
the  Weill  of  England  with  a  laiga  ibree.  That  there  were  thonaanda  al 
penona  throngihwrt  the  luagdom»  who  bad  aolenui^  pledged  theoMelwa 
to  hi«9  and  to  one  another,  to  join  him  in  deposing  King  GeorgCf  and 
eetablUhing  Jamea  VIIL  on  the  throne.  He  then  informed  them  that 
ha  had  received  letters  (which  he  exhibited)  ander  the  hand  of  James 
himselfy  from  Lorraine^  pvomising  to  come  over  to  Scotland  and  place 
his  person  under  the  protection  of  the  yalour  and  fidelity  of  his  Scottish 
sttli^iects ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  diips,  provided  with  armsj  am- 
munition, and  other  militaiy  stores,  would  be  sent  over  from  Fkance  as 
soon  as  a  landing  p<Nrt  should  be  fixed  upon*  He  therenpon  produced, 
or  stated  that  he  had  in  his  possession,  a  commission  from  Jamca, 
appointing  him  his  Lieutenant-general,  and  commander  of  all  the  Jacobitt 
forces  in  Scotland,  *  and  informed  the  meeting  that  he  was  furnished 
with  money,  and  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  by  which  he 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  regularly  the  troops  that  should  he  raised, 
BO  that  no  gentleman  who  might  join  his  standard,  with  his  followers, 
would  be  pat  to  any  expense,  and  the  country  would  be  quite  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  the  war.  Ailer  the  earl  had  finished  his 
harangue,  the  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  take  ap  arms  in  support 
^i  the  Chevalier;  and  after  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  earl  as  the 
representative  of  James  YUI.  and  to  each  other ;  the  persons  present 
took  leave  ol  him,  and  promised  to  return  immediately  to  their  estates 
amd  raise  their  men,  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readinesa  to  join  the  earl 
on  the  first  summons.  To  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  people  ia  favou  of 
the  prince,  o^iesof  his  manifesto,  of  which  each  individual  who  attended 
the  meeting  obtained  a  supply  from  the  earl,  were  industriously  circu* 
lated  throughout  the  country,  and  dropt  in  the  streets  of  the  difi^ent 
towns  in  Sootiand  during  night. 

The  gofvemment  was  not  inattentive  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Jaco* 
bites,  and  measures  were  adopted  imttediatety  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  securing  the  chiefs.  Under  the  authority  of  an  act  passed  on  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  the  following  persons  were  summoned  by  him  to 
appear  at  Edinbmgh  within  certain  specified  periods,  under  the  pain  of  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  other  penalties,  to  give  bail  for  their  allegiance 
to  the  government;  namely,  the  marquis  of  iiuntly,  the  carls  of  Seafbitb> 

*  There  appoars  to  be  a  diwrepancy  iii  the  aooounta  as  to  this  matter.  The  Matter  of 
Sinclair  fays,  (MS.  In  the  poeseasion  of  the  earl  of  Roflslyn)  that  Mar  produced  a  forged 
coTnmisslon,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  Journal  printed  at  Parte,  (Appendix  to  Patoii'.^ 
History,  p.  Ml.)  with  his  own  approbation,  that  the  meeting  was  awars  that  he  had  no 
commission,  and  the  writer  of  the  Journal  mentions  as  "no  small  proof  of  the  peoplt-N 
zeal  fur  their  country,  thnt  so  great  a  number  followed  his  advice,  and  obeyed  his  orders 
before  he  could  produce  one.*' 
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V^intofi^  Camw&th,  Sontlieski  VHthsdale^^  lialitbgow^<  Mary  >  Home, 
Wigton,  KinnonI,  Ptitimure, 'Matiis<^alyatid'Breada)faBiie;  tiie  viaoooots 
KeDmure,  Stormont,  Ki!sy&,  KingrtoPi'  <in4'  Sttathnlhii  i  tke.  lortfa 
Nairn,  Rollo,  Glencirehy,  DfamxAoiid»  aMdOgilvievSivJra^ 
bell  of  Auclimbreck,  Sir 'Dtincamr'C^myMlof  LochadlvSMr  Dcmiild 
Macdonald,  Sir  Patri<;k  Murray  of  Attelitevfyt<«^  Sir  Htgh  Pateraon  pf 
6aniK>ekburD,  Sir  Alexander  Brskitfei  Loi^  LyoBi  Sit  Mm  Afadeftd* 
Lieutenant-g^eral  George  HamHtoR,  tlie  miiBtew  of  •  SUmn»ak  aod 
)faim;  Alexander  Macketitt^  of  ¥VMefelale,  JaoMB-StiriiD^  of  Kefa% 
Robert  Stewart  of  Appin,  John  Campbell  of  AiM^laderv  'WMliam 
Murray,  younger  of  Auchtcrtyre,  Alexander  Robertso*  of  Stwm, 
the  cbief  of  Mackinnon,  Seton  of  Tbuch,  Lieutenant  Allan  Ciawmo  of 
Lochiel,  Robert  Roy,  alias  Macgregor,  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  Fnneis 
Stewart,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Moray,  John  G^dOderoo  ^youii^er  of 
Lochiel,  the  lairds  of  Clanranald,  Glengary,  and  Keppocfa ;  John<  Fnl* 
larton  of  Greenhall,  Mackintosh  younger  of 'BorHitn,  James  Maloolm 
of  Grange,  Henry  Manic,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Fammirgy  WMnkdmw 
of  Barrafield,  Colin  Campbell  of  Gl^miarw^!,  Graham  ofBuddyrie, 
George  Home  of  Whitfield,  Johh  Diiittimdnd  brdthertO'Lord.  Dratn- 
mond,  Lyon  of  AuchterhoUse,  Colonel  B&lfdur,  Beilroue  of  Bdfour,  and 
William  Drummond,  serrant  to  Lord  Drummond.  The  tilne  «tti>weii  for 
the  appearance  of  such  of  the  befbre-mention^  ')[i6r66ns  as  tttaidtd  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Tay,  was  seven  days,  to  thotte  on  the-nokth^  fifteen, 
and  to  such  as  might  be  out  of  Scotland,  sixty  days  after  the  ds^  of 
citation.  Very  few  of  them  however  appeared,  and  theremamder^  almost 
without  exception,  rushed  at  once  into  the  insurrection. 

The  confederated  chleft  had  scarcely  all  of  them  reached  dkieiv  re- 
spective homes,  when  they  were  again  summoned  by  Mar  to  mect'lMm 
at  Aboyne,  on  the  third  of  September,  to  concert  measures  for  appear* 
ing  immediately  in  arms.  Some  of  those  who  resided  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  appointed  rendezvous,  attended,  and  having  reccSved 
instructions  to  assemble  their  men,  and  to  Join  hhn  witho^it  delay;  at 
Kirkmichael,  a  village  in  Braemar,  they  returned  to  their  esCates^  and 
despatched  the  fiery  cross  to  summon  their  followers  to  the  field*  With 
sixty  followers  only,  Mar  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  at  Castletown  in 
Braemar,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Kirkmichael,  where  on  the  sixth 
of  September  he  raised  his  standard,  which  was  consecrated  by  prayer, 
in  presence,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  afbrce  of  two  thousand  men, 
most  of  whom  were  horse.  *  When  the  standard  was  in  thfe  course  of 
being  erected,  the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  pole  ffell  off,  an  incident  which 
was  regarded  by  the  superstitious  highlanders  as  a  bad  omen,  and  which 
threw  a  damp  over  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

On  the  following  day,  Mar  intimated  by  a  circular  letter  to  the  gen> 
tlcnirn  of  Perthshire,  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  all 

« 
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King  Jamebi^s  fint)Gs  in  fitfotlaDdfr  and  he..m|uired  tbem  to  hold  Ae^- 
telves  in  teadtnos^  to  jdn  Sum.  wilb  ib^.  va^sali  when,  ci^led  upoo. 
He  als^direelM'theni  t^0ecuitt.lhQjanift«)C4inih  f^i^rsQUs  as  were  hos- 
tile 46  lto«ai»e  of  King  Janes,!  4va4'dfiMfQd  tJiey  wotdd  prevent  their 
'  m^  froM  plattdenog»»orili^ffaig'«0  ftee  qna^te^  upon  hi^  Majes^*s  sub- 
'  jeds*    **  TIk  Hlog/'  he  observe^  ^Vnialces^BO  doubt  of  your  z^al  ^or 
bis'set^iceyC^peciallir  at  thia  janctniB  mheu  hiscaase  is  so  (tpeply  cop- 
oamedy  and-  the  ratieviag  oC  our  aativei  country  from  oppression  and  a 
'fofiign  yoke^  teo  hcaxry  for  us  and  our  posterity  0  bear,  and  when  now 
'is  th^  time  to  endeavour  tihe  restoring,  not  only  our  rightful  and  native 
iang^  but  also  our  country  to  its  ancient,  free,  and  independent  constitu- 
I  tionunier  him^  whose,  anofstors  have  reigned  over  us  foF  so  many  g^u- 
enitions*"  . 

Two  days  thereafter  the  eari  publwhed  the  following  declaration. 
^  Our  rightful  and  natural  i&ing,  James  the  eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
who  is  now  coming  to  reUeve  us  from  our  oj^rowions,  having  been  pleas- 
ed to  iBtrost  us  with  the  direction  of  his  affairs,  and  the  command  of  his 
forces,  in  this^  his  aneient  kingdom  of  Scotland :  and  some  of  his 
faitUui  subjeets  and  servanta  met  at  Aboyne ;  nami^Jy,  the  Lord  Huntly, 
the  Lord  TuUibardine.  the  Eari  Mfu-itf chal,  the  Eari  Southesk,  Glen- 
gary  ft»m  the  clans,  Glenderule  frf>m  the  earl  of  Broadalbine,  and 
gsMfclemen  of  Argyleshire,  Mr  Patrick  Lyon  of  Auc^terhouse,  the  laird 
of  Auldbair,  Lieutenant-general  George  HamiUon,  Major-general  Gor- 
don, and  myself,  having  taken  into  copsideration  his  Majesty's  hist  and 
late  ordera  to  us,  find  that  as  this  is  now  the  time,  that  he  ordered  us  to 
appear  openly  in  arms  for  him,  so  it  seems  to  us  absolutely  necessary, 
for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  the  relieving,  of  our  native  country  from 
all  its  hardships,  thajt  all  his  &ithful  and  loving  subjects,  and  lovers  of 
their  country,  should,  with  all  possible  speed,  put  themselves  into  arms. 
These  are,  therefore,  in  his  M^esty's  name  and  authority,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  power  afitresud,  and  by  the  king's  special  order  to  me  thereunto, 
to  require  and  empower  you  furthwith,  to  raise  your  fencible  men 
with  their  best  arms ;  and  you  are  immediately  to  march  tbem  to  join 
me  and  some  other  of  the  king's  forces,  at  the  Invor  of  Mar,  on  Mon* 
day  next,  in  order  to  proceed  in  our  march  to  attend  the  king's  stand* 
ard  with  his  other  forces.  The  king  intending  that  his  forces  shall  be 
paid  from  the  time  of  their  first  setting  out,  lie  expects,  as  he  positively 
orders,  that  they  behave  themselves  civilly,  and  commit  no  plundering 
or  other  disorders,  upon  the  highest  penalties,  and  his  displeasure,  which 
is  expected  you'lsee  observed. 

'*  Now  is  the  time  ibr  all  good  men  to  show  their  zeal  for  his  majesty's 
service,  whose  cause  is  so  deeply  concerned,  and  the  relief  of  our  native 
country  from  oppression,  and  a  foreign  yoke  too  heavy  for  us  and  our 
posterity  to  bear ;  and  to  endeavour  the  restoring  not  only  of  our  right- 
ful and  native  king,  but  also  our  country  to  its  ancient,  free,  and  indc- 
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pftodent  eoutHutkm,  under  kim  whose  anceston  have  reigned  over  tie 
for  BO  manjr  genenttioiiB. 

^  In  «o  lionoinmUe^  good,  mad  jnst  a  oaaae^  <iiro>euMrt  doobi  of  tiie 
as0istanoe»  direetion^  imd  bletting  ofAJba^hty  Ood,  who  has  wo  oAcai 
resoued  the  royal  fetnily  of  StoarC,  and  our  ^eountiy,  irom  ainking  onder 
oppreation. 

•  **  Yoor  pnnotnal  db»erva&oe  ^  theae  oviers  is  expected,  ibr  the  doing 
of  ali  which  tUs  Bfaldl  be  to  yon,  and  all  you  employ  In  4he  ^cecution  of 
them,  a  anffleient  warrant  Giv«n  at  Brae^Mar,  the  ninth  of  September, 
1716.  MAR.*' 

As  a  contrast  to  this  high-flown  and  liberfyHsonnding  document,  the 
following  singular  letter,  written  by  the  earl  to  hb  baillie  m  the  lord- 
ship of  Kildrummy,  on  the  evening  of  tiie  day  on  which  the  above  declara- 
tion was  issued,  is  curious.  It  exhibits,  in  a  remarkable  point  of  view, 
the  despotic  power  which,  even  down  to  such  a  modem  period,  a  feudal 
ehief  considered  himself  entided  to  exercise  with  impunity  over  his  vas- 
sals. Had  such  an  order  been  issued  by  a  baron,  who  had  scarcely  ever 
gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of  hb  own  demesnes,  it  might  have  been 
passed  over  without  remark,  as  in  perfect  keeping  with  tiie  ideas  of  a 
feudal  despot;  but  to  see  the  refined  courtier  threatening  his  own 
vassals  and  tenants  with  destruction,  and  even  extermination,  merely 
because  they  hesitated  to  take  up  arms  in  opposition  to  the  government 
under  which  they  lived,  and  under  which  the  earl  himself  had  served,  is 
indeed  very  extraordinary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  earl  intended 
this  mandate  as  a  mere  brutum  fiUmen^  as  ft  is  inconceivable  that  he 
could  contemplate  the  execution  of  such  a  barbarous  threat. 

**  Inverc€nild^  Sept.  9,  ai  nighty  1715. 
''  Jocke, — ^Ye  was  in  the  right  not  to  come  with  the  hundred  men  ye 
sent  up  to-night,  when  I  expected  four  times  the  number.  It  is  a 
pretty  thing,  when  all  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  now  rising  upon 
their  king  and  country's  account,  as  I  have  accounts  from  them  since 
they  were  with  me,  and  the  gentlemen  of  our  neighbouring  lowlands 
expecting  us  down  to  join  them,  that  my  men  should  be  only  refractory. 
Is  not  this  the  thing  we  are  now  about,  which  they  have  been  wishing 
these  twettty-mx  yean?  And  now,  when  it  is  eome,  and  the  kifig  and 
country's  cause  is  at  stake,  will  they  for  ever  sit  still  and  see  all  perish  ? 
I  have  used  gentle  means  too  long,  and  so  I  shall  be  forced  to  putothar 
orders  I  have  in  execution.  I  have  sent  you  endoeed  an  order  for  the 
lordship  of  Kildrummy,  which  you  are  immediately  to  intimate  to  all 
my  vassals :  if  they  give  ready  obedience,  it  will  makeaome  amends,  and 
if  not  ye  may  tell  them  from  me,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
save  them  (were  I  willing)  from  being  treated  as  enemies,  by  those  who 
are  ready  soon  to  join  me  ;  and  they  may  depend  on  it,  that  I  will  be 
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the  first  to  pmpose,  Mid  older  ibfeir  Iwitag  lo*  Butiookuiy,  let  my 
own  tenants  iu  Kildrunimy  know,  that  if  they  coae'BOt  forth  with  their 
best  ann9».  thaiil  wittsend  a  par^  imttMdi«(U9iy  to  tan  what  titef' shall 
inisa  takingt  firom  thoA^  i^od  ^yxomy  bdietia  thia  not  culy  a  threat, 
bBt,,by  all  Mm**0  #M9mA  IV  ^  it  an  eioantiooy  lat  my  loss  Im  what  it 
will,  that  it  may  be  an  example  to  others.  Yon  are  to  tell  the  gas-men 
that  I'll,  expect  them  in  iUieir.ibestaie«ottAreineDt%«ii  horsabaok,  and  no 
excuse  to  be  aoocyted  o&  Go  aboaft  thia  with  all  idiiigaoce,  and  eome 
yourself  and  let  me  know  your  havii^  done  so.  All  this  is  not  only  at 
ye  will  be  answerable  to  mc,  but  to  your  king  and  country. 

Your  assured  friend  and  servant, 


MAE-" 


**  To  John  Forbes  ofInvercn$t  BoiUe  qf  KUdrummy* 


While  the  Jacobite  chie&  were  ooUecting  their  ibrcesy  an  event  char- 
red which  ought  to  have  induced  them  to  abandon,  at  least  for  a  time, 
an  enterprise  signalized  by  such  an  untoward  beginnixig.  This  was  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  expired  on  the  first  of  September, 
after  a  short  iUness.*  An  occurrence,  more  unfortunate  to  the  cause  of 
the  Chevalier  could  scarcely  have  happened  at  such  a  conjuncture^  as 
it  tended  to  damp  the  spirits  of  his  partiaanit,  who  looked  opon  Louis 
as  the  main  prop  of  the  cause*  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence^  the 
chiefs  held  a  meeting  to  consult  upon  the  course  they  ought  to  puraue 
under  this  new  aspect  of  matters.  Some  of  the  more,  moderate  were  for 
returning  home,  and  remaining  quiet  till  the  .arrival  of  the  Chevalier, 
should  he  receive  any  encouragement  firom  the  new  government  of 
France  to  proceed  on  his  intended  voyage  \  but  the  majority  argued 
that  they  had  already  gone  too  &r  to  recede  with  safety,  and  tiiat  as  a 
general  insurrection  would  take  place  in  England  in  favour  of  the  Cheva* 
lier,  they  should  take  the  field  forthwith.  An  immediate  ^peal  to  arms 
having  been  resolved  opon,  messeqgers  were  despatched  to  France  to 
ui^e  the  Chevalier  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  the  following  notable 
manifiesto,  which  had  been  privately  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Freebaim* 
one  of  the  king's  printera,  was  issued  at  the  same  time ; — 


•  Of  tUs  extraonUnsry  pMsensge^  whoM  eluiiaotar  hat  been  reprewntert  la  variou* 
and  contrary  pof  nts  of  vitvr»  by  a  host  of  wiitan^  Iha  dittoe  of  Barwfcki  who  knaw  him 
well,  thus  writes : — "  No  pdnoe  was  arer  so  little  Irnown  as  tills  monarclu  He  has  been 
repiaacutod  aa  a  Man  not  only  cmel  and  fldsc^  bat  dlfflcnlt  of  ttteua.  I  bava  frequently 
had  tha  hetiow  of  aadlenoea  inm  him,  and  haTa  been  vary  IbmSliariy  admitted  to  hia 
pisaenoB;  and  1  can  aAnn  that  hiajwiili  was  only  In  mysaraaca.  Ha  waa  born  with 
an  air  ofuuyeti^  which  struck  erery  one  so  much  that  nobody  could  approach  him  with- 
out being  sefaed  with  awe  and  respect ;  but,  so  aoon  aa  you  apoka  to  him,  ha  soflanad  hit 
aoantananca,  and  pntf  on  qnlta  at  aasa.  Ha  waa  tha  most  poUla  man  In  hta  kinfdom, 
and  his  anaweia  were  aocompanlad  with  so  many  obUgtog  asprasslons^  that,  if  be  gnnted 
your  request,  the  cbUgation  was  doubled  by  tha  manner  of  conferring  it ;  and,  if  ha  ra- 
Aised,  yon  coald  not  complain.  "—MmMrfrai  aolL  // 
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''  Manifesto  by  tl^^  Npblem^n,  Gentlemen,  and  Qth^rs,  who  dutifially  • 
appear  ,al;  this  ^me  in  aa^ertii^g  tbe  undoubted  righU  of  iheir  lawful 
sovereign,  Jamea  ^e  Eightb, ,  by  t)ie  giaca  iof  God»  king  of  Soot- 
lan4>  England,  Franoe»  ai^4.  if^^^i  .defender  of  Uie4aiih»  See, ; 
and  for  rdieving  this,  his  ancient  J^l^QI^,  ,ivm  Hm  pppressions 
andgrieyanpesitlies.undefv.^  . 
"  His  miye3ty*s  right  of  bloo4  Ufih^VQWW  qf  Ah^e  realms  is  un- 
doubted* and  has  never  been  disputed  or  airaigped  by.  the  least  circum- 
stance or  lawful  authority.  By  thielaiws  of  God,,  by,  the  ancient  consti- 
tutions, and  by  the  positive  unrqiealed  laws  of  the  land,  w^  are  bound 
to  pay  his  majesty  the  duty  of  loy9,l  suljects*  Npthing  can  absolve  us 
from  ^his  our  duty  of  subjection  and  obedience*.  •  The  laws  of  God  re- 
quire our  allegiance  to  our  rightful  king — the  bw9  of  the  (and  secure 
our  religion  and  other  interests ;  and  his  niajesty  giving  up  himself  to 
the  support  of  his  protestantsuljeQts,  puts  the  ipeans.  of  securing  to  us 
our  concerns,  religious  and  civil,  in  our  oym  haiQds»  Our  fundamental 
constitution  has  been  entirely,  altered  and  sunk  amidst  the  variou;! 
shocks  of  unstable  faction^  while,  in  searching  out  new  expedients  pre- 
tended for  our  security,  it  hai^. produced  notl^iing  but  daily  disappoint- 
ments, and  has  brought  us  and.  our  posterity  under  a  pi^ecarious  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  councils  aud.  interests,  and  the  power  of  foreign 
troops.  The  late  unhappy  union, Vfhich  was  brought^  about  by  the  mis- 
taken notions,  of  some,  afd  .the  ruinous  find  selfish  d^igfts  of  others,  has 
proved  so  far  from  lessening  a^d  healing  the  difierence^  betwi^  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  Scotland  and  Eugland,  that  It  has  widened  and  in- 
creased them.  And  it  appears  by  experience  so  inconsistent  with  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  interests  of  us,  and  our  good  neighbours  and  fel-* 
low-subjects  of  England,  that  the  continuance  of  it  must  inevitably  ruin 
us,  and  hurt  them ;  nor  can  any  way  be  found  out  to  relieve  us,  and 
restore  our  ancient  and  independent  constitution,  but  by  the  restoring 
our  rightful  and  natural  king,  who  histheonl^  undoubted  right  toreigs 
over  us.  Neither  can  we  hope  that  the  party  who  chiefly  pontributed , 
to  bring  us  into  bondage,  will  at  any  time  endeavour  to  work  our  relief^  . 
since  it  is  known  how  strenuously  they  opposed,  in  two  late  instances,^  . 
the  eflbrts  that  were  made  by  all  Scotsmen  by  themselves,  and  support-  . 
cd  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  English,  towards  so  desirable  an  end, 
as  they  will  not  adventure  openly  to  disown  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
to  be.  Our  substance  has  been  wasted  in  the  late  ruinous  wars,  and  we  . 
see  an  unavoidable  prospect  of  ha'nng  wars  continued  on  us  and  our 
posterity  so  long  as  the  possession  of  the  crown  b  not  in  the  right  line; 
The  hereditary  rights  of  the  subjects,  though  confirmed  by  conventions 
and  parliaments,  are  now  treated  as  of  no  value  or  force^  and  past  ser- 
vices to  the  crown  and  royal  family  are  now  looked  upon  as  grounds  of 
suspicion.  A  packed  up  assembly,  who  call  themselves  a  British  par- 
liament, have,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  inliumanely  murdered  their  o^n 
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and  our  tov€^ign,  by  prtMniBing  a  go6d  sum  of  moiie^  as  the  rewtird  of 
80  execrable  a  erime.  They  have  ptrosbribed,  by  tinaccoantable'  and 
groundless  impeaehnients  and  attainders,  the  worthy  patriots  of  Eng- 
land, for  their  honoarable  and  snccessfhl  endeavonrs  to  restore  trade, 
plenty,  and  peaee  to  tiieseimli^HS. 

<<  They  have  broken  in  upon  the  sacr^  laws  of  botfi  countries  by 
which  the  liberty  of  oar  persons  was  secui^,  and  they  have  empowered  a 
foi^eign  prince,  (who,  notwithstanding  his  expectations  of  th^  crown  for 
fifteen  years,  is  still  unacquainted  with  our  manners,'  customs,  and  lan- 
gaage)  to  make  an  absolute  conquest  (if  not  timely  prevented)  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  by  investing  himself  with  an  unlimited  power,  not  oiily 
of  raising  unnecessary  forces  at  home,  but  also  of  calling  in  foreign 
troopSi  ready  to  promote  his  uncontrollable  designs.  Nor  'can  we'  be 
ever  hopeful  of  ifa)  being  otherwise,  in  the  way  it  is  at  present,  for  some 
generations  to  come.  And  the  sad  consequences  of  these  unexampled 
proceedings  have  really  been  so  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  our  kinsmen; 
friends  and  fellow  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  that  they  have  been  con- 
strained to  abandon  their  country,  houses,  wives  and  children,  to  give 
themsdves  up  prisoners,  and  perhaps  victims,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
pleasure  of  foreigners,  and  a  few  hot-headed  men  of  a  restless  fkctioo, 
whom  they  employ.  Our  troops  abroad,  notwithstanding  their  long 
and  remarkable  good  services,  have  been  treated,  since  the  peace,  with 
neglect  and  contempt,  and  particularly  in  Holland ;  and  it  is  not  now 
the  officers'  long  service,  merit,  and  blood  they  have  lost,  but  money  and 
favour  by  which  they  can  obtain  jusUce  in  their  preferments.  So  that 
it  is  evident  the  satety  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  independency  of  his 
kingdoms,  call  loudly  for  immediate  relief  and  defence- 

**  The  consideration  of  these  unhappy  circumstances,  with  the  due  re- 
gard we  have  to  common  justice,  tlie  peace  and  quiet  of  us  and  oui 
posterity,  and  our  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  hb  commands,  are  the  power- 
ful motives  which  have  engaged  us  in  our  present  undertaking,  which 
we  are  firmly  and  heartily  resolved  to  push  to  the  utmost,  and  stand  by 
one  another  to  the  last  extremity,  as  the  only  solid  and  efiectual  means 
for  putting  an  end  to  so  dreadful  a  prospect, ,  as  by  our  present  situa-, 
tion  we  have  before  our  eyes,  and  with  faithful  hearts  true  to  our 
rightfnl  king,  our  country  and  our  neighbours,  we  earnestly  beseech 
and  expect,  as  his  majesty  commands,  the  assistance  of  all  our  true 
fellow  subjects  to  second  our  attempt;  declaring  hereby  our  sincere 
intentions  that  we  will  promote  and  concur  in  all  lawful  means  for 
settling  a  lasting  peace  to  these  lands,  under  the  auspicious  govern- 
ment of  our  native-born  rightful  sovereign,  the  direction  of  our  own 
domestic  councils,  and  the  protection  of  our  native  forces  and  troops. 
That  we  will  in  the  same  manner  concur  and  endeavour  to  have  our 
laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  secured  by  the  parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms ;  that  by  the  wisdom  of  such  parliaments  we  will  endeavour  to  have 

II.  2  M 
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such  lawB  eQfteted  as  shall  ^iFe  abddhite  seottritjr  torn,  and  future  ages^ 
for  thd  proUstant  feligioQ>  against  alleflbrts  of  arbitrary  potwr,  pbpery, 
and  ail  ittolher  enemies. 

**  Nor  iMure  we  angr  reason  4o  be  distrtestlbl  of  the  go<ldlMeM  of  Ood, 
the  truth  and  purity  of  our  'holy  religioD,  or  the  known*  excellency  of  his 
majesty's  judgment,  as  not  to  hope,  that  in  due  time,  good  examples  and 
conversation  with  our  learned  divines,  will  remove  those  prejudices,  which 
we  know  his  education  in  a  Popish  country  has  not  rivetted  in  his 
royal  discerning  mind ;  and  we  assure,  as  justice  is  a  virtue  in  all  reli- 
gions and  professions,  so  the  doing  of  it  to  him  will  not  lessen  his  good 
opinion  of  ours.  That  as  the  king  is  willing  to  give  his  royal  indemnity 
for  all  that  is  past,  so  he  will  cheerfully  concur  in  passing  general  acts  of 
oblivion,  that  our  fellow  subjects,  who  have  been  misled,  may  have  a 
fair  opportunity  of  living  with  us  in  the  same  friendly  manner  that  we 
design  to  live  with  them.  That  we  will  use  our  endeavours  for  redress- 
ing the  bad  usage  of  our  troops  abroad,  and  bringing  the  troops  at  home 
on  the  same  footing  and  establishment  of  pay,  as  those  of  England. 
That  we  will  sincerely  and  heartily  go  into  such  measures  as  shall 
maintain  efiSdctualiy,  and  establish,  a  right,  firm,  and  lasting  union  be- 
twixt his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  our  good  neigh- 
bours and  fdlow  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 

**  The  peace  of  these  nations  being  thus  settled  and  we  freed  firom 
foreign  dangers,  we  will  use  our  endeavours  to  have  the  army  reduced 
to  the  usual  number  of  guards  and  garrisons ;  and  will  concur  in  such 
laws  and  methods,  as  shall  relieve  us  of  the  heavy  taxes  and  debts 
now  lying  upop  us,  and  at  the  same  time,  will  support  the  public  credit 
in  all  its  parts.  And  we  hereby  faithfully  promise  and  engage  that 
every  bfiicer  who  joins  with  us  in  our  king  and  country's  cause  shall 
not  only  enjoy  the  same  p<^t  he  now  does,  but  shall  be  advanced 
and  preferred  according  to  his  rank  and  station  and  the  number 
of  men  he  brings  off  with  him  to  us.  And  each  foot  soldier  so 
joimng  us  shall  have  twenty  shillings  sterling,  and  each  trooper  or 
dragoon,  who  brings  horse  and  accoutrements  along  with  him,  £12 
steriing  gratuity,  besides  their  pay ;  and  in  general  we  shall  concur  with 
all  our  follow  subjects  in  such  measures  as  shall  make  us  flourish  at 
home,  and  be  formidable  abroad,  under  our  rightful  sovereign,  and  the 
peaceaUe  harmony  of  our  ancient  fundamental  constitution,  undis- 
turbed by  a  pretender's  interests  and  coundls  from  abroad,  or  a  restless 
fiiction  at  home.  In  so  honourable,  so  good,  and  just  a  cause,  we  do 
not  doubt  of  the  assistance,  direction,  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
who  has  so  often  succoured  the  royal  family  of  Stuarts,  and  our  country 
from  sinking  under  oppression." 

A  document  better  calculated  to  arouse  the  national  feeling  oould 
not  have  been  penned.  Every  topic  which  could  excite  a  spirit  of  dis- 
afilBCtion  against  the  government  then  existing  is  artfully  introduced,  and 
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enfiMc^d  with  an  eoei)gy  of  diotioii  aoda  ttvei^tli  of  reaionuig  admirably 
fitted  iat  eietting  ifa#  spirit  of  a  people  li^g>  as  they  imagmed,  in  a 
state  of  national  degradation*  But  this  numifeBto-whick,  a  few  yean 
before,  wooUt  have  set  the  wfaoie  of  Soodand  in  a  flame^  produced  little 
or  no  effect  in  those  qnartefB  where  alone  it  was  necoBsary  to  make  such 
an  ai^peak 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Acihe  imttUTM  of  tbe  goteromfQi  lo  suppress  ihe  lii«urrection— Incflwctual  aii^nipt 
ta,iUff)rtjBe  the  cwU6  of  Edinburgh  Duke  of  Argyle  appointed  tq  the  coromand  of 
the  goTemment  forces— Expeditions  of  General  Goitfon  and  Campbell  of  Oletifyon 

'  into  Argyle— Armbtioe  between  Olenlyoti  Mid  tke  CampiMiU»^CbeT«Uer  prodaimed 
ni  MMMlinMini  ^  Jf  «r-*-C»pture  of  Perth  by  (he  robelf— Sei w  a  Tewel  with  arms  at 
BumUcland— iDaurrecUon  in  Northumberland— Capture  of  Holy  Island— Prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  Newcastle— A^r  at  Keith— Insurrectfon  In  the  sotilh  of  Soot- 
land  under  Viscotmt  Kenmure— BtpedlUoif  «f  Brfgadier  MaekinMth— Cumks  the 
Frith  of  Porth^-Lands  at  North  Berwiek  and  other  pkces  tn  the  neighbourlwod — 
March  of  Mackintosh  towards  Edinburgh  ^Enters  Leith— March  of  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle to  Leith— Retires— Retreat  of  Mackintosh— Reaches  Kelso  and  Joins  the  forces 
under  Forster— Disputes  among  the  IhsurgAMS— Seoesrimt  of  fit©  hundred  High- 
landers—March of  the  rebeii  through  Cumbertand  and  Weitaiorflaiid— ^.BaUle  of 
Pjrsston^ 

• 

Wttas  the  earl  of  Mv  was  thus  busily  eogaged  exciting  a  rebellion 
in  the  north,  the  goveniment  was  no  less  active  in  making  preparations 
to  meet  it  Apprehensire  of  a  general  rising  in  England,  particularly 
in  the  west,  where  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had  often  displayed  itself,  and 
to  which  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  was,  it  was  believed,  intended 
as  a  diversion ;  the  government,  instead  of  despatching  troops  to  Scot- 
land, posted  the  whole  disposable  force  in  the  disaffected  districts,  at 
convenient  distances,  by  which  disposition^  considerable  bodies  could  be 
assembled  together  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  need.  The  wisdom 
of  this  plan  soon  became  apparent,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
had  an  army  been  sent  into  Scotland  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  the 
north,  an  insurrection  would  have  broken  out  in  England,  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  the  government* 

To  strengthen,  however,  the  military  force  in  Scotland,  the  regiments 
of  Forfar,  Orrery,  and  Hill,  were  recalled  from  Ireland.  These  arrived 
at  Edinburgh  about  tlie  twenty- fourth  of  August,  and  were  soon  thereafter 
despatched  along  with  other  troops  to  the  west,  under  M^or-General 
Wightman,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  fords  of  the  Forth,  and  tlie 
pass  of  Stirling.  These  troops  being  upon  the  reduced  establishment 
did  not  exceed  sixteen  hundred  men  in  whole,  a  force  totally  inadequate 
for  the  protection  of  such  an  important  post  Orders  were,  therefore, 
sent  to  the  earl  of  Stair's  regiment  of  dragoons  and  two  foot  regiments, 
which  lay  in  the  north  of  England,  to  march  to  the  camp  in  the  park 
of  Stirling  with  all  expedition,  and  at  same  time,  Evans's  regiment  of 
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dragoons,  and  Clyton's  and  Wightman's  regiments  of  foot  were  recalled 
from  Ireland.* 

Daring  the  time  the  camp  was  forming  at  Stirling,  the  friends  of 
the  Chemftlier  at  Edinburgh  formed  the  daring  project  of  seizing  the 
casUe  of  Edinburgh,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  been  of  vast 
importance  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  Lord  Drummond,  a  Catholic,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  party,  which  consisted  of  about  ninety  gentlemen 
selected  for  the  purpose,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  Highlanders. 
In  the  event  of  success,  each  of  the  adventurers  was  to  receive  £100 
Sterling  and  a  commission  in  the  army.  To  fkeilitate  their  design,  they 
employed  one  Arthur,  who  had  formerly  been  an  ensign  in  the  Scotch 
guards,  to  corrupt  some  of  the  soldiers  ia  the  gairisoo,  and  who  by  money 
and  promises  of  prefonnent  induced  a  sergeant^  aeerporal,  and  two  sen- 
tinels to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  conspirators.  These  engaged  to  attend 
at  a  certain  place  upon  .the  wall,  on  the  north,  near  the  Sally-port,  in  order 
to  assist  the  conspirators  in  their  ascent  The  latter  had  prepared  a 
scaling  ladder  made  of  ropes,  capable  of  holding  several  men  abreast,  and 
had  so  contrived  it,  that  it  /covld.  be  drawn  up  through  means  of  pulleys, 
by  a  small  rope  which  the  soldiers  were  to  fiisten  behind  the  wall.  Having 
completed  their  arrangements,  they  fixed  on  the  ninth  of  September 
for  the  attempt,  being  the  day  after  the  last  detachment  of  the  govern- 
ment troops  quartered  in  camp  in  St  Anne's  Yards,  near  Edinburgh, 
had  set  off  for  Stirling.  But  the  projectors  of  this  well  concerted  en- 
terprise were  doomed  to  lament  its  failure  when  almost  on  the  eve  of 
completion. 

Arthur,  the  officer  who  had  bribed  the  soldiers,  having  engaged  hb  bro- 
ther, a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  let  him  into  the 
secret  of  the  design  upon  the  castle.  Dr  Arthur,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  timorous  disposition,  grew  alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
and  so  deep  had  been  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  while  contem- 
plating the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  step,  that  on  the  day  before 
the  attempt  his  spirits  became  so  depressed  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
his  wife,  who  importuned  him  to  inform  her  of  the  cause.  He  com- 
plied, and  his  wife,  without  acguainting  him,  sent  an  anonymous  letter, 
by  a  servai^t,  to  Sir  Adam  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  lord-justice-clerk,  ac- 
quainting' him  of  the  conspiracy.  Cockburn  received  this  letter  at  ten 
o'clock  at  nighty  and  sent  it  off  with  a  letter  from  himself  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stua,rt,  the  deputy-governor  of  the  castle,  who  received  the  com- 
munication sl^ortly  before  eleven.  Stuart  lost  no  ilwfi  In  ordering  the  offi- 
cers to  double  their  guards  and  make  diligent  rounds ;  but  probably  sup- 
posing that  no  attempt  would  be  made  that  night  he  went  to  bed  after 
issuing  these  instructions.  In  the  meantime,  the  conspirators  had  assem- 
bled at  a  tavern  preparatory  to  their  attempt,  but  unfortunately  for  its 
success  they  lingered  among  their  cups  far  beyond  the  time  they  had  fixed 

•  Annals  of  2d  year  of  George  I.  p.  36—7. 
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ttpUD  fer  putting  thdr  pngcct  Mo  «ieentiaii.  Jnthctt  'they  did  not 
sernbie  at  the  bottom  of  the  vatt  till  after  the  deputT^govamor  hidiamed 
his  cdtdan^  bnt  ignoraBftof^hat  had  jmaMd  wHhiA  thecaal^ 
ad  l9  tie  the  top^  which  had  beei^  let  doiniby^iha  soUlem^  to  thaladdost 
Unhappily  ihrthe  whole party^the  haar. fiur  afaai^[big the  a^iiiiMls ted 
amvedy  and  whAalhe  ttakonMis  aaUieia  were-iu'thaaotof  dsawfatgup 
iheladdeci  ooe  Lieyteaaat  Liidisy^ari  tha  head  of  a  party  of  ft«dlaikitl« 
aah^  oamaupontiieni  on  fais<  way  to  the  asliy^poee^'  Thi^  soldiers,  ttumM 
al'tbe  appffoaeh  of  EiadBay'a  pailyt  iminadialdy-sipe^iie  lOpe,  and  the 
bdder  feU  to  the  grauML  The  nsiScF  whieh  tU^oooatyeBce^  prodaced 
alarmed  one  of  the  Bentinci%  who  itislantiy  dkoharged-  his  pioee^  upon 
whkh  tiie  conipiFai<*%  panceiving  that  they  were  dk00Tav#d»  iled-atid 
dispaned«  Aparty-tif  the-town«giiavd  wfaloh  tiiatlonipvoirosi^  st-49iete-» 
<qae9t 'of  the  lard-justtee^olerky  had  seat  to  patroie  about  the  eastle^attraet«> 
ed  by  tfaeirteg)  immediately  nnhed  from  the  Ultet^ftetraBdyepeiredio 
the  spot*  but  ail  the-conspiratom^  with  tfaeecKoeptba  o£  telr  a^hoasthey 
secared,  had  eseaped.  These  vnan  ohe  Ci^tein  Maeleaii,r  an'  ofliiser 
who  had  foMght  under  Dundee  at'KWecraaflra^  Ishom  they  teind  lying 
on  the  ground  mueh  isyured  by  a  ihll  fmn  the  bdder-or  ftomta  preoi^ 
pice ;  Aleian^er  Bamaay  and  George  BosweU^  wviteiB  in  Bdinliaxgh'; 
and  one  Iteafyy  who  had  been  in  the  sertice  of  the'same  datehesiaf 
Gordon  who  had  disttDguiahed  heteelf  in  the  afiktr  ef  the  nsedrii  This 
party  picked  up  the  ladder  and  a  cpiaAtity  of  maakets  and  cadiioea 
ii^ich  the  oonapiratpiB  had  thifown  away  In  theil^  flightk^ 
.  Such  was  the  result  of  an  enterprise  which,  had  been  mafcuBsd  with 
great  judgmenti  and  which  weukl  probably  hate  sneeeedtd^  bntier 
the  trifling  circumstance  before  menttoaed.  The  captiise  of  <eueh  ait 
important  fottrefleas  the  esstle  of  Edinbui!|^»  at  snth  a4iBBe^  %onid 
have  been  of  vast  impevtaece  to  the  Jimobiles,  loaBmiich  aa  kk  vobhi 
not  only  have  afforded  ihem  an  abuadaat  supply  of  military  stares,  with 
which  it  was  then  wall  provided,  and:  put  them  ia  poaseBBion  of  mmubh 
siderable  sum  off  moneyv  but  would  also  Iwve  served  as  a  lallyikig 
point  to  the  disafibeted  liviag  to  Ihe  ^oothcrf  the  Forth^^wiho  onlywalted 
a  favourable  opportunity  todechire  themiselvesi  Besides  givug*  theak 
tbe  command  of  the  cily,  the  possession  of  the  ^castieby  »  Jaedbitv 
force  would  have  complied  the  commander  of  the. government  Ibrow 
to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  his  tro<^  from.  StirltDgk  and  to  Icairar 
that  highly  important  post  imposed,  to  the  northesn  iiwutgenCs^  Had 
the  attempt  succeeded.  Lord  DrummoBd^  the  oontriyer  of  the  designi 
was  to  have  been  made  governor  of  the  eastle>  and'Uotioe  of  its 
capture  was  to  have  been  announced  to  some  of  the  Jacobite  paHi* 
sans  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  hf  firing  three  rounds  of  oaanoi^  iaam 
its  battlements.    On  hearing  the  report  of  the  gMn%  these  mcA  w«re 
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iwtantly  to  hare  edmtnuDkAled  the  hiteliisenQe  to  the  eaid  ^Mftt, 
whe^'WM  m  liasteu  soutk  witli  M  has  "fbreefc* 

Am 4be  MppoimbmsBt of  a  fenom cf  t«nley  iafioefteo^  cod talenvto tfata 
eommaiidyQfttlie  avmy^  destincdto  oppose  the  emA  of  Marv^^Ai  of  'gt^ui 
impoitiJftoef  IIm  diifcft  of  Argyte^  -vtio  bftd  flemed  >whb  diftttaotioh 
#br«ad,'aad  who  hud*  fanxuaAy  utkAm  eoiiiidaiDder4&-M(ff  of  th«  ftMrow 
Id  Soote&di  vi^S'pitohttdriipijn  afai  gMnt;tiiliBiiiiii»  of  Oio afmy  eocMapfed  at 
StiHiog.  •  HainDg  recamd  loiCrattiotiVjftOBi  hia  majMys  ail  an  audi- 
eaeeoft  th^  eighths  of  Septembeiy  he  dep^urtedlir  Scotland  tho  fbHD#w 
jng  dayy .  ao<N»a^aQi0d  by  bobi^  of  die  Sobttiflh^Bolidkyv  and  otker  >|k»<- 
aooa  of dialinotion»  andaitivtda^Bdbdnii^'Onihelbufteentfa.  itbout 
the  same  tinier  -  that  «ari  4>f  fiotheriatid*  who  had  oibved  faia  'senrioea  to 
raise  the  danaia  tho>nortfacKQ.ii^hlaflufa^  n.  aappoit  of  tha  goii<atttment> 
waa  aant  down  fawnXafcdon;  to  Lttdi  in  a  afaip  af  war  witii  oidara  a» 
obtBiiia.aiip|^l|fQif  amaamd  aimimitiiMi'fcgm  thagOTOraor  of  tie  tiasde  of 
Ediabaagik  Heaarived'0&the*t9e*iy^fintofS^t«aihar,abdaitar giving 
loalafoetioos.fcr  tiio ghi|iBwint  tnf  tfasaa  aofxpUes,  detwuited  for  the  noMli.' 

When  te  dttke.of  Aigyla  reaeiiad .  Edinbutgh,  he  fband  that  Mar 
had  made  oonaidevabla  pragiesa  in^the  inMnreatfon^and  that  tka  regular 
foroeaat  Stirling  irero  te  iiitoior.'iB  pbhit^f  aimbem  to  those  of  the 
Jaeobite  eonunoiiden'  ^He^tiiexiefoM,  on  the  day  ho'aitived  hi  the  capi^ 
taly  addMBaed  aleiaerto^he  magifttiwtea  of'01aagowi'(Whoy  dta  Che  first 
appeaaahooof  tbe  iaaarraotioD^lurt  offeiiedvina^felteriolKird'To#tt8h^^ 
one  of  the  aecretaricarof  atiile^aovraiae  «i«Jh4ndi«d4lieft^1b  liuj^port  ^f  the 
gowrmBBOkf  at  iha  eitpanaaoBthe^aii^i)  f e^neatihg  Ihem  to  aeiidfoHhwith 
Aveor  nbtadvedmen  t^Sfi^jMuf^ypdat  the  «oMittii^d>of^i»udb^offlcers  aa 
tbey  ahottld  ihiaicAt  to  ^ppdiuti  to  Join  tht»4<Mea  aMloiied  there.  In 
eompliaiice  wiah.tina demand^thvie battdloaa,  aaaoiMfing  tobetWeeniftt 
and  aayett  kandwi  :bmb,  mM/t  ^be  eotmaandf  4^  the  Lord-  PW)tost  of  tbe 
mtip,  w«va  anoaaiBivaIy'4aapalciM  to '  Sdriiiig'  dn  Uhe  nef  eoteeritlH 
aighleeuUii'^aiid-idnetsenthiofiSetttaaabisr,  On  Hhe^atfrival  <)f  tbefiM 
baatayon^  the  daha^ddtaas^d  BJaeoted  leltel^  fitrttt'  (Stiilhigao  the  magiss. 
amiea'Of  Gtocigew^  tiM&lnaigrliieia  Ibrilieit  paomplieode^  and  requesting 
theaai  to  acnd  intisQllJon)  >w¥k  the  gaeatast  dei^^hs  to  all  the  friends 
of  (he^^iaeraknaut  in  the  %^8ty  to  aasenvble  alt  the  fendMer  fbrces  at 
Glaagow^  and  4o  'bold  them  4ii-  toadineaB  to  thsit^h  wbev^  Required.  In 
oonMxioa  withs'theaaT  inatnicllondy  Ae  dnke,  at  th^  same  time,  wrote 
IMers  of^<a  aiaiAar'Imjport  to  tbft  ibagisibiit^  of  sSI^'ibe '^rell  afifeeted 
boigha^  and  to privdteiudi^idttiala i94boHi^i<e  kno#k^tobe  fitvoarfably  di^'^ 
pdaed*  Tbe<m4jistactlr« measures  iv^sre  aeoordfngly  adopted  in  the  sooth 
and'Weat  by  ihe  lirieiNiB  of  'the  gofemment,  and  in  a^ort  time  a  snffi- 
oteHt  teoa  laaa  rtlaad  to  beep  th»  diaaffeoted  in  lAiese  distdets  In  check.f 

Mcaimhile»  the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  friends  were  no  less  actire  in 

«  Annals  of  leoend  year  of  G«orge  I.,  p»  40.— Patten,  p.  100. 
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preparing  ft^r  the  campaig^n..  j Pursuant, to. ap.wwgcupwjit  ynOk  the  J^ 
cabite chiefs,  General  Gordon,  an  .offi^r,, yf  great  bcavery  a^d,exper 
i^ience,  was  despatched  into  the  Highla.Qdi»  tp  raise  the  nprtii-westeni 
clans/  with  instructiqns  either  to  JQla.Mai:  vHh^uQJbiiprceSfa?  b^  cpuld 
collect  at  the  fords  of  the  I^orth,  prtoQiarch  ujpo|i  Glasgow  .by  Djom^ 
bar^n.  Having  collect^^d  i^  body  of.  between,  foi^.  ai^.  five  UicoimmmI 
men^  chiefly  Macdonalc^s^  Maoleaps^^^d  Camerpn^  .Qf^on  ^tep|Q)|^ 
to  surprise  Fort-Willianiy.  and  sucp^ed^d  so  far  as  , to  .carry  .by  sur- 
prise some  of  the  outworks^  s^oi^d  u)  ba^d,  ip  v^hif^b.were.a  lieu^mmli 
sergeant,  and  tw^tity-five  paen;. but.  the.  garrison,  ^eii^g  ^IjaE^e^^u^y 
alarmed,  he  withdrew  his  men,,  and  xnarcheiL  towards  lny&r^xy»  .  Thi« 
route,  it  is  mdy  wa^  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Campbell  of  Gleadai^ 
nel,  whOj  at  the, first  meeting,  of  th0  Jacobites  Jia4  as^vrod  .Mar 
and  his  friends  that  if  the  more  nortliera  .dans  would  4ake  Argylesbirp 
in  their  way  to  the  south,  their  numbers  wiould  be  greatly  increased  ^ 
the  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  Macdougalls»  M<cneiUa»  and. the  other 
Maps  of  that  shires  together  with  a  great  number  of  CampbelU^  <if  .the 
family  and  followers  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane)  Sir.Jamea  CampbfU«f 
Auchinb.reck,  and  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Loclm&U,  all  of  wlnim^  he 
s^idj  wovild  joip  .in  the  insurrection^  wben  they  saw  jthe  o^et  olana.ia 
that  country  at  hand  tq  protept.  them  agawt  those,  in  the.inteiieffr  of  d^ 
duke  of  Ai^gyle^*  .        .   .,  -l 

When  the  earl  of  Islay^  brother  to., the  duke  of  Argyle,..)ieaid.'iof 
General  Gordon's  ^movementof  be,  assembled  a|x>ut  two  .tlieiuswMi 
five  hundred  men  to  prev^t  n  vising  of. the  ^nsin.tbe  ekae  ol 
Argyle,  and  of  the  diaef&cted.  braOi<:)ie0  of  the. name  of  OamphaiK. 
On  arriving  before  InvepuQr* . General  Gordon, fouqd.the./pkiee-pwf 
tected  by  eotrenchjpents  wl^oh.  the  earl  had.  tbi^wa  up»  ^o. did  not 
venture  on  an  .aUaok,  but  ccmtented  bimselC  with.  emMmiuog  at  tlie 
nortb-east  side  qf  the  town^  at  nearly  the  distanee.of  a  mlei  .where  he  tmt^ 
tinned  §ome  days  withomt  any  hostile  atteoq^ut  being  (^ade^n  either  aide- 
It  was  evidently  contrary  to  Gordon's  plan  to  hazard  an  aeti^m^  histsfffe. 
df^ign  in  entering  Argyiesbire  beang  to  give  an  opp<^vMty.lo>tUe^h»> 
cobite  population  of  that  district  to  join  hie  staudard,  whiirti  Uie  keepings 
8|ich  a  large  body  of  men  locked  up  in.Inveraiy,  woulAgreelly  A«sitil«'«) 

During  the  continuance  of  the  ^^  Black  Camper  befi>re  bfieiBigf!j)aa 
General  Gordon's  party  was  denominated  by  the  Caisip()eU%  tlie«arihof 
blay  ,and  his  men  were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alappa.Arom  the  west: 
trifling  causes.  On  one  occaaion,  an  amusing  incident  poemwd,  whieb. 
excited  the  (ears  of  the  Campbell^  .and  showed  ,bow.  greatly  -tbf^ 
dreaded  an  attack.  Sometime  he&^re  this  occncrenee»  a  smell  ^Mj!  of 
herse  from  Kintyre,  had  joined  tlie  earl.:  the  men  were.qMartered  itk4im 
town,  but  the  horses  were  put  out  to  graze  on  the  east  aide,of  iJ^.atoall 
river  that  runs  past  Inverar3%     The  horses  disliking  their  qoartei's, 

*  iiao,  j|».  '223  ^U(e  of  John,  duke  of  Argyll    London,  1746,  p.  178, 179. 
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took  their  depart  tire  one  night  in  search  of  better  pasture.  They  sought 
their  way  along  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  river  at  the 
jower  end  of  the  town.  The  trampling  of  their  hoofi  on  the  gravel 
being  heard  at  some  distance  by  the  garrison,  the  earl's  men  were 
thrbwn  into  Ab  utmost  consternation,  as  they  had  no  doubt  that  the 
enemy  wai^  advancing  to  attack  them.  As  the  horses  were  on  fiill 
gallop,  and  advancing  ilearer  every  moment,  the  noise  increasing 
as  they  approached,  nothing  but  terror  was  to  be  seen  in  every  &ce. 
With  trembling  hands  they  seized  their  arms  and  put  themselves  in  a 
defensive  posture  to  repel  the  attack,  but  they  were  fortunately  soon 
relieved  from  tiie  ptoic  they  had  been  thrown  into  by  some  of  the 
horses  which  had  passed  the  river  approaching  without  riders ;  so  that 
**  at  last  (says  the  narrator  of  this  anecdote)  the  whole  was  fonnd  only 
to  be  a  plot  among  the  Kintyre  horse  to  desert  not  to  the  enemy, 
but  to  their  own  country ;  fbr  ^tis  to  be  supposed  the  horses,  as  well 
as  their  owners,  were  of  very  loyal  principles*'** 

Shortly  after  this  event,  another  occurrence  took  place,  which  termi- 
nated not  quite  so  ridiculously  as  the  other.  One  night  the  sergeant  on 
duty,  when  going  his  rounds  at  the  quarter  of  the  town  opposite  to  the  place 
where  the  clans  lay,  happened  to  make  some  mistake  in  the  Watchword! 
The  sentinel  on  duty  supposing  the  sergeant  and  his  party  to  be  enemies, 
discharged  his  piece  at  them.  The  earl  alarmed  at  the  firing,  immediately 
ordered  the  drtetiis  to  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  his  men 
were  assembled  on  the  castle-green,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  battalia 
in  r^abr  order  by  torch  or  candle  light,  the  night  being  extremely 
cfeEffk.  As  iootk  as  they  were  marshalled,  the  earl  gave  them  orders  Uy 
fire  in  platoons  towards  tiie  quarter  whence  they  supposed  the  enetny  was 
approaching,  and,  aecordingly,  they  opened  a  brisk  fire,  which  was  kept 
op  for  a  oonsiderable  time,  by  which  several  of  their  own  sentinels  in 
returning  from  thehr  posts  were  wounded.  Whilst  the  Campbells  were 
thua  employed  upon  the  castle  green,  several  gentlemen,  some  say 
general  officers,  who  Hked  to  fight  **  under  covert,"  retired  to  the 
square  tower  or  castle  of  Inverary,  from  the  windows  of  which  they 
irned  dieir  orders.  When  the  earl  found  that  he  had  no  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  he  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing,  and  to  continue  all  night 
uader  arms.  Th&  humorous  incident,  however,  was  attended  with 
good  oonsequences  to  the  terrified  Campbells,  as  it  had  the  effect  of  re* 
lieviiig  them  ftom  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  General  Gordon,  who  had 
not  the  most  distant  intention  of  entering  the  town,  on  hearing  the  close 
and  regular  firing  from  the  garrison,  concluded  that  some  regular  ibrc'es 
had  entered  the  town,  to  oelebrate  whose  arrival  the  firing  had  taken 
pkee,  and  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  sounded  a  retreat  towards 
Pevthdiire  bdbre  day-Kghtf 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  clans  left  Inverary,  than  a  detachment 

•  Life  of  John  DMke  of  Argyie,  p.  190.  f  Ibid.  p.  161. 
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of  the  «iirl  of  Bfdadalbaiie'*  men^  I0  Ihe  Iiiniil9t0r  id^>aboatr#^iRiiidmit 
eiifcted  the  ehire  under  the  eomnMOid  of  €ani>b^'iaf  fiieiilytiii;     Tir  • 
expel  thekn,  the  earl  of  lalay sent «' B^eot  boilkyt  of  aboat^aev«B  faaii*} 
dred  men,  in  the  dfireotiofi  of  Lorn,  noder  th^  ooiMDiilid  of  ^oloBel 
Oampbell  of  Fanal>»  on  old  expeviniiei^  ^olffiaer,  wto- 08Bae^.«p  vilh' 
Gtenlyon's  detaohmenttttG4eii8eh6Mieh»  a^nidlfnlfaige  at  the  etA  ofth^* 
Uke,  called  Loehnell,  in  the  mid  division  of  Lom,  vflMnrt  iimntyiDaktA 
difttiint  from  Inveraiy.     Both  lides  immediately  prepand  ifinr  baiMs^t. 
and   to    lighten    thefiisel^es  as  much   as  po90lhie»    iSik   mes  tiweari 
off  their  plaids  and  other  iacumbmneea.     Whilst  bolb  parties'  wtte^ 
standing  gtaing  on  eaeh  other  with  fary  In  their  lookai,  waiting  fbr  tkd* 
signal  to  commence  battle^  a  ptArley  was  proposed,  in  eonleqneiie^  >of- 
whiofa,  a  conference  was  held  half-way  betWecto  the  lines  beftween  the' 
commanders.    The  result  was,  that  the  Breaditlbi&ne  men,  to^epai^the 
effusion  of  the  Campbell  Mood,  agreed  to  lay  downr  their  arms  on  c&n* 
dition  of  being  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  countty  without  distttrbance; 
These  terms  being  communicated  to  both  detachments,  were  approved 
of  by  a  loud  shout  of  joy,  and  hostages  were  immediately  exchanged  on 
both  sides  for  the  due  performance  of  the  articles,  which  were,  there- 
upon, proclaimed  in  the  centre  be^een  the  two  armies.    Tlie  eari  of 
Islay,  on  coming  up  with  the  remidnder  of  his  forces,  was  dtssatisfled 
with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  as  he  considei'ed  that  he  had  it  in  hid 
power  to  have  cnt  off  Glenlyon's  party,  but  he  was'  persuaded  to  accede 
to  the  articles,  which  were  ikecor^gly  honourably  obeerred  o*  both 
sides.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  earl  of  Mar  had  coH^ted  a  considerable  Ibtte 
witih  which  he  marched,  about  the  middle  of  September,  to  Monfineam, 
a  small  Village  in  Athole,  where  he  prodaSnied  the  Chevafier.  On 
enterhig  Athole,  he  was  joined  by  five  hundred  A^hole-men,  under  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  by  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane^ 
men,  under  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  and  Campbell  bf  Glendamel. 
He  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  old  earl  himself,  who,  althongh 
he  had,  the  day  preceding  his  arrival,  procured  an  affidavit  fh>m  a  phy- 
sician in  Perth,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Eenmore,  of  which 
he  was  patron,  certifying  his  total  inability,  from  age,  and  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases,  to  implement  a  mandate  of  the  government  re- 
quiring him  to  attend  at  Edinburgh  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  ibund  himsell 
able  enough  to  take  the  field  in  support  of  the  Chevalter.f  Having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Fife,  were  advancing  with  five  hundred  of  the  miliHa  of  that  county 
to  seize  Perth,  he  sent  Colonel  John  Hay,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Kinnoul,  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  hone  to  take  possession  of 
that  town,  who  accordmgly  entered  it  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 

*  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle^  p.  184 
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fKiyH}ui«()p«AtiiNV  aad  thsre  piodaiiiuMl  tfie  CJMiraUer*  TheproviMt 
inde  indMd  a^emonilmtJOBof  oppoaitioQ'by  eoUeeliDg  between  thnseeiKl 
four  faeadred  men  in  Uie  maricel  place ;  but  Colonel  Hay  having  been., 
joiaed  fagraplntfyeifonehtiiuifed  and  fiify  men  whiek  had  been  sent  into 
the.  town  aibir  dag^  before  hy  the  dnha  of  Athol^  the  pietrogt  cftwaiiwed 
them*  When  the  eaii  of  Bothea,  who  was  edveooing  upon  Perth  with 
a  bod}*-  office  hnndredmen,  heard  of  te  eaptnre  of  Perth*  he  retired  to 
Ltdie^  and  aeoi  notice  of  the  event  to  the  duke  of  Argyle*  The 
poasesBicB  of  Perth  was  of  importance  to  Mar  in  a  doable  point  ol 
view,  as  it  not  only  gave  him  the  command  of  the  whole  of  Fife,  in  add** 
tion  to  the  countiy  north  of  the  Tay,  but  also  in^ired  his  friends  with 
oonfidenee.*  Accordingly*  the  Chevalier  was  proclaimed  at  Aberdeen 
by  the  eari  marisehal»  at  Castk  Gordon*  by  the  marquia  of  Huntly*  at 
Brechin*  by  the  eari  of  Ptomure,  at  Montrose*  by  the  earl  of  Sonthesk* 
and  at  Dundee*  by  Graham  of  Duntroon,  who  was  afterwards  created 
Viscount  Dundee*  by  the  Chevalier* 

As  Mar  had  no  intention  of  descending  into  the  Lowlands  himseil 
without  a  considerable  forces  he  remained  several  days  at  Moulineam 
waiting  for  the  dans  who  had  promised  to  join  him*  and  in  the  mesa 
time  directed  Colonel  Hay^  whom  on  the  eighteenth  of  September*  he  ap** 
fMointed  governor  of  Perth*  to  retain  possession  of  that  town  at  all  hagardsi 
and  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity  should  the  duke  of  Aq^le  att^opt 
to  drive  him  ou^  He  also  directed  him  to  tender  to  the  inhabitants 
the  oath  of  all^pMnoe  to  the  Chevalier*  and  to  expel  from  the  town  all 
persons  who  refused  to  take  the  oath.  After  this  purgation  had  beep 
eflfeotedj  GovenKNT  Hay  was  ondered  to  appoint  a  free  election  of  magis- 
trates by  polU  to  open  all  lettcfs  pacing  through  the  post  office^  and  to 
appoint  a  new  post-master  ifi  whom  he  could  have  confidence.  To 
support  Governor  Hay  in  case  of  an  attack,  Mar  sent  down  a  party  of 
Robertsons,  on  the  twenty-second,  under  the  conunand  of  Alexander 
Bobertson  of  Struan*  tlmir  chief.  ''  You  must  take  care  (says  Mar  in 
M.  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Hay  the  same  day)  to  please  the  elector  of 
Strowan,  as  they  call  lunu  He  is  an  old  colonel ;  but*  as  he  says  himr 
aelf,  understands  not  much  of  the  trade*  So  he'll  be  ready  to  be  ad- 
vised by  Colonel  Balfour  and  Urquhart.  As  for  money,  I  am  not  so 
rife  of  it  as  I  hope  to  be  soon ;  bat  I  have  sent  some  of  the  little  I  have, 
:fifty  guineas,  by  the  bearer.":^ 

At  this  time.  Mar's  forces  did  not  probably  exceed  three  thousand 
men*  but  their  number  having  been  increased  to  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand within  a  few  days  thereafter*  he  marched  down  upon  Perth,  which 
he  entered  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  on  which  day  the  Hon- 
ourable James  Murray,  second  son  of  the  Viscount  Stormont*  arrived 
at  Perth  with  letters  from  the  Chevalier  to  the  earl,  giving  him  as- 

•  Anuals  of  Sd  year  of  George  I.  p.  41.     Patten,  p.  6->lA&— 820. 
t  Rae,  p.  191.  I  Original  Letter  in  poesewion  of  the  Earl  of  Kiiinoul. 
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fonMUKBisf  «peedy  and  pii>iwafcl>tuoBonp^^  vkApBrnnaKabimk  atife  Cfc» 
vatov'iafr  iM  resjpBrtBdf  of-  a|i{ieBfiiig:'penDiialljr  Id  sSootiiUid.iivdm 
alHMttfiBei  •  This  geoll^taaii  faiid  g#Qe<oi^er  1^1301^06  fiii^tbBiiiiadlli4^ 
Apocil  preeediBg,  to  vfusetibe  Obeviiftieryirho  faadifqsjIonitsdffaiMprhioipU 
waratey  foriStBodaiid^  «Bd  liadiatelj^tiuitdBtDbiTar}  tdmita^lie'lHii 
ifUvM^inaiffHilo  overiandi  toiUMBbUBg^-^ere^sitfaot^^wdlltBoivn^ 
ii6  eaotped.deteotkmi  After  tfpeadiBgtt  few  4ay8  nt  £iiiiibvtgli»  dirnig 
iftUoh  timelM'itteBdedy  it  itanddy  seraniipriyiti*  motttngt/of  ihs  finwdb 
af^Chbmlieif  fm  crooBed  tfaetFtitii  m  aa  opea^boataftrNiMrfafinnaii 
axtdrianldad'at  BontiilaDdy  whetwe  lie  prooeaded  taFertib.*  .:;*.' 
•  Tbe  fiiflfc  operatkoia  of  the  *mmirgenABwtammagkeAby  vigoar  aad.m^ 
laapf(ti|]r.  Tke^aefizure  af  Perdii- tbaogib  by  aamnaaliB  a  bifttinit  aAnv 
waa  almait  aaiaipoftant  a»  a  viatoiy  iroald'^avte  beeft  at  taiiehTarariiii^ 
9Md  ttboter  daidiing  expkiil^riilah.a  party  «f  tfie/eaA'0!«atn^i^^fikfonned 
a^  few  days  tiUg  his  amval  at  Perth^  ana  caloabltad  toi  mdia-aa-ioipiaa* 
tw>B  aquatty  iavauraUe  to  the  JaeoUte  eaiiBe»  The-acoauot  oC  Ihia 
a&tr  standa  Ihua.  Befi»re  the  eavlof  SaAb^rland  took  Ids  dapavtmna 
firoai'Laith  for  Duarobin  oaitfey  to  faiaara force  in.tiie^arthy  ha  anwiged 
wilh^  dba-  govamiaeiit  for  a  sappfy  of  artoi^  ammaoition'afeMl  milMa^ 
alQ*e8».  wbiofa  waa  to  be  AicaMied  by  the  goveraor  of  fidiabai^'eaptii^ 
aad  aeot  down  to  the  aoirth  wlA  a^,*  Utiie  delay  an  poasible.  .Aooatd^ 
ingly,  about  the  end  of  September,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Bomftidatodi 
was  freighted  br  that  purpOee>  on  board  of  which  w6ra>  put  betwton 
three  and  foar  huadrad  stands  of  arms^'aiid  aaOnaidBtabie^pjaatiigr.of  anif 
maaitiion  and  aailitary  staresi  Th8TesaelaiiahfirQdift.liaith^n)ads»but 
waa  pt^^eatsd  from  ptfsskig  down  the  I^h  by  a  strong  «iarth-.aBatttrif;^ 
wind*  wlnch^  oontinnhig  to  Mow  very  hand,  induoed  the.oaptain  Ibvaet 
parity's  saketo  weigh  anehorandi8tandovarti>Biarartialand)voaiAi>'on4ha 
opposite  aoast  of  Fife^  ander.  the  protection  af  the  weathef'  daure*  <  Tha 
eaptainwent  on  shore  at  Boxntislandy  to  visit  his  .wifi»  aad  frraify  wha 
Maided  in  the  town»«ad  tha  destinatioD  of  the  vessel*  and  th^  nataiecf 
her  eaigiorbeing  made  knowtt  to  aome  persona  in  the  Jacobite .itttepest* 
information  thereof  was  immediately  communicated  by  them  to  the 
earl  of  Mar,  who  at  once  resolved  to  send  a  detachment  to  Burnti^and 
to  seize  the  vessel.  Accordingly,  he  despatched  on  the  eveniag>  of  tha 
second  of  October,  a  party  of  ibur  hundred  horae,  and  five  hundred 
foot,  from  Perth  to  Burntisland,  with  instructions  so  to  order  their 
march  as  not  to  enter  the  latter  place  till  about  midnight.  To  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  dulce  of  Argyle  from  dna  expedition,  Mar  auuia  a 
movemeiit  as  if  he  intended  to  march  with  all  his  foi\;es  upon  Alva,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  in  consequence  of  which  Argyle,  who  had 
received  intelligence  of  Mar  s  supposed  design,  kept  his  men  under  arms 
the  whole  day  in  expectation  of  an  attack.  Meanwhile,  the  party  having 
reached  their  destination,  the  foot  entered  Burntisland  uuperceived,  and 

*  Aiinftls  of  8d  year  of  George  1.  p.  42. 
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wifle-ihte  Aorto  wruwuidBirih«Aown;klifjfcBPBii|  slMjtp^tan'frdnicniyiog 
ih»intel%eiM3e  of  tb«ir«ni«al4nitflQfstf  fla  (Mib'Bevnd  aii  thebgo^  in 
llfac'  faasbowH  and  aknigi  Aib  *elioro^  'to  tmt  off  flttleornvnunication  bjraeitt 
Jfboni  ow'hliDdredT'andiiweii^.neB/wet^y  AbefeenpoDy  ant  off  in  some 
bcftts  la  boaM  the  8fai|>,!w]iieLtUeytefmiBdiW]iiboiil x^ipositioit.  Tiu^wt 
Mni  attempted  to.inmg  thfer/vafiael  ibte.ihe  fanabbup/  but  ^irpra'  pvevieated 
iijtiie  atat^of'liU  tide.  .Theyv  bonri^vvry  knt^tio  time  in  di8obwgiDg;her 
et»go,  and  ha?  sig'^veiaed  a  nomberof  carta  and  Jioraes  fitm  tba  neigb^ 
boorfaoodinto  tbalh-  semcei  the  dataciimioitaetoff  uadidtarbed  far  P«rih 
with  their  booty,  eaiif  Maci«niaming,  whsra  tbcyartived  without  niolaiti 
tati^«r  Besideatha  aftna  aoA  athar.  wariike  matenala  which  Aey  fbuod 
m  the  VBUt^i  the  dataohwifent  catifed'  off  a  huikiredatanda  of  anaa  fifOM 
tha  towDyaad  betireahliiiiijr  and  ibily  mora  whidh  they  tend  in  another 
hbip*  Emboldanedtby  the  aueeeM  «f  thiaeatarprise^  pasties  of  tihe  i»- 
Mnrgents  q>f«ad:thMadi^fla'Ovef'JNfe^  took  poiaflBsian  of  aill&e  tcmaa  on 
the  north  of  the  Frith  ^  o^Foith,  from  Bumtiriittd  to  FHaaesB^  and 
pmhAbitM-all  <tomolnnlicMtiMr'betwe«a  them  and  theoppoaits  ooaat* 
Tbeaart  of  Rothes,  i^ho,  ainoothe  oaptura  faad>qaaxt6red  at  Leslie,  >irdd 
■aw  obliged  for  feav  of 'being  oat  oft  to  ratfare  t(»  Stfarling  under  iltt 
pMtaetiOtf  of  a  dcita^hment  ef  home  -  andlbat,^  mhioh  had  been  sent  A»om 
StlHfa)^  to  mii)pmt}hi»i,vnnder  HbA  command  of  the  eait  of  Fbifar,  and 
Cokmel'Ker.^ 

'  •  Mar  had  not  yet  been  joined-  by  any  of  the.  novthenil  dans,  n6r  by 
thoiaui)id^-Xden«aral6«vdon;(tat'On'^  aboatfiva 

hnndrad  of  tha  bfadkfaitoidMa-  anired- under  tiie  oommand  of  the  ialid  of 
Bovlaaai  bMer  known  bylha  antaeof rBrigacBer  Miiokiiiloihv  an  old  and 
eiqperleneadaoldiek*^  who^  as  nnele  of  tha  ahie^  bad  placed  himself  at  tha 
kaad  of  tkat^clan^in  oons^qstenceof  bis  nepfaew^s  minori^*  This  clan  had 
fimnerly  aided  with) the  reinolutkui^paity  »  but,  influenced  by  the  Borlum, 
who  was  m  aealooa  Jacobite^  diey  ware  among  the  first  to  espouse  tha 
aanse  «fthil  CheaaSar^  and  had  sauediqion  Inverness  belbre  some  of  tba 
other  dans  had  tktkan  the  field«f     On  the  foUandng  day  tha  earl  was  also 

•  Aoiuib  of  George  I.  p.  43,  il     FaUen^,p.  156.     Rao,  p.  234. 
'  t  The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  young  chief  at  the  commencement  of  the 
teMirtvottdit.   ' 

.    •'XaiU^eHapiimraMJMjJUdieCullodlny^F.stCiiUodiii* 
Madam, 

You  can*nt  be  a  stranger  to  the  circumstances  I  have  put  myself  In  at 
Ihe  tym«,  tmU  tbe  gnat  need  I  liave  of  iby  own  Men  and  followMs  wherever  they  mKy 
h»  hutd.  « Jifhtmtat  1  tfaosaht  fiftt,  Msing  CuHodiA  ia  not  at  home,  by  this  line  to  en* 
treat  yim  to  put  no  s^pp  in  tha  way  of  these  Men  that  are  and  hare  been  my  followers 
upon  your  ground. 

'  Bfiadam,  your  oomtflfanee  fn  this  win  reiy  much  ofaUge, 

'    TMir  ttMMt  humble  Sarvmt, 

14.  MACKlJNTOSHfi. 
I4tk  Stgimlmr,  nib. 
P.  S.  Madam,  if  what  1  demand  wiU  not  be  granted  I  hope  I*U  be  excused  to  be  in 
my  duty. 
CuUodon  Papers,  p.  98,  Mo-  XLIX. 
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joined  by  the  marqub  of  Huntly  at  the  head  of  fire  hundred  horse,  amf 
two  thousand  foot,  chiefly  Oordons;  and  on  the  tenth  by  the  Eari 
.  Marisehal  with  three  hundred  horse,  among  ^bm  were  many  gentle- 
men, and  five  hundred  foot.  These  different  accessiona  increased  Mai^i 
army  to  upwards  of  eight  thousand  men. 

Afar  ought  now  to  hav«  instantly  opened  the  campaign  by  ad- 
vancing upon  Stirling,  and  attacking  the  duke  of  Ai^yle,  whose 
forces  did  not,  at  this  time,  amount  to  two  thousand  men.  In 
his  rear  he  had  nothing  to  dread,  as  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  who  was  ad« 
yancing  to  join  him  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  fi>ot  and  six  hundred 
horse,  had  left  a  dirision  of  two  thousand  of  his  men  behind  hira  to  keep 
the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  the  other  friends  of  the  goyemment  in  the 
northern  highlands,  in  check.  As  the  whole  of  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast  ftom  Bumtbland  to  Inverness  were  in  possession  of  his  d^ach^ 
ments,  and  as  there  was  not  a  single  hostile  party  along  the  whole  of  thaet 
extensive  stretch,  no  obstacle  could  have  occurred,  had  he  marehed 
south,  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  provisions  lor 
his  army  and  such  warlike  stores  as  might  reach  any  of  these  ports 
from  France.  One  French  vessel  had  already  safely  landed  a  sup^ 
ply  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  a  northern  port,  and  another  durfing- 
Mar's  stay  at  Perth  boldly  sailed  up  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  prasenoe  of 
some  English  ships  of  war,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  BumtUadd  with 
a  fresh  supply.  But  though  personally  brave.  Mar  was  deficieni  hi 
military  genius,  and  was  altogether  devoid  of  that  decisive  promfaifeiide 
of  action  by  which  Montrose  and  Dnndbe  weie  di^ngnished.  hmtmA, 
therefore,  of  attempting  at  once  to  strike  a  deeisive  Mew  at  Arg^^-tiii 
insurgent  general  lingered  at  Perth  upwards  of  a  month*  Thb  enoiv 
however,  might  have  been  repaifed  had  he*  not  cemmitttd  a  mora  fiitel 
one  by  detaching  a  condderable  pari  of  iris  armyy  incliidin^  theM^sine 
toshes,  who  were  the  beat  armed  of  his  fi>rees,  at  the  soUettatfdn  of  a 
few  English  Jacobites,  whoy  having  taken  up  arms  in  the  north..<»f  £e|^ 
hnd,  craved  his  support. 

About  the  period  of  Mar^s  departure  ibr  Scotland,  the  governmM^Mi 
obtained  infi>rmatioD  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  in  England  in  hycntot 
the  Chevalier,  is  consequence  of  which  the  titular  duke  of  P«iiri»  ym 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Lords  Lansdown  and  Duplin  were  wiA^At 
ed,  as  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  jtfaQ 
apprehension  of  the  ealrl  of  Jersey.  At  the  same  time,  amessi^^  fipf^ 
the  king  was  sent  to  the  house  of  coounons,  informing  them  ihat-bi^ 
majesty  had  given  orders  Ibr  the  apprehension  of  Sh  WUUam  VfyjaA^ 
ham,  Mr  Thomas  Forster,  jaaior,  member  for  the  county  of  Nov* 
timmberland,  and  other  members  of  the  lower  house,  as  being  en- 
gaged in  a  design  to  support  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom*  Sir  Williani 
Wyndham  was  accordingly  apprehended,  and  committed  to  the  Towel', 
but  Mr  Forster  having  been  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  at 
Durham  with  the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  avoided  him^  and  joined 
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itie,  e9fXf4  jDewf^ptw^^er^  %  yo^mig  Catholic  nobleman,  against  whom  a 
^iflu^  -uraKiffuU.Mfd  been  ii^qe4*  Tired  oC  shifUng  from  place  to  place, 
th^  conyj^ned  a^meeth^  of  their  frienda  in  Northumbeiiaod  to  consult 
aa  tQ/the jM>,ucse  they  stipoldpyivue)  atvhich  H  was  resolvod  immedi:- 
ately  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  the  Chf  valjipr*  In  pursuance  of  a  reso- 
lution ^nferedinta>  about  sli;ty  hocs^n^e^,  m/ostly  gen^empn^  and  some 
i^pdants^  a^^ouThwdayJhe,<siflcthiPf  October,  at  a  place  called 
Qfeenfjlg,wfce«tc^  after  some- copsultatioi^  they,  marched  to  Plainfield, 
a^a^^^o  tbe  iiv«r-  Coqiwt,  w|ier^they  wew  ioined  by  a  few  adherents^ 
JfK9fP"  B^nfi^ld  they  depa,rted  for  Eothbury,  a  .small  market  town« 
t^^#^}; , took. up  tj&^  qu2«rt«»  &rlAe  night. 
..,j^Q|:|t  noroiilgy their  nufnhers  ^^  iocr^a^ingi  ihe^  adyanced  to  Wark- 
vfW^F^  wh#re,thcgr  weEejoi^ed^y  IrOrd'Widdnngton,  .with  thirty  horse, 
QiX'tbe^Uowing.d^.  Mr  JPorjrter  was  now*appointed  to  the  command 
qf^.thi^'fifF^ey  not  on  lacoount  of^ms  military,  abilities^  for  he  had  none, 
bui  bcK^anse  hewas  a  Protestant,  and  theriefore  less  objectionable;  to  the 
highr«bareh  fsHy  than  th^  earl  of  OerweiQ^watar*  whQ»  in  the  absence 
ofi  a' regularly  bied  oommander^  should,  on  aoeount  of  his  rank,  haye 
boeo  named  to  the  chief  command*  On  Sunday  morning,  Mr  Forster 
senl'Mr  Buiton,  a^eiigymaa  of  Derbyshire,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to 
tbe  insurgent  party, .  to- the  pmnon  of  Warkworth,  with  orders  to  pray 
for  the  GhevaUet  by  name  us  king»  a^d  to  introduce  into  the  Litany  the 
name  of  Mary,  tlie  <i)ueeii-motlierr  and  all  the  duti&il  branches  of  the 
rayaiftmily^  and  ottitfthe  nanaea  0i  king  George,  and  the  prince  and 
piBinoefla.  Th^a^  minister  of  the  pajtish  wisely  declined  to  obey  these  or- 
dckB,  andf^fo'  Jiis  4tmi  aafety  retired  to  Newcastle.  The  pariahionen^ 
facfwcrer^  trere^not  deprived  of  dime  eeryioe,  as  Mr  Buxton,  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  parson  te  offieiate  as  directed,  entered  the  church,  and 
performed  in  hi»  stead  with  oonsidcnrable  effect** 
•  On  Monday  the  tenth  of  October,  Mr  forster  was  joined  by  ferty 
horse  fix>m'the  Scottish  border^  on  which  day  he  openly  proclaimed  the 
Cheyalier  with  sound  of  trumpet,  and  such  other  formalitieB  as  clreom- 
stnaoea  would  admit  o£  This  small  party  remained  at  Warkworth  till 
the  fourteenth,  whchi  they  proceeded  to  Afaiwiek,  where  they  were 
j<^ed  by  many  of  their  friends,  and  thenoe  marched  to  Morpeth.  At 
Peltcm  bridge  they  were  reinforced  by  another  paity  of  Seottish  horse 
tb  the  number  of  seventy,  chiefly  gendemen  from  the  border,  so  that  on 
entering  Morpeth  their  force  amounted  to  three  hundred  horse*  In  the 
eomite  of  his  ma^h  Porster  had  numeioas  offers  of  service  from  the 
ooantry  people,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  from  the 
want  of  arms ;  but  he  promised  to  avail  himself  of  them  as  soon  as  he 

•  '*  Btatim»8  Bermon  gs^  tO^tf  meimng&mmi  to  th*  bmLntB,  bsing  Aifl  Qf  szhorts- 
ItaM,  aonriibiiig  vgmmnkh  sad  oanaliig  InrfnuitlODi^  to  bo  hearty  and  anXom  in  th« 
fmoae ;  for  ha  was  a  man  of  a  Tory  comely  personage,  and  could  humour  hb  diflcourw  to 
induce  his  hearers  to  belicTe  what  he  preached,  having  Tsry  food  natonl  part%  and  bolag 
prolly  weU  read.**— JFViffm,  p.  29* 
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had  proiVNkdiiinuielf  wiih.Bnn9  mi  «iniwuiition»  mbMitibe  ei^pected  U^ 
find  Id  NewcBsde^'wbi«heififae'iat(Mdad.^|)l9^        .  . 

Ift  comi^iion  intb  tiiese  i»»r0ineiitA>  <  ^LwiQf  elot  ErwgtoPt  a  Ne^r 
4»siie  shipmaster,  undCftaOk.tpswrpfMa  i|p]8r>bl^dr^ibiqk  wa«igi^Mndf4 
bf  &•  few  aeldien^  excbaog!^  weekly  bom*  ^Bg»imUlDvi(Of  i  AnhvicIu  Ii^ 
a  mUitaiy  point  ol  ¥ifi«r,  tiio  ,pojpwwipo  <)l  8«<eli  mtiiia^itl($Mit,pp6fc.wiift 
of  littleii|Bpoi4anoe«'bat  itwitis.Miitidered  t^f!  Afi  JaooWitW  M<iMv)  &r 
ttttlung  ngnala  to  tttoh  FrefeMk-.Tead^ls  asjmiglit  t^s^n^at^i^ijififOamiT 
berland  <^ut  with  aiqapUea.  far  the .  iHflnrgeHls* .  *  J^rxii9gta%  iti«ffie<Mrat 
was  known  ti»  tii6- gaisifon^i  aoi  he  had  haem  iflkrthe  habitfpf  ivMtitff.tiwi 
island  on  business';  atnd  hayinguamved  ttff  the*  islaad  on.ll|«  tentk  M 
Oelober,  he  was  aBoimadtto  entftc  tbe  port,*  no  suspioioOB.i being  i^ab^^ 
tanned  of  his  deaigiu  Patsnant  to-theiplaa^he  had  -foimfid  for  AitnpiasiDg 
the  castld,  he  invited  the  greater  part  of  the  ghrrison  to ,  mit  .bis'  ve$sei« 
and  haTing  got  tbem  on  boards  he  audi  the  purtf  vMeh  aooompavied 
hiffl  left  the  're86el>  and  took  posBenion  of  the  caeUe  with&pt  opptMilittQU 
Erruigton  endeatMnired  to i4)prifie  his  ftiendsat  WatokiiwE&  nf  iiia  sno^ 
cess  by  signals^  but  these  w«ffe  not  abserved,  and  the  piaee  was  letakeft 
the  folio widg  4sef  by  a  detachment  of  thivty  umh  ftoutihe  garosanoC 
Benriek)  and  a  party^f  fiH^y  of  the  mtiabitents  of  the  towii^  who^.otQSi-t 
ing  the  sands  at  low  watttry  entered  A»  UaMd^  Aodeanied- the -foot  avDid 
in  hand.  Etyington,  in  attsaipttiig  tO'<e4cape»  recaired  a  ehot  ia.  thtf 
thighi  and  being  eaptnred^  wins loaxried  prisoier  to  ^Berwick;  iwfa»iqia.b^ 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  estope  in  diagaisew'%.     

The  possession  of  Newcastle,  where  tAe-  Jaoobite  intertet  Was  very 
powerftd,  was  the  first  object  of  tho  'Northinnberland  il»irgi3ntB4  i>ttt 
they  were  frustrated  in  theor  design  by^the  ^iknea  o£.the  magirtBatiSi 
Having  first  secnred  all- suspected  persons^  thby  walkd  ^p  all  the  gates 
with  stone  and  lime,  eaceept  the  Bramptongateoa  w^ioh^thiy  placeiitwo 
pieces  of  cannon.  An  association  of  the  well^afibeted  inhabitants' was 
formed  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  the  diurohmett  and  difseaien, 
laying  aside  their  antipathies  for  a  timey.enrofied  theaseUrea  as  volan«i 
teers.  Seven  hundred  of  these  were  inunedialdy  aiaaed.  by  the  magis« 
trates.  The  keelmen  aIso>  who  were  chiefly  dissenters^'  6fihred  to  ibr* 
nish  a  similar  nnmber  of  men  to  defend  that  town ;  bet  theirs  serirlc4e 
were  not  required,  as  two  successive  reinforeements  of  regelar  tieeps 
from  Yorkshire  entered  the  town  on  ihe  ninth  and  twcAfth  of  Octollsr^ 
When  the  insorgentli  received  intelligence  of  the  state  ef  afifiiiMi  si  Newi 
eastle,  they  retired  to  Hexham,  having  a  fbw  days  before  eent  a»'«D^ 
press  to  the  earl  of  Mar  for  a  reinforcement  of  feet. 

The  news  of  tiie  rising  under  Mr  For«ter>  having  b^ea  eommnofeatod 
to  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  East  Lothian  or  Hafl^ 
dingtonshire,  in  letten  firom  Berwick,  his  lordship  called  a  meeting  of 
his  deputy  lieutenants  at  Had^ngton  early  in  October,  and  at  lihe  same 

*  Patten,  p.  31,  SS Annals  of  George  I.,  p.  74,  75.— Rae,  p.  IMl,  ft4SU 
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*'  fMtputo'*  and  other  stotpMtod  person^  by  bioAig  tbrn  oieriaieept 

the  pea4!ey  md  by  ^^xbtgthistr  imnsaiid  htrneB  in  tcms  of  a  late  aolioF 

piirKainent.     In  ptrnuanoe  oif  tlA«  ordev>  Mr'  H«pbani  of  Hamblen  ^nd  • 

D6ctof  Shvofairof  Herimiidtftoii)  t#or  of  tine  deputy  li«itenafii%  iwolved' 

t<y  go  tHe  Moraiag^  Uil»  tbe  nsthMliMM irera  inaed*  Urtiie  hoitae  of 

Mr  Hepburn  of  K«Mify  a  aeddusJaeab^,  against  whom  they  appear  to». 

have  enterfettitied  lioslile  Ihalliigs*    Dr  Stoebif  aocardingly  appcanoA^ 

neM  num^Hakg  trltii  a  party  of  armed' omu  at  the  plaoa  where  iUepbttnt-ATi 

H^mMa  bad  agt«od  to  imoI  hftn ;  bat  aa  the  latter  iM  not  appelu*  at« 

the  appointed  hoar^  thedoolor  prooaaded  toaraedt  Kekh  with  hia.al?. 

teudhuits.     On  thehi  iray  to  Keithy  Hepfaiini  eijotned  iiia  f9gify%  in  ease  > 

of  veaiatattce,  not  to  fife  till  tbay  ahoold  be.firBt£tfed  at  by  Mr  Hapbuoi 

of  Keith  or  hi»  parQr ;  and  od  amhring  oearttiie  house  he  reiterated  thesi). 

itoatraotionsi    When  tiia  amtal  of  Sinclair  and  hia  party  waa  aanooor 

oad  to  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keiths  the  latter  at  oaae-auspectiag  the  causei. 

imnaediatdy  denMuidad  impeetaon  of  the  dootor'a  orders*     SiaolAiry 

tiiereapony  aeat  Ibnvard  a  servant  with  the  narquia  of  Tweeddak's  com* 

aMBiioni  who,  finding  the  gatea  shut,  ofiered  to  show  the  eommiasion  to> 

Hepbom  at  the  dimng  roam  window.    On  being  info? med  of  the  natarei 

of  the  eommisaieni.  Hspburaaigniied  the  utnaoat  contempt  at  Ji^aQ4 

fbtioady  cnclaimng^  ^  Gad  damn  thn  doctor  and  the  marquis  bo(h,','. 

diaafpeared*     The  aervaa*  thinking-  that  MrH^pburo  had  retired; 

for  a  time  to  consult  wkb^  Jaa  irieuda  before;,  inspecting  the  oommissionf 

nemainad  befiun  the  inner  gsle  wiwiting  fbr  hia  retursu     But  iaat^ 

of -coming  back  to  reaaive  the  eoounisoiony  Hepbora  and  hia  SFh^^^, 

ioanMtiately  moaated  thehr  hones,    and  wUiat  hia  danghtarsy  whoi 

Beam  to  faare.paatahen  (d  the  Jaoobite  fervour,  of. their  father^  wera 

ofliMng  out  te  one  another  that  tb<gr  dionld  aoon  sea  very  fine  sporW 

aid  Keitfai  after  Ordering  tha  gatea  to  be  thrown  open»  sallied  out  with  hiii 

oowmnnyyandinBtant^ydiacharginyapistol  attheseryantf  which  wou^de^ 

him  in  two  plaoei^  be  rode  up  to  the  doctor  who  was  standing,  near 

the  enter  gate^  and  after  firing  another  pistol  at  him,  attacked  him 

aword  in  hand  and  iroiu4^d  him  In  the  h^ad.    Symcbuk's  party,  in  (erm^ 

of  their  inatractienfl^  iaMPediately  returned  the  fire»  and  Mr  Hepburn  a 

yoonger  aoook  was  unfortunately  killed  on  the  spot»    Hepburn  and.  hia 

party>  disooaeerted  by  this  even^  instantly  galloped  off  towards  the 

Bordeia  and  joined  the  Jaeobita  standanL.    The  death  of  young  Hjepr 

baruy  who  waa  the  first  person  who  iSeU  in  the  inqarrection  of  s^entei^ 

hundred  and  fifteen,  highly  incensed  tha  Jacobites,  who  longed  for  a^ 

opportiui^y,  which  was  soon  afioidad  tbem^of  punishing  its  author, 

Dr  ^Sinclair.* 

Whilat  Mr  Fonter  waa  thus  employed  in  Northumberiandy  the.  eaii 
of  Kenmure*  who  had  received  a  ooaimiflsioR  from  the  earl  of  Mw  to 
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raise  the  Jaoobkcsr  in  the  aoutb-of  SeoAlaady  vaaaflMMftUing  liis  £ri8iid»«M 
the  Scottish  border.  Early  io  Octobee  be  had  bcU  fMovale  meetioga  vidfe 
some  of  them,  at  whioh  it  had  been  reaolffed  to  make  an  attwupl  upon 
Dumfries^  which  they  ej:pected  to  Bttrpriae  befoae  the  friends  of  the  go^ 
vernment  there  shoidd  be  aiiw»  of  their  desiga;  but  fihe  magirtratea  wave 
pu^  on  their  guard  on  the  eighth  of  Qetober  hj  a  letter  from  Loeher^ 
bridge  Hill,  on  which  day  also  CookbttPii»  the  lord-jiiatioo«elerfc|  sent 
an  express  to  the  provost  of  the  town  with  aimilar  mteUigeiiae«  Lonl 
Kenouire  first  appeared  in  arms,  at  the  head  of  oae  biuidred  mad  My 
horse^  on  the  eleventh  of  October  at  Meffiit^  whete  be  prookumeii  the 
Chevalier,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  be  was  joined  byi  the  eaii  of 
Wintoun  and  foupteen  attendants.  Next  day  he  proceeded  to  Loohnsay 
ben>  where  he  a)so  prodatmed  ^  the  Pretender."  Ahmned  at  his  ap^ 
proach,  the  magistrates  of  Dumfries  ordered  tbednims  to  beat  to  arms; 
and  for  sevend  days  the  town  exhibited  a  scene  of  aefthrity  and 
bustle  •  perfectly  bidicroDs,  when  the  triflmg  foree  witii  which  it 
threatened  is  considered*  Kenmuve  advanced  within  two  nnles  of  the 
towniy  but  being  informed  of  the  preparaHions  whi<^  had  been  made 
to  receive  hkn,  he  returned  to  Lochmaben.  -  He  thereupon  marched  to 
£cGlefecban,  where  he  was  joined  hy  Sir  Patriek  Maxwell  of  Spmg^ 
keJti).  with  fourteen  borsemen^  mid  tbenee  to  Langholm,  and  <afterwarda 
U}  Hawick^  where-  he  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  On  the  sei^entaentb-df 
October,  Kenmure  marched  to  Jedburgh^  with  die  tntention  of  ppoeeeding 
to  Kel^i  and  there  also  prodaimed  the  prhKe;  but  learning  that 
Kelso  was  protected  by  a  party  under  the  commAnd  of -Shr  WilHam 
0emiet  of  Grubbet,  he  crossed  the  Border  with  the  design  offbfmhijf 
a  junction  with-  Forsteiv* 

We  mnst-  now  direct  attention  lo  the  meaaiirea  taken  by  the  eart 
of  Mar  in  ooBupiknce  with  the  mqtiest  of  Mr  Fbrster  and  bi#  fiienda 
u>  send  them  a  body  of  fbot  As  Mar  had  not  resolution  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  Forth,  whieh>  with  the  ibrces  nnder  his  oornmaod, 
he  conld  hare  easily  eflbcted,  he  had  no  other  way  of  reinfbrdng  the 
£ttglish  Jacobites,  than  by  attempting  to  transport  a  part  of  his  army 
across  the  Frith  of  Forth.  As  there  were  several  English  men*of-war 
In  the  Frith,  the  idea  of  sending  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  across 
such  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  appeared  chimerical ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
Maor  resolved  upon  this  bold  and  hazardous  attempt. 

To  command  this  adventurous  expedition,  the  Jacobite  general  pitdied 
upon  Old  Borium,  as  Brigadier  Mackintosh  was  fhmiKarly  called,  who 
readUy  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  the  eari  of  Fanmnre,  and  other 
able  officers,  to  perform  a  task  which  few  men,  even  of  experience,  wouM 
have  undertaken  without  a  grudge.  For  this  hazardous  service,  a 
picked  body  of  two  thousand  men  were  selected,  consisting  of  the 
whole  of  the  Mackintoshes,  and  the  greater  part  of  Mar's  own  regi* 

•  Rm.    Fftithful  lUgigter  of  the  lato  iUbellion.    London,  171a 
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tneot^  and  of  the  reginmitf  of  Ihe  eari  of  •StmtiHiiore>  Lord  Nairae^  Lord 
Charles  MmrajTy  and  IXrutattond  of  Logie-Dnnninoiid.  To  airoid  the 
Dieiirof-wary  whioh  wena  statiODed  between  Leith  aad  Biimtiidaiidy  it 
was  arranged  that  the  expedkien  fihould  eflibark  at  Crdl,  Pittenveem, 
and  Eljv  three  sBudl  towaa  near  the  moii4^  of  the  FHlJi,  whiAer  the 
tnoopa  weM  to  pvooeed  with  the  atmort  aecreey  and  expedition  by  tiie 
most  unfreqoeiited  ways  through  itk^  interiof  of  Fife.  At  same  tiaie,  to 
anmse  the  ships  of  war,  it  was  oonoeried  that  another  select  body  of 
five  hnadred  men  lAoukl  openly  oiarch  aeross  tiie  eooatry  to  Bomt* 
iskuidy  seizae  upon  the  boats  in  the  harboari  and  make  preparati^u  as 
if  they  intended  to  cross  the  Frith.  With  remarhable  ibresight>  Mar 
gave  orders  that  the  expedition  should  embat^  with  the  flowing  of  the 
tide,  that  in  case  of  detection,  the  ahips  of  w«r  shoiM  be  obstructed 
by  it  in  their  pursuit  down  the  Frith. 

Acoordingty,  oa  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  October,  both  detachments, 
ooasisting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men»  left  Perth  escorted  by 
a  body  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Areskine  of  Alms, 
the  master  of  Sinclair,  aad  Sir  James  Sharp,  graadscHi  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  of  St  Andrews,  and  whilst  the  main  body  proceeded  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  through  the  district  of  Fife  bordering 
upon  the  Tay,  so  as  to  pass  unobserved  by  the  men-of-war,  the  other 
division  marched  directly  across  the  country  down  to  BumtislaDd,  where 
they  made  a  feint  as  if  preparing  to  embark  in  presence  of  the  ships  of 
war,  which  then  lay  at  anchor  in  LeiUi  Roads*  When  the  commanders 
of  these  vessels  observed  the  motions  of  the  insmgents,  they  manned 
their  boats  and  despatched  them  across  to  attack  them  should  they  ven- 
ture out  to  sea,  and  slipping  their  cables  they  stood  over  with  their  ves- 
sels to  the  Fife  shore  to  support  their  boats*  As  the  boats  and  ships 
approached,  the  insurgents,  who  had  already  partly  embarked,  returned 
on  shore ;  and  those  on  land  proceeded  to  erect  a  battery,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  embarkation*  An  interohangc  of 
shots  then  took  place  without  damage  on  either. side,  till  night  put 
an  end  to  hostilities*  In  the  meantime.  Brigadier  Mackintosh  bad 
arrived  at  the  different  stations  fixed  for  his  embarkation,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  ships  of  war,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  shipping  his  men  in  boats  whioh  bad  been  previously  secured 
for  their  reception  by  his  friends  in  these  quarters.  The  first  divi- 
sion crossed  the  same  night,  being  Wednesday  the  twelfth  of  October, 
and  the  second  followed  next  morning.  When  almost  half  across  the 
channel,  which,  between  the  place  of  embarkation  and  the  opposite  coast, 
is  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  broad,  the  fleet  of  boats  was  descried 
from  the  topmasts  of  the  men-of-war,  and  the  commanders  then  per- 
ceived, for  the  first  time,  the  deception  which  had  been  so  success^Uy 
practised  upon  them  by  the  detachment  at  Burntisland.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  time  they  made  this  discovery,  both  wind  and  tide  were  against 
them ;  but  they  sent  out  their  boats  fully  manned,  which  succeeded, 
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ho wtrery  iof  oapthring  •  4>aly 4ipe  fooaU •  witli •  'fovt^t  men,  i wko  iMre . 
ned  into  Leith)  aad joommittodtd  jaiL  •  As  «ooii  a». the. tide  dmngedt 
the  ineB^of-war  t  proceeded  ^WU' the  F^nth)  iafmrauitf  but^y  eeme 
too  late,  aid  the  whole<  bo«l0>  with  the  ieaoe{>tion  -^Imghl^  (ythiek 
boMg  ftur  behiad>  took  refii^  in  .theide  ef^Mtay^  4o  aif^d  ciq»Uif^^ 
reached' the  <^po«iie  coast  in  perfeet  aafetyi'atid  didembatfked* their  maii 
«t>  GoUam  North  Benirloh»  Abededy,  and  pfaioes  acyaoeal.  .  Tba 
auiator  earned  'orer  amoimt^  to  •about  ■  sixteen  haodred.  Thooe 
who  were  driteo  intoihe  isle  of  M^ny,  aatevnting <lo  two  bandiad^ after 
retnaiiiing  therein  a  day  or  two,  ^egiioed  the  Fife  oeav^and  JoetanMd 
16  the  caidp  atPerthit*'        ■'  i    ^     '       •      .' >> 

The  news  of  iMaetiateehV  landing  ^^eoeetened  a  drasdial  consteioii- 
tien  at  Ediaterg^' where  the  friends  oft  the  govemmtont,  aeienisiwd'ait 
the  boldnets  of  the  entoriiffisef  e«d-Ae  ejftDsofdtnavy  sacoess,  whieti  Jiad 
attended  it,  at  ooee  conjedared  thatthe  brigadier  would,  mafdidireotljr 
upon  the  oapital,  where  he  had  many  ftieadi^  and  from  whieh'  ho  ww 
enly  sixteen  miles  distant.  As  the  dty  was  at  this  time  wholly  nupio- 
vided  with  the  means  of  defeneeyCampbeUi  the  provost^  a  warm  partizaii 
of  the  govemmenty  adopted  the  most"  active  measures  fcv  putting  it 
in  a  defensive  state.  The  wdl  afiM!ed  among  the  cititens'fdrmed 
themseh^cs  into  a  Ixkly  for  its  defence^  under  the  'name  of  the  Aesooiate 
VolttUteerSy  and  these^  with  the  city  guards  and^trained  •bands,-  had  dtf- 
ferent  postb  assigned  them>  whiehtk^ 'guarded  with' great  earn  and  vi- 
gilancei  Even  the  ministers  lof  the  oity >  to  ahoW*  an  leaample  to  the  ky 
citizens,  joined  the  Fanfcs  of  the  armed  volunteers.  -  The  provost^  at  same 
tttue^  sent  an  express  to  the  duke  of  Argylet'  reqpiMing  himr  t6  send, 
without  delay,  a  detaehment  of  regular  tmops  lostpport-the  citizens. 

After  the  brigadier  had  mustered  his  men  on  hmding,  he  mardred  60 
Uaddhigton,  in  which  he  took  hp  his  qoartemf  for  libe  night  to  refresh  his 
troops,  and  wait  for  the  remainder  of  his  detachment,  which  lie  etpeeted 
would  follow*  Accordmg  to  Mackintof!)h*B  isatractions,  he  shoi^dd  have 
marched  directly  for  Eug^d,  to  join  the  insutgents  in  NortfaamberlaDd, 
Jbiut  havnig  received  intelligence  of  the  coustemation  which  prevailed  at 
•Edinburgh,  and  urged,  it  is  believed,  by  pressing  solicitations  from  some 
of  the  Jacobite  inhabitants  to  advance  upon  the  capital,  he^  lured  by  the 
eclat  which  its  capture  would  confer  upon  his  arms,  and  theiobvious  advaa- 
tiiges  which  would  thence  ensue,  marched  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh  the 
fbilowiiig  morning.  He  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Friday, 
fourteenth  of  October,  at  Jock's  Lodge,  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
where,  being  informed  of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  defend 
it,  and  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  houriy  expected  from  StirliHg 
with  a  reinforcement,  he  immediately  hatted,  and  called  a  council  of 
war.  After  a  short  consultation,  they  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  to  take 
possession  of  Leith :  Mackintosh,  accordingly,  turning  off  his  men  to  the 
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nght(  -  flfardl«d  into'  tto  t6wti>  witliout  <op{>oflllii>iu  -  tia  unmediafceiy'  <v^* 
U^iiMdfrottr  Jail  the  foltf  iii«ik  whdibiui  b^eii'ifliroD  praoDees  bjriheboalB 
iil'Ihe'  til«ii-<>f-ihBtt^/  dbd'Hseliiecl  a^dbiifiiderabto'  q«Mntity.W  bnmdy  and 

over'lhd  bridge'lbtotlffDrtii  IJ«ltbyihe  qottrto^d  ki^  ibeo-idr  tke  oij^lrt 
in  tbe  ^tiKlel  Wbleb*bM  b«^n^^ullt  t^^  Ol^M*  OMUkO^eH.  Thiit  foH, 
^bich  WM  of  a  Mftiare  fetttti,  i^ltlPibitr  doni^bMioM,  afid  4ium>iiiid^ 
by  A  large  diy 'diteb)  ^as  uow  inn  >rety  dlmaatied  Mste^  thwmf^M 
tfa^  oAt#dHtB,  with  tbe  ^itaep&^n  iff^th^  g«ll«ft»  ^«i«  «lilb«.  W%llri0>€fae 
iMtfliT'Weti^'s^r^fttl  hduaed,  built' fbr  tb^  eoirr^iieiMe  of  sefe^birtfaing) 
and  which  served  the  new  occupants  in  lieu  orUkmiiikK  "Tot.'  M^pljr 
^&iitmtot  gaMd^  Ma^ldttl«iik)fbrme4'baii4dtiite«>^  'and 

^  ^caHft  Mgd  #lthr  tioitfa^itoiil'  stbn^-oiidfbtii^nailieriabs^ittd.Mlzte^ 
<n*  eil(hppi&6f»^'t6mm  wiriilb  heifoiwi  ki^iwief vtsMAb  te  «hfi'hai4>oiir, 
il«*  pknti^  >tw^'<0f  thml'fltHile  ndrtl^i^iki  '«frthe  >dr»fubl>ldgl»,i«ikl^the 
fettiaiildtir v/pOtf tbii  iku^MftltiP  df ^fa^^tfUftdd;'  *WMiii< a  fow  ibours,-  there- 
fore^ ttft^  bd'httd^nteirfed  Ldtb,  Maokhit^ih  yf^  My  |xrq>ared  to  with- 
stand  a '  ulege^  should  tiie  duke  bf  Ai^l«  vdniut^  to  attack  hbn^ 

Whilst  Mdckifltothr  wasitf  fiiil'iM»ch(Upbfi*tbe  cafiitfld>from  the  <fea6t, 
the  duke  of  Argyll  was  advamlBg  upon  it  wiih  greater  rapidity  from  the 
west,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  dragoons'  and  two  hundrled  'foot, 
inoiiwted,^  ifov^4  sake  lof  gvettter  exptiditiofa,  >iipon  feerm-hones.  He  eil- 
tered  tbedty  by  this  :wek  port  abool  ten  o'*6look>at  higfat^  and  was  joined 
hf  the  horsier  ailHtia  of  Loithifin  and  th6  Mersd  wicii  a  good  many  voiun- 
«een^  both  hone  and  fbcut,  who^  iprith'the  marqiUBi  of  -  Tweeddale,  the 
Lord  BettMu^eSy  aad  ^thers^had  retired  ihtO'Bdinbwrgh  on  r  the  approaeh 
of  the  insuygidntSL  '  Tteie,  with  tbe  addition  of  ih«f  city  guard  and  vo- 
luhteers,  increased  his  force  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  men.  With'  this 
body  the  dake  narehed^down  towards  Leitk  nexA  mornings  Saturday, 
fifteenth  of  October;  but  before  he  reached  the 'town  many  of  the 
<*  brave  gmtknien  Tokinteenv  ^  whose  courage  had  waxed  cold  ^hiie 
oontemplatiBg  tfaeprobaUe  conseqnenoes  of  eaicoiinteting  in  deadly  atrifo 
•the  determined  hand  to  which  they  wore  to  be  opposed,  slunk  out  ^f  the 
-ranks  and  retired  to  their  homes*  On  arriving  near  the  oitadely  Argyle 
•posted  the  dragoons  and  foot  oa  opposite  aides,  and  along  with 
GeUerals  Evaos  and  Wightman^  proceeded  to>  reconnoitre  the  fort  on  the 
eea  side.  Thereafter^  lie  sent  in  asununons  to  the  citadel  reqisiriag <iie 
rebels  to  eurrender  under  the  pain  of  high  treason^  and  declaring  that  if 
they  obliged  him  to  employ  canned  to  force  them,  and  killed  any  of  his 
men  in  resi«king  him,  he  would  give  them  no  quarter.  To  this  message 
•the  laird  of  Kynnaohin,  a  gentleman  of  Athole,  returned  this  resolute 
.answer^  that  as  to  surrendeni^  they  did  not  understand  the  word,  which 
could  therefore  only  excite  laughter — ^that  if  his  grace  thought  he  was 
fible  to  make  an  assault,  he  might  try,  but  he  would  find  that  they  were 
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fvUy  {Mrepared  to  meet  U-;  and  as  to  qvartertkey  vcre  vaialved^  to  case  ^ 
i^ttaok,  neitb^  to  taJae  &or  to  give  any* 

Tiiis  iSBSwer  was  loUowsd  by  a  dischasga  from  tke  caoiMHi  on  As 
taii^arts»  Ihe  bails  froSA  wlMsh  gnusmg  amoog  4^e  Imiims'  lbet»  made 
Acgyle  so<Hi  peroeive  the  mistake  he  had  coiamHted  in  ed'vaociiig  widn 
out  cannon,  of  which  be  had  not  token  down  witfi  ium  a  single  pieoa 
Had  bis  fproe  been  equal  and  even  numerieaUy  soperier  to  that  of 
Mackintosh,  he  could  not  have  ventured  without  almost  certain  destmo* 
tion,  to  have  carried  the  citadel  sword  in  hand,  as  he  found  that  before 
his  men  oould  reach  the  foot  of  the  wall  or  the  barricaded  positions, 
they  would  probably  have  been  exposed  to  five  fires  firom  the  besiege<^ 
which,  at  a  moderate  computatimi,  would  have  cotoffone  half  of  his  men. 
His  cavalry,  besides^  on  accountof  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  have 
been  of  little  use  in  an  asaauk;  and  as,  under  such  oircamstanoes,  an«t* 
tack  was  considered  impracticable,  tiie  duke  retired  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
evening  to  make  the  neoetoaiy  preparations  for  a  uege.  While  deliber- 
ating on  the  expedie^y  of  making  an  attack,  some  of  the  volunteers  ap- 
peared to  be  very  zealous  for  it,  but  on  being  informed  that  it  belonged 
to  them  as  volunteers  to  lead  the  way,  thc^y  became  extremely  pacific, 
and  heartily  approved  of  the  duke's  proposal  to  defer  the  attempt  till  a 
more  seasonable  opportunity.* 

Had  the  earl  of  Mar  been  apprised  in  due  time  of  Mackintosh's  ad- 
vance upon  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  duke  of  Argyle's  departore  from 
Stirling,  he  would  probably  have  marched  towaitls  Stirling,  and  might 
have  crossed  the  Forth  above  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  without  any  very 
serious  opposition  from  the  small  force  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  he  refceived  the  intelligence  of  the  brigadier's  movement  too  late  to 
make  it  avaiUible,  had  he  been  inclined ;  and  it  appears  that  he  had  re- 
solved not  to  <^08S  the  Forth  till  joined  by  General  Gordon's  detach- 
ment.f  The  earl  considered  the  march  from  Haddington  to  Leith  ''an 
unlucky  mbtake  ;":|:  but  he  had  really  no  cautfe  to  complain. 

On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  the  duke  of  Argyle  gave  orders  for  the 
removal  of  some  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  castle  to  Leith,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  an  assault  upon  the  citadel  the  following  morning 
with  the  whole  of  his  force,  including  the  dragoons,  which  he  had  re«> 
solved  to  dismount  for  the  occasion.  But  he  was  saved  the  necessity 
of  such  a  hazardous  attempt  by  the  insurgents  evacuating  the  place  the 
^ame  night.  Old  Borlum,  seeing  no  chance  of  obtaining  possession  of 
Edinburgh,  and  considering  that  the  occupation  of  the  citadel,  even  if 
tenable^  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  employ  such  a  lai^e  body 
of  men  in  its  defence,  had  resolved,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
duke,  to  abandon  Ihe  place,  and  to  retrace  his  steps  without  delay,  and 
with  all  the  secrecy  in  his  power.     Two  hours  before  his  departure,  he 

•  Rae,  p.  263.  f  Letter  to  Mr  Forster,  2l8t  October,  1715.  %  Letter  from 

Mar  to  Vi<icount  Kenmure,  dated  from  the  camp  at  Perth,  October  21,  1715. 


af»ia btai mtom Uw Fntli with ^tepotehei  to  tte'  eari  of  Mar,- gfvfnjgf 
him  a  detail  of  hia  prooeediags  sinoe  faia  laadSag^and  infomiiiii}  trim  of  )nti 
ioAeiitioB  to  FetifOit  •  To  deoem  tba-nea^ofAwar  wMok  lay  at  aMohar  id 
tka  Roadf)  ho  oawedaevoffalahota  to  be  fired  si  die  baal  wbidi  eanried 
the  de^tatohca  after  her  dtynttwe  from  the  harbour^  whiefa  had  the  deu 
aired  eiaet^  aa  the  ofiiocaa  iiii  commBod  of  the  MpOf  thinhing  the  boat 
had  /sone  fHend»  of  the  govemmeiii  an  heard^<  afowed  her  to  ptarrae  hen 
course  vkhouft  obatruetion* 

.  At  nine  o'clock,  at  Di|^^  wtry  thiag  being  in  readinen,  Maokintosh). 
favoured  by  the  darknew  of  the  night  and  low  water»  left  the  oitada^ 
aeoretly»  and  pmaoing  hia  oouvse  along  the  beach*  craaiMd»  without 
obaervation^  theaaoall  rivulet^  which  naaa  through  the  harbour.  aiiloW' 
watery  and  which  waa  then  about  kae^  deep»  and.  paasii^  .the  point  ofi 
the  pier>  puisuad  his  route  aouth-eastiward  aAang  the  sauda  of  Leiith*.  .  Ai 
hia  departurOf  Maokintoah  waa  obliged  to  leuTo  About  fiwty  meu  behind 
hiin»  who  haYing  made  too  firee  with  the  brandy  which  had  been  found 
in  the  cuatom-houae,  wera  not  in  a  oondition  to  march*  Theae^  with 
some  atragglan  who  iag^d  behiB<^  were  afterwards  token  priaoneia  by. 
a  detachment  of  Argyle'a  forces>  which  abM  captored  some  baggage  and 

aintnnnitioQw 

On  arriying  near  Musselburghy  the  inanrgents  were  fired  i^n  by 
iMime  persons  on  hors<iback  frona  the  aiyoining  end  of  the  tawn»  'but 
without  receiving  any  ipjuiy*  This  ciraumstance*  as.  it  made  the  H%h«* 
landers  look  upon  every  horseman  as  an  eqatnj^  waa  productive  of » 
melancholy  aocident,  whi^  befel  Alexander  Mallooh  of  MutrieshiU»  who* 
had  just  joined  the  rebels.  This  gentlemaUfi^while  riding  on  horsebaek, 
was  challenged  by  a  Highlander  in  Craelio,  and  being  unable  to  answer 
himi  was  instantly  shot  dead  upon  the  spot  by  the  int^rogator.  Mack-< 
intosh,  who  could  not  fiul  to  feel  grieved  at  thia  unfortanato  aeddent, 
waa  in  too  great  haste  to  spend  time  in  the  rites  of  sepultore,  and  think-* 
ing  probably  that  the  money  about  the  person  of  the  deceased  was  in 
better  keeping  with  him  than  with  any  friend  of  the  government,  he 
Impropriated  about  sixty  guineas,  which  he  found  in  the  pockets  of  the 
deceased,  and  left  the  cprpse  behind*  A  similar  accident  occurred  after 
they  had  advanced  a  mile  from  Musselburgh,  where,  alarmed  by  some 
firing  in  front,  a  rear  party  fired  upon  the  ftx>nt  and  killed  a  se^eant 
belonging  to  Mar*s  regiment,  and  a  common  soldier. 

The  Highlanders  continued  their  march  during  the  night*  and  ar- 
rived at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, at  Seaton-House,  the  seat  of  the  eaii  of  Wintoun,  who  had  already 
joined  the  Viscount  Kenmure,  where,  during  the  day,  they  were  joined 
by  a  small  party  of  their  friends,  who  had  crossed  the  Frith  some  time 
after  the  body  which  marched  to  Leith  had  landed,  and  who,  from  having 
disembarked  fiuther  to  the  eastward,  had  not  been  able  to  reach  their.com* 
panions  before  their  departure  for  the  capital.  As  soon  as  the  duke 
of  Argyle  heard  of  Mackintosh's  retreat,  and  that  he  had  taken  up  a 


posLtiop  in  Sei^PD-JtIf)U8^»  ?yhicb  ifw  encompf^ssef)  by,  n  yery  stroog; 
i^d  i^igh.stpne  w^l4:b|e.  resolved  tfffdh^w  him  aad  besif^  hi|n  in  his 
^^^.w,ftuartei:s,  ..,Tqr)yoi)k  ^me  fcai^cui  apd.iof^rtar^  wl^ich  ^e^jvit^ded 
^  i;WOye  fro^i  ihp  cattle  yf  .j^4u|l>iirg;h^  he  len^  ap  ezprew  to  .Stirling 
fo^,^iiiq  gwpuew.€|n.d  b^[iii>ard^^^»;  a^d»  in  Uj^e^m^time,  deqiatobed  a 
<je^phine<4  pf  dra$o«^  a^d  ^  jbpdy  of  tq^i^^  hor^e.  i^o,  r^pnqltra 
the  enemy  and  watch  their  motions.  But  the  dvH^e  of  ^^fgy}^  was  pre- 
Ijcnjted  from  cvryipghis,  d^iga  flypwwft  Sef^tpn-jkous^  into  .^zeci^tion, 
by  i:e9eiviQg^intel|ig<?nceth^t  Mar  was  ndv^cipg  nppn  3tii'li^g  wjth  the 
ujtentJon  0^  ciyssij^^p  );hp  Forth, ,    ^ 

Being  appri9^,  .by  the  receipt,  pf  Mackintosh^  despatch  from  Leith^ 
of  ithA  Pcig9dier*s  4^ign  tP.  marcl|  ta  the  sp^Uv  Mar  hitd  reifol^v^».with 
this  view  principally  of  fapjlHating  his  retreat  ^opi  J^lihy  to  make  a 
ipovement  uppn  Stirling,  and  thereby  indnce.  the  duke  of  Aigyle  to 
return  to  Uie  camp  in  the  Bark  with  the  troops  whic^  he  had  carried  to 
Edinburgh.  Mar,  accordingly,  left  Perth  on  Monday  the  seventeenth 
of  October^  and  General  Whitham,  the  comm^der  of  the  royalist 
forces  at  Stirling  in  ^rgyle's  absence,  having  on  the  prey^us  day  re- 
ceived ^potice  of  Mar's  intention,  immediately  sent  an  express  to  the 
duke  begging  \kim  to  return  to  Stirling  immediately,  and  bring  back  the 
forces  be  had  taken  with  him  to  Edinburgh.  The  express  reached 
Edinburgh  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  duke>  aban- 
doning his  design  upon  Seaton-hpusci  left  Edinburgh, for  Stirling  about 
noon  on  Monday,  leaving  beheld  him  qnly  a  hundred  dragoons  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  under.  General  Wightman.  The  duke  ar- 
rived at  Stirling  about  eight  o^clock  at  night,  and  was  informed  that 
Mar  was  to  be  at  Dunblane  next  morning  with  his  whole  army,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  ten  thousand  men.* 

The  arrival  of  nis  Grace  was  most  .opportune,  for  ]Vlar  had  in  fact  ad- 
vanced the  same  evening,  with  all  his  horse,  to  Dunblane,  little  more  than 
six  miles  from  Stirling,  and  his  foot  were  only  a  short  way  off  fit>m  the 
latter  place.  Whether  Mar  would  havp  really  attempted  the  passdge'of 
the  Forth  but  for  the  intelligence  he  received  next  morning,  Is  vei^ 
problematical ;  but  having  been  infomled  early  on  Tuesday  of  the' 
duke^9  return,  and  of  the  arriVnA  of  Evans's  regiment  of 'dragobiiii' 
from  Ireland,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Perth.  In  a  letter  wMch  h^ 
H^pte  to  Mr  Forster  fh)m  Perth  on  the  twenty-ftrst  of  'O^tob^r 
after  alluding  to  the  information  he  had  recdved,  he  gives  as  an'l^-' 
ditionat  reason  for  this  determination,  tliat  he  had  feftf  Perth'  beflnf^ 
provisions  could  be  got  ready  for  his  army,  and  that  he  fbiu/d"aD  ifi^ 
country  about  Stirling,  where  he  meant  to  pass  the  Forth,  's6  ^firely 
exhausted  by  the  enemy  that  he  could  find  nothing  to  ihibsist '  np6JfI* 
Besides,  from  a  letter  he  had  received  fh>m  General  Gordon,  hk  fbiiifdf 
the  tatter  6ould  not  possibly  join  him  that  wecic,  andhe  could  fiot'thliiil 
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of  passing  the  Forth,  under  the  circumstances  detailed,  till  jofned  hy 
fiitan.  Under  these  difficuTties,  and  having  accomplished  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  liis  march,  by  withdrawing  the  duke  of  Arg^'le  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  friends  in  Lothian,  he  had  thought  Ht,  he  observes,  to  march  back 
from  Dunblane  to  Auchterarder,  and  thence  back  t6  Perth^  there  to  waft 
for  Gordon  and  (he  earl  of  Seafbrth,  where  he  had  accordmgly  arriveii 
on  the  preceding  night; 

'Mackintosh,  in  expectation  probably  of  an  answer  to  his  despatch 
frbm  Leitb,  appeared  to  be  in  no  hiiri^  to  leave  Seaton-housc, 
where  his  men  fared  sumptuously  upon  the  b^st' which  the  neighbour- 
hood could  afford.  As  alt  communication  was  cut  off  between  him 
and  the  capital  by  the  hundred  dragoons  which  Argyle  had  left  be- 
hind, and  a  party  of  three  hundred  gentIemen>voIuhteers  Under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  patrolled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Seaton-house,  Mackintosh  was  in  complete  ignorance  of  Argyle's 
departure  from  the  capital,  and  of  Mar's  march.  This  was  fortunate, 
as  it  seems  probable  that  had  the  Brigadier  been  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  again  advanced  upon  the  capital  and  might 
have  captured  it.  During  the  three  days  that  Mackintosh  lay  in  Seaton- 
house,  no  attempt  was,  of  coursie,  made  to  dislodge  him  from  his  posi- 
tion, but  he  was  subjected  to  some  petty  annoyances  by  the  volunteers 
and  dragoons,  between  whom  and  the  Highlanders  some  occasional  shots 
were  interchanged  without  damage  on  either  side.  Having  deviated 
from  the  line  of  instructions,  Mackintosh  appears  to  have  been  anxious^' 
before  proceeding  south,  to  receive  from  Mar  such  new  or  additional 
directions  as  a  change  of  circumstances  might  require.  Mar  lost  no 
time  in  replying  to  Borlum*jB  communicatioui  and  on  Tuesday  the 
eighteenth  of  October  a  boat  was  descried  from  Seaton-house  making 
its  way  across  the  Frith  from  the  Fife  coast.  This  boat  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  oonmianders  of  the  men-of-war,  who  rightly  suspect- 
ing its  destination^  kept  up  a  fire  at  her,  but  by  keeping  far  to  wind- 
ward, she  escaped  and  arrived  safe  at  the  small  harbour  of  Port- 
Seaton.  This  boat,  the  same  that  carried  over  Mackintosh's  despatch, 
brought  an  answer  from  Mar,  desiring  him  to  march  immediately  to^ 
wards  England  and  form  a  junction  near  the  borders  with  the  English 
Jacobite  forces  under  Mr  Foraterj  and  those  of  the  south  cf  Scotland 
under  Lord  Kenmure*  On  the  same  day,  Mackintosh  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Mr  Forster,  requesting  him  to  meet  him  without  delay  at 
Kelso  or  (Joldstream.* 

To  give  effect  jko  these  instructions.  Mackintosh  leii  Seaton-house  next 
momingi  and  proceeded  across  the  country  towards  Lohgformachus, 
which  he  reached  that  night  Doctcur  Sinclair,  Uie  proprietor  of  Her- 
mandston-house,  had  incurred  the  Brigadier's  displeasure  by  hb  treat- 
ment of  the  laird  of  Keith,  to  revenge  which  he  threatened  to  bum 
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Sinclair's  mansion  in  passing  it  on  lu9  wi^  southi  but  lie  was  prevented 
from  carrying  his  threat  into  execution  by  the  entreaties  of  Mr  Miller 
of  Mugdrum,  major  of  his  regiment,  and  Mr  Menzles  of  Woode^d. 
He,  however,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  house,  a  mandate  which 
they  obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacri^.  When  Major»Genera1  Wight- 
man  heard  of  Mackintosh's  departure,  lie  marched  from  'Edinburgh 
with  some  dragoons,  militia  and  volunteers,  and  took  pofisessioo  of 
Seaton-house.  After  demolishing  the  wall  which  surrounded  it,  he  re-' 
turned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  evening,  carrying  along  with  hiin  some 
Highlanders  who  had  lagged  behind  or  deserted  from  Mackintosh  6tk  his 
march.* 

Mackintosh  took  up  his  quarters  at  Longformachus  during  the  night, 
and  continued  his  march  next  morning  to  Danse,  where  he  Arrived 
during  the  day  and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  Here  Mackintosh 
halted  two  days^  and  on  the.  morning  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-seooud  6t 
October,  set  out  on  his  march  to  Kelso,  the  appointed  place  of  rendez- 
vous, whither  the  Northumbrian  forces  under  Porster  were  marchfng 
the  same  day«  Sir  William  Rennet  of  Grubbet  and  his  friends  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  these  two  bodies,  left  the  town  the  preceding  night, 
and,  after  dismissing  their  followers,  retired  to  Edinburgh.  The  united ' 
forces  of  Forster  and  Kenmure  entered  Kelso  about  one  o'clock  on 
Saturday.  The  Highlanders  had  not  then  arrived,  but  hearing  that 
they  were  not  far  off,  the  Scottish  cavidry,  to  mark  their  r^pect  fbr  the* 
bravery  the  Highlanders  had  shown  in  crossing  the  Frith,  marched  otit 
as  &r  as  Ednam  bridge  to  meet  them,  and  accompanied  them  into  the 
town  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  amidst  the  martial  sounds 
of  bagpipes.  The  forces  under  Mackintosh  now  amounted  to  fourteen 
hundred  foot  and  six  hundred  horse ;  but  a  third  of  the  latter  consisted^ 
of  menial  servants. 

The  following  day,  being  Sunday,  was  entirely  devoted  by  the  Jaco* 
bites  to  religious  (jluties.  Patten  the  historiap  of  tl^e  insurrection,  ah' 
episcopal  minister  and  one  of  their  chaplains,  ii^  terms  of  instructions 
from  Lord  Kenmure,  who  had  the  command  of  the  troO]^  while  ik 
Scotland,  preached  in  the  morning  in  the  Great  church  of  Kdao^  for- 
merly ihe  abbey  of  David  the  First,  to  a  mixed  cbngregation  of  catho- 
lics, presbyterians  and  episcopalians,  from  Deuteronomy  xxi.  I7.^^«  Thd' 
right  of  the  first-born  is  his.'f  The  prayers  on  this  occKsi6n  wer« 
read  by  Mr  Button,  formerly  alluded  to.  In  the  afternoon  TSv 
William  Irvine,  an  old  Scottish  episcopalian  minister,  chsplain  to  thfe 
earl  of  Camwath,  reltd  prayers  and  delivered  a  sermon  foU  of  exhdrta- 
tions  to  his  hearers  to  be  zealous  and  steady  in  the  cause  of  the  Cht^vab* 

*  Patten,  p.  SO,    Afupala  of  Omrge  I.  p,  1Q1» 
t  **  AH  th«  Ifucdi  tiui  were  protestanto,  with  a  vast  muliiti^de  of  people,  att^ded  :  It 
wae  very  agreeable  to  see  how  decently  and  reverently  the  very  common  Hfghlandeiv 
behaved,  and  answered  the  responses  according  to  the  Rubrlck,  to  the  shame  of  many 
that  pretend  to  more  polite  breeding."^ Fatten,  p.  40. 
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lier.  This  discourse,  be  afterwards  told  his  colleague,  Mr  Patten,  he 
had  formerly  preached  id  the  Highlands  about  twe&t}'  six  years  biefore 
in  presence  of  Lord  Viscount  Dundee  and  his  anny« 

Next  morning  the  Highlanders  were  drawn  Up  in  the  church-yard^ 
imd  thence  marched  to  the  market-cross  with  colours  flying,  drums 
beating,  and  bagpipes  playing.  They  there  formed  a  cirde  round  the 
lords  and  gentlemen.  Within  this  circle  another  was  formed  of  the 
gentlemen  volunteers.  Silence  being  enjoined,  and  a  trumpet  sounded, 
Seaton  of  Barnes,  who  claimed  the  vacant  title  of  earl  of  Dunfermline, 
read  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  Chevalier,  as  James  VIII.  lawful 
king  over  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  After  finishing  the  proclama- 
tion, he  read  the  manifesto  quoted  in  the  conclusion  of  last  chapter,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  people  with  loud  acclamations  shouted,  "  No 
union  I  no  malt-ta^  t  no  salt-tax.'^  When  this  ceremony  was  over, 
the  Highlanders  returned  to  their  quarters.* 

The  insurgents  remained  three  days  in  Kelso,  which  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  searching  for  arms  and  plundering  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  loyalists  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  took  possession  of  some 
pieces  of  cannop  which  had  been  brought  by  Sir  William  Bennet  from 
Hume  Castle  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  which  had  formerly  been 
employed  to  protect  that  ancient  strong-hold  against  the  attacks  of  the 
English.  They  also  seized  some  broad  swords  which  they  found  in  the 
churchi  and  a  smalt  quantity  of  gunpowder.  Whilst  at  Kelso,  Mack- 
intosh seized  the  public  revenue,  as  was  hb  uniform  custom  in  every 
town  through  which  he  passed. 

During  their  stay  at  Kelso,  the  insurgents  seem  to  have  come  to  no 
determinatioB  as  to  future  operations ;  but  the  arrival  of  General  Car- 
penter with  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  a  regiment  of  foot,  at 
Wooler,  forced  them  to  resolve  upon  something  decisive.  Lord  Ken- 
murcj  thereupon,  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  According  to  the  opinions  of  the  principal  ofiicers, 
there  were  three  ways  of  proceeding.  The  first,  which  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  earl  of  Wintoun,  was  to  march  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, to  reduce  Dumfries  and  Glasgow,  and  thereafter  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  western  dans,  under  General  Gordon,  to  open  a  com- 
muaicatioB  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  threaten  the  duke  of  Argyle*s 
rear.  The  second  was  to  give  battle  inunediately  to  General  Car- 
penter, who  had  scarcely  a  thousand  men  under  him,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  consisted  of  newly  raised  levies,  who  had  never  seen  any 
service.  This  plan  was  supported  by  Mackintosh,  who  was  so  intent 
upon  ity  that,  sticking  his  pike  in  the  ground,  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  stir,  but  would  wait  for  General  Carpenter  and  fight  him,  as  he  was 
sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  beating  him.  The  last  plan,  which 
was  that  of  the  Northumberlsmd  gentlemen,    wbs  to  march   directly 

•  Fiuicti,  p.  49. 
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throttgh  Ciuubeiiaad  and  Westmoreland  into  -  Laocashire,  where  tbe 
Jaeobka  interest  iras  rerf  ^w&tBaly  and  whdre  tkey>«xpecled  .to  be 
joinedby  gveainmnberrof  ihe  people.  .  Old  Boilum-iiras jtros^y  •p- 
'flMed  to  thisTiewi  end  pointed  outthe  risk  which  they  would  nu^  il 
met  by  «n^«)ppoaing  ioEoe«  which  they  might  calculate  upon,,  while 
General  Carpenie^  was  left  in  their  rear.  He  4N)nteiided«  that  if  .they 
sttoeeeded  in  defe{itii|^<  GaipeMieri . they  iwaiild  «oon  be  ^iible -io  fight 
any  «ther  ttoop8|«*-4;hat  if  €ai9>enter,:shouhl  beat  themj  they  had 
dhnasdy  aiivaiieed  fo  eoough>)  and-  that  they  would  be  betti^  able, 
in  the  eveal  o£  ai^reversa^  to  shtil  for  tbemaeives  ki  Seotiaad  than  in 
Engkuidk*"  .  :  ^    ..  •■    - 

•  Either  o£the  two^.^tsi^nentioQed  ^^stwas  fiiv  pceferable  |U>  the  last, 
evdn  bed  'tbe.itmops.  been. disposed. ^ to  adopt  iit  bulk  .the^  avemien  of 
the.  Highlanders^  1  from  diffemol  considemtiensi  to  ar«smpaign  in  Eag* 
laudy  was  almost  tasopen^bk;  and  iM^ixig)«<KmM.in9i:lQfmoi«8tr^ 
the  .i&tttity .  of^  the-,  NortlMimberkind  J«ool^te0»'  than  ta  ku^  under 
these  eirevAistAne^  upon  .marehUig  into  .Sioghmd^  Sfut  they  per- 
tina«io\iisly  adiiened^  to  their,  opinion^  4iic)y  by«dQingis<v  msiy  be  truly 
said,  toi  hftvfl  ruJA^d  the  causci.  which  they  had  combined  fto  support.  As 
theroom^^^iyitivcj^  small;  body  .of  troops  under  Argyle  was  the  only  force 
in  .  SoQtia^d  j&om  wlueb  the  insucgenta  hadr.any  th^  to  dreadi  their 
•whei^  attflntionshp^^ld  haw  been  dineelbedJn  the  first  pla^  t«^  that  body. 

whiobwmuH.nptt  haAre;with9t9Qd  tbe^combioed  at.ts^,9f ,tb^  forfses  which 

.the.rfb^ls  hsd  in  the.fieldy  iirhicb  ampunted  .ta/ibQut  aUteen  thousand 

men.     The  duke  of  Argyle  must  have  been  compelledr,  JUad  ^e  three 

.divisio^a  of  tb^.in8urgent,.army  made  i^i9imultaii«ptt8>xi^Yement  apon 

(^Klingy  ,to  b4ve.hai4vde4,a  Wtfey  and  the  resujit  rwa^ld. very  psobahly 

bftve.been  disaf^^us.to  lyis  arms*.    Had  such,  an  event  o^csen^rred^.^e 

^osu^ents  wouldf.hajYe  immi^ately.  beeome  masters  of  .the  . whole  of 

.Sp9t}andi  and  woold^sooiBiiiaive  b«eo  in  ;a  l^opdition  to  hura  caixied  the 

urar  4nto  £ngbw»d  witfii,ev6iy,hapQ<>C.fmo6ss. .  ,  ..  v . 

•  V  Aip^t^  eq[irf)i8i9n.,aQd  peipl^ij^y  poo^iQued,  ]a^,thes«  difter^^e^ 
of  eptmiQA)  a  jsort  of  m^ivim  <K>ui>e  .was  uk  ^e,.mean^iii|Aresplyed  ]sppp> 
.tfU  the  ehie^  of*  the  .army  c^puld  reconcile  thWt .divisions* .  The  plan 
agreed  upon.w^  that  41^y:Sh€|^Wr«^'ayoi4.Sf>im«^djiate  9;e9»pQm 
witk  Gveneral  Cf^rpeat^r, .  decamp  (r^m -Kelson  ^d.  prooecid^al^og  the 
border  in  asoutb-we^erly  disfu$^on  ^w^s  Jedburgh;  i^^  40(|at4i9g 
lyi.ani  iTbuisday.  the  twenty^A^v^nth  day  pf  OctPbiei^  .the  iiwiiiigeiits 
flocei^ded  on  their  P^vsk*  .  The  disagi;eemeat  .w,hieh  i|ad.|aken..]dfNPe 
bad  eooled  th^  miUAary  fi^outr  and  a  feeling  pf  dread>  .«Ath0.  idea  jof 
being  attacked  by  Carpenter's  force>  soon  began  to  display  itself. 
Twice,  on  the  march  to  Jedburgh,  were  they  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm* 
by  mistaknlg  a  party  of  their  owa  ne&  for  the  troops  of  General  Car- 
penter,    The  mistake  being  soon  discovered,  In  the  first  instance*  little 

*  Annals  of  Sd  yMr  of  George  1.  p^  ItS.    PMUm,  p;  53^  64,  «&<  • 
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'^disorder  eniaei  i  tet Jtheiast  orMsdnmMlf  obafii8iiMt»>  aiid>ildkU[||i^'4ii- 
hibited  >tto  flffeel*  oC  ffMV,  e9«n  wfm/'nfKtutB  mMsrwhaDi  kiNkmig 
'<iDder4i'tMipomt9idtptetfdi)li.  The  horae^piQeededthefcoli  aiMhsv- 
rifted  at  JedbHifll^  «^i6a^  the*: litter  werd  ^tt^istant  twouaef  4irom' d^B 
town.  A'paity  of  thtfilbH  1i4ilchJiia«^hae»>ieiit«^'^1^ 
'obierred  by  their'  iiai»^  body^^^  triMii  ^on  tfaw^hlj^ki  'VMuI  ibM<reeti 
Kisko  and  Jedburgh^  c«<Miig  ^^iifbo^'Mi^'tfMu^  i^^|fh«,  trliioh  Ittkig^flgtio 

mg-  tb0  %ttpp<»t  ai'  the*  h«ra0.  J^L^rA  iKeilttfttt^^  ]MgyH«r  SfacfctaMh, 
and  tbe^eth^r  priiMsipd  tfflfoers,*  wdrd'»tAiidiB§^togethei*^h«a'thii^itnM- 
sage  was  delivered ;  but  being  nttered  very  indistinctly  by  fhimmMk* 
ger/a  genlleMiatl  )Miies«tit«(in!iMM4og'tbal  Lord  Lhniley»  #hb^0MMiiind- 
edthe  light-hdve  of  Noi^iftb^flttdrhad 'attaefc^iha  IHighiAnden, 
inslantly^iMiintad-hfia  hone^  and  gallop  tbroiigh:theirtt«oti^ii1l^uth% 

•atoady  «<Moaii«^ -genltMQiS'aMtnir  Lmiday  is'-ttpoli  thb-fiMlr'caltift^ 
them  tb'fiiAciiir  ''ThS»tmmJ^  tbel  utmost  oeniHetM- 

tiOD  amon^'tle  hots^  to^me<'«f  trtienir'^<»'tttt  apjsnrehtoi^a  of  b«fag 
ifiiUleiiritioaeM,  t«rt)^e  oocfamies  fhMH  their  hat^  #Me  oiAkets  abse<Md- 
ed  a*d  eotioealed  thetnael^es  {ntha'ttofit  «eeret  plaees-  ki'^tho'  town. 

'The  gre^ei*  -pfirfi'  b^M^v^i  ttotet^  thetf  htfM«^  ^atid<  Wietti  ou^  «o 
johi  «h«>lbot^,  bM^^'saanded-weye"  fiisny-eVea'  of  tiietfe/at^^li^id^a 

'  Of 'eneoQi^t^Htfgift^^g<yfi^lintfiil'ft>t^,'  "that;  ac^M^^to^'Ond  if#i4t^ 
thi§y  wept  like 'cMkh^.f  ''  If  tli}'%tetetteM  b^irdlilbillidod^'thie^tt^te 
ftffly  iMe<^ed  fheir'chhiiit^iei'  by  tMe  g^lahi  defl^iic^  dM^  aft^ards 

'made 'aft  Pi^tOlll''  "'         .:.•-;    -^  *    :....  f  —     '       .  i  f   Ki 

■    Jn^tead  ^ 'advatmiftg 'upon  Jf^tihigh,  as  they  miippfosed  Carpenti^r 

wocnd  fiilte'done/  the  itiborgetttif*  aseertaiaed  thbt  he  bad  feken  a  dflT- 

'fth-ei^ 'dh^Mtioii 'hi'enteiteg'l$eotliaid,and'  tHa^^mn  tbc^  r^iadiVe 

'poftitiotts,  they  w«re  eonsiderably  id  advarii^  of  liiib  in  tb«tyropo»ed 

Mute  k)lo  Ettglsoid*    The  English  offioers  <heteut»cki  agldli  nrg^'tti^r 

views  in  counciU  and  insisted  apoathem  wifb^neh  ^iahMtttetfs,  thiit  Ofd 

BoHuttft  was  itidaeied,  thoagh  with'  great  tblhcCanee^  and  not  ttttil(lMKvery 

high  w^tds  ha^  beiftn  c»[obfcai^|ed|  to  yi^kt;     P^e)[MUrtit€fry -to  erosshi^g  the 

•Bordeia,  they  despatched  one  Caplahi  Hhnftot  (whO|  (torn  followiii^  the 

'  pP6^iii&6ii  Of  a  MM-4^tit»  ^  the  Beirders^  was  well  aeq^aiiited  wHh  the 

tteighbidurkig  o6tant^,)  ai^re^  the  hiO^'tofffotide  quarters  ibr  the  ahfly 

111  Korth  tyaedalei  but  he  bad  riot  (iroeeeded  Ibr,  when  to  Oi^r  Wim 

*s^ttttilter  him  eoatiteftnaadhtg  his  rniirch,'  ftr  eonsequenee  of  a  itfuthiy 

'ambAlgf  the  Higfalabidevs,  who  #efesed  to  maf«h  infe^  Bfiglaiid.    The 

^'^Et^lish  h^rsei  aftej<  eapdstulsihigf  with  th^m,  Hbteat^ked  toiturroui^d 

.'  I J i  .  >  '<  '  •  .J    I'll',.     "  T    /  .        in.  Kn^^  ,  ■  i 

'.  I  U  (N  tinfuter  t|wfc-JPatt»ii,.w|>o;wai«a»|M  witpwjn,i<  <Hw4.|m.»>  thi». a>i>t»y»  .He 
M)v,  that  aJlhough  Uie  hone  were  put  into  the  "  utmost  oonBtematioV'  th^r,  nerertheless, 
**  not  being  discouraged  lo  as  to  abandon  t&eir  felloWft,  they  all  mounted  Oieir  horses  liiid 
marched  out  to  reliere  their  friends."  He  adds,  that  on  the  mistake  being  discorered, 
they  returaedlo  theii;  quaitsB  **  W9n»  frfghted-than  hmt'*  .  / 
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t 

tb^m  ^d. compel  themifx  maroh;  but  Mackintotb  iofermed  tbtni  4baft 
he  would  noi  aUoiv  hi»,  men  t«  be  to.  troatod,  'and  tbe  Highkoderi 
th^msehres  deijfwii^  the  tbrest,  gaiva  thtm  t»UBd6M*li^  4lMkt  IIh^ 
wpuld  jresist  tba  aAtempt-t 

TiiB  det«rm&afek>ii«  ,op  tbe  past  of  tlie  ti jfhhmlenf  not  t*  miwch  ioM 
EogLand,  «^g0i^  theiSngliflhTfeniUaiieii ;  hubu  Aey;  mm  m  kapeit 
of  jiiidiidiig  thair  ^Bortbeiu-.aliio>.itOiifnlar  tatottheii' >miv%  UMjr^oo** 
s^i^jtcid  to  irajtva  Hmr  ranihitiaB  m  Ihf  moitfitiawH  and^^  AUtmil  o9m^ 
^nj^tbib  umj  1^,  Jedbuigb  on  ib0  tmnnty-fnuith  of  Outeber  £^r  iUwkJkk 
4.  jtowfi  .on  the  ScottUb  udte-^f 'tbe  boi>def»  ^jynpg  Abo«t.4eo  mitai  ioiithh! 
if^fvoniLJodbu^.  During  tbeiratay  At.ibeltitterplaoiaytthe-Hii^ 
]^der»  ,wef«»  prayid<id  .with.a  aupidjF  of  rafwntfc  leyj^drnpoii  tba  iabaWr 
taatiy  aooordU^  la.thAtr.refp«ctiYe  abilities  under  tbe  ii«ipaetJO»of  tbe 
■uigwtrate^*  WbUe.oa  tiie  nMU(ob.to;HQairieb»  «  A'eab.n^^ 
014 aoKxag tb« AigbUnden^  vbo,  lutp^etiag: tbat theioarata to  EogSaod 
waa  atiU'  ipeaoiTed  .^p^Ui  flopnratod  (boiiseb^a  fh>ni  Ihe  Mmt  of  tbe* 
army,  and ^Oiiffg  up  to.  tbo . lop.  of  a  risii^.  giKuaid  on  Haiwiektn#Ofi: 
grouudad  their  araui«  daolaringi  ataane  time*  tha^  altbowghitbey  i^pre 
deWnaiaed  iioti  to  niatob  Iota  .  £ngiaiidi  they  ««re  inead^  to  fi^  tbt- 
en^^aay  Oft  ^ScotUrii }  grounds  SbouU  liMrcMala  of  tfaia  at mof  <fef^ei  toi 
fei^d  Uieovagaiaat  QavpfBntex^a.,jEoroe%  they -propoA^  i^reeablj  to  tbe. 
earl  of  Wintoun'fl  adviee^  dther  to  narcb^  through  the  west  of  Seotland- 
aod  join  the ebmaunder  GeAeral  Qordeni*  hy  croaaiwgthe  Eoftb.ab^ve 
Stirlii^,  OP  to  ooropera^  with  tho  earl  of  IMUr,  by  iaUing  up^m  fh^ 
duke  of  Argyle'a  rear,  while  Mar  huqself  should  assail  him  in  fropV 
But  tbe  English  officers  would  listen  to  none  of  tbeea  propositionfy.,and 
again  Uireatened  to  sucround  them,  with  the  boiae  and  foi;ce.tbem  to 
mareh*  The  Highlauders,  pxaaperated  at  this  menace^jeocked  tbeir 
pistols*  and  told  their  imprudent  collei^es  that  if  tbey  wese  to  be  i^iade 
a  sacrifice^  tbey  would  prefer  beiqg  destroyed  in  their  own  countQr*  .  By 
the  interposition  of  the  earl  of  Wintoun  a  reconciliation  waa  eiecied,  af)<l 
the  insurgents  resumed  tbeiir  march  to  Havick»  oa  the  understanding, 
that  the  Highlanders  should  not  be  again  required  to  march  into  Eag-> 
land^t 

The  insurgents  passed  the  night  at  Hawick>  during  wiiich  the  xxuui^ 
of  the  Highlanders  was  put  to  the  test»  by  the  appearance  of  a  per^  of 
horse,  which  was  observed  patroling.  in  their  front  by  their  advanped-. 
posts.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  the  HighlaxMlers  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  and  forming  themselves  in  very  good  order  by  moonlight,  waitod- 
with  firmness  the  expected  attack;  but  the  affair  turned  out  a  fidse 
alarm,  purposely  got  up,  it  is  believed,  by  the  English  commanders,  ta 
try  how  the  Highlanders  would  conduct  themselvea»  should  an  enemy 
appcar.j:     At  Hawick  a  quantity  of  cockades,  consisting  of  blue  and 

• 
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White  rtbboOSf  > wil0  •  m«d«  ^  foir-  the'  Sfeoicb;  to  dfetbgtiUh  them  Ma  the 
EnglM  loiilurgMtd^  mho  n^ims  red  and  wlute^odtaded.*  -  NexttitoniiDg, 
faeiBg Simdftyf  tto thirtiethof  October,  the  labels mtetOttd fttm Hawick 
to  Langholm,  about  which  time  Geoeral  Carpenter  eAteted  Jedbnrghl 
Th0y>ttnpif^^t>Lasgbolmitt  the  evening,  amd^witH  t&e  view,  it  ia  snp- 
poftdi  0tamMng  Dismfriea,  tiey  sent  ibF«iu*d  td  iBcetefedftD,  dtrribg 
thenighly  ardetschmdntoffottr^andradherae,  under  the  eari  of  CUtrn^ 
w«lh,  for  the  pm^Kwa  oikH^Ml^  u]^  Datafiiee  till  th^  fbotshonld  cbme  np: 
This  detachment  airfii^  el  Etdelbdiaa  befbre  day-flight,  knd,  Met'Hi 
ahoit  hahi' proceeded  in  fb^  direction  of 'Dumfries;  butth^y  bdd  not 
ad?aticed  fiiiv  when  they  were  met  by  an  expi^eas  twiit  n6tatt(f'AiA¥ 
friends  $t  J>omMes»  inib»^  them,  th^t  gi'eaA  pr^paratidna*  IkM 
betti^  madi^lbii  the  'defence  of  (he  tdwn.  The  earf  of  CaamwaCh  uaiAte^ 
diafeely  Ibrwarded  the  •e&presa  to  Langheim,  and,  fn  the  mean  time,  hiAlted 
his  men  on  Bbeket-rtdge,  antoor  in  the  neigiiboufhood  of  ficdelMiani 
tHI  fiiHher  orden.  Hie  mtpreiB  was  met  by  the  main  body  of  the  amy 
about  two  milea  weal  fifcm  Latighofan,  on  ita  marbh  to  Dmnfriea. 

The  iBlelllgenee  thna  «A>nt«yed,  vninlediately  <sreiited  another  adiism  in 
the'  army.  TM  Engliah,  who  hid  been  preYluIed  upon^  fi^om  the  advan^ 
tagea  held  od  to  the  Jacobite  caafeo  by  the  captiM^  of  eueh  an  ntaportant 
pOBi  a$  DumfHei^  t^aooedetothe  pnq>Oaarii^  attaokin^it,  tiOwremimi!d 
their  or^ibal  intentiott  of  marching  into  Bogknd.  '  The  Highiandeta, 
on'  the  otber  hand,  inaiated  apon  matehbg  fnMMtly  upon  Dmnfrtea,  whieh 
they  i&lii>g0d  might  be  earil/taken^  aa  theite  wei^e  no  regufad*  Ibrcea  in  it 
It  was  in  vain  that  tiie  advocatea  of  tliSft  plan  urged  upon  the  Sngtlsh 
the  advanftigea  id  be  deriTed  Atom' the  poiseaaCon'of  a  place  so  conveni- 
ent sa  t)utiifiies  wlaa,  for  recdvmg  succours  firom  TVance  and  Ireland, 
and  for  keeping  up  a  eommuidcation  with  England  and  their  friends  ih 
the  west  of  Scotland.  It  was  to  no  purpose  Aey  Vere  assured,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  arais  and  a  good  supply  of  powder  in  th^ 
town,  which  they  might  secure;  and  that  th^  duke  of  Argyle,  whom 
they  appeared  to  dread,  was  in  no '  condition  to  iojufe  them,  as  he 
had  scarcely  two  thousand  men  under  him,  and  was  in  dady  'exj^cta- 
tion  of  being  attacked  by  tba  earl  of  Mar,  whose  fbroes  were  then  thrice 
as  iiumerous  ;.-^tlhese  an^  stmilaCr  Argutnetiis  ^ete  entirely  thrown  away 
i^otr  men  itrho  had  alseady  determfiled  at  dl  bsteards  to  adhere  to  their^ 
Mdolution  of  carrying  Ui'e  war  into  England.  To  latfuce  the  Scottish  cohi- 
diaiiders  to  concur  in  their  views,  they  pretended  that  they  had  received 
letters  from  their  friends  in  Lancashire  invftmg'them  thither,  and  assur- 
ing tti^  that  on  their  arrival  a  general  fastin^tton  would  take  places 
and  that  they  would  be  immedmiely  joined  by  twenty  thousand  men; 
afard  would  have  money  and  provinons  in  'Hbundaiice.  The  advantages 
iitti  speedy  nun^h  into  England  being  urged  with  extreme  earnestness 
by  the  English  ofiieers,  all  their  Soottish  associates,  with  the  exception 
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«f.tbe  earl  of  Wintoun^  at  last  eoaaentdd  to  try  the  chaneeB  of  wsf  on 
the  9oii  of  England.  Even  OM  Barhtm,  (wko,  at  tke  time  file  parties 
were  diaciuBiiig  tke  point  in  diipnte»  was  boiHy  engi^ed  at  a  distance, 
from  the  place  where  the  raaitt  body  had  halted  telrfnaMiig  a  pa^ 
Highlanders  from  deserting))  yielded  to  the  entveaiies  of  the  BnglMi 
officers^  and  exerted  all  his  iniuenoe  to  induce  his  men  to  foHow  Ms 
example*  By  the  ud  of  gresit  promises  and  mooeyy  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
Highlanders  were  prevailed  upon  to  foUow  the  fortunes  of  their  command- 
er, but  about  five  hundred  of  them  marobed  off  id  a^body  to  the  north. 
Before  they  reached  Clydesdale,  however^  they  were  almost  all  madepn- 
soners  by  the  country  people,  anfi  lodged  in  JBoL  The  earl  of  Wintomi. 
wbo  was  quite  opposed  to  the  measures  resolved  npoiiy  aleo  went  off  with 
bi^  adherenbi,  but  being  overtaken  by  a  messenger  who  was  despateiied 
aflier  him  to  remonstrate- with  him  for  abandoniog  his  fraends,  he  con- 
sented to  return,  and  immediately  rejoined  the  army.  When  over- 
taken, he  drew  up  his  horse,  and,  after  a  momentary  pause^  as  if  reAeet- 
ing  on  the  judgment  which  posterity  would  form  of  his  conduety  obsefved 
with  chiyalrous  feeling,  that  history  should  not  have  to  relate  ^  kim  that 
,  he.  deserted  King  James's  interest  or  his  eountry's  good,  but  wUlt  k 
deep  presentiment  of  the  danger  of  the  course  his  associates  were-  abo^t 
to  pursue,  he  added,  *'  You,"  addressing  the  messenger,  <'  or  any-m^ 
shsJl  kave  liberty  to  cut  these  (laying  hold  of  his  own  ears  aft  ha^poke) 
put  of  my  head,  if  we  do  not  aU  repeat  it." 

.  The  insurgents^  after  spiking  two  pieces  of  cannon  niiidi  they  had 
brought  from  Kelso,  immediately,  proceeded  on  their  march  brl^mg" 
land,  and  entered  Longtown  in  Cumberland  the  same  aigkt,  wkereihey 
were  joined  by  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent  to  Ecolefoohaa  Ike 
previous  night  On  the  following  day,  first  of  November,  they  marched 
to  Brampton^  a  small  market  town  in  Cumberlandi  where  they  pro- 
claimed the  Chevalier,  and  levied  the  excise  duties  on  malt  and  ale. 
Mr  Forster  now  opened  a  oommission  which  he  had  lately  received  from 
the  earl  of  Mar,  appointing  him  general  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Engr 
land.  As  the  men  were  greatly  fatigued  by  forced  marches,  baviqg 
marched  about  one  hundred  miles  in  five  successive  days,  they  took  ^p 
their  quarters  at  Brampton  for  the  night  to  refresh  themselves.  When 
General  Carpenter  heard  that  the  insurgents  had  entered  England,  Ife 
left  Jedburgh,  and  recrossing  the  hills  into  Northumberland,  threw 
himself  between  them  and  Newcastle,  the  seizure  of  which,  ke  erroneously 
supposed,  was  the  object  of  their  movement. 

Next  day  the  insurgents  marched  towards  Penrith,  on  approaching 
which  they  received  intelligence  that  the  potseeomUaius  of  Cumberland, 
amounting  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men,  headed  by  tlie  sherifi^  of  the 
county,. and  attended  by  Lord  Lonsdale  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had 
assembled  near  Penrith  on  the  line  of  their  march  to  oppose  their  ad- 
vance. Mr,  now  General  Forster,  sent  forward  a  party  to  reconnoitre, 
but  he  experienced  no  trouble  firom  this  immense  rustic  force,  wbteh 
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broke  up  and  dispersed  in  the  utmost  confiision  oo  hearing  of  the  approaeh 
of  the  recomioitering  paity^  Eatftan>  the  historian  «f  tiie  JiebeUkm,  who 
had  fi>nneriy  been  eurat*  of  Pemiifa;  atleniptefl,  at  Ihe  hoad.of  a-party 
of  horse,  to  intercept- his  superior^  the  bishop  of  Cairtisle,  bttt  his  lordship 
escaped.  The  intargeats  captured  moau^  hones  aftd  »4stgir  qaantity  of 
arms,  and  abotook  several  prisooess) who Mng soottreteaH^ eipressed 
their  <gfatitade  by  shouting,  ^Qod  m/ve  King' Jaifte^  ami  proper  his 
mereilbl  army  i"*  To  impress  tlie  InhiMtents  ef  Pekftfth*  wichr  a  fitvoor* 
aUe  idea  of  ^eir  strength  and  4isoipUike/4be  Insergetits  halted  npon  a 
moor  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  ttiey- formed  tbemsettes  hi  order  of 
battle,  and  thereafter  entered  the  town  iti  regtilartnarchlng'order.  '  The 
prine^  inhabitaats,  from  afi  apprehensioti  of  bttAg  pluttdeted,  iihowed 
great  attentioa  to  tfaenif  in  nstutm  for  which,  and  Ute  cbmfortable  eiiter- 
tainment- whidi  tlaey  rMciTed^  Ihey*  abstained  from  doing  any  act  trhich 
ooidd  give  oilteee^  They  however  raised,  accoMiilg  to  ctlstoift,  the 
eidse  And  other  pablkf  duttes.' 

Neat  d^^'the  InstiigeMs  marcAfed  to  A^pteby;  where,  as  hi  Penrith, 
they  piMlahsied  the  Chevalier  arid  i^ised  fbe  pubKc'  revenue.  After 
lialtiiig  two  days  at  this  tbWD)  ilhey  resutned  therf  march  on  the  tfhh  of 
November,  and  arrived  at  Kendal,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters 
kt  the  night  N^xt  mornings  being  Sunday,  they  decamped  fh>m  Ken- 
dal, snd  aiWr  a  sliort  mirdi  reached  Kirby  Lonsdale^  where,  after  pro- 
claiming the  Chevalier,  they  went  to  the  church  in  the  afternoon,  where, 
in  abs^C€(  of  the  parsoil,'Who  had  absednded,  Mr  Faten  i'ead  pra:yers. 
Thife  autiief  rehtte  a  singnter  instaact  of  Jacobite  zeal  on  (he  part  of  a 
gumkman  ^^  the  mume  of  Guin,  dr  Gwyn,  who  ebtered  the  churches 
whidi  lay  in  the  ro^ite  of  ihe  army  and  scratching  out  the  dame  of  Kmg 
Geofge  ftoas  the  prayer  books,  subslittf ted  that  of  die  Chevalier  in  its 
steAd»  in  a  manner  so  closely  i^BsenAling^the  print  that  the  alteration 
could  scarcely  be  perceived. 

The  insttt^gents  had  now  marched  through  two  populous  counties,  t>ut 
^ey  had  obtained  the  acoessbil  of  oidy  two  gentlemen  to  theif  rank«. 
"ITiey  would  probably  have  received  some  additions  in  Cumberiand  and 
Westmorelimd,  imd  n6t  preoatfCions  been  taken  by  the  sherifis  of  these 
counties  beforehand  to  secure  the  principal  Catholics  and  lodge  them  in 
the  castle  of  Carlide.  Despairifig  of  obtaining  any  considerable  aooes- 
Hon  of  ibroe,  sevthteeu  gentlemen  of  Teviotdale  had  left  the  aitny  at 
Api^eby,  and  the  Highlanders,  who  had  botii6  the  ^guto'of  the  march 
with  great  fortitude,  now  began  to  maxilftst  signs  6f  impatience  at  the 
dlsappolntmetit  they  felt  in  not  being  joined  by  large  bodies  of  men  as 
they  wcrfe  led'io  expect  Their  prospects,  however,  began  to  brighten 
by  the  arrival  tif  some  Lancashire  Catholic  gentlemen  and  their  servant! 
at  Kirby  Lbiisdale,  and  by  the  receipt  bf  intelligence  the  following  day, 
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wlwB^OB  their  marck  to  lMUiamtitr^iSbi^'(AmJmo6hiiKk^c§iMEKuMtt 
rdady  to  joih  tlmm,  jhkI  thattbe  OhevtUerlMal  bee&*fgvoefattm^at'Miiii«' 
cheater.)  TheiHigblandeis  «Kpr0B8ad  tileir  j^y^  ihie^iakeiligeiiOB'b^ 
gSTiBg  tlmee  ehoers,*  '         .•.,*.  i-        .  ^ . .  .* 

Tke  insttrgents  entered  Lanouteir  ^wiiliOBtHoppoeitumi  mad  idftAstlf^ 
narehed  to  the  mavket  plaoe^iaad  .proofauibed  ^the  €lMTalier:tg» 
«imnd  of  trumpety  the  wliole  body  bdng  dniiNi.  epitduad^thei'CDoaitf 
After  reaminingt  tvo  days  at  LairoMter^^here(liieii£gMaBden.i»9alBd 
thcflMdyes  wifeh  eieretiand  fanndy  ibnikd  hr^he  eistkBii»4Knise»<the!ytBoH 
the  rcMui  to  freeloB  on  Wedaooday  the  molhef  Noreitaheiv  widk.  tiid 
inlientioD  of  poneBeiBj^  themialiiBe  of  i  WaiKriiigto»:  bridge  atfd'JMtfairiiigt 
Manehestery  aa  prelimmaiy  to  a  idemaaat^aapaniliiiP^ppiM.  Th»  h^rdv 
reached  PrcetOa  HtwIs^t^otw^pBtfSmi^siof^V^^ 
a:  militia  regfiment  uader  9iF  Heiiry  Houghtettiv  Whlih  irere  'QQtlH^rrt  M 
the  towih  petiring  to  Wigto  on  4faeir  afqMaeh ;  hbf  otiiiig  t&  tHelbhd**' 
neet  of  the  road  ftoma  heavy -vaiD  ithMi  ted^^Adlen  dtifiogf  Ih^^'day,^ 
the  loot >did  notarrWie  till  the  foHoWiagday^  wtes  >th€HGb«tfdiei»'WA»pro^ 
claimed  at  the  cross  with  the  usual  formalities.  On  the  ttareh  "^isa 
Lanoaeter  to  Preston,  and  after  their  'aitivld  ihfeire;  th«  Insurgents  if^re 
joined  by  diflbrent  parties  of  geiitl^iaen>  ohiefly  GalfaoHes,  with  tftelr 
tenants  aad  servants^  to  the  number  of  aboat  fifteen  hundred  in  ally  b^ 
wbidi  additkms  Forster'eatmy  was  inereased  to' nearly  «feur  thousaM 

Fofster,  who  bad  kef»€  a  strict  wateh  .u]^  Oarpent^n  «nd'  df  who^ 
nMyvements  he  received  regular  aeeoanta  daily,'  vnui,  hei^V^,  tfteAjf 
ignorant  f  of  the  putyoeedibgs  of  a  more  formidable  antagonist^  Vho;  w 
IMS  aiade  to  undentand  by  his  Lancashire  friends,  was  at  too  gr^adi^ 
tance  to  prove  dangerous.  Thisr  was  Oenend  Wills,  who  had  the  cott^ 
mand  in  Cheshhe,  and  who  was  now  busily  employed  in  eoncentratinfif 
his  forces  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  rebels.  Unfortunately  for 
tiiem,  the  gov^nment  had  been  induced,  by  the  tumults  and  violences  bf 
Uie  high-ehurch  party  in  the  west  of  Englaikl  during  the  preceding  yei^, 
to- quarter  bodies  of  troops  to  keep  the  <fisaffected  districts  in  tbeck^, 
which  being  disposed  at  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  Birmingham,  Stafibrd, 
Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  and  other  adjacent  places,  could  be  easll^ 
assembled  togeUier  on  a  short  notice.  On  informadon  bein^  eomtAtid- 
dated  to.  the  gofendment  of  the  invasion  of  England,  General  Wilk  had 
been  dh*eeted  to  collect  aU'tiie  forces  he  eould  and  to'  mar^h'upofr  Wki*- 
rington- bridge  and  Preston,  to  prevent  the  ^uivance  of  the  insutgentk 
opon  Manchester.' 

General  Wills  had,  accordingly,  made  great  exertions  to  iulfll,  witfabit 
delay,  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  hearing  that  General  Car- 
penter was  at  Durham,  had  sent  an  express  to  him  to  march  wesiwarff; 
but  he  was  unable  to  save  Preston.    When  the  insurgents  entered  title 
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c^im  I ;  imfc  ikrBUlll  lcB^li|y  lislGQriiig'^fawaiaioh'.  tiiey  mght  make  tinemk 
selves  masters  of  Warrington  bridge  and  Manchester, -fc^  theposteBSMnc 
qftwiiieiif  tbef  would dooxeiae  ibstr  ^itvipaad  aaenrtivnian3r<  vdmri  adran- 
tagesjii^rei^ediinsttody  io  marbhoipoo  Fk'esioti'witkmicli troqw^aa* 
heJiadb    He  kft  Maocikeater  a«ioFdingl^ioii<'FHda7  the  jeletenthiiof^ 
N0T«iiii)er^ilorM^gflUi^'«itii  four  n^unsntoof  dragoomyone  of  hone^ialfcf- 
BcieBton*a  regbnenbofi-fiiDtf  jfomeriy  known  «s  tfaoOaMrooiaii  regimcnli . 
He  arriioed  al<Wiga6  bk  the  eireniHg,  utei^Jie  met  Stanhope's  dragoooi^ 
and  Houghton's  militia^  who  had  retired  fiom  .Preston  on  the  evetdwg 
oCthtf  ninth.     In  tlie  meaAttmek.Aln  inhabitaBtaof  laTerpool  antieiyKfr^ 
aigia  visit  fouB  the  insuigcnlVi  wsjra  aoliveiy  employed  in  preparadons 
for  Its  defepoe*^    Within  thvee  daytf  they  threw  np  &•  breastwork  romad 
that  part  of  the  town  approachable  from  the  land  side^  on  whieh  they, 
mpunted  seventy,  pieoet  of  oannoni  and,  to  pievaot  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  from  fidling.into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  anchored  them 
i^  tbe  /offingk 

li  was  tbe  intention  of  Filter  to  fattve  left  Preston  on  the  mocning 
of  Saturday  tbe  twelfth ;  but  the  unexpected  arrival  of  W^  at  Wigaa^ 
of  wbick  he  reoeived  intelligence  on  the  preceding  night,  siade  faua 
fUer  bia  design.  .  Fomter  had  been  so  elated  by  the  addition  which  Ida 
forces  had  received  at  Preston,  that  he  affected  to  believe  that  WtUa 
would  never  venture  to  fete  him ;  but  old  Mackintoeh  advised  him  not  to 
be  too  coufidDati  as  they  might  soon  find  it  neeessary  to  defend  themsekwa* 
Forster .treated  thi»  advice  very. Ught^,' but. Madd|»t9shodded>  '<  No 
mutter,  I  tell  you  man,  he  (Willa)  will  attack^  and  beat  us  all,  if  we 
diQi. not  look  about  us."  Thereupon^  observing  from  a  window  where 
tb^  stood,  a  party  of  the.  new  recruita  passing  by,  the«3Feteran  w- 
rior  thus  contemptuously  addressed  the  i)ae:q>erieBced  chief,  ^•'XiooJi 
ye  there,  Forster,  are  yon  fellows  the  men  yf  intend. to  £gbt  Wills  wilfe, 
Good  feith,  Sir»  an  ye  bad  ten  thouaand  of  them,  I'd' fight  them  aU 
Mfith,  a  thousand  of  bis  drffgoooa/'  In  fact,  a  .more  uneautband  un^ 
ai^dier'Hke  body.  had.  ntiver  before  a{^aeared  in  the. field,  than  thf^ 
jjancasbine.  rustics ;  ao^ewitb  xTisty  ^wprds  witbout  mnskets,  othem  «ithr 
muskets  without  swords,  aomeiiritb  fowUng-pieces, .  others  with  piteb* 
^kif,  while  others  were  wIk^^  unprovided  with,  weapons  of  any  sprt** 
Fomter  now  altered  his.  tone;  and'  if  tbe  report  of  a  writer,  who  s|^s  ha 
jras  an  eye-witness,  be  true,  the  news  of  Wills's.  adwmce  quite  unnerv- 
ed bim.  Undetermined  how  to  act,  he  sent  the  letter  conveying -the 
.iAt^ligence  to  Lord  Kenmure,  and. retired  to  rest.  His  lordship,  with  a 
few  of  his  officers,  repaired  to  Forster's  lodgings  to  conault  him,  and  to 
their  surprise  found  bim  in  bed,  though  the  night  waa  not  &r  advanced* 
.The  council,  after  some  deliberation,  resolved  to  send  out  a  party  of 

•  Annals  of  Sd  year  of  George  h,  p.  196L 
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pm^  uito}(ths  tovo  Ii7'  &ibbi«r  M<%c^^  ted  -tei  pf^etoBiAoF-Mniyilwi* 

ftm.WgairiiL  tb&^Qfiring.ordtr.tt-^Tiie  vitti  Mnwtediiif'Crattoi^*  fOv  ^ 
gimonliof  loot,  and  ma  pve^eded.bji  ao  laoktactdf^nani  <rf  ifty-  aww^oM 
eon,  90d  fi%  dragooos  «!•  foet.  The  ilf&giMiitregi]ti«ila0f  Hioii«)»t' 
woody  i>oniien  and  Mundeo^  fioAliowed-  in  mnaeoma^  The  hnflinffli 
WW  fl*ecd'  in  the  rear  iind«r  th«  pvDtootioii  w£  a  fmrtty  «f  fiftjr  dm;- 
gooiH.  Ab  soon  «8  it  was  known  that  Wills  was  adTaDCtiig'  apon  Pra»« 
ton^  a  aelftot  body  of  .one  hoadfod  weUHarmed'  High1andma> .  ondet  the: 
ooBBnimdiof  Fan^harson  oflnvereaaid^  waa  posted  at- BdfaUebri^ge^ 
and:  Foriitcr  fainuelf  at  Iha  heed  of  a  party  of  honn^  orasaBd  the  hndga^ 
and  advanaed  to  reeonnoitoe.        .     • 

The  appzoach  te  Kibble  bridge,  whkh  is  about  half  autte  itom 
Pnstoo^  is  by  a  deep  path  between  two  high  baaka,  and-aa-  oanowaa 
some  planea  that  aoarcely  two  aaan  can. tide  abfeaet'  iieaett  twaa^  thai 
Gimuwell,  in  an  aetion  with  the  royaiists^  was  nearly  killed 4^  alai^ 
fngiUcat  of  )a  rock  thiown  firom  abore,.  and  only  eseaped  by>-iMreittgliis 
bocae  into  a  ^uickaand*  The  poBaeaaioa^  therefim^  oldiia  paaB^  wns  oi 
the  utmoat  impoitanoe  to  the  insurgents^  as  M^ls  was  not  ia  a  ooadMion 
to  ha^  forced  it|  being  wholly  nnpHnridad  with:  cannon^  Ner  conM 
hefaaTe  been  more  sncNMasiul  in.  any  attempt  to  pass  the  tatetv  wblA 
was  fbrdabla  only  mi  a  oonsidemfale  distanee  aAxAra  and*  b^w  th« 
bridge,  and  aught  have  been  rendeitui  impassably  -in  ^Iffiaient  waya^ 
Bnt  the  Jaeolate  general  was  groody  ignonnt  of  avcry^ahiiig  af^iei^ 
taining  to  the  art  of  wai:^  and  in  an  veil  honr  ordered  the  poty  at  Ikt 
Imidge  to  abandon  it,  and  retute  into  the  town. 

Genend  Wills  aimod  o|^pefeste  Ribble  bridge  idKnt  one  «'dMk 
inthe'  aftnniooD,  and  was  sufpiiosd  to  find  it  imdafended.  ^ot^ 
peoting  aa  aabaseade,  he  advanoed  tbrnugh  the  waylettdiag^'to^  Hie 
bndge  with  great  oaottooy  and  having  eleaired  the  Mdge>  he  maMhed 
towards  the  town.  He,  at  fiwt,  «ipposed  that  tbe  insuigeais  htfedabani' 
dened  the  town  with  the  Menttou  of  retonmfg  to  Sootlaod ;  bat  be  aooA 
asoertahibd  that  they  still  mahitakied  th^iir  ground,  and  wtere  roaaiwd 
to  meet  him.  HaKiaf ,  therefbre^  his  men  upon  a  aaiall  rlsbig  gfiMiafd 
near  the  town,  he  rode  forward  with  a  strMig  party  «if  hotse  to  t4ke  a 
iiurvay  of  tbe  .position  ol  the  insurgents. 

JOuring  the  morning  they  had  been  busily  employed  ia  lam- 
ing barricades  in  the  principal  streets,  and  making  other  prepamtioas 
for  a  vigorous  ddbnoe.  The  earl  of  Derw«nt«raler  displayed  ^xtraei^ 
dinary  aotirity  and  eeal  on  this  occasion.  He  distributed  money  among 
tbe  troops,  erhoited  them  to  stand  Arm  to  their  posts,  and  set  them  an 
c  xample  by  throwing  off  his  coot,  and  amiating  them  in  raising  intrench- 

*  Letter,  ftc.,  by  an  eye-iivitness.  p.  6. 
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mtihtHi    Thete  wcare  fouiff  ihaai  bomen^reoieA  aarow  tii<f 'leftdttg-itraoti' 
mAr  tha^entfe  of  (ibe  town^  at  eadt  9i  whioh»  with  one  exedptia%  w«Ee; 
planted  two  pieces  of  caDnon,  which  had  been  carried  by  theioitnrw* 
glmta  lh>m  Lnaeutwri  aM  'beyond  these  liafrieiiiy  towaMhi  the  extiMi- 
tfM  tSi^Uffm,  o<b«r»  wave  rafeed  erf  aki  iti&riar  deacriptioni    B^Und: 
tht  iMUvicadca  bodiea  <>f  sieB  were  poatdd,  at  w«U  aa  in  the*  boaaea-out* . 
side  the  banieades^  paHicnlalk'ly  ia  those  winch  commaiidfid  tha  en- 
tmnoaa  into  the  priheipBi  stroetsi     Tiie  reoant  instances  of  Paris  'and 
BniBsels  have  teBonstiatod  bow  tucceasfidiy^  even  an  UDfbrtified  towm 
may  be  defended  agtunst  the  absasiUs  of  an  arny^  and  certainly  after, 
the  abandonment  of  Bibbie  bridge^  a  more  judicious  plan  of! defence' 
CQfM  not  hare  been  devised  by  the  aUeat  tactician  §ar  meeting  the  com? 
ing  exigency ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  inanvgents,  tiie  futune  candnct  of 
their  leaders  did  not  correspond  with  these  skitfal  dispositionCb  .   > 

One  ef  ..the  main  barriers,  of  which  Brlgadieor  Mackintosh  had  the 
ctvnmunMly  was  a  little  belbw  the  chuach^  the  lash  of  supporting  whom 
was  devolved  upon  the  gentlemen  volunteeps^  who  were  drawn  up  in 
the  chnrohyard  under  the  command  of  Viscount  Kenmare  and  the  earls 
of  Derwentwatfer^  Nithsdalct  and  Wintoun.  A  body  ef  Highlaod^Sr 
undttr  Lmxl  Charles  Marray^  third  son  of  the  duke  of  Atholey  was  pastr 
edat  another  barrier  at  the  end  of  a  lane  leading  to  the  fields*  Co^ 
ouel  Maelunto0h»  at  the  head  of  the  Maekinteshest  was  poeted  M  a  third 
banieade  called  the  Windmill  faarrieiy  feom  ita-aii^ining  such  a  atm^ 
ture  on  the  read  to  Lancaster,  At  the  remaining  barrier,  which  was  in 
the  street,  leading  to  the  Liverpool  road»  were  placed  acme  of  the  geuf- 
tlemen  ^innteersy  and  a  part  of  the  earl  of  Stathmora^a  veglmesit  un^ 
dev  the  command  of  Mi^or  Miller  and  Mr  Douglaa. 

When  the  government  general  bad  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
|llan  of  defence  adopted  by  the  iasurgentsi  he  returned  to  bis  main  body, 
andmade  preparations  for  an  immediate  attack.  As  he  had  not  alif&* 
cient  forces  to  make  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  all  the  barriemy  be  re- 
solved to  confine  himaelf  at  first  to  two  oaly,  those  .commanded  .by  Old 
Borium  and  Colonel  Mactintoahy  in  the  streets  leading  to  Wigait  and 
Lancaater  respeeiively»  at  both  ends  of  the  town.  For  thia  pnipoae  he 
dtvaded  his  troops  into  three  bodies  ^^the  first  consisted  o£  Preston^ 
liegiment  of  foot»  and  two  hundred  and  fi%  dismounted  dragoons  taken 
in  equal  psoportiooa  from  the  five  dragoon  regiments*  This  dfvisioa 
was  commanded  by  Brigadier  Honeywood,  and  waa  aupperfted  by  hie 
own  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  second  body  conusted  of  the  regi- 
uienta  of  Wynn  and  Dormer*  and  a  squadron  of  Stanhope's  regiment^ 
all  of  which  were  dismounted; — Urn  last  division^  conaisting  of  Pitt's 
horse  and  the  remainder  of  Stanhope'a  regiment,  was  kept  as  a  reaerve 
for  supporting  the  other  divisions  as  occasion  should  require,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  insuigents  from  escaping  over  the  Kibble. 

The  action  was  begun  by  the  division  of  Honeywood,  which,  aXUsr 
driving  a  party  of  the  insurgents  from  a  small  barricade  at  the  ex- 
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tt^nAty  bf  bif^'off  tlie  l^adBhg'  streets;  eirt^d  4Kti' toxni/  idd'fttt^^eia 
Ih^  liJCTti^  tie&r  tb^'cbtiVch,  de!fetiiietf  by  BHg&di^'MkdkbttMb  ;  Utit 
fftiakywtiKi^s  meh  wereT  titiaBI^  WViii&e  auiiyimpf^s^d^/Wd'lLftbr  $u^ 
tiiiiirtg  a  galHd^  tod  Sesttuctfv^'lii'e  '^lA  'the  bartifer  ""atid'  frbin  tKe 
hbu^e^on  bdtli  kides  of  tibe  ktfeet,  &ey  \rbr^  fdi^ed  to  retfeat'  from  the 
sttieiet  with  coiisideiuble  16ss.    In  thiir  diffiiir'BHgadki'  Honey  wood  Ve- 
ijeived'  a  contu^on  hi  bis  arm.     Some  of  'the  officers  Wfl^reston^i^*  regi- 
ment being  inftirmed  whilst  engaged  in  the  street,  that  the  street  leacf- 
hyg  to  \?igan  was  not  barricaded,  and  that  the  houses  on  that  side  were 
not  possessed  by  &e  insurgents,  Lord  Forrester,  the  lieutenant-colonel^ 
resolved,  after  Honey  wood's  division  had  ikiled  to  establ!s|i  itself  (n  the 
iirelghbdurhood  of  the  church,  to  attempt  an  entrance  in  that  direction. 
He  accordingly  drew  off  his  men  by  a  narrow  back  passage  or  lane  which 
led  into  fhe  street  ih  the  direction  df  Wigan,  and  ordering  them  to  halt 
titl  he  should  personally  survey  the  position  of  the  bsurgeftts/ this  intre- 
pid officer  deliberately  rode  into  the  street  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  amidst  a  showet  of  bullets,  coolly  examined  the  barrier,  and 
returned  to  his  troops.     He  then  sallied  into  the  street  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  whilst  with  one  party  he  attacked  the  barrier,  another 
under  his  direction  crossed  the  street,  and  took  possession  of  a,  very  higl^ 
house  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Houghton,  which  overlooked  the  whole 
town;    In  this  enterprtze  many  of  the  assailants  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  in- 
surgents  who  were  posted  ki  the  adjoming  houses.     At  same  time,  For- 
rester's men  possessed  diemselves  of  another  house  opposite,  which  wa^ 
unoccupied  by  the  insurgents.     The  possession  of  these  houses  was  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  government  troops,  as  it  was  from  the  firing 
kept  up  from  them  that  the  insurgents  chiefly  suffered.     A  party  of  fiifly 
Highlanders,  under  Ckptain  Ihnes,  had  been  poslied  in*Houghton's  house, 
and  another  body  in' the  opposite  one;  but  Brigadier  Mackintosh  hsd 
uhibrtunately  withdrawn  both  parties  contrary  to  their  own  wishes,  to 
leiBs  important  stations. 

Forrester*^  men  maintained  the  struggle  with  great  bravery,  but  went 
unsuccessful  in  every  attempt  to  force  the  barrier.  As  the  insurgents^^ 
fk>m  their  position  in  the  houses  and  behind  the  barricade,  were  en^ 
abTed  to  take  deliberate  aim,  many  df  their  shots  took  deadly  effect, 
and  the  gallant  Lord  Forrester  redeived  several  wounds ;  l)ut  althoiigL 
Pifeston's'fbot  kept  up  a  smart  Ibe,  they  did  little  execution  acm^g 
the  hisurgentB,  who  were  {Protected  by  the  barricade  and  the  houses. 
Captain  Peter  Farquharson  was  the  only  Jacobite  officer  who  fell  in 
this  attack.  He  received  a  shot  in  the  leg,  and  being  taken  to  the 
White  BiiT!  inn,  where  the  wounded  were  carried,  he  called  for  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  thus  addressed  his  comrades: — *^  Come  lads,  here 
is  our  master's  health ;  though  I  can  do  no  more,  I  wish  you  good 
success."  Amputation  being  deemed  necessary,  this  brave  man  expired, 
almost  insmediately,  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  operator* 

Whilst  this  struggle  Wa?  going  on  near  the  church,  a  contest  equally 
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,wfurm  was  raging  ;d  apothfar.q^axter  of  the  tows.  bf(tw«en  JDormef Vi  cUyUipQ 
gad  the  party  iHxl^r  Ixurd  Charlw  Mormy.,  Ja.appf^>adiiogibe^airrji^' 
commanded  by  this  youog  nobleman^  X>9fmer'a.  men  were  t^qposc^l  tpt  f 
well-direc^d  and  murderous  fire  from  the  hou^Si.yet>  though  new)^* 
noised  troops^  they  stood,  firmi  and  reached  the  barncade,  from  vhich»  hour* 
ever,  they  were  yigorously  r^ulsed.  Lord  Charles  Murray  eonducted 
himself  with  great  bravery  in  repelling  this  attaclc»  and  anticipatUig.  a 
second  attempt  upon  the  barrier,  he  applied  fox  and  obtained  a  reinf^rc^i^; 
ment  of  fifty  gentlemen  volunteers  from  the  church^yard.  Dormer's  troopii 
returned  to  the  aasaulty  but  although  thc^y  displayed  great  courage^,  and 
resolution^  they  were  again  beaten  back  with  loss.  An  attack  i^adcf  q^ 
the  Windniill  barricade,  which  ^,as .defend^  |^  Colon^  Mackintosib» 
met  with  a  similar  fate,  .      .  u     ,    .     ,.  ,  .      . , 

,,  Thqs  repulsed  in  aU  their  att^ks/ ap4. as  in  ^ir  approaches.to  Uie 
barriers  the  government  troops  had  been  incessantly  exposed  to  a  regii,n 
lar  and  well  directed  fire  from,  the  houses,'  GeneraJi  Wills  issued  orders 
(o  set  the  houses  at  both  ends  of  the  town  on  fire>  for  the  purpose  of  dis* 
lodging  the  insurgents  from  such  annoying  positions,  and  cooping  them, 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Many  houses  and  bams  were  in  conse-s 
quence  consumed,  and  almost  the  entire  range  of  houses  as  far  as  Lord 
Charles  Murray's  barrier  was  burnt  As  the  assailants  advanced  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  of  the  confiagration,  many  of  the  insurgents,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  the  flames,  were  cut  down  on.  the  spot.  The^ 
rebels  in  their  turn  attempted  to  dislodge  the  government  troops  from 
the  houses  of  which  they  had  obtained  possession,  by  setting  them  on  firer 
Fortunately  there  was  no  wind  at  the .  time,  otherwise  the  whole  town, 
would  have  b^en  reduced  to  ashes. 

Night  came  o%  yet  an  irregular  platooning  was,  notwithstanding,  keptf 
up  till  next  day>y  both  parties^  To  distinguish  the  houses  possessed  by 
the  government  forces.  General  Wills  ordered  them  to  be  illuminated,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  the  besieged  a  decided  advantage,  as  the  light- 
from  the  windows  enabled  them  to  direct  their  fire  with  better  effect. 
Wills  soon  perceived  the  error  he  had  committed,  and  sent  persons  round 
to  order  the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  which  order  being  promulgated 
aloud  in  the  streets,  was  so  strangely  misunderstood  by  those  within, 
that,  to  the  amusement  of  both  parties,  they  set  up  additional  lights. 
During  the  night  a  considerable  number  of  the  insurgents  left  the  towa^ 

Before  day-break,  General  Wills  visited  the  different  posts,  ai;id  gave, 
directions  for  opening  a  communication  between  both  divisions  of  the 
army  to  support  each  other,  should  necessity  require.  During  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  that  of  Sunday  the  thirteenth  day  of  November,  he  was^ 
occupied  in  making  arrangements  for  renewing  the  attack.  Meantime 
General  Carpenter  arrived  about  ten  o'ck>ck  with  Churchill's  and  Moles- 
worth's  dragoons,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lumley, 
and  others.  Thisj  event  was.  as  exhilarating  to  the  royalists,  as  it  was 
disheartening  to  the  besieged,  who,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of 
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Amk  mocelimoiout  AMOCiaM  dmnng  thfrfwacdiDg  D%ht^  ir^ve^ ImI^m 
t|i«  juDeeflaioo  of  €aipcatet/.fiillj  a  mtt^  fiw  liiair  «gaUAnto:  '•  WMii 
^iltfr'explaftiiiig'tO"Owpettter  tbe  stale  >«f'in«ttei«^^  and  file  dikpesi- 
tioDB  be  had  inaile,  offered  to  resign  the  'oeaMttatid*  to  liini,  as  liH 
Bopdrior  offioer*  bat  being  aalMled  vvltb  Wiils^a  «oadtov^  Gaip#itt«h 
dedincd  to  accept  it»  remavhtng,  diad  as  ba  'bad  begun'  tiie  bAiif  sB 
Weill  he  ought  to  hate  the  glory  of  finiabing  it  On  ^zttttibifig  laat^ 
ten  himself,  however,  Carpemtcr  found  that  the  town  Was  tiot  wSk^ 
eientlf  invested,  pardcularly  at  the  end  of  Flsbergate  street,  wbidi  ted 
to  a  meadow  by  whiefa  the  insurgents  could  easily  have  escaped.  Hl» 
therefore  posted  Pitt's  horse  along  the  meadow,  and  lest  the  whole  hbdy 
of  tbe  besieged  should  attempt  to  force  a  retreat  that  way,  be  caused  a 
communication  to  be  opened  through  the  enclosures  on  tbat  side,  that 
the  other  divisions  of  the  army  might  the  more  readily  hasten  thither  to 
intercept  them. 

Thus  invested  on  all  sides,  and  pent  up  within  a  narrow  compasa  by 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  royalists,  the  Jacobite  Genenl  grew 
alarmed,  and  began  to  think  of  a  surrender.  The  Highlanders  were 
ftdiy  aware  of  their  critical  situation,  but  the  idea  of  surrendering  bad 
■ever  once  eateied  theb  minds,  and  they  had  been  restrained  only  by 
the  most  urgOBt  entreaties,  from  sallying  out  upon  the  royalists,  and 
oitting  their  way  through  their  ranks,  or  dying,  ais  they  remarked, 
HlDe  men  of  honour,  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  Neither  Po^ 
ter-  nor  any  other  officer  durst,  therefore,  venture  to  make  such  a  proposal 
to  them,  and  Patten  asserts,  that  had  they  known  that  Coloiiel  Oxbur^h 
had  been  sent  on  the  mission  he  undertook,  he  would  have  tevef  seen 
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Tyburn,  but  would  have  been  shot  by  common  consent  before  he  had 
passed  the  barrier.  This  gentleman,  who  had  great  influence  over  Pors- 
ter  (and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  last  named  author,  was  better  cal- 
culated, from  the  strictness  with  which  he  performed  his  religious  duties, 
to  be  a  priest  than  a  field  officer,)  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Widdrington 
and  others,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  an  offer  of  capitulation,  thinking 
that  they  would  obtain  favourable  terms  from  the  government  general. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the 
officers,  and  Oxburgh,  who  had  volunteered  to  n^otiate,  went  off  about 
two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  to  Wills*s  head-quarters.  To  prevent  sus- 
picion of  his  real  errand,  the  soldiers  were  informed  tbat  General  Wills 
had  sent  to  offer  them  honourable  terms,  if  they  would  lay  down  their 
anlis. 

The  reception  of  Oxburgh  by  Genend  Wills,  was  very  different  from 
what  he  and  his  fi  lends  had  anticipated.  Wills,  in  fact,  absolutely  refused 
to  hear  of  any  terms,  and  upon  Oxburgh  making  an  offer  that  the  in- 
surgents should  lay  down  their  arms,  provided  be  would  recommend 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  he  informed  him  that  he  would  not  trent 
with  rebds,  who  had  killed  several  of  his  mijesty's  subjects,  and  who 
consequently  must  expect  to  undergo  the  same  fiite.     The  Cotoael^ 
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iiMveapan^.with  gtet^eumatokemt  Iteggcd  the  Qenm^  smui  oflfoer  ami  a 
mm  oi  honanr*  to  shov  wt&rcy  to  people  wke  weie  wtUing  to  MtbmL 
The  fejeliit  eommaiidcr»  eamefirbat  softesed^  replied^  that  aft  he  woaM 
promise  waa,  that  if  th^  inaingeofta  would  lajr  down  theur  ama  and  aur- 
fender  tfaemaal^ca  priaoneta  aA  diactetioi^  he.woidd  prevent  the  aoMieia 
ftom  outting  them  topieoea  till  fnrdier  orden ;  and  that  he  would  aDow 
them  an  hour,  for  the  conaiderilien  of  his  offer*  The  result  of  tbia  in* 
terview  waa  immediately  reported  by  Oabiirgh  to  hia  firienda,  but  notUng 
haa  tranapired  to  throw  any  light  upon,  their  delibcarationa.  Before  the 
hour  had  elapsed,  Mr  DalzelV  brother  to  the  earl  of  Carnwalh»  appeared 
at  WiUs's  bead  quartera,  and  requested  to  hnow  what  tera^a  he  wonld 
grant  separately  to  the  Scota.;  Wills  anawered  that  he.wonid  not  tteat 
with  rebels»  nor  grant. ac^  other. terms  than  those  already  offered,  t 

To  bong  matters  to  an  im#nediiate.  issue,  GeneriU  WJUIa  sent  Colonel 
Cotton  into  the  town  about  three  o'clock  in  the.aftemoon»  aqoompaaiied 
by  a  drag0PQ,.and.  a  drummer  beating  a.chamade.  Cottoa  aUgbted  ai  the 
sign  of  the.  mitre,  where  the  principal  insurgent  officers  were  aaaembled, 
andrequtred  an  immediate  answ^  to  Willa'a  proposal.  .  Uewaa  told^ 
howevec,  that  differencee  existed  between  the  BngUah  and  Seottiah  effieera 
upon  the  aul^ect,  but  th«y  jpequested  that  the  Creneml  wonld  allow  tlem 
Ull  seven  o'clock  next  morning  to  settle  their  diSereaeea>  and  to  oonsnR 
upon  the  best  method  of  deUyering  themsdlvea  up*.  Thu  pcopoaal  being 
reported  to  Wills,  he  agreed  to.grant  the  Jacobite  commmidera  the  tiaoie 
required,  provided  they. would  bind  tbemselvKs  to  throw. up  no«  aienr 
entrenchments  in  the  atreeta^  nor  aUpw.miy  of  their.* men  to  eaeape; 
for  the  performance  of  >vhich  stipulations  he  requLnad  the  delifiory  of 
approved  h^tages. — Cotton  having  returned,  to  the  tpwn,  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater  and  Brigadier  Mackintosh. were  pitched  upon  as. hostages 
for  the  observance  of  these  stipulations,  and  sent  to  the  royalist  head*- 
quarters. 

As  soon  as  the  Highlanders  perceived  that  a  capitulation  was  resolved 
upon,  their  fury  knew  no  bounds.  They  declared  that  sooner  than  sar^ 
render,  they  would  die  fighting,  and  that  when  they  could  no  longer  defend 
their  posts,  they  would  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  their  assailaats* 
and  make  a  retreat.  During  the  night  they  paraded  the  streets,  threaten*^ 
ing  destruction  to  every  person  who  should  even  allude  to  a  surrender* 
During  these  disturbances,  several  persons  were  killed,  and  many  wound- 
ed, and  Mr  Forster,  who  was  openly  denounced  as  the  originator  of  the 
capitulation,  would  certainly  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated 
soldiers*  had  he  appeared  in  the  streets.  He  made  a  narrow  escape  enen 
in  his  own  chamber,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Murray  having  fired  a 
pistol  at  him,  the  ball  from  which  would  have  taken  effect  had  not  Mr 
Patten,  the  Jacobite  chaplain,  struck  up  the  pistol  with  his  hand,  and 
thus  diverted  the  course  of  the  bullet,  which  penetrated  tlie  wainscot  in 
the  wall  of  the  room* 

At  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  Forster  notified  to  General  Wills  that 
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the  insurgents  were  willing  to  surrender  at  disoredon  as  lie  liad  required. 
Old  Borlum  being  present  when  this  message  was  ddirered,  obsenred 
that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  Scots  surrendeiiDg  without 
terms,  as  they  were  people  of  desperate  fortunes ;  and  that  he  who  had 
been  a  soldier  himself,  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  prisoner  at  discretion. 
**  Go  back  to  your  people  again,"  answered  Wills,  ^  and  I  will  attack  the 
town,  and  the  consequence  will  be  I  will  not  spare  one  man  of  yoik" 
After  this  challenge.  Mackintosh  could  not  with  a  good  grace  remaiDy 
and  returned  to  his  friends ;  but  he  came  back  immediately,  and  informed 
Wills  that  Lord  Kenmure  and  the  rest  of  the  Scots  noblemen,  as  well  as 
his  brother,  would  surrender  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  English. 

Colonel  Cotton  was  thereupon  despatched  with  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment forces  thereafter  entered  it  in  two  grand  divisioiiflb  amid  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  beating  of  drunw,  and  met  in  the  maricet 
I^aoe,  where  the  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  under  arms  ready  to 
surrender*  The  number  of  prisoners  tak^n  on  this  occasion  was  four* 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  of  whom  about  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  were  English,  including  seventy-five  noblemen  and  gentlemen  'the 
Scots  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  five,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  were  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
[daoed  under  guards  in  the  inns  of  the  town,  and  the  privates  were  con- 
fined in  the  church.  On  th^  part  of  the  insurgents  there  were  only 
seyenteen  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded  in  tihe  d^rent  attacks,  but  the 
loss  <m  the  part  of  the  reyaUsts  was  very  considerable,  amounting>  it  is 
believed,  to  five  times  the  number  of  the  former.  From  the  small  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken,  it  would  appear  that  few  of  the  countrf  people 
who  had  joined  the  insurgents  when  they  entered  Lancashire,  had  re- 
mained m  Preston.  They  probably  left  the  town  during  the  nigfati 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday.* 

•  Patten,  p.  97.  et  laq.  Annals  of  2d  year  of  Gm>rg9  I.  p.  ISS^  oC  wf.  Rae,ai6^«i  m^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mar  teuei  an  onier  of  assessment— 'BetachnMiit  ot  his  army  surprised  at  castle  CamjpbeU 
— Preparaiioiis  for  opening  the  campaign — Departure  from  Perth — Junction  of  the 
western  dans — Advance  of  Argyle  fhim  SUrlfng— Enters  Dunblane— Preparations 
for  battle— Battle  of  Sherlfftainlr— Return  of  Mar  to  Perth,  and  of  Argy\9  to  Stirling 
—Capture  of  Inverness— Arrival  of  tha  Chevalier— Met  by  Mar  at  Fettereaso— His 
reception  by  the  non-Jurant  dergy — Issues  a  variety  of  prodamations — Preparations 
of  the  duke  of  ArgyJe — Retreat  of  the  Jacobite  army  firom  Perth— Departure  of  the 
Chevalier  for  France— Condurfon  of  the  Insurrection. 

Havibto,  for  the  Bike  of  oontinaity,  brought  the  narrative  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  insurrection  to  a  dose,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
we  now  proceed  to  detail  the  operations  of  the  royalist  and  Jacobite 
armies  under  Argyle  and  Mar  respectively,  and  the  other  transactions 
in  the  north  i^rhich  preceded  its  total  suppression. 

When  the  Jacobite  general  took  the  field  he  was  so  unprovided  witii 
money,  that  after  Colonel  Hay  entered  Perth  he  could  spare  him  only 
filly  guineas  for  the  use  of  his  detachment,  and  so  exhausted  had  his 
little  treasury  become  shortly  after  he  took  up  his  quarters  there,  thai 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  laying  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  shires  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  under  contribution.  By 
an  order  dated  firom  the  camp  at  Perth,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  he  com- 
manded and  required  every  landed  proprietor,  feuar,  landed  mortgagee, 
and  all  life*renten  attending  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier,  to  propor« 
tion  and  raise  amongst  their  tenants  and  possessors,  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings  sterling  on  every  hundred  pounds  scots  of  valued  rent,  and  he 
<Mrdered  such  landed  proprietors  as  did  not  immediately  or  before  the 
twelfth  of  October,  attend  his  standard,  to  proportion  and  raise  an 
assessment  of  double  that  amount  This  order  appears  to  have  had 
little  effect,  as  it  was  renewed  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  when  it 
was  rigorously  enforced,  and  the  penalty  of  military  execution  threaten* 
ed  against  those  who  should  refose  to  implement  it 

To  compel  compliance,  parties  of  horse  and  foot  were  despatched 
through  the  adjoining  country.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
foot  and  one  hundred  horse,  being  sent  towards  the  town  of  Dunfermline, 
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infomuitiol^  of-  tlieii<  mareh'  woi  -bfeug^^ittQ-the  ^ke  •oC  •  Ai^ylevon 
^Sandi^9  tho  tweaty^tkird  'ofCMpber*'.  Hi»;gmoc  imflKdifttdy:  dc:- 
spatohedCokui^-  Cadicnrt  Ji^ith  a<(leti|cb»cattf>€»dmgQOB0  la  «DtQM^ 
thtm,  i/rkof  reo«iviiig  inteUigeiiee' Afaat^tbe  fsmugents  iiad  pumd  Cattle- 
CfliupMly  aHd'bod  taiMU  Bpidieir^uarlen'for  the  sight  tit  a.iKH)8g«.<pn 
the  road  to  Dunfermlinef  coDtiAued  his  mdrabiddriog  fehewhirf^QJglit^ 
'ittd tsonuBg  apon  the  village  tmpereerved  at  five  eUockiin^liwi m^fning, 
■urfmsed  ike  party,  same  of  irhoAi  ^re  taken  while  in/ b^».:  4mfBg 
these  "were  eleven  genlfemen>  indadU^  Gokdon^f  Cvaig,.G«)nh>»^ike 
Mill  of  Kinoardine,  Gordon  younger  of  Abeifour,  Hamilton  of  Gitat^n 
in  'Stirtiagshire,  Mr  Murray  brother  to. the  laard  of.  Aberoainiey*;aad 
Mr  Hay  son  «if  Hay  of  ParbroBth.*  •    ^    :  !. 

>  ARef  this  affair,  and  for  want  of  more  stirring  ezcitemealfy'  a 
sort  of  paper  war  was  carried  on  between  the  two.  generals,  .whieh»»  if 
attended  whh  little  practical  effect- on  eitiier  side»  served  al  least  to 
keep  np  in  a  more  marked  manner  the  distinction  between  the  .ad- 
herents of  the  government  and  the  partizane  of  the  Jaoobite  jnteraat. 
When  fofbrmed  of  the  earl  of  Mar's  order  for  an  assessment,  the  dnke<of 
Argyle  issued  a  oonnter  one,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Octobei^  prohibiting 
and  disehargtng  all  persons  from  giving  or  furnishing  the  insu^enta  with 
money  or  provisions,  under  Hke  pains  of  high  treason,  and  for  gfiealer 
publicity  ke  directed  the  same  to  be  intonated  at  each  iiarisheksmek 
door  afler  divine  service^  and  befbre  the  'disasissal  of  the  >congTiegi|tsen. 
This  mandate  was  followed  two  days  tiierea^r  l^ianother  ifromtke 
duke,  requiring  all  well-affeotednoblemea,  gentlemen^ 'justioesiofiithe 
peace,  magistrates  and  ministers,  <<to  persuade* and  eneeuragaalliible- 
bodied  and  well-afi^seted  men,^'  in  their  respective  parishes,  in  Imnvaiid 
country,  to  enlist  in  the  regular  army,  audpriHniiing-atKniaty^aftifef^ 
thilHng^  sterling  in  hand,  and  a  discharge  freoi  Ike  'servica  if^rulfaired 
at  the  end  of  thtee  months  after  the  8upt)res»ion  of  the  itosoinreiBtian. 
This  order  i^as  anawered  by  a  proclamation  frotti  tbe'earl  of'Mary^diiSed 
first  November,  prohibiting  and  dtschai^ingall  persons  whatever,  fuider 
tile  highest  penalties,  from  giving  obedience  to  it ;  and  whereas, 'bb  had 
promised  bis  protection,  as  he  observes;  to  all  ministers  who  bekaified 
themselves  dutifblly,  and  did  not  acknowledge  ''the  fileetor  of  Bruns- 
wick as  king,  by  praying  for  him  as  such  in  their  churches  and  eongre* 
gations ;"  yet  as  several  of  them  continued  the  practice,  and  mig^t  thus 
"involve  and  mislead  innocent  and  ignorant  people,  into  traitorous  and 
seditious  practices ;''  he  expressly  prohibited  **  idl  ministers,  as  well  in 
churches  as  in  meeting  houses,  to  acknowledge  the  Elector  of  Bnmswlck 
as  king,  and  that  upon  their  highest  peril."  And  he  ordered  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  shut  up  the  church  doors  of  sudi  ministers  as 
should  act  in  contempt  of  the  order,  to  apprehend  their  persons  and 
bring  them  prisoners  to  his  camp«    Many  ministerst  to  avoid  oomplianca 


•  Rae,  p.  994. 
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whb'.tlliift  otdert-abBeDted  thMifehras  fiMiinitkeir.chaTges^  buA  otben^wlio 
tebtbrtMl  optaiy  ftoibmve'ity  wera«{>pt«h(nidiecl  And  treated  with  aayevity. 
'  Mttr;  bom^verrfiKi&d'  a:aMre  pliiint  body  ki  tiie  noawjurttt  epboopal 
elergy^  tome  of  irbonratlMhed  tfaenselvea  to  his  camp^  and  haraagtied 
his  troops  fW>m  tine  to  time  on  .the  dtitita  they  owed  to  their  Uurftil 
i^t«reigtl|'  ^King  JaancB  the  eiglithi"* 

'  Although  the  eariieeinB  to  havevalqnlated  greatly  upon  the  mwinlanrft 
ef  "Fraudei  yet  hier  stay  at  P^rth  appears  to  haTe  been  prokmged 
rather  by  the  tardinessof  the  earl  of  Sealbrth^  in  reaohiag  the  ioeoigent 
ealnp^  than  by  any  intention  of  waiting  for  eupplids  from  France^  ocllie 
expected  invasion  of  EngUind  by  the  dake  of  Ormend ;  for  no  sooner 
did  Seaforth  arrive  with  the  noithem  dans,  about  the  banning /oi 
Norember,  than  Mar  began  to  conoert  measvres  with  his  offioeifs  for 
opening  the  eampatgn.  The  maroh  of  the  eavl  of  Seaforth  had  iieen 
retarded  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  at  the  head  of  a  canbidcnble.numher 
of  his  own  men,  and  of  Uie  Miackays^  Roeses^  Monroes  and.  others,  btat 
having  compelled  them  to  dispevK,  he  proceeded  on  his  march  with  abottt 
three  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  leaving  a*  sufficient  foM» 
behind  to  protect  his  own  country,  and  keep  the  royalist  dans  in  check. 

Hitherto  the  Jacobite  commander,  from  the  procrastinating  system,  he 
had  pursued,  and  from  jeakrasies  which  had  erisen  in  his  camp  among,  bis 
officers,  had  ezperienoed  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  his.fofff^ 
together^  Of  aU'  men,  the  Higfalanden  were  the  most  unlikdy  to  <reli#h 
the  inactive  duties  of  a  camp»  and  as  the  duration  of  their  services  lay 
entirely  with  tbemsdves,  it  was  evident  that  the  longer  Mar  delayed  bring- 
ing  them  into  action,  the  risk  of  their  abandoning  him  was  proportionately 
tBcreased*  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  one  of  the  lea4/m 
remarked  that  he  was  afraid  the  Higbhwders  would  desert  their  oolg^urs 
tn  three  cases.  1.  If  they  were  long  without  being  brought  to  aietifDn, 
they  would  tire  and  go.  home.  2,  If  they  fought  and  were  victori^vs, 
they  would  plunder  and  go  home.  3.  If  they  fought  and  were  beat^, 
they  would  run  away  and  go  homcf 

To  counteract  the  injurious  effect  which  a  state  of  inaction  might 
produce  upon  the  minds  of  his  men.  Mar  buoyed  up  their  hopes  by 
issuing  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  printing  press  brought  from 
Aberdeen,  and  superintended  by  Freebaim  of  Edinburgh,  a  variety  of 
fabricated  accounts,  highly  fovourable  to  their  cause,  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion  in  the  south,  and  the  great  exertions  making  by 
the  Chevalier's  friends  in  France,  all  of  which  were  swallowed  with 
the  utmost  credulity  by  his  unsuspecting  adherents. 

About  the  time  the  earl  of  Seaforth  arrived  at  Perth,  General  Gor- 
don had  advanced  as  for  as  Castle  Drummond  with  the  western  dans 


•  Wodfow'i  Leiton,  vol.  la  M&  Adrociitfl^  Library, 
t  MS,  in  the  powoarion  of  liord  RoMlyn. 
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on  his  way  to  Perth ;  and  as  Mar  had  now  resolved  to  aitempt  the 
passage  of  the  Forth,  he  despatched  an  express  to  Gordon,  to  join  him 
on  his  march.  At  a  council  of  war^  which  was  held  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  the  Jacobite  chiefe  came  to  the  determination  of  leaving 
Perth  the  following  day  for  Dunblane.  On  obtaining  possession  of 
this  town,  Mar's  design  was  to  detach  three  different  bodies,  of  a  thou- 
sand mea  each,  to  Stirling  bridge,  and  the  two  adjacent  fords  above,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  Argyle,  while  he  himself  with  the  main  body  of 
his  anay,  consisting  of  neariy  eight  thousand  men,  should  attempt  to 
cross  the  river  at  a  ford  a  little  way  above  those  sebcted  for  the  intended 
rtfse.  In  the  event  of  success,  the  three  detached  bodies  were  to  be 
directed  to  form  a  junction  and  follow  the  main  body  without  delity,  but 
in  case  the  duke  of  Argyle  abandoned  Stirling  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  main  body,  they  were  to  enter  the  town  and  fall  upon  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  tenth  of  November, 
Mar  departed  from  Perth,  leaving  a  garrison  behind  under  Colonel 
Balfour,  besides  a  scattered  force  of  about  three  thousand  men  quartered 
in  different  parts  of  Fife.  The  earl  not  calculating  upon  a  return  to 
Perth,  took  all  his  baggage  along  with  him  and  provisions  sufficient  to 
support  his  army  for  twelve  days.  The  insurgents  took  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night  at  Auchterarder,  where  they  were  reviewed  by 
the  earl,  and  on  the  following  day  were  joined  by  the  western  clans 
under  General  Gordon.  The  army  rested  the  whole  of  the  eleventh. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twelfih.  Mar  ordered  General  Gord<Ni  to  march 
forward  with  three  thousand  of  the  clans,  and  eight  squadrons  of  horse 
under  Brigadier  Ogilvy,  and  the  master  of  Sinclair,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  Dunblane.  After  ordering  the  rest  of  the  army  to  parade  on 
the  muir  of  Tullibardine,  he  departed  for  Drummond  castle  to  hold  an 
interview  with  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  having  previously  directed  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  to  follow  Gordon  with  the  main  body. 

As  early  as  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  tenth  of  November,  the 
duke  of  Argyle  had  received  intelligence  from  some  of  his  spies  at 
Perth,  of  Mar's  intended  march,  and  of  his  plan  for  effecting  the 
passage  of  the  Forth.  Fortunately  for  Argyle,  his  little  army  had 
been  lately  almost  doubled  by  reinfxNrcements  from  Ireland,  and  it 
now  amounted  to  two  thousand  three  hundred  foot,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred cavalry,  all  in  the  best  order  and  condition,  but  though  formida- 
ble from  its  composition  when  united,  it  was  too  weak  to  divide  into 
detachments  for  resisting  at  different  points  the  passage  of  an  army  thrice 
as  numerous,  in  an  aitempt  to  cross  the  Forth.  As  Argyle,  ther^re, 
saw  he  could  no  longer  retain  his  position  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which,  fh)m  its  now  beginning  to  freeze^  would  soon  be  rendered  more 
passable  than  before,  he  determined  to  cross  the  river  and  offer  the  in- 
surgents battle  before  they  should  reach  its  northern  bank.  Though  be 
exposed  himself  by  thb  bold  step  to  the  disadvantage  of  fighting  with  a 
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river  in  his  rear,  he  considered  that  the  risk  would  be  suffidendy 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  which  his  cavalry  would  have  by 
engaging  the  enemy  on  level  ground. 

Having  called  in  several  small  detachments  which  were  quartered  at 
Glasgow,  Kilsyth,  and  Falkirk»  Argyle  crossed  Stlrlug  bridge  on  the 
morning  of  the  twelfih  of  November,  for  Dunblane,  much  about  the  same 
time  that  Mar's  forces  had  begun  to  advance  upon  that  town  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  from  Auchterarder.  In  a  short  time  after  their  setting  out, 
Argyle*s  advanced  guard  took  possession  of  Dunblane,  of  which  circum- 
stance General  Gordon  was  apprized  on  hb  march.  Having  halted  his 
division,  Gordon  sent  an  express,  announcing  the  intelligence  to  General 
Hamilton,  who  despatched  it  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
forwarded  a  second  express  confirming  the  previous  news,  and  adding  that 
the  enemy  were  in  great  force.  Hamilton,  upon  receipt  of  this  last  de- 
spatch, baited  ^is  men  on  the  ground  adjoining  the  Roman  camp  at  Ardoch, 
about  five  miles  from  Dunblane,  till  he  should  receive  instructions  from 
the  earL  Mar  soon  thereafter  returned  firom  Drummond  castle,  and  being 
desirous  of  obtaining  additional  intelligence  firom  the  general  in  advance, 
ordered  Hamilton  to  remain  in  his  position,  and  to  hold  his  men  in 
readiness  to  march  on  a  mementos  notice.  This  order  had  howevet 
been  scarcely  issued,  when  a  fresh  despatch  arrived  firom  General  Gor- 
don, announcing  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  in  Dunblane  with  his 
whole  army.  Mar  thereupon  sent  an  express  to  Gordon,  desiring  him  to 
remain  where  he  was  till  the  main  body  of  the  army  should  come  up,  and 
having  ordered  three  guns  to  be  fired,  the  signal  agreed  upon  to  be  given 
Hamilton  for  putting  his  men  in  marching  order,  the  latter  immediately 
formed  his  division  and  put  it  in  motion.  After  a  junction  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  army  had  been  formed,  the  insurgents  marched  to  the 
bridge  of  Kinbuck,  about  four  miles  from  Dunblane,  where  they  passed 
the  night  under  arms  without  any  covering  or  tent.  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  had  the  most  exact  intelligence  brought  to  him  of  the 
motions  of  the  insurgents,  left  Dunblane  and  formed  his  army  in  order 
of  battle  in  the  evening,  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  house  of  Kippen- 
ross,  about  two  miles  north-east  from  the  town.  His  army  was  drawn 
up  in  one  extended  line.  In  the  centre  were  eight  battalions  of  foot 
under  the  command  of  Mijjor  General  Wightman.  The  right  wing 
consisted  of  five  squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant  General 
Evans,  and  a  similar  number,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Lieutenant 
General  Whitham,  composed  the  left  wing.  After  thus  drawing  up  his 
men,  his  grace  issued  orders  that  no  tent  should  be  pitched  during  the 
night  either  by  officer  or  private  soldier ;  that  all  the  officera  without 
distinction  should  remain  at  their  posts;  and  that  the  troops  should  rest 
on  their  arms  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  had  been  formed.  The 
severest  penalties  were  threatened  those  who  should  infringe  these 
orders.  Though  the  night  was  extremely  cold,  the  troops  prostrated 
themselves  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  snatched  a  few  hours  rqposa. 
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The  duke  Limself  retired  to  a  sheep-cote  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
right  of  the  army,  where  he  passed  the  Dight  sitting  on  a  bundle  of 
straw*  Intelligence  having  been  brought  him  at  midnight  of  the  near 
position  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  six  rounds  of  ammunition  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  man  in  addition  to  twenty-four  which  they  had  already 
received.     This  order  was  carried  into  effect  before  two  o'clock  in  the 

morning.* 

Although  the  two  armies  had  bivouacked  during  the  night  within 
three  miles  of  each  other,  and  were  only  separated  by  the  Sheriffinuir, 
an  elevated  and  uneven  waste,  skirted  on  the  west  by  the  high  road  from 
Stirling  to  Perth,  near  the  river  Allan,  yet  so  ignorant  was  Mar  of  the 
movements  of  Argyle,  that  so  far  from  supposing  him  to  be  within  such 
a  short  distance  of  hu  camp,  he  imagined  that  he  still  remained  at  Dun- 
blane;  and  it  was  not  until  he  observed  a  reconnoitring  party  of 
Argyle*s  cavalry  on  the  adjoining  heights  of  the  Sheriffinuir  next  morn- 
ing that  he  became  aware  of  his  immediate  proximity.  This  party  was 
headed  by  the  duke  himself,  who  had  aroused  his  army  by  break  of  day, 
and  who,  after  issuing  instructions  to  his  men  to  prepare  for  batde,  had 
ascended  at  an  early  hour  the  hill  where  his  advanced  guard  was  posted 
to  survey  the  position  of  the  insurgents. 

.  The  earl  of  Mar  had  also  put  his  men  under  arms  shortly  after  break 
of  day,  and  when  Argyle's  party  of  observation  was  first  noticed,  he  was 
busily  engaged  ranging  hb  men  in  marching  order,  preparatory  to  ad- 
vancing upon  Dunblane.  Conceiving  that  Argyle  meant  to  offer  him^ 
battle  inunediately,  he  instantly  assembled  all  the  chiefr  in  fix)nt  of  his 
horse  and  after  addressing  them  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  paint* 
ed  in  glowing  colours  the  wrongs  of  their  prince  and  their  countiy,  and 
congratulated  them  that  the  day  had  at  length  arrived  when  they  could 
revenge  their  injuries  in  open  battle,  he  desired  to  know  if  they  were 
willing  to  engage.  The  marquis  of  Huntly  alone  raised  some  objeo* 
tions,  and  some  few  were  heard  in  an  under-tone  to  advise  a  return  to 
Perth  till  the  spring ;  but  the  voices  of  Huntly  and  his  supporters  were 
drowned  by  loud  shouts  of  <<  fight,  fight  I**  from  the  rest,  who  at  once 
galloped  off  to  their  different  posts,  f 

The  earl  of  Mar,  thereupon,  resumed  the  marshalling  of  his  army, 
which  formed  into  two  lines  with  a  rapidity  and  decision,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  veteran  troops,  but  by  accident,  three  squadrons 
of  horse  posted  on  the  left,  misled  by  a  cry  firom  the  Highlanders, 
of  <<  horse  to  the  right,'*  left  their  position  and  took  ground  on  the  righ^ 
an  unfortunate  mistake  for  the  insurgents,  as  it  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat of  their  left  wing.  The  centre  of  the  first  line  was  composed  of 
ten  battalions  of  foot,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand  men  under  the 
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command  of  the  captain  of  Clanranald,  Gleu^ary,  Sir  John  .Maclean, 
the  laird  of  Glenbucket,  Brigadier  Ogilvy,  and  the  two  brothers  of  Sir 
Donald  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  General  Gordon,  who  had  lone  aerved  in 
the  ariby  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  at  the  head  of  these  battalions. 
On  the  right  of  this  line  were  placed  two  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly*s 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  another  called  the  Stirling  squadrotb  which 
carried  thQ  Chevalier's  standard.  Thi^  squadron^  which  consisted  wholly 
of  gentlemen,  also  bore  the  title  of  "  the  Restoration  regiment  of  horse." 
The  Perthshire  squadron  formed  the  left  wing.  The  centre  of  the 
second  line  consisted  of  eight  battalions  of  foot,  viz.  three  of  the  earl  of 
Seaforth's  foot,  two  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly's,  the  earl  of  Panmure's 
battalion,  and  those  of  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine  of  Drummond,  com* 
manded  by  the  viscount  of  Strathallan,  and  of  Logic- Almond,  and 
Robertson  of  Stman.  On  the  right  of  this  second  line  were  posted  two 
squadrons  of  horse  under  the  Earl  Marischal.  The  Angus  squadron 
was  on  the  left.  The  whole  of  the  force  thus  formed  for  action  may  be 
estimated  at  eight  thousand,  besides  which  there  was  a  corps  de  reserve 
of  (bur  hundred  horse  posted  considerably  in  the  rear. 

'While  this  formation  was  going  on,  the  duke  of  Argyle  observed  for 
several  hours  with  great  attention  the  various  evolutions  of  the  insurgents  ; 
b«if  from  the  natnre^of  the  ground  occupied  by  them  he  could  not  obtain 
ailill  tiewof  th(»ir1itie  whicih  extended  through  a  hoHo^  way,  the  view  oi 
wttitb'wiU  ofbsera^fed  by' the  brow  of  a  hill  which  was  occupied  by  a 
yeiHf  bf  Maf  s  th>ops.  From  Mar*8  advanced  guards  looking  towards 
DwbbSade,  th^  duke  conjedturfed  that  the  insurgents  intended  to  march 
ior^hai  dii^eetiotf ;  l)ut  he  was  ttitd^ce?t%d  in  this  idea  by  a  movement 
oil4k6  pAtt  of  a  mass  of  the  insurgents  towards  his  right  as  if  they  in- 
teMed  to  cross  the  moor  and  fall  upbn  the  flank  of  his  army.  As  a 
]ai|;e^  morass  lay  in  the  way  of  the  insui^ents,  Argyle^  in  advancing 
from.  Dunblane,  liad  conceived  himself  firee  from  danger  on  that  side ;  but 
it  had  now  been  rendered  quite  passable  for  foot  as  well  as  horse  by  a 
keen  frost  during  the  preceding  ni^t.  As  soon  as  Argyle  saw  this 
large  body  advance  up  the  face  of  tlie  moor^  which,  from  the  right  wing 
of  the  insurgents  being  concealed  from  his  view  by  a  rising  ground,  he 
supposed  was  the  main  body  of  Mar's  army,  he  requested  the  advice  of 
the  officers  who  surrounded  him  as  to  how  he  should  act.  It  was  the 
goneral  opinion,  an  opinion  in  which  the  duke  himself  concurred,  that 
theve  would  be  less  risk  in  engaging  the  insurgents  on  the  high  grounds 
than  in  watting  for  them  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  duke's  army ; 
but  although  most  of  the  officers  thought  that  there  would  not  be  suffi* 
cient  lime  to  bring  forward  the  troops  and  to  change  the  order  of 
batder  A  change  which  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  duke  resolved  to 
draw  out  his  troops  upon  the  moor.* 
.   Having  come  to  this  determination^  the  duke  returned  quickly  to  the 

*      *  •  V 
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army,  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  ihe  GeneraL    This  order  was 
given  about  eleven  o'clock ;  bat  although  the  drums  instantly  beat  to 
arms,  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  troops  were  ready  to  march.     The 
new  order  of  battle  was  as  follows*    The  duke's  first  line  consisted  of 
ux  battalions  of  foot,  all  old  troops,  amounting  scarcely  to  eighteen 
hundred  men.    On  the  right  were  posted  three  squadrons  of  dragoons 
being  the  best  in  the  army,  namely  Evans's,  the  Scots  Greys,  and  the 
carl  of  Stairs.     On  the  left  there  were  placed  three  squadrons    of 
dragoons,  namely.  Carpenter's,  Ker's,  and  a  squadron  of  Stairs.     The 
second  line  was  composed  of  only  two  battalions  of  foot,  with  a  squa- 
dron of  dragoons  on  each  wing.    The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  duke  himself,  the  centre  by  General  Wightman,  and 
the  left  by  General  Whitham.     Behind  Evans's  dragoons,  on  the  right 
wing,  a  body  of  about  sixty  horse,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  volun« 
teers,  took  up  a  station. 

The  body  which  Argyle  had  observed  coming  up  the  face  of  the  moor» 
was  a  squadron  of  the  Earl  Marischal's  horse  and  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
donald's  battalion,  under  their  respective  commanders.  These  had  beea 
despatched  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  drive  away  the  reconnoitring  party  under 
the  duke  of  Aigyle  from  the  height;  but  on  its  disappearing,  they  returned 
and  reported  the  circumstance  to  the  earl.  On  receiving  this  intelligenoey 
Mar  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  march  up  the  hill  in  four  columns.  The 
whole  army  was  accordingly  put  in  motion,  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
fitr  when  the  Earl  Marischal,  who  was  in  advance,  observed  Argyle  form- 
ing his  lines  on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from 
him.  He  immediately  notified  the  circumstance  to  Mar,  who  instantly 
gave  orders  to  his  men  to  quicken  their  pace  up  the  hill.  In  the  hurry  of 
their  ascent,  the  second  line  pressed  so  closely  upon  the  first  as  to  occa* 
sion  some  confusion  on  the  left  when  again  getting  into  line,  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  disorder  that  the  squadrons  of  horse  forsook 
their  position  on  the  lefl,  and  took  ground  on  the  right. 

Before  the  insurgents  reached  the  summit  of  the  moor,  Argyle's  right 
wing  was  fully  formed,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  centre  and  lefl,  who 
were  moving  up  the  ascent  by  a  gradual  progression  from  right  to 
left,  had  not  yet  reached  their  ground.  Argyle's  right  now  found 
itself  within  pistol-shot  of  Mar's  left,  but  from  the  greater  extent  of 
Mar's  line,  it  considerably  outflanked  Argyle's  left. 

As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Mar  perceived  that  Argyle's  line  was  only  par- 
tially formed,  he  resolved  instantly  to  attack  him  before  he  should  be 
able  to  complete  his  arrangements ;  and  having  sent  orders  to  his  right 
and  left  to  fall  simultaneously  upon  the  enemy.  Mar  placed  himself  at 
the  liead  of  tiie  dans,  and  being  apprized  by  a  firing  on  his  left  that 
the  action  had  commenced,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  which  he  waved,  and 
with  a  huzia  led  forward  his  men  upon  the  half-formed  battalions  which 
composed  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy.  Arrived  within  pistol-shot,  the 
Highlanders,  according  to  custom,  poured  in  a  volley  upon  the  English 
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faifkntry.  The  fire  was  inttantly  returned^  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
HtghUuiden,  Alan  Muidartach,  the  captain  of  Cknranald,  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  instantly  carried  off  the  field,  and,  as  his  men  dus* 
tered  aronnd  him,  he  encouraged  them  to  stand  firm  to  their  posts,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  result  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  en* 
gaged  would  be  ikvourable  to  the  cause  of  his  sovereign.  The  loss  of  a 
chief,  who,  from  the  stately  magnificence  with  which  he  upheld  his  feudal 
rank,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  disposition,  had  acquired  an  ascoidency 
over  the  minds  of  his  people,  could  not  fiiil  to  depress  their  spirits,  and 
make  them  almost  overlook  the  danger  of  their  situation.  While  ab«- 
sorbed  in  grief,  they  were  in  a  moment  roused  from  their  dejection  by 
Glengary,  who,  observing  their  conduct  at  this  juncture,  sprung  forward, 
and  throwing  his  bonnet  into  the  air,  cried  aloud,  in  the  expressive  Ian* 
guage  of  his  country,  '' Revenge  I  Revenge  I  Revenge  to-day  and 
mourning  to-morrow  I'*  No  sooner  had  this  brave  chieftain  pronounced 
these  words,  than  the  Highlanders  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  with 
the  utmost  fury,  upon  the  royalist  battalions.  The  government  troops 
attempted  to  stem  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  by  opposing  the  High- 
landers with  fixed  bayonets,  but  the  latter  pushed  them  aside  with  their 
targets,  and  rushing  in  with  their  broad  swords  among  the  enemy, 
spread  death  and  terror  around  them.  The  three  battalions  on  Argyle*s 
left,  which  had  never  been  properly  formed,  unable  to  rally,  instantly 
gave  way,  and  fidling  back  upon  some  squadrons  of  horse  in  their  rear, 
created  such  confusion,  that  within  seven  or  eight  minutes  after  the 
assault,  the  form  of  a  battalion  or  squadron  was  no  longer  discernible. 
A  complete  route  ensued ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
Argyle's  left  would  have  been  completely  destroyed,  had  not  General 
Whitham,  at  the  head  of  the  squadrons  which  were  upon  the  left  of 
the  battalions,  checked  the  advance  of  Mar's  horse  by  a  charge,  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  a  standard.  Aftnid  of  being  out* 
flanked  by  Argyle's  left  wing,  which  extended  far  beyond  his  position, 
and  being  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  on  the  right  wing  of  the  royal* 
ists,  the  view  of  which  was  concealed  by  the  unevenness  of  the  groond, 
Whitham  retired  in  the  direction  of  Dunblane.  The  earl  of  Mar  pur* 
sued  the  disordered  mass  to  the  distance  of  only  half  a  mile,  and  hav« 
ing  ordered  his  foot  to  halt  till  he  should  put  them  in  order,  resolved 
to  follow  the  enemy  and  complete  the  victory ;  but  receiving  intelligenee 
that  his  left  wing  and  second  line  had  given  way,  and  that  his  artillery 
had  been  taken,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  top 
of  the  stony  hill  of  Kippendavie,  till  he  should  receive  ftirther  informa- 
tion  respecting  the  fate  of  his  left  wing. 

This  wing,  which  was  the  first  to  begin  the  attack,  opened  a  fire 
upon  Argyle's  right  wing  when  almost  within  pbtol  shot.  The  High- 
landers thereafter  steadily  advanced,  and  pouring  a  second  volley 
among  the  enemy,  with  a  precision  and  effect  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
best  disciplined  troops,  rushed  up,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  very  muxzles 
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of  their    muskets.      Though   the   fire   was  destructivey    aod    made 
Evans's  dragoons  reel  for  a  time,  the  English  troops  mainlainad  their 
^und,  and  the  foot  kept  up  a  platooning»  which  checked  the  fbry  of 
their  assailants.    The  struggle  continued  for  some  time  without  anjr  de- 
cided advantage  on  either  side ;  but  as  Argyle  b^an  to  perceive  that 
he  could  make  no  impression  in  front  upon  the  numerous  masses  of  the 
insurgents,  and  that  he  might  be  out-flanked  by  them,  he  resolved  to 
attack  them  on  their  flank  with  part  of  his  cavalry,  while  his  foot  shouki 
gall  them  with  their  fire  in  front    He  therefore  ordered  Colonel  Cathcart 
to  move  along  the  morass  to  the  right  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalryi  and 
to  fiedl  upon  the  flank  of  Mar's  left  wing,  a  movement  which  he  executed 
with  great  skill.     Cathcart,  after  receiving  a  fire  from  the  insurgent 
horse,  immediately  charged  them,  but  they  sustained  the  assaolt  with 
great  firmness.     Borne  down  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  English  dra- 
goons, whose  horses  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  insurgents,  the 
Scottish  horse,  after  nearly  half-an-hour's  contest,  were  compelled  to 
give  way.    The  foot  of  Argyle's  right  having  made  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack upon  Mar's  first  line  of  foot,  the  latter  also  were  forced  to  fiedl  back, 
and  Mar*B  horse  and  foot  coming  into  contact  with  his  second  line,  they 
mixed  indiscriminately,  and  a  general  route  in  consequence  ensued* 

After  receding  a  short  distance,  the  insurgent  horse,  which  consisted 
principally  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  Perthshire  and  Angus,  attempted 
to  rally,  and  even  to  charge  Argyle's  cavalry  in  their  turn,  but  they 
were  again  forced  to  retire  by  the  pressure  of  the  Englbh  dragoons,  who 
kept  advancing  in  regular  order  upon  the  receding  masses  of  the  insur- 
gents. Determined,  however,  not  to  yield  one  inch  of  ground  without 
the  utmost  necessity,  the  cavalier  horse  made  repeated  efforts  to  drive 
the  enemy  back,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  retreat,  made  ten  or  twelvie 
attempts  at  different  places  to  rally  and  charge  the  advancing  foe ;  but 
unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  English  cavalry,  they 
were,  after  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  driven  across  the  river  Allan  by 
Argyle's  dragoons.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
contest,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  distance  firom  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  river  is  scarcely  three  miles.  To  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the 
horse  may  be  ascribed  the  safety  of  the  foot,  who  would  have  been  pro- 
bably all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  dragoons,  if  the  attention  of  the  latter  had 
not  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  horse.  The  foot,  however,  suffered 
considerably  in  the  retreat,  notwithstanding  the  humanity  of  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  carnage.  Besides  offering 
quarter  to  such  of  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  as  were  personally  known  to 
him,  he  displayed  his  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his  countrymen  so 
&r,  that  on  observing  a  party  of  his  dragoons  cutting  down  a  body  of 
foot,  into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves,  he  exchiimed  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  emotion,  **  Oh,  spare  the  poor  Blue-bonnets  I" 

As  Mar's  right  wing  had  been  concealed  from  the  view  of  Ai^gyle, 
the  latter  conceived  that  the  numerous  body  he  was  driving  before  him 
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Ibnned  the  entire  of  the  insurgent  army.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
continue  the  pursuit  till  dark,  and  to  support  him,  he  ordered  General 
Wightman,  who  commanded  his  foot  upon  the  right,  to  follow  him  with 
his  battalions  as  quickly  as  possible.  Wightman  accordingly  proceeded 
to  follow  the  duke  with  a  force  of  rather  more  than  three  regiments  ;  but 
he  had  not  marched  far,  when  he  heard  a  firing  on  his  left,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  which,  he  sent  his  aid-de-camp  in  the  direction  whence  the 
firing  proceeded.  This  officer  returned  in  a  short  time,  and  reported  that 
the  half  of  Argyle's  foot,  and  the  squadrons  on  the  left,  had  all  been  cut 
ofi^by  the  right  of  the  insurgents,  which  was  superior  in  point  of  numbers 
to  Argyle's  left.  Wightman  thereupon  slackened  his  pace,  and  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  inform  the  duke  of  the  hie  of  his  left  wing. 
Afiuid  of  being  attacked  in  his  rear  by  Mar's  right  wing,  he  kept  his  men 
in  perfect  order,  but  no  demonstration  was  made  to  follow  him.  When 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  Argyle  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and 
joining  Wightman  with  five  squadrons  of  dragoons,  put  his  men  in  order  of 
batde  and  marched  boldly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  enemy,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  were  advantageously 
posted.  Argyle  had  now  scarcely  a  thousand  men  under  him,  and  as 
these  were  already  greatly  exhausted,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  act  on 
the  defensive ;  and  accordingly  he  posted  his  men  behind  some  enclo- 
sures at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ready  to  repel  any  attack  which  the  ene- 
my might  make.  For  better  protection  he  posted  two  pieces  of  cannon 
on  his  right  and  left,  to  play  upon  the  enemy  should  they  approach ;  but 
the  insurgents  showed  no  disposition  to  engage,  and  both  parties,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  retired  from  their  positions  in  different  directions.  The 
duke  filed  off  his  men  to  the  right,  in  marching  order,  towards  Dun- 
blane ;  but  as  he  still  dreaded  an  attack,  he  formed  his  men  several 
times  on  the  march,  wherever  he  found  the  ground  convenient,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Mar  drew  off  his  men  toward  Ar- 
doch,  where  he  passed  the  night,  and  Argyle's  troops  lay  under  arms 
during  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunblane. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  on  an  occasion  of  such  dubious 
success  on  either  side,  both  parties  claimed  a  victory,  but  impartiality 
will  confer  the  palm  on  neither.  Argyle,  it  is  true,  visited  the  field  of 
battle  the  following  morning,  which  Mar  might  also  have  done  had  he 
been  inclined,  and  this  circumstance,  therefore,  can  afford  no  argument 
in  support  of  his  pretensions.  Neither  can  the  capture  of  standards  and 
colours  by  Aigyle  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  success,  for  although  he 
took  fourteen  colours  and  standards,  including  the  royal  standard  called 
**  the  Restoration,"  besides  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  other  trophies.  Mar, 
according  to  the  official  Jacobite  account,  captured  four  stands  of  col- 
ours, several  drums,  and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  stands  of 
arms.  Accounts  the  most  contradictory  have  been  given  by  both  par* 
ties  of  the  losses  sustained  by  them.  According  to  the  rolls  of  Argyle's 
muster-master  general,  his  loss  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety 
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meo  killed,  a  handred  and  eighty-seven  vounded*  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  prisoners,  making  a  grand  total  of  six  hundred  and  ten, 
while  the  Jacobite  account  makes  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  Argyle  amount  to  between  seven  and  eight  hnndredi  and  states  the 
Dumber  of  killed  on  Mar's  side  as  only  one  in  fifteen  to  those  of  Argyle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobites  state  their  loss  in  killed  at  only  sixty, 
and  that  very  few  of  their  men  were  wounded,  while  the  royalisU 
say  that  they  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  eight  hundred  men.^ 
From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  the  main  discrepancy  relates  fco 
the  loss  on  the  Jacobite  side,  which  can  neither  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  royalist  account,  nor  considered  so  low  as  that  given  by 
the  Jacobites.  But  even  supposing  the  royalist  statement  correct,  the 
comparative  loss  of  the  insurgents  scarcely  exceeded  one-third  of  that 
sustained  by  the  government  forces^ 

Several  officers  were  killed  on  the  royalist  side.  Among  the  wounded 
was  the  earl  of  Forfar,  a  brave  officer  who  comnumded  Morison's  regi- 
ment. He  received  a  shot  in  the  knee,  and  sixteen  other  wounds,  of 
which  he  died  at  Stirling  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle.  Several 
persons  of  distinction  were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  among 
whom  were  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  and  the  captain  of  Clanranald.  A 
considerable  number  of  gentlemen  were  taken  prisoners  by  Airgyle,  but 
many  of  them  escaped,  and  he  was  only  enabled  to  carry  eighty-two  of 
them  to  Stirling.  Of  this  number  were  Lord  Strathallan,  Thomas 
Dnimmond  his  brother,  Walkinshaw  of  Barrowfield,  Drummond  of 
Logie-Drummond,  and  Murray  of  Auchtertyre. 

On  whiclisoever  side  success  lay,  the  battle,  in  its  consequences,  was 
most  important  in  many  respects  to  the  government,  as  it  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  desertion  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  dans. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Maodonalds,  who  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  right,  and  the  Perthshire  and  Angus  horse  who  with« 
stood  the  repeated  shocks  of  Argyle  s  cavalry,  the  remainder  of  the  iiH 
surgent  army  made  little  resistance.  The  Macphersons  and  Macgre* 
gors  did  not  join  in  the  contest  at  all,  but  looked  on  as  if  unconcerned 
about  the  result.  Some  of  the  dans,  disgusted  at  the  pusillanimity  or 
indifference  exhibited  by  their  associates,  and  others  dispirited  by  the 
firmness  displayed  by  the  government  forces,  returned  to  their  homes, 
thus  verifying  the  observation  made  by  a  Jacobite  in  reference  to  th^ 
clans,  that  whether  victorious  or  beaten,  they  would  run  away  and  go 
home*  The  defection  of  these  clans  was  a  severe  blow  to  Mar,  and 
made  him  abandon  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Forth.  He,  therefore,  re- 
turned to  Perth  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  Jacobite  interest,  circulated  the  most  fiivourablc  ac- 
counts  of  his  alleged  success  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
Chevalier's  affairs,  although  he  himself  began  to  consider  them  desper- 

•  Colonel  Harrison*!  account 
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ate.*  The  duke  of  Argyle,  on  the  other  hand,  retired  to  hie  original 
faead^qnartere  at  Stirling,  intending  to  resume  offensive  operations  as 
soon  as  some  eicpected  reinforeements  shonld  arrive. 

The  attempt  of  Mar  to  disguise  the  real  state  of  matters  was  too 
gross  to  deceive  his  adherents,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  already 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  making  their  own  terms  with  the  gov* 
emment ;  but  the  Highland  ehie&  and  the  principal  officers  remained 
firm,  and  urged  Mar  to  risk  another  battle  even  with  his  reduced  forces. 
The  earl,  however,  though  personally  brave,  was  not  the  man  to  com* 
ply  with  an  advice  so  opposed  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  himself, 
never  to  engage  without  a  very  superior  force  on  his  side.  But  had  he 
been  of  a  different  opinion,  an  event  of  which  he  soon  received  intel- 
ligence would  probably  have  precluded  him  from  moving  a  second  time 
Upon  Stirling.  This  was  the  capture  of  the  important  fort  of  Inverness, 
by  a  party  of  the  Frasem,  Grants,  and  others,  headed  by  Simon  Eraser 
of  Beaufort,  better  known  in  history  as  Lord  Lovat ;  who,  to  pro* 
mote  his  own  personal  interest  with  the  government,  had  taken  a 
decided  part  against  the  Chevalier.  The  clannish  principle  that  obedience 
to  a  chief  is  the  first  of  duties,  was  fully  exemplified  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  defection  of  a  large  body  of  the  Frasers»  who  had  joined  Mar's 
standard  under  Eraser  of  Fraserdale,  in  the  absence  of  their  chief* 
The  earl  of  Seaforth,  the  greater  part  of  whose  men  had  returned 
home,  was  despatched  to  the  north  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  forces,  and  of  attempting,  in  coajunetioa  with 
the  marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  also  sent  north  with  his  horse,  the 
reduction  of  Inverness. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance  in  this  history  of 
Mar's  insurrection,  that  the  three  important  events  which  decided  its 
hte  should  have  occurred  in  regular  daily  succession.  Inverness  was 
captured  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  and  on  the  same  day  Mackintosh's 
forces,  cooped  up  in  Preston,  had  to  maintain  a  precarious  struggle 
against  the  attacks  of  Wells'  army.  Next  day  witnessed  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir,  and  at  the  very  time  the  insurgents  in  Preston  were 
offering  terms  of  surrender,  the  right  wings  of  Argyle's  and  Mar's 
armies  were  pursuing,  with  all  the  confidence  of  victory,  the  wings  to 
which  they  were  respectively  opposed.  And  lastly,  while  on  the  fourw 
teenth  the  insurgents  in  England  were  capitulating  at  Prestout  the  two 
rival  armies  in  the  north  were  retiring  to  their  head  quartets,  each  of 
them  claiming  a  victory. 

As  the  capture  of  Inverness  by  the  royalists  was  an  important  occur* 
kvttce  in  the  history  of  this  short-lived  insurrection,  some  account  of  it 
and  of  some  preliminary  circumstaDoes  connected  therewith  may  not 
be  here  out  of  place.  So  late  as  the  thirteenth  of  September,  only 
two  months  before  the  battle  of  SherlAnnir,  and  the  surrender  at 
Preston,  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  had 

*  Journal  of  Mai'i  procaudingtf  printed  at  Pariti 
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proclaimed  the  Chevalier  in  the  capital  of  the  Highknda.  He  had 
thereupon  demanded  possession  of  some  arms  and  ammunition  which 
were  in  Culloden-hou8e>  but  the  lady  of  Mr  Forbes  the  proprietor, 
who  was  then  in  London,  shut  the  gates,  and  refused  to  deliver  ap 
the  keys.  At  her  desire.  Colonel  Munro,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Mimro 
of  Fowlis,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  governor  of  Inverness, 
raised  two  hundred  well-armed  men,  to  protect  the  lands  of  Culloden  ; 
but  on  arriving  at  the  water  of  Conon  with  his  men,  he  was  induced 
to  retrace  his  steps,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  earl  of 
Seaforth,  threatening  to  oppose  his  passage  with  a  body  of  fifteen 
hundred  men. 

*  When  Mackintosh  marched  south  to  join  the  earl  of  Mar,  a  detach- 
ment under  Sir  John  Mackenzie  of  Conl,  took  possession  of  Inverness 
by  desire  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth.  Meantime,  Colonel  Munro  had  form- 
ed a  camp  at  Alness,  where  he  had  collected  nearly  six  hundred  of  the 
Munroes  and  Rosses,  and  where  he  was  joined  on  the  sixth  of  October, 
by  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Lords  Strathnaver  and  Reay,  who 
brought  about  six  hundred  additional  men  along  with  them.  The  object 
of  collecting  this  force  was  twofold,*^— fbrst,  to  protect  the  territories  of  the 
great  northern  whigs  from  the  incursions  of  a  formidable  body  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  men,  which  lay  encamped  at  Brahan,  under  the  earl  of 
Seaforth ;  and  secondly,  by  threatening  an  inroad  upon  his  own  lands 
and  those  of  his  followers,  to  detain  the  earl  in  the  north,  and  thus 
prevent  his  junction  with  the  forces  under  Mar.  By  the  junction  of  seven 
hundred  Macdonalds,  under  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  and  other  minor 
accessions  from  the  Mackinnons,  Macraes,  the  Cbisholms  of  Strathglass^ 
and  other  clans,  the  earl's  force  was  increased  to  three  thousand  men. 
Thus  strengthened,  Seaforth  left  his  camp  on  the  ninth  of  October,  to  at- 
tack the  earl  of  Sutherland,  but  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  disparity  of 
numbers,  made  a  retreat  to  the  Bonar,  after  which  his  men  dispersed  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  A  body  of  about  six  hundred  Grants,  who  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  water  of  Fiodhom,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Ross,  and  joining  the  camp  at  Alness,  on  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  returned  home.  At  Alness,  where  Seaforth  took  up 
his  quarters,  he  collected  a  lai^e  quantity  of  booty  from  the  lands 
of  the  Munroes,  and  after  spending  some  days  there,  he  marched  to 
Inverness,  whence  he  took  his  departure  for  the  south. 

About  this  time.  Lord  Lovat  arrived  in  the  north,  and,  in  conj unction 
with  some  friends  of  the  government,  formed  a  plan  for  seizing  Inver- 
ness. Having  collected  a  body  of  the  Frasers  and  Grants,  he  invested 
the  town,  and  sent  in  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Arthur  Ross,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Kilravock,  to  surprise  it ;  but  the 
detachment  was  repulsed,  and  the  captain  killed.  A  resolution  was 
thereupon  entered  into  by  the  besiegers,  to  surround  the  town  and 
castle,  preparatory  to  a  general  assault ;  but  Sir  John  Mackenzie,  the 
Jacobite  governor,  conceiving  himself  incapable  of  making  an  efiec- 
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lua]  resistaneey  evacuated  the  castle,  and  croesing  the  Frith  with  hia 
men  in  boats,  allowed  Lovat  to  enter  the  town  without  further  opposi- 
tion. In  retaliation  for  the  earl  of  Seaforth's  conduct  at  Alness,  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  after  the  capture  of  Inverness,  made  a  journey  with.* 
his  own  men,  and  parties  of  the  Mackays,  Rosses,  and  Munroes,  through 
the  country  of  the  Mackenzies,  and  levied  a  contribution  upon  all  the 
gentlemen  of  that  name,  whose  tenants  had  joined  Seaforth,  equal  to  six 
weeks'  provisions,  for  the  number  of  men  they  were  bound  by  law  to 
have  furnished  the  government.* 

The  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  had  been  long  anxiously  looked  for  by- 
his  firiends  in  Scotland.  He  was  now  about  to  gratify  their  desire  of* 
beholding  his  person  ;  but  James  had  already  missed  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, which  presented  itself  at  an  early  stage  of  the  insurrection,  of 
recovering  his  fathers  crown.  Had  he,  on  arriving  at  St  Malo, 
whither  he  proceeded  from  Lorraine  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection, instantly  taken  shipping,  he  would  not  only  have  complied  with 
the  declared  wishes  of  his  adherents,  but  would  have  evinced  at  once  a 
determination  to  maintain  his  claim.  Instead  of  embarking,  however, 
immediately,  as  he  should  have  done,  he  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
shipment  of  supplies,  which  he  was  desirous  should  precede  his  de- 
parture, that  he  was  at  last  altogether  prevented  fVom  sailing  by  some 
men-of-war,  which  appeared  off  the  harbour  of  St  Malo,  and  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  government  to  intercept  him.  That  he 
might  not  disappoint  the  expectati(ms  of  his  partizans,  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Dunkirk  in  quest  of  shipping,  and  having  traversed  the  country  in 
disguise,  he  embarked  at  that  port,  about  the  middle  of  December,  on 
board  a  small  French  vessel  of  eight  guns,  which  had  formerly  been  a' 
nrivateer.  He.  was  attended  by  five  parsons  only,  who,  to  prevent 
suspicion,  were  disguised  as  French  officers.  Among  these  were  the 
marquis  of  Tynemouth,  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Lieutenant 
Allan  Cameron,  a  son  of  Lochiel. 

If,  from  the  apparent  pusiUanimity  of  the  prince's  conduct  at  St 
Malo,  there  were  persons  who  felt  inclined  to  question  his  courage, 
they  must  have  been  undeceived  by  this  bold  and  adventurous  step. 
While  at  St  Malo,  he  had,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture,  formed  the 
design  of  eschewing  both  channels,  by  shipping  his  course  along  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  landing  in  the  western  Highlands.  In 
diis  way  he  would  have  incurred  little  danger;  but  the  case  waa 
very  different  in  traversing  the  German  ocean,  which  was  beset  by 
British  men-of-war,  which  were  constantly  on  the  alert.  Yet  regard- 
less of  the  evideiit  risk  which  he  ran,  by  attempting  a  descent  upon  the 
eastern  eoast  of  Scotland,  he  sailed  from  Dunkirk  in  the  small  vessel  in 
which  he  had  embarked,  after  leaving  instructions  to  despatch  after  him 
two  other  vessels  which  lay  in  the  harbour  with  his  domestics,  and  some 
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fltbres  for  the  use  of  hb  army.  It  was  the  ChevaUer'a  iDientxMi  to  2unw 
landed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  aocOTdingly,  after  steemfi 
in  a  northerly  direction^  he  stood  across  for  the  eoasi  of  Angoi^-  whMi^ 
was  descried  after  a  voyage  of  five  days ;  tmi  observing*  at  somer  dis- 
tance,  a  sail^  which  he  judged  to  be  unfnendly»  he  altered  his  eoorse  to 
northward  with  the  design  of  landing  at  Peterhead,  of  which  the  Eatri 
Marischal  was  the  feudal  superior.  The  vessel  which  canM  the 
Chevalier  came,  however^  sufficiently  near  to  land  to  intimate  by  signaia 
to  the  friends  of  the  prince  in  the  ndghbourhood  that  he  was  on  board* 
which  intelligence  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  camp  at  Perth, 
where  it  was  received  with  a  feding  of  intense  delight. 

The  Chevalier  arrived  off  Peterhead  on  the  twenty  second  of  Deeem- 
ber»  seven  days  from  the  dote  of  his  departure  fit>m  Dunkirk,  and  im- 
mediately landed  with  his  small  retinue  of  five  persons,  all  disguised  as 
seamen,  i^fter  despatching  the  vessel  to  France  with  the  news  of  fai» 
arrival,  he  and  his  companions  took  iq>  their  abode  in  Uie  town  for  the 
od^ht  He  passed  the  next  night  at  Newbui^h,  a  seal  of  the  Etfi 
Marbchal,  having  previously  sent  Lieutenant  Cameron  to  Perth  with 
the  intelligence  of  his  landing.  The  Chevalier  continued  has  journey 
towards  Perth,  and  on  the  twenty  fourth^  passed  imoffnii^  throogh 
Aberdeen,  and  arrived  at  Fetter^MO,  the  principal  seat  of  the  £a«l 
Marischal,  where  he  remained  several  days.  As  soon  as  lieutenant 
Cameron  reached  Perth,  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  Earl  Marisehal,  General 
Hamilton,  and  about  thirty  other  gentlemen,  moionted  their  hoiMs^  and 
set  off  to  meet  the  Chevalier.  Thia  cavalcade  arrived  at  Fettcfqmo  on 
the  twenty  seventh,  and  the  persons'  composing  it  were  intraduosd  to 
<<  the  king,"*  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand.  After  the  bieah- 
ing  up  of  the  court,  the  Chevalier  was  proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  dM 
house,  and  fmnted  copies  of  the  declaration  which  he  had  Issued  in 
Lorraine  wereimmediately  dispersed.* 

The  Chevalier  intended  to  have  proceeded  next  day  on  hia  joiffney 
to  Perth,  but  he  was  detained  at  Fetteresso  till  the  second  of  January, 
by  two  successive  fita  of  ague,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  hkn 
from  receiving  addresses  firom  the  **  Episcopal  elergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Aberdeen,"  and  from  the  magistrates^  town  councfi,  and  Jacobite  inhabi* 
taats  of  the  town#  The  address  of  the  ^ergy,  which  was  piescnted  on 
the  twenty  ninth  of  December  by  the  Rev.  Drs  James  and  George 
Garden,  Dr  Burnet,  and  the  Rev.  Messn  Dumbreok,  Blair^  and  Mait* 
land,  was  ooudied  in  very  loyal  terms^  and  as  embodying  the  sentimenta  of 
a  hlgUy  respectable  party,  deserves  somethiDg  more  than  a  mere  passing 
notice.  AHhoi^h,  among  all  lovers  of  rational  liberty,  there  can  be  litde 
^fferenee  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  which  dietaaed  the  exfffMm  of 
the  unfortunate  raoe  of  Stoart  from  the  throne,  stiD  we  cannot  bui  aAnira 
the  firm  attachment  displayed  by  the  adhereapU  of  tiial  tarily  to 
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cause,  eren  in  its  most  hopeless  state.  It  was  quite  natural  for  the 
catholics  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  and  his  sod,  as  apait 
from  their  principles,  which  tend  to  support  hereditary  succeseion,  these 
princes  were  professed  catbdics ;  but  no  motives  save  those  of  the  purest 
loyalty  eodd  have  induced  the  non-jurant  deiigy  and  <^eir  flocks  to 
enlist  themselves  under  the  bannen  of  the  descendants  of  a  king  who 
intended,  as  many  believed,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  have  established 
the  catholic  religion.  The  catholics  had*  no  doubt,  even  when  labouring 
under  the  most  galling  restrictions,  shown  them  the  example  by  their 
stem  inflexibility  to  the  two  Charleses,  but  by  comparing  the  relative 
sitnations  of  both  parties  at  the  period  in  question,  the  protestant  Jaco- 
bites of  the  north  may  be  considered  entitled  to  the  precedence  in 
disisiterestedneaB. 

The  address  from  the  dergy,  after  expressing  thanks  to  God  for  th^ 
Chevalier's  **  safe  and  happy  arrival*  in  Scotland,  where  his  presence 
had  been  so  much  longed  for,  thus  proceeds : — **  We  hope  and  pray  that 
God  may  open  the  eyes  of  such  of  yonr  subjects,  as  malicious  and  self- 
designing  men  have  industriously  blinded  with  prejudices  against  your 
mcgesty,  as  if  the  recovery  of  your  just  r^hts  would  ruin  our  religious 
liberties  and  property,  which  by  the  overturning  of  these  rights  have 
been  highly  encroached  upon ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  your  majesty's 
justice  and  goodness  will  settle  and  secure  those  just  privileges,  to  the 
conviction  of  your  most  malicious  enemies. 

**  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  train  up  your  majesty  from 
your  infancy  in  the  school  of  the  cross,  in  which  the  divine  grace  in- 
spires the  mind  with  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  guards  it  against 
Uiose  frdse  blandishments  by  which  prosperity  corrupts  the  heart ;  and 
as  this  school  has  sent  forth  the  most  Ulustrious  princes,  as  Moses, 
Joseph,  and  David,  so  we  hope  the  same  infinitely  wise  and  good  God 
designs  to  make  your  miyesty,  not  only  a  blessing  to  your  own  king- 
doms, and  a  true  father  of  them,  but  also  a  great  instrument  of  the 
general  peace  and  good  of  mankind. 

"  Your  princely  virtues  are  such,  that  in  the  esteem  of  the  best  judges 
you  are  worthy  to  wear  a  crown,  though  you  had  not  been  bom  to  it ; 
which  makes  us  confident  that  it  will  be  your  majesty's  care  to  make 
your  subjects  a  happy  people,  and  so  to  secure  them  in  their  religious 
liberties  and  property  as  to  leave  no  just  ground  of  distrust,  and  to  unite 
us  all  in  trae  Christianity  according  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians."  After  alluding  to  the  pro- 
damation  issued  by  the  government  for  securing  the  person  of  the 
Chevalier,  which  is  designated  as  an  encouragement  to  murder,  the 
addressers  assure  him  that  as  it  had  been  so  it  should  be  their  care  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people  true  principles  of  loyalty  to  his 
**  majt^ty"  The  Chevdier  in  answer  stated,  that  he  was  sensible  of  the 
leal  and  loyalty  which  they  bad  expressed  for  him,  and  that  he  should 
bo  glad  to  have  opportunities   of  giving  them    marks  of  his  favour 
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and  protection.    A  similar  answer'  was  Returned  to  -thd  «ddreitoi4bni 
Aberdeen.  ■ '  i  .. 

Willie  at  Fetteressq  th^  Chevalier  ^ic'erci^d  some  df  tbe  fiiiiDtioa0«f 
royalty,  by  conferring  titles  of  dignity  on  some  of  his'  adher^ffis*     He 
raised  the  earl  of  Mar  to  a  dukedoni ;  aAd, '  accdrdinj^  *to  import,-  toa^ 
ferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  u|)on  Bannerman,  the  Jacobite  pmroei 
of  Aberdeen,  who  presented  the  address  from  ihki  cl^«     Havbill^  te^ 
covered  firom  his  attack,  the  Chevalier  left  Fetteresso  on  t!ie  second  Of 
January,  and  went  to  Brechin,  where  he  passed  theniglit;    'Neki  day 
he  moved  forward  to  Kinnaird,  and  on  the  fbtirth  he  removed  to  Glam^ 
mis  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  earl  of  Stradnnore*    At  dsnliiift 
Mar  drew  up  a  letter,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  fluttering  tfcobAiitof  tU* 
Chevalier.     As  the  object  of  this  letter  was  to  impress  the  people  'wiA 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Chevalier,  Mar  ordered  it  to  be  prlitted  and 
cbculaied  as  widely  as  possible.    The  letter  is  written  wiUi  addMs,  snd 
may  still  be  perused  with  interest: 

^Glames,  5  Jsa.  t71<k 

'<  I  met  the  king  at  Fetteresso  on  Tuesday  se'enight,  where  we  staid 
tiU  Friday ;  firom  thence  we  came  to  Brechin,  then  to  Kinnaird,  and 
yesterday  here.  The  king  designed  to  have  gone  to  Dundee  to^a/, 
but  there  is  such  a  fall  of  snow  that  he  is  forced  to  put  it  off  tiU  to- 
morrow, if  it  be  practicable  then ;  and  from  thence  he  designs  to  go  to 
Scoon.  Therv  was  no  haste  in  his  being  there  sooner,  fbr  nothing  can 
be  done  this  season,  else  he  had  not  been  so  long  by  the  way.  People, 
everywhere,  as  we  have  come  along,  are  excessively  ibnd  to  see  him, 
and  express  that  duty  they  ought.  Without  any  compliment  to  liinl, 
and  to  do  him  nothing  but  justice,  set  aside  his  being  a  prince,  he  is 
really  the  first  gentleman  I  ever  knew :  He  has  a  very  good  presence, 
and  resembles  King  Charles  a  great  deal.  His  presence,  however,  is 
not  the  best  of  him.  He  has  fine  parts,  and  despatches  all  his  business 
himself  with  the  greatest  exactness.  I  never  saw  any  body  write  so 
finely.  He  is  affable  to  a  great  degree,  without  losing  that  majesty 
he  ought  to  have,  and  has  the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world.  In  a  word, 
he  is  eveiy  way  fitted  to  make  us  a  happy  people,  were  his  snljects 
worthy  of  him.  To  have  him  peaceably  settled  on  his  throne,  is  what 
these  kingdoms  do  not  deserve ;  but  he  deserves  it  so  much  that  I  hope 
there  is  a  good  fate  attending  him.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  wanting 
to  make  the  rest  of  his  subjects  as  fond  of  him  as  we  are,  but  their 
knowing  him  as  we  do  ;  and  it  will  be  odd  if  his  presence  among  ns, 
after  his  running  so  many  hazards  to  compass  it,  do  not  turn  the  hearts, 
even  of  the  most  obstinate.  It  is  not  fit  to  tell  all  the  particulars,  but 
I  assure  you  he  has  left  nothing  undone,  that  well  could  be,  to  gain 
every  body ;  and  I  hope  God  will  touch  their  hearts. 

'*  I  have  reason  to  hope  we  shall  very  quickly  see  a  new  face  of  afikire 
abroad  in  the  king*s  favour,  which  is  all  I  dare  commit  to  paper. 

«MAR.- 
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On  the  moming  of  the  sixth  of  January  the  Chevalier  left  Glammia 
for  Dundee,  which  town  he  entered  about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  on  hoi^^ 
baok,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  the  earl  of  Mar  riding 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Earl  Marischal  on  his  left,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  nearly  three  hundred  adherents  on  horseback.  To  gratify  th^ 
pe<^le  who  flocked  round  him  eager  to  behold  him  and  to  kiss  his  hand, 
he^  at  the  request  of  his  friends^  remained  about  an  hour  on  hoinsebkbl! 
at  the  cross  of  the  burgh,  after  which  he  rode  out  to  the  house  of  Stew* 
art  of  GrandtuUy  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  dined  and  passed  thii 
night.  On  the  following  day  he  proceeded  along  the  Carse  of  Gowrie 
to  Castle  I^on,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  where  he  dined^  anil 
thence  to  Fingask,  the  seat  of  Sir  David  Tlireipland,  where  he  spent 
the  night.  Next  day,  being  Sunday,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  roytd 
palace  of  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  stay  tiU  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  should  be  performed. 

On  Monday  the  Chevalier  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth;  He 
met,  however,  with  a  cold  reception,  and  he  himself  felt  evidently  diflt* 
appointed  at  the  appearance  of  the  camp.  He  had  heard  much  of  the 
Highland  chie&  and  the  dans,  and  being  desirous  to  see  "  those 'little 
kings  (the  chiefs,)  with  their  armies,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  a  seleet 
body  of  Highlanders  exhibited  before  him.  Their  appearance  gave 
him  great  satisfaction,  but  when  he  ascertained  the  paucity  of  the  num* 
ber  in  the  camp,  he  could  not  repress  the  chagrin  and  disappoint^ 
ment  he  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  Chevalier  week 
equally  disappointed.  Neither  his  appearance  nor  demeanour  on  the 
present  occasion  tended  in  any  shape  to  justify  the  exaggerated  en* 
comiums  of  Mar,  and  his  lugubrious  deportment  while  at  Perth,  tended 
more  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  adherents,  and  depress  their  spirits, 
than  even  the  disappointment  of  supplies  from  France.  The  master  of 
Sinclair,  an  eye-witness,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Chevaliei 
on  his  arrival  at  Perth,  his  behaviour  while  there,  and  their  consequent 
effects  upon  his  followers. 

**  His  person  was  tall  and  thin,  seeming  to  incline  to  be  lean  rather 
than  to  fill  as  he  grows  in  years.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  per- 
haps looked  more  so  than  usual,  by  reason  he  had  three  fits  of  ague 
which  took  him  two  days  after  his  coming  on  shore.  Yet  he  seems  to  be 
sanguine  in  his  constitution,  and  there  is  something  of  a  vivacity  in  his 
eye  that  perhaps  would  have  been  more  visible  if  he  had  not  been  under 
dejected  circumstances,  and  surrounded  with  discouragement,  which  it 
must  be  acknowledged  were  sufficient  to  alter  the  complexion  even  of 
his  soul  as  well  as  of  his  body.  His  speech  was  grave,  and  not  very 
clearly  expressive  of  his  thoughts,  nor  over  much  to  the  purpose; 
but  his  words  were  few,  and  his  behaviour  and  temper  seemed  always 
composed.  What  he  was  .in  his  diversions  we  know  not :  here  was  no 
room  for  such  things.  It  was  no  time  for  mirth.  Neither  can  I  say  I 
ever  saw  him  smile.     Those  who  speak  so  positively  of  his  being  like 
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KiDg  James  VIL  muat  «Kciiae  me  for  Miying,  tfaat  it  seems  to  say  ^bey 
eitlier  nenrer  saw  this  peooBy  or  nevter  saw  Kix^  James  VII ;  and  yet  I 
must  not  conceal  that  when  we  saw  the  man  whom  they  called  oar  long, 
we  Ibuad  ourselyes  not  at  all  animated  by  his  presence ;  and  if  he  was 
disappointed  in  us,  we  weire  tenfold  move  iSO  in  him*  We  saw  nothing 
in  him  that  looked  like  spirit  He  never  appeased  with  cheerlulneflB 
and  vigour  to  animate  us.  Our  men  began  to  despise  him ;  some  asked 
if  he  could  speak.  His  countenance  looked  extremely  heavy.  He 
oared  not  to  come  abroad  nmongit  us  soldiers^  or  to  see  us  handle  ouf 
arms  or  do  our  exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he  found  us  in 
dejected  him.  I  am  sure  the  figure  he  made  dejected  us ;  and  had  he 
sent  us  but  five  thousand  men  of  good  troops,  and  never  himself  come  . 

among  usy  we  had  done  other  things  than  we  have  now  done.  At  the 
i^roach  of  that  crisis  when  he  was  to  defend  hb  pretensions,  and  either 
lose  his  life  or  gain  a  crown,  I  think,  as  his  affiurs  were  situated,  no  man 
can  say  that  his  appearing  grave  and  composed  was  a  token  of  his  want 
of  thought,  but  rather  of  a  significant  anxiety  grounded  upon  the  pro- 
spect of  his  inevitable  ruin,  which  he  could  not  be  so  void  of  sense  as 
not  to  see  plainly  before  him,  at  least  when  he  came  to  see  how  incon- 
sistait  his  measures  were,  how  unsteady  the  resolution  of  his  guides,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  to  make  them  agree  with  one  another."* 

The  Chevalier  returned  to  Scoon  in  the  evening,  and  notwithstanding 
the  ominous  symptoms  of  the  day,  proceeded  to  form  a  council  preparar 
iory  to  exercising  the  functions  of  royalty.  From  Scoon  he  sooa  issued 
BO  less  than  six  proclamations ;  one  for  a  general  thanksgiving  for  his 
safe  arrival ;  another  eigoimng  the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  the 
churches ;  a  third,  establishing  the  currency  of  foreign  coin ;  a  fourth^ 
ordering  a  meeting  of  the  convention  of  estates ;  a  fifUi,  commanding  aU 
fencible  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  to  repair  to  his  standard ;  and  a  sixth, 
fixing  the  twenty-third  day  of  January  for  his  coronation  at  Scoon. 
These  aisumptions  of  sovereign  authority  were,  however,  of  a  v^y 
evanescent  character,  as  they  had  scarcely  been  issued  when  the  Cheva* 
lier  and  his  principal  friends  resolved  to  abandon  the  contest  as  hopeleas. 
Indeed,  from  the  reduced  state  of  the  army,  and  its  deficiency  in  anas 
and  ammunition,  jbl  determination  had  been  come  to  by  his  party,  a 
month  before  he  landed,  to  retire  from  Perth  as  soon  as  Argyle  should 
march  against  it ;  but  being  ignorant  of  that  resolution  and  believing 
that  the  insurgents  intended  to  defend  Perth,  Argyle  delayed  his  wd* 
vanoe  till  he  should  be  joined  by  large  reinforcements  from  England 
and  Holland. 

Thongh  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army,  Aigjle,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  not  a  fovourite  at  court  Of  his  fidelity  there  could 
be  no  sw^Mcion,  and  his  conduct  had  lately  shown  that  he  want^  neither 
zeal  nor  ability  to  perform  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him.    It  has 
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been  eonjectured  that  ti^  knieiiey  whieh  he  wa»  ^fispbsed  to  ^&w  to* 
wards  bk  anfortvnste  eetBtntlymen  i^a^  the  eanse  ef  that  hididett  tfispka^ 
sttre  whieh  elided  kt  the  (fismiMa!  of  himself  afid  of  hn  hmUfaefy  the  earl 
ef  naf ,  iWim  all  fh^  eiiiiplo;fttieBt».  The  nijeetlon  of  an  applieation 
iHtiieh  he  fnade  io  tlM^  gvremmeiit  lot  extended  po#e»  to  treat 
iHth  the  itisargentB  aeftel*  the  battle  of  ShenAniiir,  goes  fkr  to  support 
the  supposkkMir  Bat  irhatever  were  bb  views,  he  aij^ared  t6  be  hi  no* 
harry  ti>  pursue  the  ifisui^etits,  probably  horn  an  idea  that  they  would 
disperse  of  their  own  aecoid.  By  the^an4val  of  a  body  of  six  thousand 
Ihitch  auxfliitrie^  and  othei^i^inforcements  from  England,  Argylefo<ind 
hitnseify  eiirly  kx  January,  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men, 
besides  a  large  train  of  artillery.  Desirotts  of  espdling  the  hwurgents 
from  Kfe  befefe  advaneing  nortU,  a  detaehment  of  I>utch  and  Seotefa 
troops  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth  l^  the  duke's  o>fders>  and  under  cover 
of  some  men-of*war,  landed  at  Burntisland,  of  whidi  they  took  posses-* 
sion«  On  receiving  this  intdligence  the  fanuigetitff  immediately  aban- 
dbned  all  the  towns  on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith,  a  circvmiBtanee 
which  was  attended  wi€i  serious  conseqaences  to  their  Mends  at  Perth, 
who  were  in  consequence  entirely  cut  off  from  their  supplies  of  coals, 
at  to  unusually  inclement  season. 

About  the  end  of  January^  Argyle  was  kt  ML  con^fitiem  t»  march 
north,  but  the  snow,  which  had  Men  to  a  great  depth,  appeared  Uy 
him  to  oflbr  a  fimnidabte  obstruction  to  the  march  of  an  army  uraaeeas- 
tomed  to  a  wintet 's  campaign ;  and  which,  fimft  the  iasurgeiits  having 
bttirat  and  destroyed  the  Tfllages  on  the  road,  would  have  to  bHtooaek 
tw<6  or  three  nights  n  the  opett  anr,  exposed  to  all  the^  rigoPOfs  of  an 
hyperbofean  winter*  For  these  reflsons  Aigyle  urged,  at  a  covacf!  of 
war,  whMt  was  held  at  Stirlhigy  a  postponemeae  of  the  march;  bcii 
Cknerat  Cadogan,*  who  had  been  seal  down  to  Sootland  to  hasten  the 
duke's  motions,  insisting  upon  an  immediats  advaaee,  and  ha^dng  openly 
aoeased  Argyle  of  a  waal  of  seal,  his  Gfftee  made  prepamtions  for 
maniiiag,  and  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  his  cannon  and  waggons, 
issued  orders  for  assembling  some  tbovnude  of  the  countiy  people  to 
dear  away  tiie  saow. 

Although  the  Jacobite  leaders  had  come  to  tbo  reM>latio»  of  aban- 

•  TMi  •fllMT  appeunf  to  hars  bam  mry  wmfMtom  of  Ajtgfb^  WBObtttm,  sad  414  not 
bofltate  to  fommudcato  his  opinioii  te  liU  Mipoilon.  In  a  letUr  to  tho  duko  of  Af sii- 
borough,  he  says :  "  Argyle  growi  so  intolerably  uneasy,  that  it  Is  almost  impossible  to 
life  fHib  him  any  longer;  be  if  enraged  al  the  saeee«  of  the  expedition,  though  he  and 
blserastitreBafiylbtflotothSDiaBliresthehoaoaroCllL  Wlianl  brought  btiatiM>nflNfs  of 
the  rebels  having  nm  finom  Fefth|  he  seosMd  thopderstryek;  and  was  so  visibly  oon- 
oemed,  that  even  the  foreign  officers  that  were  in  the  room  took  notice  of  it.  . .  .  Since 
the  rebehi  qnltttng  Perth,  he  (Argyle)  fiatf  lefit  Ave  or  six  hunAied  of  his  Argyleshf  re 
men,  who  go  befoi«  the  army  a  day^sauMh,  to  taice  poaMsdon  ef  the  toifnetbaensmy 
have  ahaudoned,  and  to  plunder  and  dsstrsy  the  eeaatry,  whieh.  enragee  oar  sehlier%  who 
are  forbid  under  pain  of  death  to  take  the  value  of  a  farthing,  though  out  of  the  rebel's 
houses  Not  one  of  theae  Argyle-men  appeared  whilst  the  rebels  were  fh  Perth,  and 
they  ia%ht  havis  boas  of  soaie  nee.*'— Coasts  If  airlbotoagi^  veL  iii  pw  WU 
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doning  Perth  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Argyle  should  advance  upon  it» 
they  nevertheless  gave  indications  as  if  they  really  meant  to  hold  oaL 
Pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  council,  which  was  held  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  fortify  the  town,  and 
both  officers  and  men  vied  with  one  another  in  hastening  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works.     What  the  motives  of  the  leaders  may  have  been  in 
thus  practising  a  deception  upon  the  army,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ; 
perhaps  the  distant  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  more  remote  clans,  the 
chance  of  some  fortunate,  though  unlocked  for,  occurrence  in  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents,  or  an  idea  that  their  men  could  not  be  otherwise  kept 
together,  may  have  been  the  inducing  causes  of  these  defensive  prepar- 
ations ;  but  whatever  their  motives  were,  the  apparent  determination 
shown  by  the  leading  men  to  meet  the  enemy,  had  the  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  army,  which  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  engage.     In  this 
wish  they  thought  they  were  to  be  gratified  sooner  than  they  expected^ 
by  the  arrival  of  some  country  people  at  Perth  who  brought  intelli- 
gence that  Argyle  was  advancing  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  four  thousand 
foot  mounted  on  horses.     This  news  was,  however,  premature,  and  had 
originated  in  the  appearance  of  a  reconnoitering  party  of  two  hundred 
dragoons,  which  Argyle  had  sent  forward  on  the  road. to  Perth,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  January,  and  which  the  fears  of  the  people  had  magni- 
fied into  an  army. 

All  doubts,  however,  were  removed  in  a  few  days,  by  the  receipt  of 
authentic  intelligence  at  Perth,  that  Argyle  having  completed  his  ar- 
rangements, was  to  leave  Stirling  for  Perth  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jan- 
uary, with  his  whole  ariny.  iThe  councillors  of  the  Chevalier  were  dis- 
mayed at  this  intelligence,  biM  it  had  quite  an  opposite  efiect  upon  the 
nia^  of  the  sCrmy.'  Kothing  was  to  be  hidi^ln  the  Jacobite  camp  but 
the  voice  of  joy  and  rejoicing,  and  congratulations,  on  the  supposed 
happy  resiflt  of  an  encounter' Vith  the  enemy,  were  exchanged  on  all 
sides— between  the  officers  and  gentlemen  volunteers,  and  the  commoQ. 
soldiers  and  clansmen.  Wh^e  tibe  former  were  pledging  each  other  in 
their  cups  and  drinking  to  ''the  good  day,"  so  near  at  hand,  as  they 
thdtrght,  which  t^  t6  crown  the  Chevalier's  arms  with  victory,  the  latter^ 
aitiid  th)ft  din  of  die  warlike  b«igpipe',  were  to  be  seen  grring  each  other  a 
cotdlal  shake  of  the  hand  as  if  fbUy  assured  of  success. 

liVhilst  these  congratulatory  exhibitions  were  going  on,  the  councillora 
of 'th<$  Ch^aller  Mtete  dellbeiteting  upon  the  course  they  should  pursue ; 
but  although  they  sat  during  the  whole  night  they  could  come  to  no  de- 
cided resolution.  When  the  irresolution  of  the  council  became  gener- 
aRy  kndwt),  the  men  could  not  restrain  their  indignation,  and  a  general 
oplnfon  began  to  prevail  among  them,  that  they  had  been  betrayed. 
Iiiipressed  with  thb  feeling,  they  became  mutinous,  and  carried  their 
imrtibordinaffSon  so  ihr  as  to  insult  the  officers,  whom  they  supposed  had 
betrayed  them,  in  the  streets,  and  to  load  them  with  reproachfol  epithets. 
The  gentlemen  volunteen  also  participated  in  the  same  sentiments;  and 
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one  of  them  from  the  higher  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  was  heard  to  dedarey ' 
before  a  group  of  malecontents  assembled  in  the  street,  that  tlie  clans 
should  take  the  person  of  the  Chevalier  out  of  the  hands  of  the  weak 
councillors  who  surrounded  him,  adding  that  he  would  find  ten  thousand 
gentlemen  in  Scotland  who  would  hazard  their  lives  for  him,  if  he  wa^ 
equally  ready  as  a  prince  to  risk  hfs  own  life  in  vindicating  his  right  to 
the  crown.  A  friend  of  the  eari  of  Mar,  afier  remonstrating  with  this 
party,  asked  what  they  wished  their  officers  to  do. — **  Do,*'  replied  a 
Highlander,  **  what  did  you  call  us  to  take  arms  fbr  ?  Was  it  to 
run  away?  What  did  the  king  come  hither  for?  Was  it  to  see  his 
people  butchered  by  hangmen,  and  not  strike  a  stroke  for  their  lives  ? 
Let  us  die  like  men  and  not  like  dogs."  * 

Amid  the  confusion  and  perplexity  occasioned  by  such  a  state  of 
things.  Mar  convened  another  meeting  of  the  council  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-ninth,  at  which  a  resolution  to  retreat  was  entered  into 
chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  Mar.  Hb  reasons  for  advising  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise  for  the  present,  were,  1st,  the  &ilure  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond's  attempt  to  invade  England ;  2dly,  the  great  accession  of 
force  which  Argyle  had  received  from  abroad ;  and,  lastly,  the  reduced 
state  of  the  Jacobite  forces,  which  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men, 
and  of  whom  only  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  properly 
anned.f  Besides  these  there  were,  according  to  the  master  of  Sinclair, 
other  reasons  of  a  private  nature  which  influenped  Mar  to  give  the  advice 
he  did,  the  chief  of  which,  says  the  above-named  authority,  was  that  the 
earl  of  Seaforth,  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  other  Jacobites  who  were 
in  treaty  with  the  government,  had  basely  resolved  to  deliver  up  the 
Chevalier  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  that  they  might  procure  better  terms 
fbr  themselves  than  they  could  otherwise  expect  This  odious  charge, 
so  improbable  in  itself,  not  being  corroborated  by  any  other  writer, 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Before  communicating  to  the  army  the  resolution  to  retreat,  a 
general  meetmg  of  all  the  officers  was  held  at  Scone  on  the  following 
day,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  determination  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  it  It  was  then  secretly 
resolved  that  the  Chevalier  and  his  principal  officers  should  take  ship- 
ping  at  Montrose  for  France,  and  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  Highlands,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted ; 
but  to  save  appeanmces  with  the  men,  it  was  given  out,  that  as  Perth  was 
untenable,  it  became  necessary  to  retire  to  a  stronger  position,  where  they 
could  not  only  defend  themselves,  but  keep  up  a  more  secure  and  direct 
communication  with  their  friends  in  the  north.  At  this  time  there  were 
three  ships  lying  in  the  Tay  off"  Dundee,  which  had  lately  arrived  with 
supplies  from  France ;  and  to  secure  these  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
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t  Mar's  Journal. 
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Gheralier  and  his  followera,  a  French  officer  and  clergymaii  were 
patched  to  Dundee  with  orders  to  send  them  down  the  coast  to  Moa- 
tra»ef  there  to  wait  his  arrival.* 

On  the  return  of  the  officers  to  the  camp»  they  promulgated  the  order 
to  retieat  to  their  nien»  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  was  re- 
eeiYod  wi^  soom  and  contempt  Among  the  Jacobite  inhabitants  of 
the  town  who  had  shown  themselves  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
ChoFaUer,  the  iateUigtnoe  caused  nothing  but  dismay,  as  fix>m  the  pro- 
nwinent  and  de<»ded  part  they  had  taken,  they  had  incurred  the  penalties 
of  treason  against  the  government.  The  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of 
Janua^.  was  fixed  upon  for  the  retreat,  but  a  body  of  about  eight  hundred 
Highlanders,  disliking  the  aspect  of  a^Etirs,  and  displeased  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  principal  officers,  quitted  Perth  the  preceding  night  for  the 
HigUands  by  way  of  Dunkeld.  Preparatory  to  his  departure,  the  Cbe- 
vali^r  went  from  Scoue  to  Perth  in  the  evening,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  Hay  the  provost,  a  staunch  Jacobite,  where  he  supped 
and  passed  th^  night  At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  the  rebels  began  their 
march  across  the  Tay,  which  was  covered  with  ice  of  extraordinary 
thickness.  About  noon  the  whole  ariuy  had  passed,  and  was  on  the 
march  to  Dundee  along  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  advancing  upon  Perth  as  fast  ae 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  would  admit  of.  He 
had  left  Stirling  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  and  marched  to  Dun* 
blane.  Next  d^y  b?  advanced  as  &r  as  Auchterarder,  which  had  bees 
entirely  burnt  by  the  rebels.  Here  they  passed  the  night  upon  the 
snow  without  **  any  other  covering  than  the  fine  canopy  of  heaveo.*'t 
On  the  following  day  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  dragoous  and  four 
hundred  foot,  which  had  been  sent  forward  to  protect  the  country  people 
who  were  engaged  in  clearing  away  the  snow,  took  possession  of  the  castle 
of  TulUbardine,  the  garrison  of  which  had  capitulated.  The  duke  of 
Argyle  had  resolved  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  in  this  fort- 
ress ;  but  receiving  intelligence  tliat  the  rebels  had  retired  from  Perth 
that  morning,  he  ordered  a  party  of  four  hundred  dragoons  and  a  thou- 
sand foot  to  hasten  forward  to  take  possession  of  that  town.  The  duke 
at  the  hefid  of  the  dragoons,  arrived  at  Perth  about  two  o*clock  in  the 
morjoing  of  the  first  of  February ;  but  the  foot,  which  were  great^ 
fatigued,,  did  not  come  up  till  ten  o'clock.  The  remainder  of  the  duke's 
army  reached  Perth  that  evening. 

The  distance  from  Stirling  to  Perth  is  only  thirty-four  miles,  yet  such 
was  the  obstruction  that  Argyle's  army  met  with  from  the  snow,  that 
their  march  occupied  three  entire  days.  The  difficulties  of  the  march 
and  the  privations  which  his  men  had  sufiered  by  resting  two  nights  on 
the  snow,  exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  the  weather,  had  so  exhausted 


•  Trae  Account  of  the  Frooeedinss  at  Perth, 
t  Annals  of  George  I.  vol.  ii,  p. 
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liii  men,  tliat  it  was  not  till  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Perth  that  the 
doke  could  master  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

On  the  second  of  February  Argyle  left  Perth  at  the  head  of  six  squa* 
drons  of  dragoons,  three  battalions  of  footy  and  eight  hundred  High- 
hmden.  He  stopt  at  Enrol  that  night,  and  entered  Dundee  next  day. 
Having  learned  that  the  Cheralier  had  left  Dundee  the  preceding  day  on 
his  way  to  Montrose,  the  duke  sent  forward  a  detachment  towards  Ar- 
broath, attd  being  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  army  on  the  fourth  of 
February,  he  despatched  on  the  same  day  three  battalions  of  foot,  five 
hundred  of  his  own  Highlanders,  and  fifty  dragoons,  towards  Arbroath, 
and  another  detachment  of  three  bandred  foot,  and  fifty  dragoons,  in  the 
direction  of  Brechin ;  but  their  march  was  retarded  for  some  time  by  the 
snow.  On  the  fifth  the  duke  followed  with  the  remainder  of  the  army ; 
and  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  took  the  high  road  to 
Brechin,  General  Cadogan  with  the  infantry  marched  in  the  direction 
of  Arbroath. 

During  the  retreat  to  Montrose,  suspicions  began  to  be  entertained 
in  the  Chevalier's  army,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  embark  for 
France,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the  principal  officers  to  tlu^ 
contrary.  The  unusual  route  along  the  sea-coast  gave  credence  to  the 
rumour ;  but  when  they  approached  Montrose,  and  saw  some  Frencli 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  off  the  shore,  their  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
and  the  men  began  to  manifest  symptonis  of  discontent  The  insurgent 
army  arrived  at  Montrose  on  the  third  of  February,  where  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  pass  the  night;  but  the  Chevalier's  advisers,  alarmed 
at  the  murmurings  of  the  troops,  ordered  them  to  march  the  same  night 
towards  Aberdeen,  where  it  was  given  out  they  meant  to  make  a  stand 
till  succoors  should  arrive  fiiom  abroad.  This  assurance  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  troops,  who  accordingly  began  their  march  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Chevalier  would  follow  them.  To  prevent  suspicion 
bis  horses  were  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  door  of  the  house 
where  he  lodged  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  march,  and  his  guards 
were  ordered  to  mount,  and  to  hcAd  themselves  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany him. 

Meanwhile  the  Chevalier  was  busily  empfoyed  in  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  his  approaching  departure.  To  relieve  his  memory 
firom  the  imputation  of  having  voluntarily  abandoned  the  brave  men  who 
had  taken  up  arms  in  his  cause,  it  is  due  to  him  to  state  that  he  had  been 
all  along  opposed  to  such  a  st^,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly and  earnestly  urged  by  his  friends  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  his  consent  to  retire  beyond  seas.  He  said  he  was  ready 
to  suffer  every  hardship,  and  expose  himself  to  every  danger,  rather 
than  abandon  those  who  had  risked  their  all  in  his  service ;  but  being 
assured,  in  the  opinion  of  his  fnends,  that  the  course  they  advised  might 
be  ultimately  beneficial  to  both,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  entreat- 
ies.    His  principal  motive  for  acceding  to  their  wishes  was  the  consid- 
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eration  that,  if  relieTed  from  his  presence,  the  govenmieiil  miglit  be 
disposed  to  give  better  terms  to  his  followers  than  tbey  would  be  oCber- 
^ise  disposed  to  grant.* 

Before  his  departure  he  ordered  a  commission  to  be  dnwn  up,  by 
which  he  appointed  General  Gordon  conunaDder-iB-ohief,  with  all  ne- 
cessary  powers^  and  particularly  with  authority  to  treat  with  the  enemy. 
He  wrote,  at  the  eame  time,  a  paper  ooataining  his  reasons  finr  learaiig 
the  kingdom,  and  along  with  which  he  delirered  to  the  genend  all  tl^ 
money  in  his  possession,  (excepting  a  small  sum  which  he  reserved  ibr 
defiraying  the  expenses  of  himself  and  suite,)  with  instructions,  after  pay- 
ing the  army,  co  apply  the  residue  in  indenmifying  the  inhalHtaats  of 
the  villages  which  had  been  burned,  for  the  losses  sustained  by  them*  At 
the  same  time  the  Chevalier  put  the  following  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  which  he  had  dictated  to  a  secretary,  into  the  hands  of  General 
Gordon,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  money  so  left.  It  is  an 
interesting  document,  and  exhibits  the  humanity  of  the  prince  in  a  &- 
vourable  point  of  view : — 

**  For  the  Duke  of  Aroil. 

'<  Mtmross,  Uh  Fthruan^,  171t». 

^*  It  was  the  view  of  delivering  this  my  ancient  kingdom  Irom  the 
hardship  it  Is^y  under,  and  restoring  it  to  its  former  hi^piness  and  inde- 
pendency, that  brought  me  into  this  country ;  and  all  hoag/ea  of  effectu- 
ating that  at  this  time  being  taken  from  me,  I  have  been  reduoed  much 
against  my  inclination,  but  by  a  cruel  necessity,  to  leave  the  kingdom 
with  as  many  of  my  faithful  subjects  as  were  desisous  to  follow  me»  or 
I  able  to  cany  with  me,  that  so  at  least  I  might  secure  them  from  tbe 
utter  destruction  that  threatens  them,  since  that  was  the  only  way  left 
me  to  show  them  the  regard  I  had  for,  and  the  sense  I  had  of  their  un- 
paralleled loyalty. 

'<  Among  the  manifold  mortifications  I  have  had  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  that  of  being  forced  to  burn  several  villages,  &c.  as  the  only 
expedient  left  me  for  the  publick  security,  was  not  the  Muallest.  It  was 
indeed  forced  upon  me  by  the  violence  with  which  my  rebellious  sub- 
jects acted  against  me^  and  what  they,  as  the  first  authors  of  it,  must 
be  answerable  for,  not  I :  however,  as  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  this 
country  without  making  some  provision  to  repair  that  loss,  I  have, 
therefore,  consigned  to  the  magistrates  of  —  the  sum  of-  ,  de- 
siring and  requiring  of  you,  if  not  as  an  obedient  subject,  at  least  as  a 
lover  of  your  country,  to  take  care  that  it  be  employed  to  the  designed 
use,  that  I  may  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  of  none,  at  a  time  I  came  to  free  all.     Whether  you  have 

*  Mar's  Journal. 
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jet  received  my  letter^*  or  what  «ffeel  iiksth  liadliipob  yam,'  Itanif  u 
yet  ignorant  of;  but  what  will  faeodme  of  these  nnbajJpy/oatioito.  ja*  ihtet 
too  pkdne.  I  have  neglected  nothing  to  rend^  iAmm  «  free  afMi>  pibt- 
peroRf  people ;  and  I  fear  tiiey  will  And- yet 'itiaietiian'l4be«idaft  of 
preferring  a  foreign  yoak  to  ithat  oME^iice  (hey  owe  ow;*  addwM 
mnst  those  who  have  bo  cteCiHatalj}^  rssisted  botii  m^  eight  asdr  wij<i^ 
mracy  have  to  answer  for  7  But  however  things  iMBm^  <Hr  Pnmdfiaodli 
pleased  to  dispose  of  me>  I  shall  netcr^  sbi&ndosmy  jnst  rigMy  nitf  the 
pnrsaits  of  it,  bat  with  aay  life ;  and  besoadi  God so^tmn  ai  lastrthe 
hearts  of  my  subjoets,  as  that  they  may  enjojr^peaee  and  happmesailiiy 
submitting  to  what  theif  interest  and  duty  eqindly  xeqoire  nf  thenb  ^jAs 
for  yonr  own  partieidBry  yon  mighty  if  yoa'lmd  pleased^  Joined  ittteuest 
and  greatness  in  yonr  own  person ;  bmt)  thou^  ydil  hdvoirefused  to.do 
thaty  I  mnst  eamesdy  request  of  yon  to  do  at  leMt  hH>in  yoltf.|lowe^'to 
save  your  country  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  be  just  at  kent  to  them#'  since 
you  are  it  not  to  me.  -       .    . 

^'  f  I  thought  to  write  this  in  my  own  hand,  but  hadnot'timtf*    - 

**  Jambs  R. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  note  of  the  following  letter  to 
General  Gordon,  written  in  tite  Chevalier's  own  hand : — 

•  It  is  prenimed  thli  U  the  letter  vlbidBd  to  in.  |l  |q!«iiV|^mtJ[oii  behr^  lioc^^rt  of 
Carnwath,  aiid  Captain  J>oiigall  Campbell,  who  is  repfweuted  };>y  him  i^  ^'  a  poison  of 
great  worth  and  loyalty,  and  a  bosome  friend  of  Argyl^B.*^  **  Bdn^j  with  too  (tays  Lock- 
hart)  at  my  eountry  hoise,  he  (€iniplMll)'ittkt  auf  If  1  iMsnl  Ai^yle! blamed  fdt  hav- 
img  reoolTod  and  givan  no  answer  ta  a  kttir  writt,  to-  h||ft .  by.the>  king  whilst  be  w^  at 
Perth.  I  told  him  1  had,  but  could  not  agree  with  those  who  censored  him,  for  I  had 
such  an  abhorrence  of  breach  of  trust,  that  had  1  been  the  dike's  kdvfset,  it  AhOttlA  have 
been  to  doe  as  he  did;  Ibr  tho  thei^  was^kiothlhg  1-io'  hUidi  desiiM  sa  to  <iee  hiih  en- 
gaged in  the  king's  cauM^  1  iriabfe  if  done  iH  ft  way  eoablstenl  wit|t  i^a  honoiir^  Captain 
Campbell  smiled  and  told  me^  h^  waa  to  acquaint  me  of,  a  secret  which  he  must  pre* 
viously  have  my  solemn  word  I  would  communicate  to  none,  which  he  had  glreii  when 
h  was  revealed  to  h!m,  having  however  obtained  lilterty  afterwards  U  Sffeak  of  it  'to  ne. 
Alter  giving  him  the  assurance  he  demanded,  he  told  me  that  the  lotltar  wss  not  delivered 
to  the  duks^  forin  liis  late  Highland  pipgreas,  bo  saw  it  and  another  to  Lord  Isla  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  to  whose  care  they  were  committed,  (but  wlio  that  person  was  he 
would  not  tell  me),  who  receiving  them  unseaVd,  did  not,  after  perosid',  think  ft  ftir  the 
king's  service  to  deliver  them,  that  to  the  duke  M$g  writt  in  a  <ityle  by  no  means  to  be 
approved  of;  *and,  indeed/  added  Campbell*  'when  X  read  them,  I  was  entirely  of 
the  same  mind,  and  could  not  but  think  that  Mar  or  some  other  person,  with  a  vitow  ol 
rather  widning  than  healing  the  breaches,  had  prevail'd  with  the  king  to  wrtle  aftet  ihfit 
maimer.'  .  The  letter  to  lata  was  writt  as  to  a  man  of  busineai^  inJisUng  on  the  un- 
happy state  of  Scotland,  and  that  nothing  but  a  disaolutiou  of  the  union  by  the  king*8 
restoration,  could  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  that  country.  That  to  the  duke  did  inviie 
him  to  return  to  his  loyalty  and  duty,  threatening  him,  if  he  negleoied,  with  reffenge 
and  the  utter  extirpation  of  his  fsmily,  for  what  he  and  hii  predecoasors  had  done  to  thif 
and  the  last  oentury.  I  doe  not  pretend  to  narrate  the  precise  words  of  this  letter,  nor 
did  Campbell  mention  them  as  such  to  me ;  however,  1  have  narrated  what  he  said  was 
the  aim  and  purport  of  the  letter.*'— Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  it.  p.  14, 15. 

f  What  follows  is  in  the  Ch«vaUer's  own  hand»writlng.  The  original  document  ia  in 
the  Fingask  family ;  ol  course,  it  had  never  been  delivered  to  the  dnke. 
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**  General  Gordon  is  hereby  empowered,  as  soon  as  he  has  no  otiier 
further  occasion  for  the  motiej  left  id  his  hands  for  the  sabsistenoe  of 
the  troops,  to  forward,  if  he  thinks  fitt,  the  endosed  letter  to  the  doke 
of  Argil,  and  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  my  letter  with  the  name  of  the 
town  where  he  shall  leave  the  money,  and  the  snrom  he  shall  leave. 

**  James  R/* 

It  was  not  until  the  eve  of  his  departure  that  James  thought  of  se- 
lecting the  persons  he  wished  to  accompany  him  in  his  fl^ht,  but  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  of  whose  motions  he  had  just  received  in* 
telligence,  and  tlie  murmurings  and  jealousies  of  his  troops  compelling 
him  to  hasten  his  departure,  he  was  narrowed  in  hb  choice,  as  some  of  tfie 
friends,  whose  presence  he  desired,  were  at  some  distanee  from  Montrose. 
The  first  individual  he  pitched  upon  was  Mar;  but  the  earl  begged  that 
he  might  be  left  behind  with  the  army.  The  Chevalier,  however,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  go ;  and  on  representing  to  him  that  reasons  al« 
most  equally  strong  existed  for  Mar's  departure  ns  for  his  own,  that  his 
friends  would  make  better  terms  with  the  government  without  him  than 
with  him,  and  that  his  services  could  be  of  no  use  in  Scotland  under 
existing  circumstances,  he  gave  his  consent. 

Matters  being  adjusted,  the  Chevalier  left  his  lodgings  privately  about 
nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  February,  accompanied  only 
by  one  of  his  domestics,  and  having  met  Mar  at  his  lodgings,  they  both 
proceeded  by  a  private  way  to  the  beach,  where  a  boat  was  lying  in 
readiness  to  receive  them,  and  in  which  they  were  carried  on  board  a 
small  French  vessel  which  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
boat  was  immediately  sent  back,  and  returned  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  the  earl  of  Melfort,  Lord  Drummond,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Chevalier  s  suite.  Being  favoured  with  a  fresh  breeze  finom  the 
west-sooth- west,  the  vessel  stood  directly  out  to  sea,  and  after  a  voy- 
age of  five  days,  arrived  in  safety  at  Waldam,  near  Gravelines  in  French 
Flanders. 

The  insurgents  under  General  Gordon  marched  to  Aberdeen,  which 
they  entered  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  February.  Here  he  com- 
municated to  his  men  the  paper  of  instructions  he  had  received  from 
the  Chevalier,  and  which  he  informed  them  he  had  received  orders  not 
to  open  till  their  arrival  at  Aberdeen.  In  this  writing  the  prince  com- 
plained of  the  disappointments  he  had  met  with,  particularly  fron)  abroad, 
and  informed  the  army  of  the  necessity  he  was  under,  for  his  own  pre^ 
servation,  to  leave  the  country.  He  thanked  them  for  having  entered 
so  cheerfully  into  his  service,  and  imputed  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  apathy  of  others,  who  had  not  seconded  their  efibrts  as  they  had 
promised  to  do.  He  advised  them  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  keep- 
ing together  in  a  body  under  General  Gordon  till  he  should  order  them 
to  disperse,  and  concluded  by  encouraging  them  to  hope  for  better  times. 
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After  reading  this  document,  the  General  notified  to  his  men  that  their 
pay  would  cease  after  that  day. 

General  Cadogan  arrived  at  Montrose  iu  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  of 
February  with  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  six  hundred  of  Argyle's 
Highlanders,  and  the  duke  reached  Brechin  with  the  dragoons  the  same 
night  The  whole  royalist  forces  continued  their  march  the  following 
day  towards  Aberdeen,  but  they  could  not  overtake  the  insurgents  who 
were  nearly  two  days'  march  in  advance.  The  latter  left  Aberdeen  on 
the  seventh,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  entered  it  the  following  day  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  dragoons.  The  main  body  of  the  insurgents, 
chiefly  foot,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Old  Meldrum,  but  a  party  of 
about  two  hundred  horse,  among  whom  were  many  officers  and  gentle- 
men volunteers,  took  the  route  to  Peterhead,  where  some  vessels  were 
lying  to  carry  them  to  France.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  up  of  the  rest  of  his  army,  immediately  sent  two 
hundred  dragoons,  and  a  party  of  foot  under  Major-General  Evans,  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  but  he  did  not  overtake  them.  Up- 
wards  of  a  hundred  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  party  escaped  to 
France. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  continued  their  march  westwards  into  Mo- 
ray, and  after  marching  through  Strathspey,  retired  into  Badenoch, 
where  they  quietly  dispersed.  During  their  retreat,  however,  many, 
whose  houses  lay  contiguous  to  their  route,  gradually  withdrew  fi^m  the 
ranks,  so  that  before  their  arrival  in  Badenoch  a  considerable  reduction 
had  taken  place  in  their  numbers.  Though  closely  pursued  by  Argyle*s 
troops,  the  insurgents  did  not  lose  a  hundred  men  during  the  whole  re-f 
treat,  so  well  and  orderly  was  it  conducted  by  the  Jacobite  commander. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
officers  and  gentlemen-volunteers  who  had  followed  the  army  into  the 
Highlands,  hearing  that  two  French  frigates,  destined  to  receive  on 
board  snch  of  the  adherents  of  the  Chevalier  as  might  be  inclined  to 
retire  abroad,  had  arrived  off  the  Orkney  coast,  sallied  from  the  hills 
on  horseback,  and  crossing  the  low  country  of  Moray  embarked  in 
boats  at  Burgh-head,  and  landed  in  Caithness.  From  Caithness  they 
proceeded  to  the  Orkney  islands,  where  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  the  French  ships  which  carried  them  to  Gottenburg,  Among 
this  party  were  Lord  Duffus,  who,  being  a  seaman,  entered  into  the 
naval  service  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  Sir  Geoige  Sinclair,  Sir  David 
Threipland  of  Fingask,  and  General  Eckline.  Most  of  these  refugees 
entered  into  the  Swedish  army  then  about  to  invade  Norway.        .  . 

Thus  ended  an  enterprise  badly  contrived,  and  conducted  throughout 
without  sufficient  judgment  or  energy.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  disad« 
vantages  under  which  it  was  attempted,  it  might  have  succeeded,  if  the 
efforts  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  had  been  seconded  by  the  Jacobites  of 
England;   but  the  latter,  though  decidedly  hostile  to  the  House  of 
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Branswicky  were  not  inclined  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  a  doubt- 
ful contest,  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  a  prince  known  to  them 
only  by  name,  and  to  whose  religion  many  of  them  felt  a  deep-rooted 
Kpugnance. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Return  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  Edinburgh — Trial  of  Lord  Charles  Munnay  and- 
mhera— ^nectttioB  of  Mi^pr  Nfdmc^  Captain  Ijoofchart,  and  othera— Impeachmraot 
and  trial  of  the  Jacobite  Peers  taken  at  Preeton — Ineffectual  applications  for  mercy—. 
Proceedings  In  parliament — Address  to  the  King  In  behalf  of  the  condemned  tiords 
by  the  House  of  Peers— Dismissal  tttan  oAce  of  Peen  who  supported  the  petition  of 
the  Jacobite  Lords— ]3ficape  of  th^  Blarl  of  Nithsdale—EzecuUon  of  the  £ari  of  Der- 
wentwater  and  Viscount  Renmure— Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Earl  of  Winton 
—Escapes  to  France—  Bills  of  high  treason  against  Brigadier  Mackintosh  and  otheri 
— Eeeape  of  Mackintosh,  Porster,  and  othen — Executions  in  London  and  Lancashire 
^Reaction  agalns|tlie  government — Septennial  act^Prsceedings  of  General  Cadpgan 
in  the  Highland*— Commission  of  Oyer  and  Tarminer— Act  of  grace — Dismissal  of  the 
dulce  of  Argyle  from  office— Continental  affairs — Plan  of  an  invasion  by  Russia  and 
Sweden — Rupture  with  Spain — Intrigues  of  the  Jacobites  at  Madrid — Spanish  inva- 
sion threatened — 9ailing  sod  dispersion  of  the  S|»nish  fleet— Laiiding  and  surrender 
of  a  body  of  Spaniards  in  the  western  Highlands. 

Aftbr  the  flight  and  dispersioa  of  the  insurgents,  the  duke  of 
Argyle  returned  to  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  February,  where  he 
was  magniflcendy  entertained  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whence 
he  set  off  for  London  on  the  4rst  of  March.  He  had  left  instructions 
with  General  Cadc^gan  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  Whig  leaders 
in  the  north,  and  to  distribute  the  troops  in  quarters  contiguous  to  the 
adjoining  Highlands,  that  they  might  be  the  more  readily  assembled  to 
repress  any  fresh  insurrection  ifhich  might  break  out  To  keep  some 
of  the  disaffected  districts  in  check,  parties  of  Highlanders  were  placed 
by  Lord  Lovat  and  Brigadier  Grant,  in  Brahan  castle,  and  in  Erchles 
and  Borlum ;  the  former  the  seat  of  the  Chisholm,  the  latter  that  of 
Brigadier  Mackintosh. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  remains  now  to  be  told* 
The  first  who  were  tried  were  Lord  Charles  Murray,  Captain  Dalziel, 
brother  tp  the  earl  of  Camwath,  Major  Naime,  Captain  Philip  Lock- 
hart,*  brother  to  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  Captain  Shaftoe,  and  Ensign 

*  Mr  Lockhart,  alluding  to  the  fiste  of  his  brother,  feelingly  obserres^  *  1  lost  a  brother 
wbOf  had  he  lived,  had  been  a  credit  to  his  country,  being  a  person  of  great  worth  «nd  merit 
And  1  may  ^  indiilged  so  fiir  as  to  be  ^Upved  to  ^  some  little  justice  to  his  memoryt 
by  taking  notice  that  he  died  like  a  saint  and  hero.  For  at  his  tryall  he  told  his  Judges 
that  he  was  no  ofBoer  under  ther  king,  for  the  half-pay  which  he  received  was  only 
a  reeempenoe  which  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  give  Um  on  account  of  his  having  faith- 
fully ierfed  Queen  Anne,  and  th^re^rehe  wasi\ot  legaUy  suhfecttoaoourt-manlaU. — ;> 
"When  he  was  led  out  to  the  place  of  oxecuUoni  the  officers  of  the  other  side  who  were 
his  old  companions,  owned  he  walked  with  the  same  lively  genteel  air  as  he  used  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  and  having  told  them  he  was  never  affraid  of  pofwdeiv  and 
much  Jeps  |iow  in  s^  good  9  csiye,  he  diseMned  tyitug  a  ^Apkin  ov«r  his  face;  and 
having  with  great  devotion  recommended  himself  to  God,  he  cocked  his  hat,  and  calling 
OB  them  to  do  ther  last,  he  look'd  death  and  his  murderers  in  the  face,  and  received  the 
shots  which  put  an  end  to  his  dayes  In  tb«  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.*'->Memoli% 
v«|.  I.  p.  d«fi-7.  ^ 

U.  2  X 
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These  mx  were  tried  beft>re  a  court-martial  at  Prestoa,  and  all, 
^tk  the  ezeeptioo  of  Captain  Dalsiel,  having  been  proved 'i<y  h&^  . 

JM»en  offioen  in  the  serrice  of  gOTeroment)  were  bondemned  to  he  tffidl.  i 

Lord  Charles  Murray  received  a  pardon  through  the  interest  of  *]ib 
irianda  ■  The  tcimtUnder  suffered  on  the  seoond  of  Decett]fba*»  sevetfCeen 
tondrsd  and  fifteen. 

>  The  Bnglish  parlilufient  met  on  the  ninth  of  January.    Imme&igMj 
oei  the  return  of  the  commons  firom  the  house  of  lords,  where  they^bad 
been  hearing  the  speech  from  the  throne,  they  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr  Lechme^,  to  impeach  Lords  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale^  Wintcmii, 
Carnwath,  and  Kenmure,  of  high  treason.     The  articles  of  io^peaciii- 
aient  were  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  same  night,  and  on  the  next  ifaty 
these  pee»  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  to  hear  the 
ttrtides  of  impeachment  read.     They  were  brought  back  from  the  Tbwer 
on-  the  nineteenth,  when  they  all  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  high 
«Mason,  ^cept  the  earl  of  Wintoun,  who  petitioned  ft>r  a  longer  time 
to  give  in  hb  answers.    The  rest  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  nhiCh 
of  February,  in  Westminster-hall.    The  countess  of  Nithsdale  and  Lady 
Naime  surpHsed  the  king  as  he  was  passing  through  his  apartments  at 
8t  James's,  and  tiirowing  themselves  at  his  feet  implored  his  mercy  m 
behalf  of  their  husbands ;  but  he  turned  away  from  them  with  con- 
temptuous indifference.     The  countess  of  Derwentwater  was  equally 
uitouccessful,  though  introduced  by  the  dukes  of  Richmond  and  '91 
Albans  into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  accompanied  by  the  diidititttt 
df  Cleveland  and  Bolton.  .       ..i 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king,  rabed  up  a  number  of  advbciilli 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen. 
Availing  themsielves  of  this  feeling,  the  ladies  of  the  condemned  iMth^ 
iteconipanied  by  about  twenty  others  of  equal  rank,  wdtckl  in  the  loUr^ 
of  the  house  of  peers,  and  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons, 'and 
s6licited  the  intercession  of  both  houses.  Next  day  they  petitioned  the 
houses.  The  commons  rejected  the  application,  and  to  get  quit  of  fur- 
ther importunity  adjourned  for  six  or  seven  days,  by  a  small  migority  \ 
but  the  result  was  different  in  the  house  of  lords.  Petitions,  craving 
the  intercession  of  that  house,  were  presented  finom  the  condemned 
peers,  which  being  read,  after  considerable  opposition,  a  motion  was 
made  to  address  his  majesty  to  grant  them  a  reprieve.  This  occasioned 
a  warm  debate ;  but  before  the  vote  was  taken,  an  amendment  was  pro* 
posed  to  the  effect,  that  his  majesty  should  reprieve  such  of  the  peers 
as  should  seem  to  deserve  his  mercy.  It  was  contended  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  original  address,  that  the  effect  of  this  amendment  woul^ 
be  to  destroy  the  nature  of  the  address,  as  firom  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  passed,  none  of  the  condenmed  peers  could  cfe- 
Merve  mercy ;  but  the  amendment  was  substituted,  and  on  the  vote  being 
tiken,  whether  the  address  should  be  presented,  it  was  carried  j9f«i»iU;  by 
a  mfyority  of  five  votes.     It  is  said  that  on  one  of  the  peers  afterwards 
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ob^eKying  to  the  mover  of  the  ameDdineDty  thai  it  looked  as  if  its  ob« 
jfif^  was  to  defeat  the  vote^  and  make  it  of  no  we  to  the  penons  for 
iprheae  benefit  it  was  intended,  the  propoeer  obaenred,  that  raeh  waa  hai 
intention  in  moving  it*  ^ 

,...  Xhe  king  waa  evidently  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  the  housoy  and 
when  the  address  was  presented,  he  informed  the  deputation,  that  .on 
Aia  aa  on  all  other  occasions  he  would  do  what  he  thought  most  oansis- 
tent  wkh  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  safety  of  his  people*  The 
•  earl  of  Nottingham,  president  of  the  council,  who  had  supported  the 
petitiona  of  the  condemned  lords,  together  with  Lord  Aylesford,  bib 
tHroth€Y,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Finch,  his  son, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  Lord  Guernsey,  master  of  the 
jewel  office,  were  all  removed  from  office ;  and  to  show  the  determin* 
ation  of  the  king,  orders  were  issued  on  the  same  day  the  address  was 
ddiivered,  for  executing  the  earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Nithsdale,  and 
Viscount  Kenmure  the  following  day*  The  other  three  peers  were 
rqMrieved  to  the  seventh  of  March.  The  earl  of  Nithsdale  made  his 
escape  the  night  before  the  execution,  dressed  in  female  attire,  which 
bis  mother,  and  some  other  ladies  who  paid  him  a  visit,  had  provided, 
yi^hen  the  king  heard  of  his  escape  next  morning,  he  observed,  that  **  it 
was  the  best  thing  a  man  in  his  condition  could  have  done."f 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty«fourth  of  February  the  earl  of  Derwent* 
water  and  Viscount  Kenmure  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hilU  Onm' 
cendipg  the  scaffold,  Derwentwater  knelt  down,  and  having  spent  some 
time  in  prayer,  he  got  up,  and  drawing  a  paper  out  of  hia  pocket 
r^f^i  al9vd  as  follows : — 

.  ''Being  in  a  few  minutes  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  where, 
though  moat  unworthy,  I  hope  to  find  mercy»  which  I  huve  not  found 
fywx  men  now  in  power :  I  have  endei^voured  to  make  my  peace  with 
hia  Divine  Majesty,  by  most  humbly  begging  pardon  for  all  the  sins  of 
^ly  life:  And  I  doubt  not  of  a  mercifol  foigiveness  through  the  merits 
Q)f  the  passion  and  death  of  my  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  for  which  end  I 
earnestly  desire  the  prayers  of  all  good  Christians. 

**  After  this  I  am  to  ask  pardon  of  those  whom  I  might  have  scandaU 
ized  by  pleading  guilty  at  my  trial.  Such  as  were  permitted  to  come 
tp  me,  told  me,  that  having  been  undeniably  in  arms,  pleading  guilty 
was  but  the  consequence  of  having  submitted  to  mercy ;  and  many  ar- 
guments were  used  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  of  moment  in  so 
doing ;  among  others,  the  universal  practice  of  signing  leases,  whereof 
the  preambles  run  in  the  name  of  the  person  in  possession. 
..  "  But  I  am  sensible  that  in  this  I  have  made  bold  with  my  loyalty» 
having  never  any  other  but  King  James  the  Third  for  my  rightful  apd 
l^ful  sovereign ;  him  I  had  an  inclination  to  serve  from  my  infancy, 
Kf)d  was  moved  thereto  by  a  natural  love  I  had  to  his  person,  knowi^ig 

?'  •  Annalflofthetd  yearof  Ocorgo  I.  p.  M8. 
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him  to  be  oapaUle  of  tnaking  his  peofile  hapfiy :  nd  though  k&liMl  bcea 
of  a  dfifferent  religion  from  mine,  I  ahould  have  done  fiMr  him  all  that  laj 
in  mj  power,  as  my  ancestors  have  done  ibr  his  pivdeoesson ;  bg^g 
thereunto  bound  by  the  brars  of  God  and  man. 

^  Wherefore,  if  in  this  affltir  I  have  aeted  n»hlyi  itonght  not  toaftct 
theinhboent.  I  intended  to  wrong  bo  body,  baft  to  serre  my  king  and 
eountl^,  ttnd  that  without  sdf^mterest ;  hoping  by  the  example  I  gav^ 
to  have  f ndttbed  others  to  tbe^  dnfy ;  and  God,  wlio  sees  the  iectftls  of 
iny  heart,  lOiows  I  speak  truth.  Some  means  have  been  t>raposed  to 
fee  (br  aaWng  my  lifb,  Which  I  looked  upon  as  inconriitent  with  honour 
and  conseSence,  and  tfaei^efoi^  I  rejected  them  \  for  with  God's  aaaistanoe 
I  bhdl  prefer  any  diMth  to  the  doing  a  hluie  unworthy  action.  I  only 
iHsh  now  that  tiie  htying  down  my  life  might  eontribute  to  the  service 
ef  my  king  and  ceuntry,  and  tike  re^estiiUishnUmt  of  the  aadent  and 
flindinnental  conStitutibn  of  these  kingdoms,  without  which  no  lasting 
peace  or  true  happiness  can  attend  them ;  then  I  should  indeed  part 
irftii  life  eveb  with  pleasure :  As  it  is,  I  can  only  pray  flhat  those  UeSB- 
ings  iha;^  T>e  besibwed  upoh  my  dear  country ;  and,  since  I  oan  do  no 
more,  I  beseech  God  to  accept  of  my  life  as  a  small  sacrifice  towards  it. 

''  I  die  a  Roman  Cafholtc :  1  am  in  peHbet  charity  with  aU  the  wwrld; 
I  thank  God  ibr  it,  even  with  those  of  the  present  govemrnent,  who  are 
most  instrumental  in  my  death.  I  l^ly  forgive  such  as  ungenerously 
reported  fkbe  things  of  me ;  and  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  tlie  trespasses  of 
my  youth  by  the  Father  of  infinite  mercy,  into  whose  hand  I  commend 
my  soul. 

'<  J&.  DsawianwATu* 

*^  P<S.  If  Ihat  prmce  who  new  governs  had  given  me  my  lil^  I  should 
have  Ihought  myself  obliged  liever  more  to  have  taken  up  anna  agmnst 
him« ' 

After  he  had  finbhed  tending  the  paper,  he  ddrvered  it  to  the  sheriff 
in  attendance,  who  had  requested  it,  and  then  repeated  several  peniten- 
tial portions  of  scripture.  TVitning  to  the  executioner,  idio  solicited  his 
forgiveness,  he  told  liim  that  he  foigave  aU  his  enemies,  even  the  most 
malicious  of  them,  with  aR  his  heart,  and  that  he  forgave  him.  He 
thereupon  informed  the  executioner  that  he  would  find  something  he 
intended  for  him  in  his  pocket,  (two  half  broad  pieces,)  and  that  he 
Would  receive  sdmething  additional  from  a  gentleman  who  held  dieeari's 
hat  and  wig.  He  then  viewed  the  block,  and  observing  a  rough  place 
in  it,  he  desired  the  executioner  to  chip  it  off.  The  extraordinary  pre- 
sence of  mind  which  he  displayed  astonished  the  spectators.  He  knelt 
a  second  time  and  prayed,  and  on  rising  up  pulled  off  hn  coat  and  waist* 
coat.  After  telling  the  executioner  that  the  sign  he  should  give  was, 
**  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  soul,"  and  that  on  his  repeating  these  woids  the 
third  time  he  was  to  do  his  office,  the  eari  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
which,  on  tlie  given  signal,  was  severed  from  his  body  at  one  blow. 
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The  deeatkHier^  liftmg  op  the  bead»  mised  it  with  both  hk  haida*  end 
walking  roved  the  soaffolcU  cried  with  a  kmd  voiee»  '<  Behold  the  head 
of  a  traitor ;  God  aave  King  Ueoige."* 

Thus  perished,  in  the  flower  tti  hi*  age>  J«Met»  eari  of  Derwentwater, 
ft  ttan  of  the  inoBt  amihble  disposition^  *^  brave»  openi  generous,  hospi- 
table^ and  humane.  Hia  (ate  drew  team  from  the  spectatorsi  and  was  a 
great  inisfotone  to  the  oountacy  in  whieh  he  lired.  He  gave  bread  to 
moltilttdes  of  peo[^  whom  he  employed  on  his  estfito ;  the  poor,  the 
widow,  and  the  orplian,  rejoieed  in  his  bonnly/'f  It  is  almost  impossi* 
ble  to  contemplate,  even  at  this  distance' of  time,  the  unhappy  &to  of 
#nch  a  man  without  the  deepest  emotiouk  It  was  reported  that  the 
nig^t  before  his  execution  he  sent  for  an  undertaker  to  arrange  his 
funeral,  whom  he  requested  to  put  a  sillier  plate  on  had  coffin,  with  an 
inscriptwn  importing  that  he  died  a  sacrifice  for  his  lawful  sovereign,  but 
the  undertaker  refusing  to  executo  the  cpmmission  was  thereupon  dia- 

m]ssed4 

Ae  soon  as  the  remains  of  the  eari  of  Derw^twaler  were  removed* 
the  Viscount  Kenmure  was  brought  up  to  the  sci^old.  He  was  ucoom* 
panied  by  several  .Mends  .and  two  clergj^neu  of  the  ehuroh  of  Eng}fmd» 
of  whidi  chureh  he  was  a  nftomben  .  He  also  displayed  great  finni^ess  and 
resolutian»  and  apent  some  time  in  earnest  prayer,  in  which  his  friends 
and  the  dezgymen  joined.  He  observed,  that  he  had  so  little  though^ 
of  dying  so  soon  jthat  he  had  not  provided  a  blaiek  eui|^  that  he  was  i^rvy 
for  this,  as  he  m^t  have  ^ed  with  m^te  decency*  Like  Derwent- 
water,  he  expressed  his  regret  fiar  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  .prayed  for  **  King  James/*  At  taking  a  last  forewell  of  his 
friends  he  embraced  them  all  most  tenderly.  He  presented  the  execu- 
tioner with  eight  guinea^  and,  rafter  trying  the  block  l^  hiyhig  down  his 
head  upon  it,  told  him  that  be  would  not  give  him  any  sign,  but  when 
he  laid  down  his  head  again  he  might  execute  his  office  as  he  saw  fit. 
After  praying  a  short  ttme  with  uplifted  hands,  he  advanced  to  the 
fatal  block,  and  laying  down  his  head,  the  executioner  struck  it  off  at 
two  blows.  He  thereupon  exposed  it  to  the  view  of  the  spectators^ 
using  the  same  exclamation  as  before.  Lord  Kennuire  brought  no  pa- 
per to  the  scaffold  with  him,  but  shortly  after  his  death  aletter  which  he 
had  written  to  the  Chevalier  was  published,  wherein  he  declared  that  he 
died  for  his  foithful  services  to  him,  but  hoped  the  cause  he  died  for 
would  flourish  after  his  death.  In  this  letter  he  maintained  the  title  of 
**  the  pafson  called  the  Pretender,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  true  son 
of  Jaines  the  Second."  § 

The  eari  of  Wintoun,  on  various  frivolous  pretences,  got  his  trial 
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|x»t{N>iicd  till  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  when  he  was  brought  finally 
v^idxt  trial.  The  earl,  after  a  trial  which  occupied  two  days,  was  fbund 
gdlty,  and  received  sentence  of  death ;  but  his  lordship  afterwards  made 
his  escape  from  the  Tower  and  fled  to  France. 

On  the  seventh  of  April  a  commission  for  trying  the  other  rebels  met 
in' the  oourt  of  Common  Pleas,  Westminster,  when  bilb  of  high  treason 
w«re  fimnd  against  Mr  Forster^  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  Colonel  Ox- 
burgh,  Mr  Menzies  of  Culdares,  and  seven  of  their  associates,  and  on 
the  tenth  bills  were  found  agunst  eleven  more.  Forster  escaped  from 
Newgatei  and  so  well  had  his  friends  concerted  matters,  that  he  reached 
Stslais  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  trials  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh 
afid  others  were  fixed  for  the  fourth  of  May,  but  about  eleven  o'clock 
the  preceding  night,  the  brigadier  and  fifteen  other  prisoners  broke  out 
of  Newgate,  after  knocking  down  the  keepers  and  disarming  the  senti- 
n^.  Eight  were  retaken,  but  Mackintosh  and  seven  others  escaped. 
The  trials  of  the  prisoners  who  remained  proceeded :  many  of  them  were 
fbund  guilty ;  and  five,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Oxburgh  and  Mr 
Pa^,  a  non-jurant  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  were  hanged, 
dtBiwa,  and  quartered,  at  Tyburn.  Twenty-two  prisoners  were  execut- 
ed in  Lancashire.  The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy, 
and  having  prayed  fbr  transportation,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  some  West 
India  merchants ;  a  cruel  proceeding,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  men  were  Highlanders,  who  had  Joined  in  the  in- 
snrrectton  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  chiefs. 

-^  The  severities  exercised  by  the  government,  and  the  courage  and  for- 
titude displayed  by  the  unfortunate  sufibrers,  wrought  an  extraordinary 
change  in  the  dispositions  dt  the  people,  who  began  to  manifest  great 
dfosatisfkction  at  proceedings  so  revolting  to  humanity.  Though  the  re- 
be&ton  was  extinguished,  the  spirit  which  had  animated  it  still  remained ; 
and  lihe  Tories  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
universal  dissatisfaction  to  secure  a  majority  favourable  to  their  views  at 
the  next  general  election.  The  Whigs,  afraid  of  the  result  of  an  eariy 
election  as  destructive  to  themselves  as  a  party  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  had  recourse  to  a  bold  measure,  which  nothing  but  the  most  urgent 
necessity  could  justify.  This  was  no  other  than  a  plan  to  repeal  the  trien- 
nial act,  and  to  prolong  the  duration  of  parliament.  It  is  said  that  at 
first  they  intended  to  suspend  the  triennial  act  for  one  election  only,  but 
thinking  that  a  temporary  measure  would  appear  a  greater  violation  of 
constitutional  law  than  a  permanent  one,  they  resolved  to  extend  the 
duration  of  parliament  to  seven  years.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords  on  the  tenth  of  April  by  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, whose  fiither  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  triemxial 
act. 

The  reasons  on  which  the  bill  were  grounded,  were  stated  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill.     In  the  first  place  it  was  stated,  tliat  the  triennial 
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^t  had  proved  "  very  grlevou*  and-  burdieoaonot  by  oooasianing  mtidi^ 
greater  and  more  continued  expen^esr  in  ordeff.to  elediotis  of  membeia' 
to  serve.In  pariiamont^  aqd  more  violent  and  Jaatiog.heatsaxidaiiimoii^. 
ties  among  the  subjects  of  this  reali%  than  wese  eter  toown^befofe  the-, 
said  olause  iraai  enacted;"  and  secondly^  ^^hat  if  <x4Dtiiiuedi  it  mgbi  pto- 
bably  **  at  thw  juncturcj  when  a  t^tless  and  Popislik  faeUom  are  ^eijgm' 
ing.and  end^youring  to  renew  the  rebellion  ^hin  this  kiogdoiA>  and 
an  jnvasion  (rom  abroadi  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  government," 

The  bill  was  supported  by  the  earls  of  Dorset  and  Rockiagbam^  the 
duke  of  Argyle^  Lord  Townshend,  and  others.  On  the  second. f«adiDg* 
a  long  debate  ensued,  when  the  bill  was  opposed  by  the  whole  atrengA 
of  the  Tory  party.  On  a  division,  the  commitment  was  caraied  by: 
ninety-six  votes  to  sixty-one.  So  great  was  the  interest  excited  l^  4!ii^ . 
debate,  that  the  house  of  lords  was  crowded  with  strangers,  among  whois^ 
were  the  princess  of  Wales,  a  number  of  ladies  of  rank,  many  mem^ 
bers  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  several  foreigners  of  distiactioQ. 

A.fter  the  resolution  to  commit  the  bill  had  been  adopted,  a  protest 
was  entered,  signed  by  thirty  peers,  to  which  protest  they  annexed  their 
reasons.  As  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act  may  soon  become  a  sub* 
ject  of  discussion  in  the  reformed  parliament,  it  is  thought  that  thj^ 
grounds  urged  against  its  adoption  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the. 
general  reader.     These  are  as  follow : 

'<  1.  Because  we  conceive  that  frequent  an^  new  parliaments  are  re* 
quired  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  practioe 
Uiereof  for  many  ages,  (which  manifestly  appears  by  our  recordsy)  ira 
sufficient  evidence  and  proof  of  this  constitution. 

**  2.  Because  it  is  agreed  that  the  house  of  commons  must  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  when  so  chosen,  they  are  truly  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  which  they  cannot  be  so  properly  said  to  be  when  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time  than  that  for  which  they  were  chosen;  for  after 
that  time  they  are  chosen  by  the  parliament  and  not  by  the  people, 
who  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  only  remedy  which  they  have  against 
those  who  either  do  not  understand,  or  through  corruption,  do  wilfully 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  which  remedy  is  to  choose  better  men 
in  their  places. 

^'d.  Because  the  reasons  given  for  this  bill  we  conceive  were  not 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  pass  it,  in  subversion  of  so  essential  a  part  of 
our  constitution. 

**  1.  For.  as  to  the  argument  that  this  will  encourage  the  princes  and 
states  of  Europe  to  enter  into  alliances  with  us,  we  have  not  heard  any 
one  minister  assert  that  any  one  prince  or  state  has  asked,  or  so  much 
as  insinuated  that  they  wished  such  an  alteration. 

**  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
any  prince  or  state  can  rely  upon  a  people  to  defend  their  liberties  and 
iaterestsy  who  shall  be  thought  to  have  given  up  so  great  a  part  of  thalr 
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own;  nor  oan  it  be  prudent  for  tbem  to-wishsudi  aa  ei|)oriiB4Ql  aAsi^ 
the  experience  that  Europe  has  had  of  the  great  thkaga  this  a«fcii«  Ymtk^ 
done  for  thei9»  under  the  oonititutioB  whifih  is  to  be  altered  by  thie  bitl. 

^But  on  the  other  haod»  they  i»ay  be  deterred  from  enliriag  into 
nie«3ure6  witih  U8»  when  they  «baU  iie  taibniied,  by  the  proambte  of  tbie^ 
bill»  that  the  popish  ftctiofi  i»  sordang^voaa  as  that  it  may  be  deslruo- 
tive  tQ  the  pe«ce  and  aeouf  ity  of  the  goi^einmenfe ;  and  may  apprehend 
fron  thia  b>li»  that  the  gavenuBent  is  io  weak  pa  to  want  ao  extmetdui- 
ary  a  provision  £>r  its  safety,  which  seems  to  imj^y  that  the  goitleoieB 
of  &ritai^  ^e  not  to  be  trusted  or  rriied  upon ;  and  thai  the  good  af* 
feotiona  of  the  people  eve  restieioed  to  so  small  a  numbers  as  that  of 
which  the  pipfsent  hoqse  of  eommoaa  oonaists* 

f^  ^  We  ooncfive  this  bill  is  so  far  firom  ptOTentiiig  expeasea  and 
coifjiqptijiHWy  thet  it  will  father  inerease  them;  for  the  lengwr  a  pariiap^ 
mefi^  is  to  lesty  the  mere  TabiaUe  to  be  purohased  is  a  atatioB  in  il»  and  • 
the  grafter  el^^  ii9  the  danger  of  oomipting  the  membem  ef  it ;  for  if 
ther^  shpidd  1^  e  ministry  who  shall  want  a  parliament  to  screen  them  : 
from  the  just  xeMntmeol  of  the  people,  or  from  a  disoo^eiy  of  their  ill 
pn^^icy^  to  the  king^  vbo  capnot  otherwise,  or  so  truly,  be  ioformed  of 
tbeffi  as  byre  fre^  parliament.  It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  aneb  » 
mj^ustry  to  iiiAHenee  the  elections,  (which,  by  their  authovify  and  the 
dii^po^^pf  the  p«^ie  moncg^,  they,  of  all  others,  have  the  best  meana 
of  doing,)  that  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  tompted,  and  not  fiul*  to 
ipfd(e  jDse  of,  thev^f  and  ei^en  when  the  members  are  chosen,  they  hare 
a  grejiA^  pppp^m^i^  of  ipclueing  every  man  to  comply  with  thfsm  than 
th^  CQuJA  hf^Yf^  if  not  only  the  sesaioeis  of  pariiament,  but  the  parlia- 
ment itself,  we]:e  reduced  tp.the  ancient  end  primitive  oonstitotion  and. 
ppiptlce  lof  fregU9)fc  end  »iw  parlien^eiils ;  4)r  ^  a  good  oitnistiy  wiQ 
neitl^^  p]»/pti^  nor  nt^ed  ooin^upMfiv  «p  i^  eannot  be  any  k^rdV  tateni 
to  provide  &}r  t)ve  ^sfouri^  ^^  e  bed  one. 

/^3..  We.ciifieevires,  that  wbaj^ver  reeoone  piay  induoe  the  Ioids.ta/ 
p(f^  this  bijlf  >>  f^^ue  ^is  perUamept  for  seven  yean,  will  be  at 
leesitai  strong'  W  fQfiyw  ^y  the  eondoct  of  the  mbistiy,  be  made  mueb 
strongijer  bi^ore.tfre  ^  of  fei^en  yeaie  for  continuing  it  still  longer,  and*: 
eyen,  to  p^fpe^toate  it,  whieh  vpuld  be  an  express  and  absoluto  anbrev^ 
sion  of  the  third  estate  of  the  realm."  * 

On  the  si^^eenth  of  ^ril  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed 
bj  e  n^joriliy.  of  sixty-nine  vete^  to  thirty-eix.     Twenty-£»or  peM> 
thereupon  entered  another  protest    The  bill  was  carried  down  .to  the' 
house  of  ipomm^ns  ^  im^  of  the  jadgea  on  the  nineteenth.    Though  • 
favourfdiile  to  th^^  \^t  }/Lt  I/eebmeve  opposed  its  iotroduetion  en  the  ' 
ground  that  it  ehe^  beve  originated  in  the  house  of  oommons.    Ha4 
said  he  considered  the  biU  as  an  impe«don  upon  the  oommons,  aa<' 
the  Ipcds  bed  tah«p  i^oo  them  to  direet  the  house  in  an  aAur  which'  < 
wbully  belonged  |o  the  eomi»iia«»  wbe  v^fo  the  i^imrdiaaa  of  Hm  ijgk|s-< 
ai^  Ubertiee  of  the  peoplfir    The  &iit  reading  wasy  bowiever,  «aeried.ln 
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a  koQte'of  four  imndred  and  tbtrty  meilkben  by  a  majority  of  one  hun*' 
dred  and  twenty  TOtes. 

Befiive  the  seeond  readings  petitions  wera  presented  against  the  ihea** 
sure  from  the  borongfas'of  Marilxiroogfay  MidhaM,  AbingdoB»  Mew- 
caB^B-vader^Liney  from  the  town  of  llastingt»  and  the  corporatien  of 
Cambridge.  More  would  have  been  presented  if  time  had  been^  al^ 
lowed.  The  apathy  of  the  people  at  this  crisis  is  astonishing.  On  a 
division  on  the  seoond  reading,  tliere  appeared  two  hondred  and  eighty- 
foar  lor  the  billy  and  one  hnndrsd  and  sixty*two  sgainst  it.  The  bill 
was  read  a  diird  time  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  when  some  addi-* 
tional  petitions  were  presented  against  It,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  TOtes  in  a  house  of  diree  hundred  and 
eighty-five  members.  This  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  on  which  day  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  Earl  MarisduJ,  Sea- 
ibr^  Southesk,  Panmure,  and  others,  also  received  his  nuyestjr's  sanc- 
tion. An  act  of  attainder  against  the  eari  of  Mar,  the  marquis  of  TuK 
lihaidine^  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  Lord  Drummond,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  had  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February  preceding.  Besides  these  bilLi,  three  others  were  passed,  one 
ftttft'ftt'ffg  Mr  Forster  and  Brigadier  Mackintosh;  another  ibr  more 
eflbctuafiy  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands ;  a  third  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  estates  of  those  penons  who  had  been 
attainted  or  convicted. 

While  the  pariiament  was  thus  engaged  in  devising  measures  fbr 
maintaining  the  public  tranquilliiy,  General  Cadogan  was  employed  in 
^Aapemng  some  hostile  bands  of  fiie  Clans  which  still  continued  to  as- 
semble with  their  diielh  m  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Hearing 
that  the  eari  of  Seafiorth  had  rethred  into  the  island  of  Lewis,  where  he 
had  collected  a  conndmble  body  of  hm  men  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Campbell  of  Ormundely  an  officer  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Muscovy,  where  he  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  Caar,  he  sent  a  de» 
tachment  into  the  island  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cholmondely 
to  reduce  it.  The  earl,  on  the  appearance  of  this  force,  crossed  into 
Ross-shire,  whence  he  escaped  to  France;  and  Campbell  being  aban- 
doned by  his  men  after  he  had  formed  them  in  order  of  battle,  was 
taken  prisoner  while  standing  in  a  charging  posture.  Another  de- 
taehment  under  Coloa^  Clayton,  was  sent  into  the  isle  of  Skye^  where 
Sir  Donald  Maodonald  was  at  the  head  of  about  a  thousand  men';  but 
the  chief  made  no  resistance,  and  having  no  assurance  of  protection 
from  the  government  in  case  of  a  surrender,  retired  into  one  of  the 
Uists,  where  he  remained  till  he  obtuned  a  Mp  which  carried  him  to 
France.  About  this  time  three  ships  arrived  among  the  western  islands 
from  France  with  militaiy  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents,  but 
they  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  Two  of  them,  after  takmg 
seventy  gentlemen  on  board,  immediately  returned  to  France,  and  the 
thirds  which  carried  Mj  diests  of  small  arms,  and  fifteen  barrels  of 


§Bii|)oirilerv  tad  .olher  dniHUurf  atGOc»^tw»  d^ptoled  whale  ai  aaebsr  i 
Uirt  bj  aik  English,  ship  of  war* 

^  Jtt  ootiseqituu)e:of'aDi*nualkma  frooi  'govenunant^  Gcaeml  Cfldogan 
iM«od  a»  ordervwJbiob  waduintiiaftted  at  tka  dlffareot  pavisli  ehawjfcca  ia 
Hm  norths  ra^iiiag  /titt  sabek  ta  auRawier  thamadvas  and  to  daBwr 
up  titau*  amBy  aitturio9>4haai»'  that  audi  of  thaai  aa  compliad  ihaold 
hava  libectgrgraaaad.te.ralaiii.laHaa  iai  ada^^  baithfaataBuig  to  pank 
iRgnfoofil^'  thaaa.  wttoi  ^eftiaaiL  to  ecMqdjr.  Tina  osdav  was  gcaaaaHy 
aberfad  by  tlwittWHnQO  paafik.io.tkQ  Lcnrlaadsy  wbo  ImmI  baas  aagayad 
ill  tka  iaaanraattfMi ;  b^l.  ftw.df  tho  ffigUaadan  aeamad  to  ragavd  it. 
To  oafeDae  aon|)BaBQa»>  faai>dafpatebad  dtfEereirt  ^loteehaiflDti  thnmigii 
thtt*.  HigUaiiday  attd  taoh.  ap  iw  ^ttavteia  at  Bbubr  AtkoU  vliaaa  ba 
could  mora  eaallgr  aammwiiaritw  nitb  the  djaafifeoted  diatiiola*  Ha 
nasi  cfOKiaaKl  to  RUtbTaavia  Badaoonhi  and  aftaawaidB  poaeeadad  to 
iQv^ma^.nharai  be.  raoehied  (Hangaap'a  aubflii»ao»  Lodud>  Kej^ 
pocbf  and  Cla«vaiiaU»  faod.ieaolfrad-  to  oppoaa  bj  teoa  tba  daHverf  of 
tbeir  anaat  bultoa  jMnagtbaft  Ghyt(>%  aHba  bad  aatoraed  froai  Skye, 
bad  lo^aohwd  toirmaaab  .fromrJPortvriAiaai  to  Lfiihbi*a  faouaa  to  dnani 
ftba  C|m^VQii»»  >tbaa0.£biaft  9atmd»  aad.thab  laen  daliaapad  up  Aeb 
aiwa  withoait  neabtfAea*  •  Hawbig  avooaoded  m  difaaauog  tbe  High* 
bui4«k  th^  .geaeml.  left  laaenMia  a». tbe  twBii((^«4aTeBtb  of  Apiii  leavw 
iqg  Geaaral  Sabtoa  m  amM>nawi>  and  paocaaded  to  Londott.  TbaiOi- 
b^llion  beiag  povr  conaidered  oomplately  extingniahedy  tbe  Dvtoli 
auailianiea  w«^  wttbfbquwD  ham  Saodaod^  and  ta  a  tbort  tbna  tbai^ 
aftqr  were  aaabaribed  for  HoBand* 

.  To  try  tbe  prMoaara  coafiaad  bi  Iba  aastlaa  of  £diab«fgb»  Mdto^ 
maakoaBSy  .aad  other  pUbcea  ia  Sootbukl^  a  aammiwian  af  ayar  aad  tai^ 
miller was.appotaCad  toait at  Cariisla ia  Daoamber^  aaventaas huodrai 
aad  BijU^Di  There  were  aearlfy^  aeTeoty  anaigBed.  Of  twantywntiia 
who  ¥iare  brought  to  tvial,  Iwcttty-fiYe  p^  guifty.  Brq^er  Caaip* 
baU  of  OffmandaW  TvOoOk  of  Taunacbie,  Stewart  of  Feae^  wad  Stewart 
qI  Glaabuckie^  eatoreda  plea  of  aot  guilty.  Tbe  two  lart  ba^mg  aa- 
ti^iied  the  solieitar<*g€naral  of  their  iooooaikce^  be  aMowad  a.  writ  of  noU 
pr<mg[ui  to  be.  eslered  i»  tbeiv  bebalf»  aad  Cmapbatt  lunriog  eaeapad 
fr fwi  tbe  caatle  of  Caalislc^  Tullacb  alatta  stood  his  trials  but  be  ww 
aoquittod^  Senfeeooa  of  daatb  was  paaied  apan  tiie  f  w«Dty<4va  who  bad 
admitted  their  guiL^  and  thirty'^aix  ware  diacha»gcid  fta  Wantofcfridww  ; 
but  tba  •antanet  of  daatb  was  neircr  pal  iato  aaeoatbuu  it  waa  wise  to 
tb#  ga^rerpQient  ta  pacify  tbe  naiioaal  disaffactto*  by  sbowing  maveyw 

FoUowiag  up  tha  sama  banaBa  view,  aa  act  af  graaa  waa  paMed 
ia  aaraQteea  bnudrad  aoad  se^isatoea  by  the  biag  and  both  bowa  of 
paaliaaaeat^  graptbig  a  free  aad  gaaaral  pardon  to  all  pciaoaa  wbo  bad 
cmnautfeed  aaj  trattKiDabte  ofibacea»  before  tha  niib  diry 
yaar»  witb  tha  aKceptioD  of  thoaa  wbo^  batwg  coianilted  auob  affeBoaa, 
bftd  gone  beyoad  tha  seaa^  and  wba^  befora  tha  said  sixtii  day  d  May» 
bad  returned  into  Great  Britaio  or  irdand  witbaatbia  mijaaty's  liaeaaa^ 
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or  who  skottld  on  or  after  the  Mud  day  return  into  either  of  the  king- 
doms without  such  license*  All  penons  of  the  name  and  clan  of  Mac- 
gregor  menHoaed  in  the  act  of  the  first  pariiament  of  Cfaaries  the  First, 
iBtitaledi  ^  Aaent  the  Clan-Oregor/'  were  also  excepted,  as  well  as  all 
sitoh  pefsOBS  as  ahonldy  on  the  fifth  day  of  May,  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventeeD,  remain  attainted  ft>f  high  treason.  But  all  such  persons 
so  attainted,  unless  specially  named,  and  who  had  not  escap<^  out  of 
prismiy  were  freely  pvdoned  and  discharged*  Under  this  act  the  earl  of 
Camwatii,  and  hor&B  Widdrington  and  Naime,  were  ddirered  fhMn  the 
Towers  seventeen  penons  confined  in  Newgate,  the  prisoners  still  re- 
BMUDiiig  in  the  eastles  of  Lancaster  and  Carlisle ;  and  those  in  the  cas- 
des  nf  Edmburgh  and  Stirling,  and  other  places  in  Scotland,  induding 
the  Lords  Strathallan  and  RoUo,  were  likewise  released* 

While  the  Chevalier  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Scotland,  the  earl 
of  Stair,  (the  ambaasador  at  the  court  of  France,)  had  used  every  ef- 
ibrt  to  prevent  him.  Dndos  and  others  say  that  Stair  not  only  applied 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent,  to  haye  the  Chevalier  arrested,  btit 
diet  finding  the  regent  insincere  in  his  promises  of  compliance,  he  sent 
persons  to  assassinate  the  Chevalier  on  the  road  when  croft^fng  France 
to  embark  for  Scotland.  That  Stair  made  such  an  applicafion,  and  that 
he  employed  spies  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  prince,  are  circum- 
stances highly  probable;  but  both  Marshal  Berwick  and  the  earl  of  Mar 
discredited  the  last  part  of  the  story,  as  they  considered  SuAr  incapable 
of  ordering  an  action  so  atrodous  as  the  assassiniltion  of  the  prince.* 

On  the  return  of  the  Chevalier,  Stair,  afiraid  that  hr  end  his  parti- 
alis in  Fmmce  would  intrigue  with  the  court,  presented  a  memori^  to 
the  regent  in  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  In  which,  after  notifying 
the  flight  of  the  Chevalier,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  filyrces,  he  requested 
of  the  regent  that  he  would  oblige  the  prince  to  quit  France.  He 
next  nisisted  that  "  the  authors  and  chiefe"  of  the  rebellfon  who  had 
Mired  to  France  should  be  ordered  to  depart  forthwith  from  Prance, 
that  they  should  never  again  be  permitted  to  return  to  that  country,  ami 
that  the  other  persons  who  had  l>een  condemned  and  dedared  rebels 
should  not  at  any  time  enter  or  reside  therein.  TUe  eart  al^o  solicited 
his  royal  highness  to  join  with  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  an  appliccition 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  prohibit  the  Chevalier  from  t^tumfng  into 
his  territoiy.  Finally,  as  the  regent  had  made  a  declm^tioji,  that  the 
officers  In  the  service  of  France  who  should  follow  *'  the  Pretender**  in 
the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  should  be  broke,  the  kin^  of  Great  Bri- 
tain persuaded  himself  that  his  royal  highness,  the  regent,  would  not 
suffer  the  ofikers  who  had  followed  and  assisted  the  prince  ev^r  to  be 
employed  again  in  the  service  of  France.  The  removal  of  the  Jacobite 
exiles  ftt>m  the  F^nch  court  was  all  that  the  eari  could  at  that  time 
obtain  from  the  regent.     By  an  agreement,  however,  which  was  shortly 

*  M«in.d«  Berwick,  tome  li. 


gQi(efBni«9t,vi.Soo4Aod^TepMre4  to  XiO|adi9<i,tp,.^fl<igratid^te,G90i)^  Ihe 
fJrst.op  the.  AOA^eitf  of  l^if  frif^,  .«^  .^/iphui^  jAi^  vowjundt  ll|^ 
p#cted?f *  The  dake  <of ..  Ai^gyleyi  •  to  yrh^t^  i^^e^Qa  td^iefly  tbe  king 
U^d^bt^.for.bi9  peftoeable.^easfop  to  (he  tfti^ne^  nod  theeartinctaaa  of 
tl^e  .r^b^lUoDy  vi«,  fli|^^  «o.  pve^oad^,  wiMi..£ivotti».  that  b^ovM 
scarcely  ei^p^^ny  addition  to^\^  nade ^  tbenit.aod  wopld  pcobat4y 
have  be«^  connoted  with  thoae  hehadabUipedf.bfiitho  «quadroappn^ 
^^hhad be^Q  Ipng  endeavouring  to  xoio hino^  uow  nuda e¥c^. 
(ipif  to. get  bim.dUgrac^ ^  and  being. a9Hated .by, the  ^aribarovgh 
4io%i  and  a  p^rty  .which  iafy[>ou3ed  tba  intar^i^ta  of  Cadogaati  tbpsf^i 
ceeded  with  the  king»  who  dismissed  the  duka^aid  his ;hn>therf;  thaaaii 
of.  IlVft  fffi^  a|l.,thQir,en|ip]pymant%.  whi^  WfX^i  f^HidEefred.  ga  Pt)i|en. 
Q^tral  Cf^^penUsTi  to  whom  ithe  suocass  at  P,ife«^'\^a3iefitir^  aaorib- 
tfMd„,§ipi^QQ^eded  Aigyle  in  t|iaohvef  comin4ffd.i^,t||^fi;>fpe^J^ 
ttaiQ.s>J»o4'thardi^.ojr]y^^tro|e  i^^ipgvoiniRd. l^-^egjat^ 

in  ti>«jW>»iOftha.ftarlpfiJ%..,  ...«  ..»  ...  -  .';,  -  >  ,r  ♦  -  > 
.,  Xhe.M|>^.of  affair  mtbq^ioRth.otJgmppe.i^qiuring  thekiog'a  sfa^ 
«»Mie  in  his  <ienQ«n  don^niont  aaMt^wat  ptssad^n^eatifig  fJi^olawiy 
ill  the.aot  for  the.  furUier  limitation  4if  the,  ^arown^  whiph  rfftci^tedtl^ 
sovereign  from  leavix^  hu  British  domijwions*  H6,oloiad  tfae^^assioB  oa 
tb^.twanty^sixth  of  June,  and  embarked  at  Qravesand  on  the  seventh  of 
•July  ft>r.  HoUapdy  where  he  arrived  on  the  ninth*  He  proceeded  to 
Loo  inoognito>  and  from  thence  set.OHt  for  Pynnont.  The  oljeet  of 
this  visit  will  af^fMear  from  what  follows. 

▲Ithcmgh  Spain  had  been  greatly  ei^asted  by.the  war  of  th«  ano- 
oessioab  Philip  Ijbe  Fifth,  eager  for  ^oiy>  was  desirous,  of  en^igjiiB^  in 
a  war  witk  the  emparori  who  refused  ^  resign  the  title  of  king,  of . Spain) 
lor  tke  reooveiy  of  .the,  Italian  doramiona  .of  Spain;  buthia  ministei^* 
Alberoni,  was  opposed  to  an  immediate  ruptunQ^Md  pledged hinwcK  that 
if  PhiUp  Would  maintain  his  kingdom  in  peaoe  for  five  yea9s> — a*  period 
required  by  Aiberani  for  refonning  all  the  department*  of  the  gavera- 
mcntv  and  rouatng  the  nation  from  the  apathy  into  whioh  it  had  annk> 
he  would  make  him  the  most  powerfol  monarch  in  £urope»*  Phili{ib 
impatient  of  delays  refused  to  hearken  to  the  advica  of  hia  nui|i4er«  As 
Spain  could  not,  with  any  reasonable  proqpect  of  snooesi^  cany  on  a  war 
single  handed,  Alberoni  looked  round  among  the  leading  powers  for  an 

•  Letter  of  Alberoni  to  CanUnsl  PMnecL 


boilld  not  exjp^t  to  Ibtiu  aii  :fflikni6b, '  ^'  ttie'^bttoftiiH^  6f  Ih^  ^^iit  a^a 
PHiRp  were  dhiuiittieally  bpp^netf;  ^ftcti'  Aq^fHitfg  ttr  dte  ^ifttone*  oif  tfattt 
^ag&bvA.  He  WierdlS>re  fikdd  h&^^eA  ii(»l6h'  'Bbgf^ktttt  'ited  HoUiUkI  ifa^  Ifie 
pt^et»^  most  fiki^  f6  sld'ftiitaf."  WHli  l^atid,  ii  ftf  Iftt^  Mtad^  dfffijtv 
^A^cB^eAM;  IkA  ikM  iOkeiffly  ^rakrtnii  ]feadt¥dA  at  once  to  rdtiiby^  by 
oonoeding  erery  thing  that  £nglaM'<^d¥eflMifa^iy  Aesire.  The'e^no^ 
toei^lc^f  JEhiglftttd  irftfef^paSi^  lriidl^6^  t^liusbd'lWft  V^ty  ttiifkVo(ii4tble 
ii!eaaKbfr  by  mtee  eofAflfniii^  %l  ttlfe  tr^  oTlMrteht;  bat  on 

tb^ 4>At of  Atb^rox)fi; tMie W^fe kft^gsiti^  by  an^'ttitiity  ^  Deeeid- 
%er,  eevent^nhnndred  atidlfteieo>%h}ck't-i6i^^  to  the  eoiD^ 

tnefcial  adrantagisff  v/Vkih  she  tiatf  ^jc^^^indfii*  the  Austrian  princes. 
Thii  proceeding  receiveil  ihe  eordftf 'ttuietiott  of'Phifip,  who,  on  being 
Yemon^frats^  with  by  the'  Ckrditikl  Akl  Gfadlee  for  mieh  a  change  of 
fiofiley,  remarked/^!  oomiidef  tiib  ^ng  i»f  fedgknd  as  my  brother,  and 
amr  determined  to  life  kK  iKendahip  iHth  him.  I/etnie  hearnc^mdre  on 
Ihta  aubjed.*^  PMlip  even  went-  a^M'ak  to  sign  alieclaration,  In  which 
tie  stated  his  detenhinlttibn  'to  gite  n^  strppdft  'to  the 'Chevalier  de  St 
George  and  his  aiAerentSi'*  •  <  i.i    :    '        .i"      u 

^  Hitherto  Alberoni  htid  lept  lift  oljM  Icibti^  View,  bat  a»  attack  made 
by  the  ^pet^'of'Q^itelaiy  ^apott  1^  i^^dBIiii  of'Gtettoa  afibrded  htm 
tn  ^of^portonity  df  bredkibg^lM'id^  Against  the  emperor's'  violation  of 
thehetftrtiiff'brftiJy'^AlbetoAf'ixfacfe  a  ^mrm  jqppe^^'tO'tfae  king  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  guarantee  of  that  nettr^Uty^  and  in  tliii  appeal  he 
waai  baeked  by  the  EUgiisl^  minisler  at '^Madrid,  who  ii^nned  lils  cabi- 
fiety  ihat^  itt  his  opinion,  if  the  btisfeS'of  Parma'aUdTtiboaiiy^  wers  guar- 
anteed to  the  queen  of  Spa^n  by  England,  atod  aft  ShgliMi  ilbet  sent  out 
to  support  the  Spanish  squadron  inthe  Mediterraaieaii,  Bpahl  wimid  give 
tiie  most  ample  guaranty  for  the  Hanover  Meoession,'and  wonld  promote 
the  commercial  interests  of  England.  Qeotge  tihe  FiM  fbuiid  himself 
placed  in  a  singular  but  fcifrtunato  sitaatiod,  by  the  oS^ta  of  Spain. 
Equally  courted  by  France  and  Spaint  he  had  olily  to'ehoose  between 
ibem,  and  to  form  that  eonneKion  whiek  might  be  moat' otedoei^  to 
upheld  Uie  Protestant  succession  and  to  maintain  the  )^eade  di  Buropa» 
wilhVhicfa  die  inMaa!  peace  of  Great  Britain  and  the  aiAtty  af  the 
VeJjpiiug  Ikmily  were  intimately  ebnnect«<d<  The  allihne^  of  the  emperor 
tend  of  FVanee l>dng  cMsidered  aa  mote  likely  toaeeam^these' advan- 
tages than  a  connexion  with  Spaing  ^  Bnglteh  miuisiei*  as  Madrid  was 
instmeted  by  the  eabmet  at  home  to  deoilhe  the  oiftvs  of-  Spainu  **■  His 
myesty/  said  secretaiy  Stanhope,  in  his  letter  to  the  mMstetv  **  is  per- 
^tly  disposed  (o  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Calikolie  king,  to 
renew  and  confirm  the  past;  bnt  the  actual  sttaation  of  afikna  dees  .not 
permit  him  to  form  other  engi^;emeata,  which,  Aur  homi  contribatmg  to 

*  Coze's  Memofn  of  Spain,  c  S4i 
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preserve  thi^  neutrality  of  Itdy,  would  give  riie  to  jealoiiiiai  tatdktg  to 
disturb  it/'* 

To  secure  the  support  of  the  emperor,  a  treaty  wm  entered  inlo^  by 
which  he  and  the  king  of  Enghind  reeiproeally  agreed  to  assist  eadb 
other  in  the  defence  of  their  respective  territories.  lUs  was  fottowad 
by  the  agreement  with  France,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  in 
January,  serenteen  hundred  end  seventeen,  a  triple  aUiaiiee  was  entered 
into  between  England,  France,  and  Holland,  by  which  the  oontracting 
parties  mutually  guaranteed  to  one  another  the  possession  of  ail  places 
ri^spectively  held  by  them.  The  treaty  also  contained  a  goanmty  of 
the  Protestant  succession  on  the  throne  of  England^  as  well  as  that  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  crown  of  Fhmoe. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  greatly  exasperated  when  lie  first  Teoexved  in- 
telligence of  the  treaty  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  emperar* 
but  Alberoni  still  continued  to  court  the  good  will  of  England,  which  he 
hoped  one  day  to  turn  to  good  account    Anxious  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe,  the  parties  to  the  triple  alliance,  ioBmediately  after  its  ratifi* 
cation,  endeavoured  to  negotiate  between  Philip  and  tiie  emperor,  bat 
their  proposals  not  being  relished  by  the  former,  he  refosed  to  aoqniesce 
in  them,  and  proceeded  with  his  warlike  preparations.     Baffled  in  all 
his  attempts  to  draw  England  into  an  alUanoe  against  the  emperor,  Al 
beroni  looked  to  the  north,  where  he  hoped  to  find  allies  in  the  persons 
of  tli6  king  of  Sweden  and  the  cxar  of  Muscovy.    Both  Peter  the  Great 
and  Charles  the  Twelfth  were  highly  incensed  against  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  the  former  fbr  resisting  the  attempts  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  foot* 
ing  in  the  empire,  the  latter  fbr  having  joined  the  confederacy  formed 
against  him  daring  his  captivity,  and  ibr  havmg  accepted  firom  the  king 
6f  Denmark  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  Swedish  posaessions, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Denmark  during  the  absence  of  Charles. 
Charles,  to  revenge  himself,  formed  the  design  of  restoring  tiie  Stoarts, 
and  by  his  instructions,  Goertz,  his  minister  in  England,  began  to  cabal 
with  lite  English  Jacobites,  to  whom,  in  name  of  his  master,  he  promised 
to  grant  assistance  in  any  efibrts  they  might  make  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
elector.  It  was  whispered  among  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  that  "  the  kfaig," 
as  they  termed  the  Chevalier,  had  some  hopes  of  prevailing  on  Charles  to 
espouse  his  cause,  but  the  first  notice  on  which  they  could  place  any 
reliance  was  a  letter  from  the  eari  of  Mar  to  one  Captain  Straiten,  which 
he  directed  to  be  communicated  to  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Bd- 
merino,  and  Mr  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  and  in  which  he  suggested,  ^al 
as  thero  was  a  great  scareity  in  Sweden,  the  friends  of  tlie  Chevalier  shoald 
purohase  and  send  ^we  or  six  thousand  bolls  of  meal  to  that  country. 
Their  poverty,  however,  and  the  impracticability  of  collecthig  and  send- 
ing such  a  large  quantity  of  ibod  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  excftiog 
the  suspicions  of  the  government,  prevented  the  plan  from  being  carried 

•  Mr  Stanhope  to  Mr  Doddlngtnn,  March  iSih,  1710. 
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ista  •K^^ution.f  Shortly  tlMcefkftei^  Straiton  neteivcd  aoother  UtUt  torn 
Mar,  in  whicb>  lifter  stating  that  there  was  a  design  to  attempt  the  reatoi^ 
atioa  of  the  prMiee  by  the  akl  of  a  oertam  A>naigiii  lOTereign,  and  that  it 
would  look  strange  if  hia  friends  at  homo  did  not  put  themselFes  in.  a 
eonditioo  to  assist  him»  he  soggeated^  that  as  tke  wantof  laon^hadbiQen 
hith€^  a  groat  impedis^^nt  in  the  way  of  the  Che valief's  succassy.the  per^^ 
sons  to  whom  this  and  hi#  first  letter  w^e  to  he  oommonieat^dy  ahonld 
persaade  their  frienda  to  ba^o  in  leadioM  such  maa^  as  they  eould 
prociv^,  to  ha  employed  when  the  proper  opportunity  o£Gered.  Mr 
LoclLharty  who  voceived  a  letter  from  tho  Chevalier  at  the  same  time» 
undertook  the  task  of  acquainting  the  Qhevalier  s  friends  in  Scotland 
with  Mar's  wish,  and  obtained  aasuranoea  from  severa<L  persons  of 
rank  that  thej^  if  ould  attend  to  the  prinoe's  request.  Locd  £glinto»  ia 
particular  made  an  offer  of  three  thoasand  guineas,  which  he  signified 
by  letter  to  the  Cbevalier.')- 

The  intrigues  of  Goertz,  the  Swedish  ministart  being  discovered-  by 
the  govenunent,  he  was  arrested  and  his  papers  seiaed  at  the  desire  of 
King  George*  This  extraorctinary  proeeedingi  against  which  the  foreign 
ministers  resident  at  the  British  court  remonstrated*  ro^Nsed  the.  indig^a- 
tion  of  Charles  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fiwy*  and  b^ing  now  mora  deter- 
mined than  ever  for  carrying  hia  project  into  efieet^  he»  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Alberoni,  reconciled  himself  to  the  esar,  who,  in  resentment 
of  an  o£fer  nuule  by  King  George  to  Charles  to  join  against  Bu8aia»'i£ 
the  latter  would  ratify  the  cession  of  Breo^en  and  Verdeii^  agreed  to 
unite  his  forces  with  tho^e  of  Sweden  and  Spain  for  plaoii^  "  the  pea-r 
tender"  oi^  the  throne  of  England*  To  strengthen  the  intefe^t  of  the 
Chevalier  in  the  north»  Alberoni  asnt  the  duke  of  Ormond  into  Russia 
to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  son  of  the  ChevaUer*  and  Anne  tha 
daughter  of  Peter,  but  this  project  did  not  take  efiect^  The  Chevalier 
himselC  in  the  meantime,  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Oe^ 
mentina  Sobiesks,  but  she  was  arrested  at  Inspruok  by  order  of  the  im« 
periaJi  government,  when  on  her  journey  to  meet  her  betrothed  hasbwic^ 
and  sent  to  a  convent. 

King  Geoige  returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  Janaaiy,  seven- 
teea  hundred  and  sixteen*  The  parbameot  met  on  tha  tirentaetk  day  of 
February^  when  he  informed  them  of  the  projected  invMioOyWid  mentioned 
that  he  had  given  orders  for  laying  copies  of  papecs  coniiseted  theiewith 
before  them.  From  these  documents  it  iqpyeared,  that  the  plan  of  invi^ 
sion  was  ripe  for  execution,  but  that  it  was  not  intended  tD.atC€wqnt  it  till 
the  Dutch  auxiliaries  shouki  be  sent  back  to  Hollimd.  Both  hoases  pre- 
sented addresses  ei^ressiag  their  horror  and  indignation  at  the  designs  of 
those  who  had  enoovraged  an  invasion.  Simikr  addressee  were  pveseaAed 
from  the  convocation,,  and  from  the  uuversity  of  Cambddfi ;  hot  Ozf 
ford  was  not  so  pliant    That  university  had  a^ed  for  and  obtaiaed 

•  i.MkhSfi  Fatw%  ««L  ii.  p.  7.  t  1U4  y«L  fc  p. 
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from  the  king  a  dispensation  from  the  ceremony  of  bnming  the  deriU 
the  pope,  the  pretender,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  eaii  of  Mar,  izr 
effigy,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  majesty's  accession,  for  which  mark  of 
favour  some  of  the  heads  of  the  university  thought  they  oontd  not  do 
less  than  address  the  king  on  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion  and 
his  safe  return.  But  Dr  Smalridge,  buhop  of  Bristol,  objected  to  the 
address,  on  the  ground  that  the  rebellion  had  been  long  suppressed — 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for  addressing  a  king  upon  his  return  from 
his  German  dominions,  and  that  the  &vour  they  had  received  was  conn- 
terbalanoed  by  quartering  a  whole  regiment  upon  them ;  and  the  uni- 
versity concurred  in  his  views. 

In  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  his  Swedish  majesty,  pariiament 
passed  a  bill  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Sweden,  and  a  fleet  wav 
despatched  to  the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Byng,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Swedes;  but  the  death  of  Chailes  the 
Twelfth,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  trenches  before  Fre- 
derickshal,  dissolved  the  confederacy  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  only  remaining  power  Greorge  the  First  had  now  to  dread  was 
Spain.  In  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen.  Sir  George  Byng, 
before  any  declaration  of  war  was  issued,  captured  or  destroyed  a  large 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  Spaniards  carried  on  the 
war  with  vigour  in  Sicily,  which  they  had  invaded,  and  the  court  of 
Madrid  sent  orders  to  all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  of  the  West  Indies,  to 
fit  out  privateers  against  the  English.  The  parliament  met  on  the 
eleventh  of  November,  on  which  day  addresses  of  congratulation  were 
moved  in  both  houses  on  account  of  Admind  Byng's  victory,  but  a 
strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  houses 
were  oailled  upon  to  sanction  proceedings,  which,  upon  inquiry,  might 
toni  out  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  addresses  were, 
however,  carried  by  considerable  majorities.  War  was  declared  against: 
Spain  in  December ;  but  a  respectable  minority  in  parliament,  and  the 
nation  at  large,  were  opposed  to  it,  as  hurtful  to  the  commercial  inter-' 
ests  of  Great  Britain.  France  also  followed  the  same  course,  and  a 
French  anny  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Berwick,  entered 
Spain  and  hud  siege  to  Fuenterrabia,  St  Sebastian,  and  Urgel,  which 
surrendered  in  succession.  The  marshal  next  laid  sic^  to  Roses,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  from  the  badness  of  the 
weather  and  other  causes,  and  after  placing  his  troops  in  winter-quar- 
•ers^  returned  to  P&ris. 

The  war  with  Spain  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  duke 
of  Ormond  repaired  to  Madrid,  where  he  held  conferences  with  AJbe- 
roni  and  concerted  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  The  Dutch,  alarmed 
at  Ormond's  appearance  at  Madrid,  remonstrated  with  Alberoni,  as 
tiisy  had  guaranteed  the  Protestant  succession,  which  might  be  endan» 
ffenA  if  an  insurrection  in  (hvour  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  was 
encouraged  by  Spain^;  but  the  cardinal  assured  them  that  the  duk6  had 
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no  olWr  dftsigB  ki  zoning  into  ji^iB  bulita  <)iB0«h«li)i.pef»Dnal  ai&tnp^.  i . 
McftnwiiHe,  utite'  tlie  pfetCMot  of  deBcKttf  ve|ifofMiii«n)tat  iatb  Si<Hl^«  ^^ 
pttptM&tfn§  wMe  Made  at  CadiB  m4  in  the  p^m  ^  Qalioia^  for  \hd 
pMj^Otad  iliftiion, indtbe  CfafVBlisf  hkiMMfvittod  Uvbiaa bf^v^aUh, 
a«idemlMirkiig^a|:NeMinaf  leaded  Bt^Cla^Uvii  in  JHfarehf  d^vei^taeDJUiUK  < 
d«ed  Md  niMCMB.   .^Mati  Ukdoee  he  t^kitt  fMiage  t^  Rotbs  in  GbU: 
akmii,..— d  pteoBBdpd  lo'Madrid»  wkere  bewte  ooidndfly  ooceived  aB4>r 
troaAed  aa  king  of  Great  Britaiiu    On  the  tenth  of  l^^avchy  aerenteon  : 
hundred  and.nineteen»  a  fleet  oonsisting  of  ten  men-o^waa  and.  twenty-:' 
onelrantportfl^  having  on  board  five  thousand  men,  a  great  qaantitjr  of  >' 
ammunition,  and  thirty  thousand  muskets,  sailed  from  Cadiz,  with  Ib^j 
stractions  to  join  the  rest  of  the  expedition  at  Coninna,  and  to  make  h 
deeoent  at  once  upon  England  and  Ireland.    Hie  duke  of  Omwnd  waa^ 
a}^inted  commander  of  the  fleet,  with  the  title  of  Oaptain-general  oi . 
his  most  Catholic  Majesty ;  and  he  was  provided  with  declarations  in  - 
the  name  of  the  king,  stating,  that  for  many  good  reasons  he  had  sent  • 
forces  into  England  and  Scotland  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  King  Jaities*     '. 

To  defeat  this  alten^  the  allied  cabinets  adopted  the  neeessar^  met- 
stties.    His  Brltannio  niiyesty  having  oamratmioated  to  both  liduses  of- 
pariiament  the  advices  he  had  received  sespeating  the  projected  invaK. : 
8ion»  they  gave  him  every  assurance  of  support,  add  requested  him  to 
augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land.     He  ofiered  a  reward  of  ten  thou*  • 
sand  pounds  to  any  one  who  shoufd  apprehend  the  duke  of  Ormonde  ^ 
Troops  were  orderisd  to  assemble  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  and  * 
a  strong  squadron,  under  Admiral  Norris»  was  equipped  and  sent  outto' 
sea  to  meet  the  Spanishfleet    The  Dutch fiumished  two^  thoosand  mm^^u 
and  ttx  battaliofeiff  of  Imperialists  were  setitfrola  the  AuttriaA  Netlier' 
lands ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ordered  Mpa  to  tie  prepared  at  Brest  to 
join  the  En^h  fleet,  and  tmde  an  ofierof  twen^.battaiiloBa  for  tha 
service  of  King  Gaofge* 

The  expedition  under  Ormond,  with  the  eaLoeptionof  two.firigatesi' 
never  reached  its  destkiatioii,  halving  been  dispersed  and  disabled*  off^ 
Cape  Finisterre,  by  a  violent  stDim  which  lasted  twelviedays..   These 
two  ships  reached  the  coast  of  ScotUind,  and  had.  on  board  the  Eerls  ' 
Marisehal  and  Seafortb,  the  raaiquisof  TttlUfaaifdiiie,some  field  offieersf  - 
three  hundred  Spaniards*  and  arms  foir  two  thousand  men.    This  smalt . 
force  hinded  in  the  western  Higbkads,  and  was  joined  by  some  High<^'- 
landers,  chiefly  Seaforth'a  men*    The  other  Jacobwte  clans,  with  the  disrv 
appointment  they  formerly  experienced  from  France  still  fresh  in  their. 
reGoUection»  resolved  not  to  move  till  the  whole  forces  under  Ormoad 
should  arrive.    A  difierence  arose  between  th^  Earl  Marisehal  and  the 
macquis  of  TulUbardine  about  the  command,  but  thia  <fispute  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  advance  of  General  Wightman  from  Inverness,  with  a 
bo4y  of  regular  troops.     The  Highlanders  and  their  allies  had  taken 
possession  of  the  paas  at  Gleariiiel;  but  on  the  appnwoh  of  the  govern- 
ment forces,  they  retired  to  the-  pass  at  Straohelli  which  they  resolved- 
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to  defend.  General  Wightman  attacked  and  drove  tlienit  after  a  sumH 
action  and  after  sustaining  some  lossy  firom  one  eminence  to  another, 
when  night  put  an « end  to  the  combat.  The  Highlanders  seeing  no 
chance  of  making  a  successful  resistance*  dispersed,  during  the  night* 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  Spaniards,  on  the  following  day»  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Marischal,  Sealbrth,  and  Tol- 
libardine,  with  the  other  officers,  retired  to  the  western  isles,  and  thciv* 
after  escaped  to  the  continent 
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Banishment  of  Atterbury— Return  of  Lord  BoUngbroke  to  England— Causee  thereof 
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i 

Although  the  Chevalier  still  had  many  adherents  in  the  south  of  Soot- 
land,  yety  as  they  were  narrowly  watched  by  the  government,  it  was 
considered  inexpedient  and  unsafe  to  correspond  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Spanish  expedition.  In  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which 
they  were  thus  kept,  they  wisely  abstained  from  committing  themselves, 
and  when  ^arischal  landed  they  were  quite  unprepared  to  render  him 
any  assistance,  and  unanimously  resolved  not  ta  move  in  any  shape 
till  a  rising  should  take  place  in  England  in  &vour  of  the  Chevalier, 
But  this  prudent  resolution  was  well  nigh  marred  by  the  following 
singular  incident :— About  the  time  the  Spanish  fleet  was  expected 
to  have  arrived  upon  the  coast,  an  unknown  person,  who  represented 
himself  as  a  servant  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  waited  upon  one  Mills,  tutor 
to  young  Glengary,  at  Edinburgh,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  come 
from  Spain,  and  had  just  been  landed  on  the  coast  of  Galloway  from  the 
duke  of  Ormond's  fleet  as  it  had  passed  by,  and  that  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  go  north  and  acquaint  his  master's  friends  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  take  up  arms.  Milb  carried  this  person  to  one  Captain 
Straiten,  a  zealous  Jacobite,  who  gave  full  credit  to  the  statement,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  express  by  the  vis- 
count of  Stormont,  then  at  his  house  in  Annandale,  informing  him  that  five 
or  six  days  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  a  large  squadron  of  tall  ships, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  was  Ormond's  fleet,  had  passed  along  the  Galloway 
coast,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind  directly  for  the  west  coast  of  England*  On 
receiving  the  viscount's  letter,  Straiton  sent  off  an  express  to  Lord 
Naime  in  Perthshire,  informing  him  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  on 
the  coast,  and  had  certainly  landed  by  that  time,  and  requesting  his 
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lordship  to  forward  the  glad  intelligence  to  Lord  Marischal  and  other 
proper  persons  in  the  Highlands,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  summon* 
ing  the  Highlanders  to  the  field.     The  news  having  been  abo  commu- 
nicated by  Straiton  to  some  persons  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  the  earl 
of  Dalhousie  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  got  on  horseback 
with  the  intention  of  joining  Onnoud,  as  they  saw  no  possibility  of 
reaching  Marischal ;  but  Lockliart  of  Carnwath,  who  doubted  the  in* 
telligence,  prevailed  on  Dalhousie  to  remain  at  Selkirk,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  attending  the  races,  till  he  should  inquire  into  its  truth.     The 
r^ult  w^  that  the  wbple  aifair  turned  out  to  b€  a  pure  fabrication, 
evidently  got  up  by  the  etaissarlea  of  the  government  to  entrap  the  J«- 
cbblte  chiefs.     By  this  timely  interference  on  the  part  of  Locktiart, 
r^my  famities  wer^  saved  froia  ruin»  as  he  immediately  apprized  tbo$e 
who  were  ready  to  rise,  of  the  deception  which  had  been  practised.* 

As  many  inconveniepcSes  had  arisen  from  a  want  of  co-operation 
azAPPg  the  frieod4»  of  the  Cb^valier  in  the  south  of  Scotland*  Mr  Lock- 
hart,  it)  coneeii  with  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  proposed  to  Junes  that 
the  earis  of  EgHnlon  and  Wigton,  Lord  Balmerino,  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, (tha  bead  of  thei  noiyuripd;  clergy »)  Mr  Patersoo  of  Prestonball, 
and  Captain  Straiton,  should  be  appointed  commissioners  or  trustees  for 
transacting  his  affairs  in  Scotland.  This  proposal  was  well  received  by 
the  Chev«dler,  ^ho  sent  the  following  lettier  to  Locfchart  on  tiie  occasion : — 

"  February  \M,  1720. 

**  I  saw  a  few  days  agoe  a  paper  you  sent  hither  for  my  perusal,  in 
which  I  remarked  with  pleasure  that  same  good  sense  and  affection  for 
me  I  always  fbund  in  you,  and  of  whiieh  I  am  truely  sensible.  I  am 
entirely  convinced  of  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  my  affairs,  that  some 
persons  of  weight  and  prudence  should  frequently  confer  togither,  and 
communicate  to  me  their  opinion  and  rejections  on  matters,  and  at  the 
same  time,  on  proper  occasions,  give  such  advice  to  the  rest  of  my  friends 
ad  might  ooilduce  to  our  common  good.  To  appoint  a  certaiti  number 
oP  persons  fbr  this  effect  by  commission,  is  by  no  means,  at  this  time, 
adviseable,  because  of  the  inconvenrencies  it  might  draw,  sooner  or 
later,  upon  the  persons  coucemM ;  since  it  could  not  but  be  expected 
that  the  present  government  would,  at  long  run,  be  informed  of  such  a 
paper  which,  by  its  nature,  must  be  known  to  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple; besides,  that  many  who  might  be  most  fiit  to  discharge  such  a  trust 
might,  with  reason,  not  be  fond  of  having  their  names  exposed  in  such 
a  matter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  numbers  might  be  disobliged  for 
not  having  a  share  where  it  is  not  possible  all  can  be  concem*d ;  but  I 
think  all  these  inconveniences  may  be  obviated,  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
posal comply *d  with,  and  equall  advantages  drawn  from  it  if  the  persons  • 
named  below,  or  some  of  tiiem,  would  meet  and  consult  togrthcr  for 

•  LorkhnrI  Papers,  vol.  li.  p.  22,  23. 
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the  intents  above-mentioD'd.  Th«  persons  yon  propose  I  entirely  Bp* 
prove,  to  witt»  the  earls  of  Eglington  and  Wigton,  Lord  Balmeriao^  the 
bishop  of  Edinbur^»  Mr  Paterson  and  Captain  Straiton>  to  whom  I 
tronld  have  added  Mr  Hany  Maul^  Sir  John  Erskine,  Lord  Dun, 
Ponrie  and  Glengary.  Now,  as  these  gentlemen  want,  I  know,  no  spur 
to  their  seal  fcr  my  service,  and  that  out  of  regard  to  them  I  am  un- 
willing to  write  direedy  at  present  to  them,  I  am  persuaded  that  when 
this  letter  is  communicated  to  them,  they  will  willingly  eater  into  what 
is  proposed  for  our  mutuall  advantage ;  and  to  make  the  thing  easier  to 
you,  I  send  a  duplicate  of  this  to  Straitoo,  that  either  by  him  or  you  it 
may  be  communieatcd  to  the  persons  concerned,  with  all  that  is  kind  to 
them  in  my  name ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  desireous  upon  oocasion  to 
eotisult  others  not  named  in  this  letter,  I  shall  entirely  approve  it  $  but 
what  I  desire  may  be  the  first  point  settled,  is  that  of  a  regular  conres* 
pondenoe  with  me;  for  whidi  end,  if  Straiten  is  not  snffioient,  I  shall 
approve  of  any  person  my  friends  shall  iqipoint  for  that  effect,  as  I  have 
already  that  one  Mr  Coopar  should  be  assisting  to  Straiten  on  occa- 
sions,"* l&C. 

Shortly  alter  the  receipt  of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr  Lockbart  ac- 
quainted the  difierent  persons,  therein  named,  of  its  ocmtents,  and  all  of 
them  undertook  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them;  but  n  they  judged 
it  advisable  to  conceal  the  powers  they  had  received  from  their  friends, 
they  requested  Mr  Lockhart,  when  their  advice  was  wanted,  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  individually,  and  having  collected  their  sentiments  to 
give  the  necessary  instmetions  with  doe  oautaon.  From  his  name  not 
having  been  put  down  in  the  Chevalier's  list,  Mr  Lockhart  at  first  de- 
clined to  act  as  a  trustee;  but  on  being  informed  that  his  name  bad  been 
omitted  by  mistake,  and  Uiat  it  was  the  Chevalier's  intention  that  he 
should  be  one  of  the  number,  he  undertook  the  office,  f  No  matter, 
however,  of  any  importance  seems  ever  to  have  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  these  trustees. 

In  June  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Madrid  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  same  thne 
a  defensive  alliance  was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain,  FVance,  and 
Spain.  As  the  two  last  were  the  only  powers  from  whom  the  "  Pre- 
tender" could  expect  any  efibctual  aid  in  support  of  his  pretensions,  his 
long-wished-lbr  restoration  seemed  now  to  be  hopeless,  and  King  George 
secure,  as  he  imagined,  from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  plots,  made 
preparations  for  visiting  hts  German  dominions,  and  actually  appointed 
a  regency  to  act  in  his  absence.  But  eiffly  in  the  year  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  twenty*two,  a  discovery  was  made,  on  information  received  by 
the  King  from  the  regent  of  FVance,  that  the  Jacobites  were  busy  in  a 
new  conspiracy  against  the  govv>mment.  It  appeared  that  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St  George,  who  was  at  Rome,  was  to  sail  from  Porto-Longonr 

*  J^oi'kliart  Papeni,  toK  U.  p.  8^  f  Ibid.  vol.  ]i.  p.  31. 
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for  Spain,  under  the  protection  of  three  Spanish  men-of-war,  and  tfaere 
to  wait  the  resolutions  of  bis  friends.*  In  foUowing  the  clue  given  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the  letters*  in  relation 
to  the  conspiracy,  were  carried  to  Mr  Geoi^  Kelly,  an  Lrinfa  dei^- 
man,  who  despatched  them  to  their  different  destinations.  The  insiureC" 
tion  was  to  have  taken  place  during  the  king's  absence  in  Hanover ;  bat 
his  majesty  having  deferred  his  journey  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  the  conspirators  resolved  to  postpone  their  attempt  till  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  > 

The  conspirators  finding  the.T  were  watched  by  government  became 
extremely  cautious,  and  the  ministers*  desirous  of  getting  hold  of  the 
treasonable  correspondence,  ordered  Kellv^  the  principal  agent,  to  be 
arrested.     He  was  accordingly  apprehended,  but  not  until  he  had,  by 
keeping  his  assailants  at  bay  with  his  sword,  succeeded  in  burning  the 
greater  part  of  his  papers.     Although  the  papers  which  were  seised  from 
Kelly,  and  others  which  had  been  intercepted  by  government*  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  a  conspiracy,  yet  it  became  very  difficult,  from  the  ficHtions 
names  used  in  them,  to  trace  out  the  guilty  persons.     **  We  are  in  trace 
of  several  things  very  material,"  observes  Robert  Walpole  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  in  reference  to  this  discovery,  **  but  we  fox-hunters  know 
that  we  do  not  always  find  every  fox  that  we  cross  upon/'  Among  othe. 
persons  who  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lordi 
North  and  Grey,  Strafford,  and  Orrery,  Atterbury,  bbhop  of  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Harry  Goring. 

To  check  the  threatened  insurrection,  a  camp  was  immediately  formed 
in  Hyde-park,  and  all  military  officers  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their 
respective  regiments.  Lieutenant-general  Macartney  was  despatched  to 
IreUnd  to  bring  over  some  troops  firom  that  kingdom,  and  the  states  of 
Holland  were  requested  to  have  their  auxiliary  troops  in  readiness  for 
embarkation.  These  preparations,  and  the  many  rumours  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  affected  public  credit,  and 
a  run  took  place  upon  the  bank,  but  the  panic  soon  subsided,  and  pub- 
lic confidence  was  restored. 

Of  all  the  persons  seized  of  any  note,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was  the 
only  individual  against  whom  a  charge  could  plausibly  be  maintained. 
He  was  equally  noted  for  his  high  literary  attainments  and  a  warm  at* 
tachment  to  the  exploded  dogma  of  passive  obedience.  He  had  written 
Sacheverel's  defence  can  amare^  and  he  had  carried  his  partisanship  for 
the  house  of  Stuart  so  far,  that,  according  to  Lord  Harcourt,  he  ofibred, 
upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  to  proclaim  the  Chevalier  de  St  Geoige 
at  Charing-cross  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  when  his  proposal  was  declined, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  **  Never  was  a  better  cause  lost  for  wantot 
spirit."  He  was  identified  as  one  of  the  conspirators  by  a  trifling  circnni« 
stance.    A  dog  mentioned  in  some  of  the  letters  as  a  present  to  a  person 

*  Robert  Walpole  to  hie  brother  Horace,  May  ITtt.    Coxe. 
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iometimes  named  Jones  and  sometimes  Ulington,  was  sent  from  France. 
A  Mrs  BameSy  who  was  priyy  to  the  conspiracy,  nowise  suspecting  that 
such  an  insignificant  circumstance  would  lead  to  detection,  finely  stated 
that  the  dog  mentioned  in  the  letters  was  intended  for  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. This  admission  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  letters, 
and  the  result  was,  that  not  only  the  mention  of  Jones  and  Illington  was 
found  always  to  agree  with  this  information,  but  the  bishop's  illness,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  his  visits  to  and  departures  from  London,  were  all  men- 
tioned with  the  right  dates  under  these  feigned  names.* 

After  an  examination  before  the  privy-council,  the  bishop  was  com- 
mitted  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  After  he  had  been*  a 
fortnight  in  confinement,  Mrs  Morris,  the  prelate's  daughter,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  praying  that,  in  consideration 
of  her  fother's  bad  state  of  health,  he  might  be  either  brought  to  a  speedy 
trial,  admitted  to  bail,  or  discharged,  but  the  petition  was  rejected.  The 
committal  of  the  bishop  was  highly  resented  by  the  clergy,  who  con* 
sidered  it  as  an  outrage  upon  the  church  of  England  and  the  episcopal 
order,  and  they  gave  foil  vent  to  their  feelings  by  ofiering  up  public 
prayers  for  his  health  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

The  new  parliament  met  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  first  thing 
the  king  did  was  to  announce,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  the  nature 
of  the  conspiracy.  He  observed  that  the  conspirators  had  endeavoui^ 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  but  that  they  had  been  disappomted 
in  their  expectations, — ^that,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  they  had,  not- 
withstanding, resolved  once  more  to  attempt  to  subvert  the  government; 
to  accomi^h  which  end,  they  had  obtained  hfrge  sums  of  money,  en^' 
gaged  great  numbers  of  foreign  offioen,  and  secured  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition, — and  that  had  not  the  plot  been  timeously  diseo-^ 
vered,  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  the  city  of  London,  would  have 
been  involved  in  blood  and  confosion.  He  dwelt  upon  the  mildness  and 
uprightness  of  his  government,  and  inveighed  i^^ainst  the  folly  of  the  dis* 
afiected ;  and  he  concluded  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  steadily 
adhere  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  continue  to  make  die 
laws  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his  actions.  This  speech  was  answered 
by  corresponding  addresses  from  both  houses.  A  bill  finr  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act  for  a  whole  year,  was  immediately  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords,  but  as  the  period  of  suspension  was  double  of  any 
suspension  hitherto  known,  it  met  with  some  opposition.  In  the  eom^ 
Bftons,  however^  the  opposition  was  so  violent,  that  Mr  Robert  Walpole 
found  himself  necessitfl^  to  invent  a  story  of  a  design  to  seice  the  bank 
and  the  exchequer,  and  to  proclaim  the  *<  pretender"  on  the  royal  ex^^ 
change.  This  ridiculous  tale,  uttered  with  the  greatest  confidettoe^ 
alarmed  the  commons,  and  they  passed  the  bilL 

•  MMnoln  of  tii«  Aflaln  of  £ait»|M.    By  Lord  John  RiineU,  >o].  li.  p.  99U 
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Id  eonaexion  with  this  ooAspirtt^,  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeovge  tssoed 
ft  deokrfttion^  dated  at  Lnoea,  «» t)M  tireiiti«tli  df  Septernkwrtfuna  year, 
addreued  to  the  people  of  Gveat  Britalii  asd  Irehnd^  aa  w«il  aa  to^  aH 
foreiga  pvfaideB  and  states*    in  Hm  pape«^  alher  nMaHaaliy  ctw  viaialidii 
pf  freedom  i»  the  late  elaedon^  fwetanded  eoDi|^9aeiaaio  aarva  aata  pn« 
le«t  foft  neir  oppreadoiM,  iaftuaona  inftimefBy  and  Hie  ilats  ^  pnoicffp* 
tion  fiiidev  wbieh  he  alleged  every  honeal  BtHUt  mi^ijeoi  Itsy,  he  Made 
tbia  extraordiai^  peepoeal)  that  if  l/Liag  GeargewoaSd  reUmqaMkta  Mn 
the  throne  of  Or^at  BritaMy  be  wcmld  in  vetara  beeeonr  «pon  Mm  eke 
title  of'fcing'in  hie  native  douiiBtona,  and  invite  all  other  atate^  tm  can* 
finB'it     He  -pM>niited  to  leave  to  King  Oeofge  fata  succeaaioft  to  the 
B^itiah  dombiieni  seoarey  whenever  it  should  open  to  hhn  in  tka  natuml 
cootae.  <  On  tho  eixteenth  of  Moveaiber  the  kSagaent  to  the  hmiac  of 
peeito  the  on|;i»d  and  a  printed  ot^  of  iWa  declavation,  aigned  by  tha 
^^pf^etender/'ibr^faehroonaideMtion.  ThalovdaiBiaiiifliondyraaalvtfdrtkal 
it  iraa  a  fiidaeyiMolent,  and  tnutoroaa  libel^  and  ordered  it  to  be  imniad 
at  tfaelloyaL>eacha]igo|  and  the  oommoM  eoneizrred  in  thii  reaokrtiaa. 
An  addreaa  i*«aalBO  agreed  to  by  both  hoaaesy  in  winch  tiMy  expraaaed 
their  ntmoet  aateni^ment  and  indignation  at  the  insolenea  of  Che  *^pr0* 
tendetv"  and  aaaaring  his  majesty  of  their  determination  to  a^ipoit  his 
titia  to  the  aNMm  with  tbehr  livto  aad  fbrtttoea.     Aa  the  eatfaolica  were 
aafqioaed  tc^  ha  obietf^  ooneaaaed  in  theeoaafnaey^  abittwaaiatsodiiead 
Into  tba  faaaaer  of  cosmaana  for  raiaiag  one  haadred  thoaaaad  poaada 
up«R  the  leal  and  pertona£eatataao£att  <^  papists,"  or  paiBQna  adaeatad  m 
thai  ratholic  wligiBDy  towards  dafitlyii^  thaezpenseaisenrred  hgr  thtihta 
rebeflton  and  dinardiSi>    Tbia  bill  being  jns^  regarded  aa  a  speoiaa  of 
peascawtfon^  was  wannly  oppaaod  by  aome  memfaeta^  bat  ii  waa  aeniap 
to  the  hoqsaol  lards  along  with  anatbeor  bill»  obfigiag  nil  pensooa^  bai«g 
'^paptsta/'  mfiBotbasdy  and  ail  paraaiis  in  Great  Brifaia  relaaittg  or  no- 
gleotii^  to  tafai  tha  oatlu  appomtad  ht  the  hing'a  paraoa  and  govein^ 
maat^  to  legiiter  tbtia  names  and  real  eatntaa.     Aa  might  hava  haea 
aaAidpatsdy'both  billa  weae  paosed  wittMutaaaandmentaand  raeeii^  the 
rayai  assent* 

Chfeiitofliar  Layer  and  the  biahop  of  Boobeetar  ware  tha  aa^  pffi« 
sooeto  who  wave  bmighii  to  tiaaL  Layer  was  amigned  on  the  twenty** 
fimt  idi^  of  Noirember,.  aad  being  oeavioted  of  baaing  aaliated  men 
fort  tba>  paeteadsr'a  aarHee»  received  aeaieuoe  of  deaths  Witba  viea 
to  diseoTcayy  .ha  waa  rapriaved  for  aome  tim^  aad  eaaauned  by  a 
eomauMea  of  4i»  haaaa  of  aotoaK)n%  bat  being  uawillfag  m  aaahls 
to  *diafl#v«r  tha  partlarihn  etf  the  eonspixaeyt  he  waa  eatcatad  al 
Tybnaoi  and  bis  bead  was  fixed  up  tJb  Tenapla^baa.  Mr  IWlaaq^i 
ehaiiaaeBi  of  the  eoamittot,  reportod  to  the  hoaai^  that  froai  tha 
exaaiinsiioii.  el  Layer  and  otheva^  it  appeared  that  m  deaign  bad.baaa 
formed  by  persons  of  fignre  and  dIslHMthm  at  baaiari»dl»ijinaatkai  aMi 
traitors  abroad,  ibc  pkoing  the  ^  pretender"  on  die  throne  of  these  realma)  • 
tha*  their  .fiflst  ol^eet  waa  to  ohHia  a:  body  oi  foreign  taoe^  to  invade 
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the  kiagdom  at  the  time  of  the  late  elections,  but  that  being  disappointed 
in  tfaia  eiqpeotation^  the  eotwpiralon  had  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  at 
the  time  it  wae  generally  believed  the  king  inteiided  to  go  to  Hanovef^ 
by  the  help  of  meh  offioeni  and  loldiers  as  Qould  pass  into  Englaad  on* 
obsenrad  ftmn  abroad,  under  the  oonraMAd  of  the  dnke  of  Onnond,  who 
was  to  hate  landed  in  the  riv«r  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms  provided 
in  Spain  fiir  that  purpose,  at  whieh  time  the  Tower  was  to  have  been 
seised :  that  this  soheai.e  being  also  defeated  by  the  vigilaaee  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  eoaspirators  defeired  their  enterprise  tiH  the  breaking  up 
of  the  campf  and  in  the  meantime  employed  their  agents  to  oorrupt  and 
seduee  the  army :  that  it  i^peared  from  several  letters  and  droumstances, 
that  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Ormy,  Lord 
North  and  Grey^  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  were  concerned  in  this 
conq^iraey :  that  their  aoting  agents  were  Christopher  Layer  and  John 
Plunket,  who  travelled  together  to  Rome;  Dennis  Kelly,  George 
Kelly,  and  Thomas  Carte^  noiguring  decgymen,  Neynne  the  Irish 
priest,  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  river  Thames  in  attempting  to 
make  bis  esci^)e  from  l^e  messenger's  houses  Mrs  Spilman,  alias  Yallop, 
and  John  Sample. 

Oo  receiving  this  report  the  house  of  commons  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  a  detestable  and  horrid  eonspiracy  had  ^listed  for  raising 
a  rebellion,  seising  the  Tower  and  the  city  of  London,  laying  violent  hands 
upon  the  saored  persons  of  his  Majesty  and  the  prince  of  Wales  in  order 
tosnbveit  the  coostitution  in  church  and  etate,  by  placing  a  popish  pre- 
tepder  «pon  the  throne ;  and  that  it  was  Ibmed  and^sarried  on  by  paeons 
of  figure  and  distinction,  and  their  agents  and  instruments  in  conjunction 
with  traitors  ainroad.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
was  not  brought  to  trial.  John  Plunket  and  George  KeHy  were  impris<Mied 
during  his  Miigestf 's  pleasure  by  virtue  of  bills  of  paais  and  penalties, 
which  were  passed  thorough  parliament.  A  bill  of  a  similar  nature  de- 
priving Atterbury  of  his  bishopric,  and  banishing  him  for  life  without  a 
power  in  the  crown  to  pardon,  was  immediately  introduced  into  the 
house  of  commons,  though  Sir  William  Wyndham  maintained  that  there 
was  no  evidence  against  him  but  coii|ectares  and  hearaays.  The  bishop 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  intimating,  that  though  conscious  of  his  in* 
nocence,  he  should  decline  giving  the  house  any  trouble,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  opportunify  of  saakiag  his  defence  before  the  house  of  which 
he  had  the  hononr  to  be  a  member.  The  Irill  was  oommitted  on  the 
sixtih  day  of  April,  when  a  majority  of  the  tory  members  left  the  house. 
The  bill  was  thereafterpassed,  cofy  two  membershaving  spoken  against  it. 

The  bill  being  carried  to  the  upper  houae^  the  bishop  was  broagiit  up 
for  trial  on  the  ninth  of  May.  The  evidence  against  him  consisted 
entirdy  of  correspondence,  not  one  partide  of  which  was  in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  post-oflloe  clerks  had  copied  and  forwarded  some 
letters  on  the  twentieth  of  Aprils  and  on  the  twentieth  of  August  they 
had  stopped  another  letter  as  a  sample,  which  they  swore  to  be  in  the  same 
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baodwHtiii^  as  the  ilettenc  they  4mmI  eefhd.  iMibne.     Erideaai^  of  «r  Im- 
Ikerfect  jdnd  ira0.Ah«i  brought  to  Bkofw  that  the  «aEiD^  retatelKt  irw 
^rU<9i»a:byi£eil3r9Aiid  it  was-ooujectiireii  mther  tbao  proved,  dMnt  Kelly 
hfMi  .>i«ritten  these  letters  by  the.  dietatioo  of  the  bishop.    The  fatten 
<M»§.  writteaiift^yiphfir^  deoypherem  were  examined  to  inteYprefc  tiie 
fiypher ;(  bat.  they  diiiiBitd  in  their  explanaitioti'  of  some  of  liie  cypiienu 
Xhfiime^t  impotftant'point^.howBt'er^'stiA  vetDfldned  to  be  proved^-^^be 
tjtea0awMd>,BAtQi)e  ;0f  the  ooneipoBdeAoe'}  but  altbeiagh  alldnoD  wbb 
micb'ia>dea2g]ifl.eDt6t|lMi«dBiidf»oat|^^  thef^  muk  ^otbiag  in  Ubele& 
^m  ta.ih^  inhsl.tfainedefligDBiwejtej^-  .OnB>of  tiieie^letteMb^iii^  dit«e»- 
^vjto  JqNyicmn»;it;;iiiias'iiilaMMtied^:.A<flnn;  aome  <ciottbtAii  oirouawiaiic^ 
t)}^  JlbdbsQii  nffianh  tb^^  pistender^    <^  Jherafore  aril  •#»  hi^  iiMUi»» 
Hi^.^onteSpQiid  with  the  pretetideti  a  leittcv  to  Jaiehaon'ftitoted'  to  bt 
9Kiil4e9  by  £fiUy»  (froiftia.KtttoMUance  cpried4n  the  memoffy  of  th#  pMt^ 
l^«Q  flUrl^  d*riog  fosr  moptha^  supposed  ^  frMa<  afiijuiute  eii^omfltanoM 
to^  \m  4i0tated  by  AtteifaiDy^.  «Bd  bdieVed  to  be  rightly  idtwptMed:^ 
tit^skiUof  the  govjeraoiciit  deeypheiief%  was  arguad  tobe  wAcieat 
ground  to  deprive  the  bishop  of  Rochester  of  his  station,  preperty^  and 
«QUQtry*"*     Such  was  th«  oonolusion  to  whieh  Ihe  bouse  of  lords  dune 
^r  an  able  speeoh  by  the  bnhop's  eoiiiiael«gAinBt  the  bilU^iKMh^r  by  the 
bishop  lumsel^  and  &  third  by  £arl  Cowp^  hi  ^  Aivoen    The  Ml 
^eoordingly  pasted  ^elordsand  xeceiiied*  the  veyal  aasent    The  «vi* 
4tnoe  bnmght  agwott  the  biahop  was,  as  a  modem  wfiter^f  hm  jtfitly 
observed^  of  f^  hind  hitherto  imlciiown  towi.Eaglish  judioatsre;  and  ve 
cannotavpid.Adoptingtbe  pemark  of  the  sinae  anther,  that  it  ia  mortify* 
i9g  to  be  obUged  to  reeovd  aack  a  proeeedhag  during  the  reign  of  ^ 
^Tfit  sovereign  of  the  house  lof  Hanover*    Atterbary  was  soon  -eeat  mA 
of.tba.UBgdom  under  the  paia  of*  death  in  cate  he  should'  ev«r  ag^ft 
r^tmsf  ■  It  is  :ieid  that  when  crossing  over  to  €al6i»-he  met  Lord 
Bfl)iQgbiofce»tbeD  on  his  way  to  England^  whom  he  thus  addnmaed-wfth 
ftttmile^  '^  My  lord,  yoa  and  I  are  exobanged  t" 
.  The  wtoniof  ibifl  eatraoiHlitMurypenoB  to  England  gave  fisetb  moch 
tpeoolation^  aad  many  oonjeotores  were  hazarded  as  to  the  veaeoas 
which  had  indiioed  Walpde  to  premete  the  retam  of  a  man  whose  im* 
peacbaaent  he  imd  himself  moved ;  but  the  mysteiy  has  been  cleared  up 
by  •p^)em  which  have  aince  met  the  public  eye^    FVom  these  it  appears 
tW  aav^eral  years  before  his  appearance  in  England,  Bdingbtohe  hiMi 
completely  broken  with  the  Stnarta  m  conaeqnence  of  his  deprivatioa 
of  the  aeaJs.    It  seems  that  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  duiee  had  a  violent 
diffemnce  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedHion  in  •seventeen 
bvadred  and  fifteen ;  and  Mar,  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  rival,  prevail- 
ed .  apon  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  report  in  presence  of  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George  certun  abusive  expressions  which  Bolingbroke,  when  in  aatateof 
intoaication,  had  uttered  in  disparagement  of  his  master.     The  Chevalier, 
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liigUy  esasperated  at  Boliagbsoket  acHt  for  the  seals,  at  wlucbhis  IomI- 
ibip  waa  so  inooMad  dial  whem  the  quern  mother  attempted  to  veoovi- 
ale,thm»t  BoUngbroke  said  that  he  wished  hit  arm  aiight  rotroff  tf  ettt* 
he  doev  his  sword  or  emfdoyed  his  pen  in  the  aerviee  of  th«  Stulurt^ 
He,  therei^KM,  profiered  his  servioea  to  King  Gaoige^  and  oflhred 
te  do  any  thing  but  betray  the  secrete  of  his  MeidB*  Thia  oflbr  waa 
foUowed  by  the  eelebvated  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndhao^  in  whidi  he 
dissuaded  the  tories  from  placing  any  reliance  on  the  pratendtr,  Msd'^ii- 
posed  tk0  exiled  ftmily  to  ridienle  and  contempt;  bat  h»  oiinllaws 
iNre  fleeted  by  the  goTemment»  and  when  an  act  of  indemnity  was  falM^ 
ed  ati  Walpole  esipressed  in  the  stsongest  terms  his  indignation  «t  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  measnre.  BoUngbroke^  however,  penevered  (  and  Wal^ 
pole  having  bean  aoftened  by  the  entreatiea  of  the  dolehesa  of  Kendaiv 
one  of  the  mistffesaea  of  the  king,  to  whom  BolmglNnika'  mado  a  prei^at 
of  elerven  thousand  pounds,  he  procured  a  paidoo.  In  AprMf  sen^ntMtt 
hundred  and  twenty'^TC,  a  bill  waa  bronght  into  the  hotae  of  lonl^  tidk 
restoring  to  BoUngbroke  hb  fiuniiy  estate^  whinh,  after  some  oppositiMi, 
passed  both  houses. 

To  a^ure  the  peaceofthe  Highlands,  a  biU  was  brought  Into  th^'botise 
of  commons,  in  the  spring  of  aevanteen  hnadrsd'  and  twentyi^flve^  by 
the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes^  of  CnIbdcn,.aft«rwEitda  loird-pi%6i4eiit  of 
the  oonrt  of  session,  for  disatning  the  Higfalahdeta. .  In  this  hiJil  lbei« 
were  several  danses  which  wouM  have  been'- highly  IdjnHotttf  tt^  the 
Hi^anders;  but,  in  conseqaenee  of  the  opposition  of  sekiife  of^he'fiii^- 
Ush  mesdiefs,  these  were  drepped,  as. was  dso  n  elanBa#Mdb<pi^himM 
the  wearing  of  the  Highland  garb*  In  neferanee  to  thj»  ttft,'  Mr  LoSRi 
hart  makes  the  ibUowing  strfting  ofaseratthms*  '« Tho  EnglM  mtniatry 
having  no  hopes  of  ever  bringing'tha  Hightsadeiis  ovte  to  their:  aiaasttl^s> 
looioed  u^n  them  as  m  considerable  bodyef  brave 'AilowsjinuMd'tO 
arms,  that  would  probably  join  any  ememy^  foneign  or  doofeMle^  that 
should  h^pen  to  aim  at  sobvertiag  the  present  settlement  «f  the  gtftenh 
ment,  and  therefore  res<^viBd  eitber  to  extitpatettiiem,  orat'leust  by  dis- 
arming them,  bring  them  in  time  to  forget  tim  use  of  ams,  and  tal  be-^ 
a  lesa.  warlike  disposition^  and  with  such  views  pushed  tbit  biVdidV  cM^ 
cerled  the  measures  that  foUowed  upon  vL  But  whafeiver  leoanid^ftit^ 
tions  monred  the  Eoglbhy  it  was  odd  that  the  dnke  of  A Vgyte 'should 
eater  into  suoh  projects  ^  thfi  many  powers,  privileges,  jarlsdivtioDS,  UMd 
enlargameDt  of  lands,  (such  am  no  other  (amily  ei^oyed,)  wOra  ^bteba«ii»ad 
by  the  crown  as  rewards,  or  more  tfeetoally  to  enable  his  piiuleceii^loM 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  Highland  dans^  who,  under  tfa&dhpaotlott'ot 
th^tr  chieftains  in  old  times,  committed  great  devaatation^  in  'th#'l## 
countries,  and.  even  entered  into  leagues  witih  the  kmgs  oP  EoglaM 
agiliost  their  native  prince ;  and  he,  aa  well  %»  ell  other  men,  oouid<  not 
but(  see  that  if  this  formidable  power  of  the  HighlanderB  was  removed;  h^ 
was  of  less  consequence  to  the  government,  as  there  was  less  use  for  his 
service  j  and  though  King  George  by  this  act  was  impowered  to  exempt 
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i«eh  as  he  pleased,  hem  heing  epinpneiwdsd^tt»to4v«ad4iiai> 
qneutly  bis  gvaoe  -tnw  in  nor  bmlasd  of -'banag^Us'  ipetplchftaaisMiy^^l 
wfaftt  waanaw  done te  odien,  i«eald  elaadaa'a-plModanClbv  «siag Mn 
and  bis  m  the  sane-manveiv  vs^tvaawi  Engiiaii'iUnaihcytoyjBMght^bi* 
netalittfed  on  biin  «pon  ap^aitgfatkwtef^<iieaiiiiiBliy,  tvlniitift  siigkt*  be 
pi>q)«r  to  grotlQr  tboae  tbat  copadiwitbMatainl  blBtaail|r)»a«A  gemi^ 
that  be  and  iils^Mlomii  staoahl  ber  in  a  Uettevataie  ^ibaA^k«hi^.  Bet 
the  treth'on't is,  ibis  dube batbdn^UatotttM selei  «btfJie<ooly- 
deMd-ttKepMbeat  tboe,  and  bad  ■•  a^ard  or  oeoeen  Ibr  fiiMiriljr^ 

By  alk  aitpa8iedi»cbeibstyMr.^Qam8ei^  <'M.theinb«^«tfiMial 
seeifrng  the  pteoe  of  tbe^  Higbhaidn  bi^Sedllaii^^'  It  itaaoendeiwi ;•■- 
la#Ail  Mr  any  pMaott  Of  ftenmn^  (vzoept^he  pei«ias»tiiead*  mentioaed 
and  deMfribed>  ifiai.ipeeft  of  tbojreain;  earn  of' fteeia,'  aienbeaK*«f -par^ 
liament,  and  othera  Mtborized^  by  bia  mnjotyy)  iwitfuB  tbecliibaa  «f 
EHunbattoB)  on  the  north  aide  of  the  umier  of  LeufDv  8tMn|g;/r.oir  4he 
north  aMe  ef  Ibe  river  of  Foetb,  Ferlby  Kineardine^  Abevdera^  tevtr^ 
nete^  Ncjrne,  Cromafty,  Argyks  FsHar^  Baarfi^  SlitbeHand»  CaiUnant, 
Elgin,  and  Roes,'  to  hatne  In  owtody,  or  to  use  or  bear  hfoeAmmord'cr 
teiget,  ponittid,  wbingar,  or  ducky  aide-piatei'or  side-piatolsy  or  gum,  or 
any  other  warlike  weapon  in  the  fields,  or  In  the  way  comings  or  gttag 
to,  lh>m,  or  at  any  ebni^,  market,  fiur,  burials,  bantoigs,  mesiiags^  or 
any  oocasion  whatsoeter  within  the  said  bouDd%  or  to  oome  iatn  the 
low  ooantries  amied,  as  aforesaid. 

After  a  reeital  of  these  provisions,  it  was  enacted  by  the  law^  sow 
passed^  leto,  that  froaii  time  to  time  the  lord-lieuteoant  of  every  ooe  of 
the  said  shires,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  be  i^^poiaaed  by  his 
majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  for  that  effect,  should  cause  letters  or  aom- 
moBS  to  be  issued  in  his  majesty's  name,  under  their  respective  bands 
and  seals,  directed  to  such  of  the  dfams  and  peraoaa  witiiin  the  and 
several  diires  and  bounds  as  they  should  think  fit,  commanding  4nd  ie« 
quiring  all  and  every  person  bdongtng  to  aaeh  clan  or  dans,  and  all 
and  every  such  other  persons  therem  named,  living  wkbin  the  pgrtimdar 
limits  therein  described,  on  a  certain  day,  in  such  summona  to  bd  named, 
to  bring  to  and  deliver  up  at  a  certain  place  in  such  annuaoBB  aJao  to  be 
mentioned,  their  anns  and  wariike  weapons,  to  such  knrd-lieutenBots, 
or  other  persons,  authorized  to  receive  the  same-;  and  if,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  day  appointed  for  delivery,  any  persons  beloaging  te  the 
clan  or  clans,  or  any  other  persons  naased  in  the  summons,  sbonld:  be 
convicted  on  evidence  of  having  or  bearing  any  arms  or  wanlike  weap- 
ons, after  the  day  mentioned  in  the  stfmmons,  the  said  persooa  ao  con- 
vieted  were  to  be  forthwith  committed  to  safe  custody,  to  be  thei^  kept 
and  detained  without  bail,  nntil  delivered  over  to  such  officer  or  ofileers 
belonging  to  the  forces  of  his  majesty  as  should  be  appointed  from  time 
to  time,  to  receive  such  men  within  every  such  shire  or  place  rsspeet- 
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kely  ti»  :«en«  ts  ooMOiua  w  muf  fMMtt  of  liit*  tnafMt^'iai  denioiooBbe^OMl 
'ike '«ei«i»  -  M»,  ■To7>r0teBtanito ifrotaiiicliig.cononledf  vh  wM  n^si  ep* 
Mled^  flifll  if,  «ftev  tiie  days  apimliitfldr  for  debveiyv ;  any  ywnw  or  wmr- 
•Ifk^  «iMipmitabealdrb^ll»iod  oonoeBlodia  ja>|r>dwettui§^iio<is?»roriD<w>y 
'hoaie  or  i»iBco'of  mbaU'itwy  desiaripitiOB  ivikbitt  tlio*|liouta{  amuinoA^  |p 
delNof  tp^  the  tatafc or  pnaaimndB  ahoolcL  be.«lt6iBedi t^  'b^ftror  of.  fw^ 
ed&c6al6d«na%  aii4  «pon  beings  coHvldtad;^  ^ovld  «aflcr>tii«  peQ^ty 
Mbre  montiooedv  mikm  oaob  tedontior  poaaciirtr  ataoitfd  fnwdiioo  ini^ 
eioiil  cnridanoe  ttiai  muk  annl»  vem  aai  (Hmtotaledirittcrati  W  oo^olviwiice 
or  kfloirltdgo.  M^,  Td  fvovonft  ^^uaalioluiaottdiNll^  tho  logWi^  Of- the 
■otitr,  te'waa  declared  tttti  tile  tiuibfliMfrltoMritiiMndiog  ifs  goWil- 
hfy  ilraald  bo  doomed  fuffliiieiit  if  it  ^aqtreoaod  die  oloo  <h^.  olaiu^ttbiit 
wore  oottMoaded  lo  deKvev  iip  tbefir  oMp,  iO&tlMi  laoda  oad  UioilSy'  the 
kilud>itoiito  of'ipkiohtivero 40  bo'distrtnadi^  ond.that  it  ihould  be  o,aiM- 
cienl  and  legal  nolioe  -to  affix  the  Mmmobo  <m  the  door  oi  the  por^b 
dHufeh  or  churches  of  the  tovei^  {ttrkheo- within  which  the  laiid8«  the 
mhabitaots  wheroofwera  10  bo<diaanDOd»  lay,  on  aoy  'Sundoy  betwixt 
the  boon  often  in  tlic  lbrenooD>  and  two  in  the  afterBoonj->-«fottr  days 
at  least  before  the  day  fixed  lor  doliveving  op  the.arato;  and  on  the  niar- 
kot-ofOM  of  the  head<»bin^h  of  the  ahiro  or  atewartiy^  eight  days  be- 
fore  the  day  so  afipoioted.  4iOf  Tho  h>fd>lieiitenant  of  the  said  ofaires, 
or  the  person  or  persoM  authoriaed  aa  aforesaid^  or  any  two  or  loore 
justices  of  tho  peace  were  authorized  to  enter  into  any  houoe  within  the 
Itnita  albresaidy  either  by  day  or  by  nighty  and  Id  aeareh  for  and  seize 
arms  and  warliho  wespons*  These  .provisiona  wore  ooqiiestiaiiably  very 
severe;  but  the  oiroomataDoes  of  tho  times  rendered  thom  absolutely 


Upon  tho  passing  of  the  disaming  act»  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs 
held  a  meetmg  at  Paris,  at  whieh  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Cbeva* 
tier  de  St  Qeorge»  to  know  whether,  in  his  opinion»  thoy  shoold  submit 
to  the  BOW  low.  James  returned  an  answer  under  cover  to  Bishop 
Atterbary»  in  which  he  advised  tho  ohlefii  rather  to  submit  than  run 
the  risk  of  mining  their  followem;  but  the  bishe)>  thoii^  prc^r  to 
keep  up  the  letter,  and  having  sent  off  an  express  to  Rome,  James  was 
induced  to  write  another  Jotter  altogether  different  from  the  firft»  re- 
quiring them  to  resist)  by  fbrco,  tho  intended  attempt  of  the  ge^eni- 
meat  to  disarm  the  Highknders.-  MeanwfailO)  tho  ohieft  were  apprii^ 
of  James's  original  seotanents  by  a  correspondent  at  Romoy  and  of  the 
letter  which  had  been  sent  to  Atteri>ury's  care.  Unawaive  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  bishop,  oa  reoeipt  of  ibB  second  letter,  convened  the 
ohiefry  and  oommuoicated  to  them  its  ooutents;  but  these  being  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  information  of  their  correspondent,  they 
insisted  upon  sOeing  the  fiist  letter,  but  Atterbury  refused  in  the  most 
positive  terms  to  exhibit  it,  and  insisted  upon  compliance  with  the  in- 
junctions contained  in  the  second  letter.  They,  thereupon,  desired  to 
know  what  support  they  were  to  receive  in  men,  money,  and  arms ;  but 
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the  bishop  told  them»  that  unlesa  ttwy  reaolred  to i go.  to 

take  up  arms,  he  vould  give  them  Bo.forUBier  iofennation  tktu^ 

tbey  would  be  a^i^jted  by  a  eertaia  fo«e^  power»<) whoae  jmne i  im  .«aa 

not  at  liberty , to  mention.*     The  cbifl^  di«SAli$ft#d:ffitfck  ths.aomdtabL^ 

the  bishop^  refused  to  pledge  theiiise(vf9»  as  jnqwedi  and  .ratiPfdli    ^    ■  j 

After  the  passing  of  this  act*  Gaaend  Wadfi»  vli0  Jhad  mads  i 
of  the  Highlands  during  the  saouaer  of  aeveiiteeii  bmndfed  and 
four,  was  made  commandejMa^cluef  in  Seotlaii4»  vkh  poveiB  .tOi  bmiM 
forts  wherever  he  pleased.  In  addition  t»  tha  fovoaaalmdy'iBi  fleoti— 4, 
troops  were  sent  down  frona  England*  aad  aevenl  irigiitea  ware  mppdUxt- 
ed  to  stations  on  the  ooast  of  Scotland,  there  to  wail  the  gtaeEai'B  •otdenk 
It  was  Wade's  intention  to  form  a  camp  at  Inverness,  piaparatoitj^^c^  tbi 
disarming  of  the  Highlanders,  but  he  was  stopped  for  a  CoBe  -eia  Jns  jowr^ 
ney  north  to  quell  a  serious  distnrbaaoe  wfeiich  had  Iwokan  oat  ait  Oti** 
gow,  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  el  the  malt*tex»  . 

The  great  preparationa  made  to  carry  the  dimirmhitg  act  islo  eiM^ 
indicated  a,  dread,  on  the  part  of  the  govemmantf  that  tin  Higiiiuidaia 
would  not  deliver  up  their  arma  wklieut  a  atniggle.    The  Chawaiier  (to 
St  George,  deceived  as  it  would  appear  by  the  fepresentations  af  AMtt^ 
bury,  resolved  to. support,  the  Uighlaadens,  to  the  efifieet  at  least- ai^  ea^ 
abling  them  to  obtaia  favoarabla  terms  fromthe  govemmflnt.    ^^'i- AttA'' 
says  James,  in  a  letter  f  U^  MrLoekhart»..*f'they(tke  Hlghlandekw)  AM^' 
of  opinion  that  nothing  lesS'  tban  utter  oruia  ladmigaed  Aar^ham^  aint* 
those  on  this  side  are  persuaded  that  the  Bnglisii  gevtermaflat  arlll'taM^ 
with  the  greatest  diflicuUiaH  m  exaaaltng  their  pacgeets,  aad  thai-  ^t/tf- 
clans  will  unanimoualie  agpnee  to-opposa  timm'ta  tlie  iaat^  *aiid  ifiket^^' 
circumstances  will  allow  them  to  danothiag  for  my  aarWce,  lhal!*4e]r 
will  still,  by  a  capitulatmia>  be  able  ta  praoura  iMttar  tenna  ta  tkem- 
selves  than  they  can  propose  by  ieavisg  diBmdel¥e8  at  the  goram^ 
ment*s  mercy*  and  deliverioig  up  their  araia-:  and^  If  00^  I  am  resGli\^^ 
and  I  think  I  owe  it  to  tham,  to  do  all  in  my  powarato  snppart  UnaAf-mitt 
the  distance  I  am  at  has  obliged  me  to  give^my  ondeM  aocofdiagly  t  cM 
nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  wanting  to  enable  tham  to  liQe)>  their 
ground  against  the  government,  at  least  till  they  can  procare  giMMff 
terms  for  themselves,  tbo,  at  the  saaie  time^  I  most  inform  you  tllit' 
the  opposition  they  propose  to  jnalbe.nay^  prove  of  tlM  greatest  sMhraaK-^ 
tage  to  my  interest,  considering  the  hopes  I  have  of  foreign  assistajo^oe^ 
which,  perhaps,  yon  may  hear  of  even  before  yon  receive  this  letter,J  JL^ 
should  not  have  ventured  to  call  the  Highlanders  tog«ther^  ariyiaattaa 
certainty  of  their  being  supported,  but  the  great  probi^iKtytherefirtil^ 
it  makes  me  not  at  all  sorry  they  should  take  the  resolution  of  defendiijig^- 
themselves,  and  not  delivering  up  their  arms,  whioh  woud  hani  MDe*M' 
dered  them,  in  a  great  mensure,  useless  to  their  eooiitrie;"Bh11  arttil^' 


*  Abstract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Highland  chiefs  at  Paris  tn  Mr  Juhn  Mad^od^ 
adTocate,  dated  the  end  of  J«ne,  ITSft.    Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  if.  p.  1^2.&    ' 
t  Dated  SSd  June,  ITSfi.     Lockhart  Papen^  vol.  ii.  p.  lOft. 
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dtiigitt'Of  Ae  gaveratnent  me  represented  to  me,  the  laying  doun  of 
iiieir  «ittk04i  HMQlyita  b€^  thd  fMremnner  of  other  methods,  that  are  to  t>e 
4«ke»  io^90kf»^  tbelr  rttise  to  ever.*  Tbey  are  certidnly  in  the  right 
lonfltetiio  garcrnnment  buy  iheir  slavery  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  they  can. 
The  difllMWe  I<«A  at  (Rpmev)  anrd  the  imperfect  accounts  I  have  had 
^ihm  ha^  (fo»i4bai«iing  Ihe  Highluiiders,)  ha^e  been  very  unlucky.* 
howeveri' theeidcM  I  hahre  sent  td  France  I  hope  will  not  come  too 
kte^aod  I  €mskBsu09mt  ibrHie'diHgenfee  in  the  execution  of  them,  which 
lAjdltX  jfiiuBB^^  toifoii  al  ipM^ent  (hMthhence.** 

o*A  %ir  da^ft^jd^ju^'the  >rMei|yl  elf  «hi«  letter,  Mr  Lockhart  went  to 
fidmbiii^  vtere  fan  Ibuttd  ^the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of 
Kincardine^  iira  of  Jamee'V  *<  trustee^)*'  to  whom  he  showed  the  letter^ 
aaii  jequcsled  tliAr  •pinion  «»'  to  "the  proposed  attempt  to  resist  the 
Miffrtidiiplated  msamieft  of  t^e  go»ei^nment  These  noblemen  consid- 
ered that  the  attempt  would  be  raMi  as  well  as  fetal, — that  tlie  idea 
9C;0Maiiiiiig' better. temiB  by  a  tenpoMy  resistance,  was  vain,  unless 
the:jHi^gUffiidfiii  soeceeded'  in  defeatirig  Ihe  govd^m^nt;  but  that  if 
tta$yi6Ued»  tiie  utter  extirpation  of  tiiehr  i«ce  would  certainly  follow; 
•«r4ttUk  tfae-HigUanden  being  «  body  of  men  ofiBueh  high  value,  as  well 
in^  reiattoD ;  toi  tte  iotefeets.of  Ifce  exiled  family^  &s  to  those  of  the 
Id^gdoeiy  it  .waaby  no  means  reasonsdble  to  hazard  them  upon  an  un- 
^Mw^Yf  lOB  thdi^'  tb^  should  give  dp  thei^  arms,  it  wbuld  be  easier 
to;pro:vide  Iheita  aftenrsMiewilboUiersif  when  their  services  were  required. 
Htm  to  rapiir  th&  toea  off  ilieit  personis  ;**-41urt  with  regard  to  foreign  ' 
afqiptaneey'  m  such  undertekfings  weie liable  to  many  acddents,  and  as 
t^e  litest,  formed  designs  oftes  tuned  out  nbortlfe,  it  want  by  no  means 
advisable  to  bfiaaid  the  Highhmders^-  who  were  bated  by  th^  govern- 
mi^ ^poi^  ttejexpedaney  ofaaoiii aid;  and  tlkat if  sueh  foreign  powers 
a8^,<;ou]d,  and  were.^UUigito  iissiBt,  would  ioquire  into  iheiroe  state  of 
aifai^  ia  Si^otlaodf  the|y.wou)iAnd  that  wherever  a  feasible  attempt 
sl^^uld  be  made  bgr  tbentto  restore  the  exiled  femily,  the  l^cots  would 
b|9  ;^ea^  to- declare  tfaemselves* 

..This  apiniep  was  cotnmnnieated  by  Mr  Lockhart  to  James,f  and  he 
iofiiMrmed  him  at  same  time>  that  a  pereon  of  distinction,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Highland  Jacobite  chiefe  to  obtain  intelligence  and  advice» 
bad  enriyed  in  Edinburgh  inoo^U»,  and  had  informed  Kincardine, 

*  This  terioiu  chai]ge  was  probably  not  alto^eUiar  wiihout  foundaUon*  The  extreaia 
sereiideff  of  the  gorernment  certainly  tended  to  such  a  result.  In  reference  tu  these, 
Dumni  PaAes^  aftorwardfl  lord-president,  In  an  anonymous  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Wal.-> 
Mle,  sayi,  **.!€  aUtfae  rebol^  with  their  wlTei,  aUldren,  and  immediate  dependani% 
could  be  at  once  rooted  out  of  the  earth,  the  shock  would  be  astonishing;  but  time  would 
commit  it  to  oblivion,  and  the  danger  would  he  less  to  the  constitution  than  when  thous- 
atidk«f  tanosenli,  pimlrifaed  with  misery  and  want  Ibr  the  oflTenoes  of  their  friends,  are 
iu0cred  to  muidei  sbMit  the  counbry,  sighinf  oat  tiieir  complaints  to  Heaven,  and  draw, 
log  at  once  the  oompaarion,  and  moving  the  Indignation  of  every  human  creature.'* 
CuUoden  Papers,  p.  es. 

f  Letter  finom  Mr  Lockhart  to  the  Chevalier,  86th  July,  17t6.  Lockhart  Papers,  vol 
U.  p.  186. 
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who  hdd  waited  upon  hidi,  thotllie  HigfaAuideni  fafld  rtt«lii«d'  t6^'iai)t^ 
a  sbow  of  BobmiBnoti,  by  gMbg  «|i^  jtarfc  «f  «boii^  afttw  imdkr  4li9»  ]^w 
teii^se  of  ddhrorifig  op  tli«  whoky-irlite  th«it  iwtfciiiliHi  ^NMrio'ttiCihy  te^l* 
coireeal  thfe  best  aad  gteaXer  pacrtof  dleiirf  Kid<tei*dita€V  ^vi^Ml^M  givifigr  wiy 
opifilott  0D '  the  Mibjeel,  raoonnended  to  Hie  gentleuMi  in  qiMtleii^  <ee 
foreigfi  AAshtAiiee  aiigkt  be  «p^edily  eiq>eeletf,  the  ^tpedfieuey  ^ftpumog 
off  the  delivery  ee  lottg  as  poftslMe,  iuid  tiiat  m  fimrDr  five  #eeke  wobM 
be'dotisuni^  before  the  fyrtt%  i^atMd  by  the  aot^  eotiM  be  cortpMcil 
with,  kliey  should  retam  tbeii'  arim  «EM  the  «tpimti6ii  of  that  po^di 
This  ptopond  was  Jkighfy  retMed  by  tii«  d^ty,  who  deported^  etfrly 
tbe-fbHowiifg  momlfrg  foi*«he  HigbkradtotoeotlimattiofttethepIaB  to  his 
fri^ds  atid  cofistitueatB. 

The  advice  given  by  Hamilton  and  Bglialoii  ^neided  with  thd  vi^vM 
wh?eh  James,  upon  being  made  aeqnalnted  witM  the  1^esolttffon  oflftiS  eb^  i 
at  Pefis,  had  adopted;  and  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr  Lookhart  by  Colonel 
Hay,  whom  he  had  lippoinfed  his  seoretary  of  staite^  and  raised  ti»  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  estl  of  Inverness,  he  signified  Ms  wppnh^itimk 
of  the  advioe  given  by  his  ftiendSy  which  he  said  was  entivdy  agreeable- 
to  his  own  sentfments  from  the  beghming.  He  stated,  moreover,  that 
the  ovderi  he  had  given  to  assist  the  Higbhmders  were  only  conditioiMi^ 
and  in  the  e^ent  only  thai  they  themsebres  sboald  ba;ve  resolved  to  op^ 
pose  the  government^  and  l^iiit  4f  the  bishop  of  Roebesta*bad  ptemei' 
any  of  the  ohIeA  at  I^wis  to  go  to  arms,  it  was  mora*  widi  a  view  to 
\diseover  a  correspondence  which  he  sneipeeled  one  o#  tbern  had-  eanMI 
on  independent  of  tibie  others,  than  with  nay  re^  design  to  indooe  tiKot* 
to  order  their  followers  to  makeoppesittooi  as  that  was  to  have4epenlad 
as  much  npon  the  chiefs  at  home  as  vpon  tfaone  abroad.* 

When  James  asoertained  that  the  Highlanders  wane  resolved  to  adb» 
mit)  he  withdrew  the  orders  be  bad  given  for  assistn^  tbem,  and  d»» 
spatohed  ft  tmsty  «iessenger  to  the  HighlaMis  to  ao^aint  them  of  Ida 
readitfess  to  support  thean  when  a  proper  ocerisidn  offered,- and  to  ooybet 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country;  AftanCameron^tfaesneflBBB- 
ger  4n  qae«tioB,  atrived  in  >ihe<  Highlands  in  Asigast^  mid  Hiited  tfaa 
heads  of  the  <daiis  in  the  interest  of  JaoMS^  to  whom  lie  deliveradt  Iha 
message  with  which  be  had  been  inlmsted.  It  Is  said  that  Oienenl^  . 
Wade  was  aware  lof  his  anivaU  but  it'  does  not  i|^MBr  thst  anyvteannvB 
were  taken  to  apprehend  him.  Aiter  four  months'  residence  in  the 
Highlands,  Cameron  ventured  on  a  joura^  to  Edinbuigh,  where,  in  tfao 
beginning  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  twBnty«4Kx»  he  haldire^aanl 
oottfersnoes  with  the  dnbe  «f  Hamilton,  the  easl  «€  KincsMilnci^  andi 
Lo<ikhart  of  Carnwath,  cm  the  snigect  of  his  mission  and  tiio  state  of 
afiairsy  but  nothing  of  importance  was  resolved  upon  at  these  listings/  ■ ' 
and  Cameron  -departed  fer  the  continent  eariy-ia  Ssbraaryw 

After  the  suppression  of  the  riots  hi  the  west  of  Sootfamd,  GeiefBl 
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Wade  proceedfid  to  lovemessi  whete  a  camp  had  been  fomedi  to  carry 
the  dwunniBg  act  into  exacuti#D.  •  At  Inverness  Wade  was  waited  upon 
by  .^  body  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  ci  the  name  of 
M«kqkeQ3iet  headed  by  Loni  Tarbe^  Sir  Colin  Mackenzie  of  Coul^  and 
Sir  Kenneth  Maohenzie  of  Cramarty.    TlMse  last  infonned  the  genera) 
tbttt  tbey  had  come  aa  the  repneseatativeis  of  Seaforth's  tenants  and  vassals, 
w1k»  would  not  come  in  themselves' UU  they  knew  how  thej  were  to  be 
teceive<^-  tbsf  their  rents  had  lor  several  years  been  uplifted  by  Daniel 
MurdoehsQn»  Seaforth's  factor  or  servant^  and  that  they  were  not  able  to 
pay .  them  a  second  time»  but  that  if  they  were  dischaiged  of  these  rents, 
they  would  pay  them  in  luture  to  the  government,  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  live  peaceably.    Wade,  who  according  to  Lockhart  was  ^  a  good 
enough  tempered  man,"  at  once  acceded  to  this  request,  and  informed 
the  deputation,  that  if  the  clan  performed  what  had  been  promised,  he 
woidd  endeavour  in  the  next  session  of  parliament  to  procure  a  pardon 
for  Seaft)rth  and  all  his  friends.     After  being  well  entertained  Ibr  two  or 
three  days  at  Inverness^  the  deputation,  accompanied  by  Wade  and  a 
small  body  of  dragoons,  went  to  Gasdebran,  where  the  arms  of  the  dan 
were  delivered  up,  but  not  until  Murdochson  bad  secreted  all  those  of 
any  value.*     The  Macdonells  of  Glengary  and  Keppocb,  the  Gamer* 
ons,  the  Maodonalds  of  Skye  and  Glencoe,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  and 
others,  made  a  similar  surrender,  but  all  of  them  were  careful  to'conceal 
the  best  of  their  arms.     **  No  doubt,"  says  Lockhart  to  James,  **  the  go* 
vemment  will  be  at  pains  to  magnify  and  spread  abroad  their  success  in 
disarming  the  Highlanders,  but  depend  on't,  its  all  a  jest ;  Ibr  few  or  no 
swords  or  pistob  are  or  will  be  surrendered*  and  only  such  of  their  fire- 
locks as  are  of  no  value,  so  that  a  small  recruit  of  good  arms  will  put 
them  in  better  state  than  befbre.     I  mention  this  so  expressly  that  you 
may  contradict  reports  to  the  contrary,  lest  they  discourage  those  from 
whom  yon  expect  foreign  aid.     I  now  plainly  see  that  this  Highland 
expedition  (whatever  might  be  at  first  pretended  or  intended)  is  now  at 
the  bottom  a  money  job :  the  general  has  got  a  great  sum  of  money  to 
pass  through  his  hands  for  it,  and  his  scheme  is  to  be  mighty  civil  to  the 
HigManders,  and  under  the  c<rfoar  of  his  having  persnaded  them  to 
give  up  dieir  arms,  (which  the  trash  they  give  him  will  enable  him  to 
represent,)  to  make  himself  pass  as  an  usefiil  man  and  fit  to  be  continued 
in  Scotland  with  a  good  salary.     But. at  the  same  time,  I  know  likewise 
that  there  are  some  of  the  govemaient  heartEy  vexed  that  the  Highland- 
ers have  -made  no  oppoaition,  hoping,  if  they  had,  that  in  the  time  ol 
tranquillity  dny  lAigbt  have  extirpated  them,  whereas^  as  matters  have 
been  managed,  they  will  still  remain,  and  be  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you 
when,  lair  eecasion  ofieis.' -  f 

The  extraordinary  eicitement  produced  in  Scotland  by,  the  levying  of 
the  waki  tsx'  ai^kt  haire  proved  dangerous  to  the  government,  had  the 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  if.  p.  196. 
f  L«tter  of  Mr  Lockhart  to  JamcfS,  2d  Sept.  1725.    Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  19S. 
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cJiUoo  tp  l^vQ  fi^.tbe  fieW* .  A  wew  A^jianip^  .51^1  nq^i^Jr^PW^  1?©- 

teijed  igtp  for  4l9|  p\irpa9«;*  but  the  actixl^  of  .the  gf^yfanm^l.  m 
suppressing  the  4U^nrhA9C^  4e8trqye4  ftr  a  Mmn  My  biop^!«A^^  ^^ 
Jacohitea  majf  bAT^  fQtextnined  ol^  9,8^  eroht^^iltfift  the  >iog<NB  '^  • 
e^iril,  war*  They  inde^  |^^e^lpted  t^  >efy;i  up  ,the.  r^^eplbpaeiit  aT  tM 
fieople.  agidiist  ijbe  gov^nHoeot,  ip  the  eoipeetf^u  tha^^n  iniK«0ioft  vovki 
he  a^ttempted^  but  neither  tbecqurt  of  Fraitee  nor  thl^t  of  Spfm  wm  d%^ 
pc«e4  to  eonbar  1^  in  an  enterprise  vhich  would  have  br^vgh^  qa  a  geia- 
erc^  w^  vsk  Europe* 

About  t^ia  tiijae  an  event  occurr^«  which»  while  ^  ^ded  tp  croMe 
fiu^tions  amongst  the  adhei^e^ts  of  Jam^^  niade  many  of  them  kf^ep  either 
altogether  aloof  from  a^y  dureef  maiM^ement  in  hif  ffiwh  ^  »bBtaii^  fropi 
entering  into  any  plan  of  co-operation  for  his  restcwation^  Thia  vin  the 
dismissal  of  Mar  frpm  his  post  as  minister  of  Jamea  at  Faris»  0191.  the  ai*^ 
pieion  that  be  ha4  betrayed  the  secrets  of  hia  master  to  the  Bri^sh  go- 
vernment, From  his  situation  he  was  intimate)^  acquaiuptfd  with  all  the 
Chevalier*s  aBbirs,  and  knew  the  name  of  every  person  of  any  note  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  restorajkioi^  of  the 
exiled  family,  with  many  of  whom  he  himself  had  corresponded.  The 
j^moval:,  therefore,  of  such  a  person  from  the  Jacobite  counoils  eoM 
not  fail  to  excite  uneasy  apprehensions  in  the  minda  of  those  who  had 
intrusted  him  ^ith  their  confidence^  and  to  make  them  extrcvely 
cautious  in  ^gvAu  committing  themselves  by  any  eett  vfhicb,  if  disco- 
vered»  ^oulc}  place  them  in  jeopardy.  Ta  this  feeling  may  be  ^scribed 
the  great  reserve  which  for  several  years  subsequent  to- this  oofCvrreiMe 
^e  Jacobites  observed  in  theif  foreign  relations*  and  the  want  of  muty 
of  aption,  nirhich  ii^rmed  so  remarkable  a  charact/^ristic  io  their  sobaeqiieDt 
proceedings.  As  this  afiair  forms  an  important  Mnk  ia  th<}  historiGsl 
chain  whidi  c^nn^ts  the  events  of  the  year  seventeen  htm^lred  apd  tf- 
t^en  with  thos^  qf  seventeen  hundred  and  fiuBty-five^  i|  short  aAsennt  of 
lA  is  necessa^* 

DjijLriiig  a  tjBi^gypiOf  aiy  confinement  iit  Geneva*  Mar  had  obtained  a  mm 
(^  money,  wh^th^  ^oUcited  or  joif^  dotes  not  appear^  fvom.  the  etui  of  Sti^i 
the  Bmtish  sn?ftafwd^r  1^  Paris,  without  the  kne^vledge  ^f  ^amis*  In  a 
n^MPrfitf,ve  alfter^acda  drawn  np  by.  Maf  in  his  own  jestifioati^,  he  itates, 
tb|t  being  in  great  straits  he  veceived  thia  np^eney  1^  ^  Ump  fimn  the 
0^1,  w(i0i  vas  hia  old  friend ;  but  ColoHel  HiQTt  in  a  loMev  to  H^  («QQk- 
hiVEt  of  the  eighth  of  Septeil^ber,  seventoeq  hyandied  B9A  t^r<Hi^fce» 
^(f^es  that  Itf a^  had  QOy  occasion  &r  suoh  a  loan,  aa  ^*  the  kksg''  twittnd 
him  considerable  supplies  to  Geneva^  where  his  evpenas  9eM(d  be  M^ 
Hngt  aa  he  was  en^taine4  by  the  town.t  Thiama^r'  might  have  hesn 
oi^erlooked,  but  he»  soon  tUereafier,  aof  epled  a  pension  ^  iY<e  th^WWMHt 

I 
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poundB  from  the  governmetit,  0Y«r  and  above  the  enim  of  fiAs^en  himdrM 
poatida  which  his  oottntew  and  daughter  actnaHy  then  received  by  way 
of  jotntare  and  alimetat  cut  of  the  produce  of  his  ^tale«  Mar  etat^ 
that  before  he  agreed  to  deceive  thift  pension  hm  took  the  advke  of  G^ 
nend  DiMoii»  H  tetdous  suppmter  of  the  interests  of  the  Stttaitts,  Whddi 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  consult  in  all  matters  of  iikiportaltabe,  tuid 
that  tbd  geaerftl  advised  hiiii  to  accept  of  th^  ofiler»  as  by  refu^in^  it  the 
government  might  stop  hb  faidy's  jointure,  akkl  that  his  estate  wo^ld  be 
sold  and  lost  for  ever  to  bis  fhmily ;  add  that  bs  he  had  b^n  released 
from  his  confinement  at  Geneva  on  condition  that  he  should  not  act  dr 
take  any  part  agaiast  the  g6venunent  of  Great  Britain  during  hiii  aboda 
in  France,  And  should  fevtum  when  required  to  Geneva*  that  goveriiment 
might  insist  on  his  being  sent  back  to  Geneva,  whence  he  had  been  al* 
lowed  to  go  to  the  waters  of  Bouibon  for  his  health.  Ma!r  communis 
cated  the  proposal  abo  to  James,  in  a  letter  of  third  February,  seventeen 
liundred  and  twenty-one,  who  at  once  satictioned  his  acceptance  of  the 
pension,  and  assured  him  that  his  sentiments  ki  regard  to  him  remMned 
unaltered.  Notwithstanding  thift  assnianoe,  however,  tliere  iA  every 
teason  to  believe  that  James  had  begun  to  suspect  his  fidelity ;  and  as 
he  could  clearly  perceive  that  Mar  had  already  taken  his  resolution  to 
close  with  the  government,  he  might  consider  it  his  wisest  policy  to  con* 
eeal  hb  displeasure,  and  not  to  break  at  once  with  a  man  who  hild  so 
much  in  his  power  to  injure  him  and  bis  Mends. 

Having  thus  succeeded  m  tiieir  advances  to  Mar,  the  government,  on 
receiving  informaiioa  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  Atterbuiy  was  con* 
cemed,  sent  a  gentleman  to  FSsris  in  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty <» 
two,  with  a  letter  to  Mar  from  Lord  Carteret.  This  gentleman  received 
mstructions  to  sound  Mar  as  tb  bis  knowledge  of  the  intended  plot..  On 
arrivhig  at  Pari^  the  messengeti  (who,  it  is  understood,  was  Colonel 
Churchill,)  sent  a  letter  to  Mar  requesting  a  private  interview.  DtUosi 
was  present  when  this  letter  was  delivered,  and  on  reading  it,  Mar  slivt 
he  showed  it  to  Dillon,  upon  which  it  was  arranged  that  Mar  should  in- 
stantly call  upon  the  person  who  had  written  the  letter,  atid  that  Dillon 
should  feanaiii  in  the  house  till  Mar's  return,  when  the  olirjeet  and  na- 
fare  of  the  interview  would  be  communicated  to  him.  On  Mar's  re- 
turn he  and  Dillon  consulted  toge^er,  and  they  both  thought  that  the 
laeMeut  Was  a  ludi^  one,  as  it  afibrded  Mar  an  opportunity  of  ddfng 
Jaraea's  afihlrt  a  gotMl  service  by  lading  the  goveimment  off  the  triie 
scent,  ttnd  thereby  prevent  fitther  inquhries.  They  thereupon  drew 
up  a  letter  with  that  vie^,  to  be  sent  by  Mar  in  answer  to  Carteret^s 
e<mimunieali<mi  which  being  approved  di  by  another  person  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  dievaken  was  sent  by  Mar  to  the  bearer  of  Carteretfs 
letter.  Mar  immediaitely  sent  an  account  of  the  afihir  to  James  and  the 
duke  of  Ormondk  and  he  shortly  received  a  letter  lirom  the  fbrmer,  da- 
ted eighth  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  entirely  satisfied  with  the  course  pursued  by  Mar  on  the 


MO  HlfiTOAT  cor  TNDA  UlWHiAiUtlS*       . 

iMeMiom.  .To>  Jo9tify'])iime]f!«ttU  faithor»  Mm*  9tato9»;  thatamoB^  1^ 
vouchers  of  his  exculpation,  there  was  the  ^•pgr  ^  aa^A^^  le|t)er  tfloppm 
Ja]ii«6,  trtiitten  lif  him  t<»one>of  hb.iigcBite  at  Parisy  <iated  the  Ihirlqeixtli 
of  August^  flame  yen,  whet ein  he  jufliifiea  and-  apymves  of  Mara  i^oii- 
duoty' and  eoEpreateii  his  regrel  for  the  aaperaiona  wbioli/fai^  bqan  a^ 
apon ' the «arl  about 4he  plot.  <■/:''  ^    ..!: 

'Though  James  thus  contliiiMd  to  profeSB  his  usual  confideiKiia  hi  Maifa 
integrity)  he  bad  erer  sinoe  he  beoame  aoqaaiivted  with  hia  pgpui>iaiy  fi^- 
gations  to  Stair  nesolTOd  to^  withdinlw  thai  confldeiioe  Brom  him  hy  ^ti^sjefm, 

and  in  such  amanner  as  m%ht  itotha  pp^udiQiAltotheadheFaiitoqf.the 
exiled  family  in  Gkeat  Britain^  But  Mart  who^  aa  Ji^ea*  olisevy^l^  had 
put  himself  under  such  engagements  thai  he  could  not^any  loi^gar  aarfe 
him  in  a  public  maiiiier»  and  who,  Irom  the  nature  of  these  engage- 
ments, should  have  declined  all  knowledge  of  James's  secret^  .contin^ad 
to  meddle  with  his  affairs  as  formerly,  by  takiikg  the  direotion  and  maa- 
agement  of  those  intrusted  to  Dillon,  the  confidential  agent  of  James,  and 
the  English  Jacobites^  In  this  way  was  Mar  enabled  for  seTeral  yean^ 
when  distnisted  by  James,  to  compel  him  in  a  manner  to  keep  oa  good 
tenns  with  him.  From  the  natural  timidity  of  James^  and  his  anzi^y 
to  aToid  an  open  breach  with  Mar,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  loiig  mat- 
teffs  might  have  remained  in  this  awkward  state,  had  not  the  attention  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobites  been  drawn  to  Mar*s  pension  by  the  report  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  ooneernlng  the  conspiracy ;  and  the  represeni- 
ations  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester  respecting  Mar*8  conduct,  shortly  afier 
his  arrival  in  France,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  the  letter  last  re- 
ferred to,  James  thus  intimates  to  Mr  Lockhart  the  final  dismissal  of 
Mar.  "  I  have  been  always  unwilling  to  mention  Mar,  but  I  find  my- 
self indespensably  engaged  at  present  to  let  my  Scots  fi-iends  know  that 
I  have  withdrawn  my  confidence  entirely  from  him,  as  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  from  all  who  may  be  any  ways  influenced  by  him.  This  conduct 
is  founded  on  the  strongest  and  most  urgent  necessity  in  which  my  re- 
gard to  my  fiiithful  subjects  and  servants  have  the  greatest  share.  What 
is  here  said  of  Mar  is  not  with  a  view  of  its  being  made  public,  there 
being  no  occasion  for  that,  since  many  years  ago  he  put  himself  under 
such  engagements  that  he  could  not  serve  me  in  a  public  manner, 
neither  has  he  been  publicly  employ 'd  by  me." 

The  charges  made  by  Atterbnry  against  Mar  were,  Imo,  That  about 
the  time  he,  the  bishop,  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  Mar  had  writ- 
ten him  a  letter  which  was  the  cause  of  his  banishment  2do,  That  he 
had  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the  British 
government,  and  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  them.  'dHo, 
That  he  had  advised  the  Chevalier  to  resign  his  right  to  the  crown  for 
a  pension  ;  and  lastly,  that  without  consulting  James,  he  drew  up  and 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  containing  a  plan,  which, 
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iMdeF  tfato  preVene^  of  rattoriiig  him,  ^»tould,  if  acted  npQn>  Itave  jemlered 
hh  'resMratkMi  fer  eV€r  im|nraoticable. 

''*  TI16  ^ufidB  on  wbieb  Atterbniy  founded  the  charge  againvt  .Marvol 
beSbg  th^  deuise  of  his  banishmeDt^  are  detailed  in  the  letter  fivin  CdI- 
tihiellfay  to  Mr  Lockhart  before  alluded  to.  It  is  there  ttaled»  tbat«t 
the  time  Colonel  Churchill  met  Mar  at  Paris,'  when  he  carried,  orer 
"iLbrd  Carteret'e  letter,  he  infoitaed  Mar  that  the  British  goveniment 
liad  fntefeepced  thi^e  letters,  sent  by  the  same  po6t»  to  three  difier- 
tnt  persons,  supposed  to  be  then  at  Paris;  and  that,  after  being. copi^ 
they  trere  forwarded,  and  according  to  the  Colonels  infomiaitian,  wko 
arrived  at  Paris  before  the  post,  these  letters  reached  their  destinalaon. 
One  of  these  letters  under  a  fictitious  name  was  designed  for  Mar,  aofd 
was  duly  delivered  to  him ;  and  though  fully  aware  of  the  discovery  made 
by  the  government,  be  had  the  improdence  to  return  an  answer,  w^hioh 
he  addressed  to  the  same  fictitious  name  with  which  the  three  letters 
were  signed.  In  Mar's  answer,  the  bishop's  situation  at  the  time,  the 
death  of  his  lady,  his  illness,  his  going  to  his  country-house  ten  miles  from 
London,  &c,  were  so  accurately  described,  that  after  the  imprudent  ad- 
mission of  Mrs  Barnes  respecting  the  dog,  the  government  at  once  fixed 
Upon  the  bishop  as  the  author  of  the  three  letters.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  in  the  letters  on  which  to  ground  even  a  charge  of  constmet- 
ive  treason  ;  and  although  Mar  was  certainly  to  blame  in  writing  a  let- 
ter containing  such  pointed  allusions,  which  he  must  hare  been  aware 
would  be  intereepted  at  the  post-office,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing, 
as  insinuated  by  Atterbury,  that  he  meant  to  insnare  him. 

As  to  the  charge  of  having  advised  James  to  resign  his  right  to  the 
crown  for  a  pension,  Mar  refers  in  his  narratiye  to  two  letters  which  he 
wrote  from  Geneya  to  James  and  his  agent,  Dillon,  on  the  twentieth 
of  Januaiy,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty ;  in  the  former  of  which  he 
observed,  that  if  James  were  to  apply  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
it  was  probable  that,  at  the  approaching  congress  at  Cambray,  they  might 
induce  the  British  government  to  pay  him  a  yearly  allowance,  which 
would  help  him  in  his  difficulties,  and  the  payment  of  which  might  be 
so  contrived  as  neither  to  affect  his  honour  nor  prejudice  his  interest 
The  plan  he  proposed  for  effecting  this  was,  that  the  money  should  not  be 
paid  directly  to  James  himself,  but  should  come  through  the  hands  of  some 
foreign  princes,  who  might  be  prevailed  upon  so  to  interpose  as  if  James 
himself  had  no  concern  in  the  matter.  The  letter  to  Dillon  was  couched 
in  the  same  strain,  with  this  addition  that  the  proposal  should  be  made 
to  the  regent  Orleans ;  but  in  neither  of  these  letters  was  the  most  dis- 
tant hint  given,  that  James  was  to  resign  his  right  to  the  crown. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  last  charge  against  Mar,  that  he 
laid  the  scheme  before  the  regent  of  France  with  a  design  to  ruin  James, 
Mar  refers  to  the  plan  itself  for  his  justification.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  from  the  British  throne  had  been  always  looked  upon  by 
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the  Prencb  couit  as  an' event  whicti,  by  diviAng  the  nalfon  into  ri- 
val fictiobsy  would  enable  France  to  humble  'And  wedken  an  moci^tit 
add  formidable  rivat.    To  encourage  the  Jacobiteft  and  Torlea  in  their 
opposition  to  the  nev  dynasty^  and  to  embtoit  the  nation  in  a  civil 
>var,  the  French  ministry  repeatedly,  promised  to  ai<l  them  ifk  any  at- 
tempts they  might  make  to  overturn  the  government ;  but  triie  to  die 
line  6?  policy  they  had  laid  down  for  themselves,  6t  altomng  the  oppo&l 
ing  parties  in  the  state  to  weaken  each  other*s  strength  in  their  contest 
for  ascendancy,  they  sided  with  the  weaker  party  only  to  prolong  the 
struggle,  in  the  hope  that,  by  thus  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  di8<x>nteDt, 
France  might  be  enabled  to  extend  her  power,  and  carry  into  e^ect  ber 
designs  of  conquest. 

To  remove  the  objections  which  such  a  policy  opposed  to  the  Restor- 
ation of  James,  Mar  proposed  that,  upon  such  event  taking  plac^,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  should  be  restored  to  their  ancient  state  of  independence, 
and  protected  in  their  trade,  and  thereby  enabled,  as  they  would  be  in- 
clined, to  support  '*  the  king  in  such  a  manner  as  he'd  be  nnder  no  ne- 
cessity of  entering  into  measures  contrary  to  his  inclinations  to  grati^ 
the  caprices,  and  allay  the  factions  of  his  English  subjects.**  *     He  also 
proposed  that  a  certain  number  of  French  forces  should  remain  in  Bri 
tain  after  James  was  restored,  till  he  had  modelled  ^d  established  thi 
government  on  this  footing,  and  that  five  thousand  Scots  and  as  many 
Irish  troops  should  be  lent  to  the  French  king,  to  be  kept  by  him  in 
pay  for  a  certain  number  of  years.     Mar  was  fully  aware  that  mxdi 
a  scheme  would  be  highly  unpopular  in  England,  on  which  account  be 
says,  that  although  he  had  long  ago  formed  it,  he  took  no  steps  therein  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  whom  he  knew  to  be  particularly  attached 
to  the  existing  government  of  Britain ;  but  that  obstacle  being  removed, 
he  laid  it  before  the  regent  of  France,  who,  he  says,  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  received  it  with  approbation,  as  he  sealed  it  up,  and  addressed  it 
to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  recommended  it  to  his  care.     To  excuse 
himself  for  laying  the  scheme  before  the  duke  of  Orleans  without  the 
Chevalier  s  knowledge,  he  states  that  he  did  so  to  prevent  James,  in 
case  of  the  scheme  being  discovered,  being  blamed  by  those  who,  for 
particular  reasons,  would  be  displeased  at  it ;  but  that  immediately  after 
the  delivery  he  acquainted  James  thereof,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  it, 
and  at  same  time  represented  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
it  secret.     Notwithstanding  of  this  injunction,  Colonel  Hay  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Mar  attributes  the  bad  feeling 
which  Atterbury  afterwards  displayed  towards  him,  to  the  proposal  he 
made  for  restoring  Scotland  to  her  independence. 

The  memorial  was  presented  by  Mar  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Sep- 
tember, seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  but  so  little  secrecy  wa> 
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M^fl^^  tbaiU  ia  tKe  ,«»Qi^h  pf  Jjiiuiaiy.lbllowiijig,  a  .stat^m^nt  ai^poftTr 
1^^  \fK  the  public  .new^p^p^ra,  thi4  a  oer^in  peer,  then  at  Paris^  ^d 
j|aid/a  plaQ  l^Cikre  the^rf^ei^t  for  restoring  tha  exiled  family.  TlyNi^b 
^a  British  goreromeift  mual  have  been  awave»  or.  at  all  events  must 
hfi^Ye  autpeotedy  after  aoch  a  notificaiion^  that  Mar  was  the  author  of 
the  sqhfline,  his  pension  waa  still  continnedy  and  they  even  favour- 
ed him  still  moKf  by  allowing  the  fiunily  estate,  which  was  e:iFposed 
\o  /sale,  to  &U  ^;aiii  into  the  hands  of  the  family  oil  &vourabIe 
tei;ms, 

^  In  reference  to  thai  part  of  MaHs  justification,  whiefa  reUites  to  thja 
affair,  Colonel  Hay,  whom  Mar  accuses  in  his  narrative  of  a  design  to 
ruin  his  character,  remarks  aa  follows:*— ^^  Now,  I  am  come  to  say 
something  about  a  memoriall,  of  wlpoh,  in  the  abstract  of  the  najora* 
tivcy  it  Is  said  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  king,  (the  Chevalier  de  9t 
George,)  after  it  had  been  presented  to  the  duke  of  Orieans,  yet  the 
king  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it.  Mar  does  me  justice  in  say- 
ing that  I  approved  of  certain  articles  relating  to  Scotland,  though  I  did 
not  at  the  time  believe  them  to  be  of  so  great  importance,  as  he  pre- 
tended thc|y  were,  neither  were  they  represented  aa  the  foundation  of  a 
scheme^  which,  had  the  king  entered  into  it,  most  have  put  a  stop  to 
lus  restoration  for  ever,  without  which  these  articles  could  be  of  no  use. 
I  disapproved  of  the  memoriall  ft^m  the  beginning,  because,  as  I  told 
Mar  when  I  first  saw  it^  that  I  thought  the  scheme  impracticable;  that 
England  was  not  to  be  conquered  with  600O  foot  soukHers,  or  the  king'a 
ftiends  in  England  to  be  led  blindly  into  their  own  ruin,  with  sevrall 
other  reasons  I  need  not  repeat ;  and  tho  Mar  pretends  that  this  was 
eoatrived  lor  the  advantage  of  Scotland,  I  reatlie  cannot  see  what  ben- 
efite  Irelands  being  more  powerfuU  than  England  wood  bring  to  us,  and 
as  I  eoud  not  perceive  at  the  time  that  Mar  coud  have  any  reason  to 
belive  that  Orleans  was  any  wayes  disposed  to  act  for  the  king,  I  treated 
the  presenting  of  it,  by  the  king's  minister,  then  at  Paris,  as  a  very  im- 
prudent act,  since  I  thought  tEer  was  a  greater  Ekelyhood  of  Orleans 
doing  a  service  to  his  strict  ally,  Hanover,  by  discovering  it,  than  of  his 
entering  into  it :  however,  my  caution  in  divulging  it  was  very  great, 
and  I  thought  it  of  such  consequence,  that  none  entrusted  by  the  king 
shoud  at  least  be  the  first  to  mention  it ;  that  I  cfid  not  open  my  Kps 
about  it  to  any  soul  living  during  my  absence  from  Rome,  nor  after  I 
returned^  till  I  knew  Mar  shewd  some  particular  articles  in  it  to  some 
people  at  Paris,  informing  them  that  the  memorial),  because  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  Scotland,  was  the  reason  of  his  disgrace.  Then,  indeed, 
when  I  found  the  memoriall  to  be  no  more  a  secret,  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  true  copy  of  it,  that  so  were  a  false  one  handed  about,  a 
true  copy  might  be  produced :  and  it  does  not  consist  with  the  king's 
knowledge  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  sealed  up  the  memorial!,  and  re- 
commended it  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon^  neither  does  it  appear  naturall, 
since  Orleans  dyed  suddenlie,  left  his  papers  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
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was  not  in  good  terms  with  his  successor  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
coud  nowayes  foresee  that  he  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  ministiy.'*  * 

On  reviewing  the  whole  circumstances  of  Mar's  conduct)  evolved  \>y 
Atterbury*s  charges,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  justification  is  fiir  from 
being  complete ;  but  though  there  exist  strong  suspicions  of  his  fidelity, 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  wilful  aod 
deliberate  treachery.     From  the  position  in  which  he  placed  himself  as 
a  debtor  of  Stair,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  British  goyemment,  he  ooukl 
no  longer  be  trusted  with  safety  by  his  Jacobite  colleagues,  and  as  he 
had  come  under  an  obligation,  as  a  condition  of  hb  pension,  not  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  have  abstained  from 
aU  farther  interference  in  their  afiairs ;  but  for  reasons  only  known  to 
himself,  he  continued  to  act  as  if  po  alteration  of  his  relations  with  the 
exiled  family  had  taken  place  since  he  was  first  intrusted  by  them. 
Selfish  in  his  disposition,  and  regardless  whether  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George,  or  the  elector  of  Hanover  wore  the  crown,  provided  his  ambi- 
tion was  gratified,  it  is  probable  that,  without  harbouring  any  intention 
to  betray,  he  wished  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  promoting  the  int^-- 
ests  of  the  Stuarts,  in  order  that  the  compact  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  British  government,  might,  in  the  event  of  a  restoration  of  that 
family,  form  no  bar  to  his  advancement  under  a  new  order  of  things  ; 
but  whatever  were  his  views  or  motives,  his  design,  if  he  entertained 
any  such  as  has  been  supposed,  was  frustrated  by  his  disgrace  in  seven* 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  breach  with  Mar  was  looked  upon  by  some  of  the  Jacobites  as 
a  rash  act  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier,  and  they  considered  that  he  had 
been  sacrificed  to  gratify  Colond  Hay,  between  whom  and  Mar  an 
irreconcileable  difiereuce  bad  for  some  time  existed.  This  opinion  had 
a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  councils  of  the  Chevalier,  and  to  the 
rupture  with  Mar  may  be  attributed  the  denouemetU  of  an  unhappy  dif> 
ference  between  James  and  his  consort,  which,  for  a  time,  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  European  courts. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 
had  espoused  the  Princess  Clemientina,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobies- 
ki,  king  of  Poland,  who  had  born  him  two  sons,  viz.  Charles  Edwardy 
celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  and 
Henry  Benedict,  afterwards  known  as  Cardinal  York.f  Prince  Charles 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  one  Mrs  Sheldon,  who,  it  is  said,  ob- 
tained a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Princess  Clementina.  As  alleged 
by  the  partisans  of  Colonel  Hay,  she  was  entirely  devoted  to  Mar,  apd 
served  him  as  a  spy  in  the  family.  To  counteract  the  rising  influence 
of  Hay,  she  is  represented  to  have  incited  the  princess  against  him  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  render  the  whole  household  a  scene  of  constant 


•  Lockhart  Paperi,  vol.  ii.  p.  906. 
f  The  Prince  was  bom  on  Slst  December,  ITSOt—tlie  Cardinal  on  6th  March,  17S& 
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dl^^torlMhco.  Hut  what«v«»r  nmy  have  ly^en  Ihd  eoudciet  uf  M«s  SUMifft, 
there  is  good*  reasoft  ibr  h^ier'mg  Umt  the  caus^  of  irHlsiioii  proieeeded^ 
entirely  fr6m  the  lietiaviotfr  of  Hay  and  his  lady,  who  appear  not  to 
hat^«  treats  Ih^  pi^hiedBs  #ith  the  respect  due  to  her  rank,  atid  who*, 
ftttth  the  9Way  Hiey  appear  to  hare  had  orer  the  mind  of  her  husband, 
iild«lg«d  in  liberties  which  did  not  become  them. 

-^T^  relieve  faersdf  fVom  the  indigniiiea  which  she  alleged  she  vb^'- 
ft^ed,  the  prinoess  resolved  to  retire  Into  a  convent,  of  which  resolntior 
Jie-  Chevalier  first  received  notice  Irom  a  confidant  of  tiie  princ^aS)  who 
also  informed  him  that  nothing  bot  the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Hay  from 
his*  ^rvice  wonld  induce  her  to  alter  her  resolution.  The  princess  af«' 
terwards  personally  notified  her  determination  to  her  husband,  who 
ranonstrated  with  her  upon  the  impropriety  of  a  step  which  would 
prejudice  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  and  make  their  enemies 
triumph ;  but  she  remained  inflexible.  In  a  memoir  *  which  the  Chev- 
ali^  drew  up  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  his  own  justification^  he  as^ 
sertB  that  he  afterwards  ascertained,  from  a  person  of  great  worth  and 
consideraition,  who  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  princess  to 
foMgo  her  resohition,  that  her  displeasure  was  not  confined  to  "  Lord 
Inverness/'  but  that  it  also  extended  to  *<  Lord  Dunbar,"  (a  title  which 
he  had  recently  conferred  on  Mr  James  Murray,)  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  young  princess,  *'  under  pretence  that  the  prince's 
religion  was  in  danger  while  he  had  the  care  of  them." 

Knding  the  Chevalier  fully  determined  to  retain  Colonel  Hay  in  his 
service,  the  princess  made  preparations  §&r  carrying  her  resolution  into 
effect;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  thelfifteendi  day 
of  November,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  under  the  pretence  of 
takhig  «tt  airing  in  her  carriage,  she  drove  ofi*  to  the  convent  of  St  Ce- 
dlia,  into  which  she  retired,  without  taking  any  notice  of  a  long  letter, 
by  way  of  remonstrance,  which  her  husband  had  written  her  on  the 
eleVenth.f  In  a  letter  which  she  afterwards  wrote  to  her  sister,  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  her  retirement,  and*  which,  it  is  understood,  was 
intended  as  an  answer  to  her  husband's  memoir,  she  says,  **  Mr  Hay  and 
his  lady  are  the  cause  that  I  am  retired  into  a  convent.  I  received  your 
letter  in  their  behalf^  and  returned  yon  an  answer,  only  to  do  you  a 
pleasure  and  to  oblige  the  king ;  but  it  all  has  been  to  no  purpose,  for 
instead  of  making  them  my  fiiends,  all  the  civilities  I  have  shown  them 
have  only  served  to  render  them  the  more  insolent  Their  unwortli} 
treatment  of  me  has  in  short  reduced  me  to  such  an  extremity,  and  I 
am  in  such  a  cruel  situation,  that  I  had  rather  suffer  death  than  live  in 
the  king^s  palace  with  persons  that  have  no  religion  nor  conscience,  and 
who,  not  content  with  having  been  the  authors  of  so  fatal  a  separation 
betwixt  the  king  and  me,  are  continually  teazing  him  every  day  to  part 

*  Appendix,  No.  V. 
f  This  letter,  and  a  previous  one,  dated  SRh  November,  are  published  among  the  Leck- 
hart  Papen^  toI.  ii.  p.  S46. 

II.  3  c 
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with  his  best  friends  and  bis  most  faithful  subjects.  This  at  length  de- 
termined me  to  retire  into  a  convent,  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  dayt 
in  lamenting  my  misfortunes,  after  having  been  fretted  for  six  yean  to- 
gether by  the  most  mortifying  indignities  and  affironts  that  can  be  ima- 
gined." • 

The  Chevalier  was  anxious  that  his  friends  should  form  a  iaTOiirable 
opinion  of  the  course  he  had  adopted  in  resbting  the  demand  of  his  wife; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  morning  after  her  departure,  he  assembled  all  his 
household,  and  explained  to  them  fully  the  different  steps  he  had  taken  to 
prevent  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  princess.     He  also  entered 
into  a  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  and  concluded  by  assuring  them, 
that  it  should  be  his  principal  care  to  educate  his  two  sons  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  contribute  one  day  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  he  ex- 
pected to  govern.   With  the  same  view,  he  immediately  despatched  oopies 
of  the  memoir,  and  of  the  two  letters  he  had  written  to  the  princess,  to 
Mr  Lockhart,  to  be  shown  to  his  friends  in  Scotland ;  but  as  the  memoir 
and  letters  had  been  made  public,  copies  of  them  were  publicly  hawked 
through  the  streets  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  with  a  scurrilous  intro- 
duction, several  weeks  before  Mr  Lockhart  received  his  communication. 
This  was  apparently  done  with  the  approbation  of  the  government  as 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  compelled  the  porters  of  the  city  to  ciy 
the  papers  through  the  streets,  f     At  first,  the  Jacobites  imagined  that 
these  documents  were  forgeries  got  up  by  the  government,  to  make  the 
Jacobite  cause  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  but  they  were 
soon  undeceived,  and  great  was  their  consternation  when  they  found  that 
the  papers  in"  question  were  genuine.^ 

The  court  of  Rome  seemed  to  approve  of  the  Chevalier's  conduct  in 
refusing  to  remove  Hay ;  but  when  it  was  understood  that  the  removal  of 
Murray,  the  young  princes'  governor,  was  considered  by  their  mother  even 

•  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  86&  t  Ibid.  p.  242-861, 360. 

I  Mr  Lockiuirt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier,  12th  March,  1726,  makes  the  following 
judidoiu  obeenrations  on  the  affair  of  the  separation.  «  Differences  'twixt  man  and  wiA, 
even  in  a  private  family,  is  so  delicate  a  point,  that  a  third  person,  withoat  a  very  parti- 
cular call  and  immediat  concern,  cannot  well  venture  to  interpose»  and  much  less  woad 
I  presume  to  say  any  thing  on  so  nice  and  tender  a  Sttl»|ect,  were  it  not  attended  with 
consequences  wherein  so  many  thousands  are  affected,  and  doth  thereby  become  a  pnblick 
nationall  concern.  Consider,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  the  many  advantages  which  the  enlmj'S 
of  you  and  your  family  draw  from  what  has  hapned,  by  inventing  and  propagating 
many  storys  wliich  tend  to  lessen  your  character  in  the  world,  and  which,  tho  ever  so 
false  and  improbaUei  are  credited  by  some,,  and  at  least  creat  fears  and  doubts  In  others 
and  by  blasting  the  hopes  of  your  leaving  a.  numerous  issue  behind  you.  This  rtrj  ar- 
ticle is  of  the  last  consequence,  for  it  is  a  truth  naturall  to  imagine,  and  consists  with  my 
particular  knowledge^  by  the  opportunitys  1  had  of  conversing  often  and  luiowlng  the 
sentiments  of  my  nnlde,  the  late  Lord  Wharton,  and  his  intimates,  that  the  enimys  of 
your  family  were  by  nothing  more  encouraged  to  drive  on  and  persist  in  their  rebellions 
schemes,  than  that  in  you  alone  existed  the  royal  race  of  Stuart,  and  were  in  hopes  that 
with  you  it  woud  expire ;  whereas  a  numerous  issue  subsisting,  is  one  of  the  most  pow« 
erful  alignments  in  behalf  of  your  Just  cause,  as  it  draws  alongst  with  it  a  disputable  loo- 
eession,  whilst  the  present  settlement  continues^  the  many  miserys  whereof  Eagtend  has 
by  dear  bought  ;experience  been  taught^— Vol«  ii,  p.  258. 
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of  more  Importance  than  the  dismissal  of  Hay,  the  pope  sent  a  message 
to  James,  intimating  that  if  Murray  were  removed  and  Mrs  Sheldon  re- 
stored to  fevour,  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected  with  the  princess,— 
that,  however,  he  would  not  insbt  on  Mrs  Sheldon  being  taken  back,  but 
that  he  could  not  approve  of  nor  consent  to  Murray  being  about  the  priuce. 
The  Chevalier  did  not  relish  such  interference,  and  returned  for  ansiiirei*, 
that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  pope*s  advice,  and  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider hb  consent  necessary  in  an  affair  which  related  to  the  private  con- 
cerns of  his  family.  As  James  was  the  pensioner  of  his  holiness,  the  an- 
swer may  be  considered  rather  uncourteous,  but  the  Chevalier  looked  upon 
such  meddling  as  an  insult  which  hb  dignity  could  not  brook.  The 
pope,  however,  renewed  his  application  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  with  such  earnestness,  that  James  became  so  uneasy  as  to  express 
a  wbh  to  retire  from  his  dominions.*  By  the  efforts,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  princess's  friends,  aided  by  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
a  respectable  portion  of  the  Jacobites,  the  Chevalier  at  length  reluctantly 
dismissed  Hay  from  hb  service.  According  to  Mr  Lockhart,  Hay  and 
his  wife  had  obtained  such  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Chevalier, 
that  they  had  the  direction  of  all  matters,  whether  public  or  domestic,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  them,  they  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  unfavourable  impressions  of  hb  best  friends^  and  by 
insinuating  that  the  princess,  and  every  person  that  did  not  truckle  tp 
them,  were  factious,  and  that  their  complaints  against  the  colonel  and 
hb  lady  proceeded  from  a  feeling  of  dbrespect  to  himself,  hb  temper 
became  by  degrees  soured  towards  hb  wife.  To  escape  from  the  inso- 
lence of  these  fttvourites,  the  princess,  as  has  been  seen,  embraced,  for  a 
time,  a  conventual  life ;  and  while  some  of  the  Chevalier's  adherents,  who 
bad  lost  their  estates  in  hb  service,  lef^  his  court  in  disgust,  others  were 
ordered  away.  It  was  currently  reported  at  the  time  that  Mrs  Hay  was 
the  king's  mbtress,  and  that  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  Cle- 
mentina was  the  cause  of  the  rupture ;  but  persons  who  had  ample  op« 
portunities  of  observation  could  observe  no  impropriety,  and  the  princess 
herself  never  made  any  such  accusation.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
James  clung  to  hb  favourites  greatly  injured  hb  affairs,  and  lessened  hb 
character  in  public  opinion.f 

The  death  of  George  the  First,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  twenty 
second  day  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  while  on  hb 
journey  to  Hanover,  raised  anew  the  hopes  of  the  Chevalier4     He  was 

•  Lettera  from  the  CbeTalier  to  Mr  Lockhart,  ad  Dec.  1788^  and  10th  Jaiu  1726 
VoL  ii.  p.  Sft3-256. 

t  Lockhart  PapeiB,  toI.  ii.  p.  SSO» 

I  Owrge  I.,  when  electoral  prince,  married  the  Prfneess  Sophia  Dorothj,  the  daogh- 
tor  of  William,  duke  of  ZelL  After  bringing  him  a  son  and  daughter,  she  was  superseded 
for  a  mistreas.  The  princess  had  been  admired  iMfore  her  marriage  by  Count  Konig»- 
mark.  He  arrired  at  Hanover  while  the  prince  her  husband  in  as  with  the  army.  It  was 
reported  to  the  elector  that  his  daughter- In-law  received  the  count  in  the  evening  in  her 
own  apaitments.     Being  watched,  he  was  assassinated  bv  the  orders  and  in  the  presence 
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at  Bologna  when  this  intelligence  reached  bim,  and  so  aoziooa 
to  be  nearer  England  to  watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  be  roadjp 
to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  his  friends  in  Britain  to  efieet  his  ms- 
toration>  that  he  left  Bologna  privately  for  Lorraine,  the  day  after  the 
news  was  brought  him  of  King  Creole's  death,  although  the  prinoea^ 
who  had  just  left  the  convent  by  the  advice  of  her  friendsy  was  at  tiie 
time  on  her  way  from  Rome  to  Bologna  to  join  him.     The  joomey  cf 
the  princess  being  publicly  known,  the  Chevalier  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  to  conceal  his  real  design,  by  giving  out  that  he  had  kit 
Bologna  to  meet  her.     On  arriving  at  Nancy,  the  Chevalier  despatehed 
couriers  to  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  announcing  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  messenger  with  a  letter  to  Mr  Lockhait» 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  warrant  being  issued  by  the  British  govemmeiit 
for  his  apprehension,  had  a  few  months  before  taken  refuge  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  then  residing  at  Liege.   This  letter,  which  is  dated  tweDty* 
second  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  embodying  as  it  does 
the  views  of  the  Chevalier,  the  state  of  his  circumstances,  and  his  opiDioii 
of  passing  events,  possesses  considerable  interest.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*^  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  elector  of  Hanovers  death,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  put  myself  in  a  condition  of  profiting  of  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  so  great  ane  event,  which  I  was  sensible  I  coad 
never  do  at  so  great  a  distance  as  Italy ;  and  that  made  me  take  the 
resolution  of  leaving  that  country  out  of  hand  and  drawing  near  to  Eng- 
land, that  I  might  be  in  readiness,  without  loss  of  time,  to  profit  of  any 
commotion  that  might  ensue  in  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  alteration  that 
might  happen  in  the  present  system  in  Europe  on  Hanover's  death.    At 

of  the  elector,  one  evening  as  he  was  leaving  the  palace.  It  vaa  generally  believed  that 
she  was  innocent,  and  that  by  the  artifice  of  a  mistrees  of  Ernest  Augustus^  who  had  sub- 
stituted another  person  for  the  princess^  he  was  drawn  to  the  spot.  The  prince,  on  his 
return,  immured  her  in  the  castle  of  Alden,  where  she  was  confined  for  thirty-two  yean^ 
and  died  only  seven  months  before  her  husband.  Her  crime  was  never  proved.  Con- 
vinced of  her  innocence,  her  son,  George  II.,  secretly  kept  a  picture  of  her  in  his 
possession ;  and  on  the  morning  after  the  news  of  his  father's  death  reached  l^ndon,  he 
hung  up  the  portrait  in  his  ante -chamber.*  Mr  Lockhart  (Memoirs,  vol.  if.  p.  fStL) 
says,  that  about  eight  or  ten  weelcs  after  the  death  of  George  I.  a  copy  of  a  Irtter  (of 
which  he  gives  a  translation  from  tiie  French,)  was  handed  about  at  most  of  the  courts  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  giving  an  account  of  his  death.  The  letter  stated,  that 
when  the  electrsss  (wife  of  George  I.)  was  daagerously  ill  of  her  hist  sicknesa,  she  do- 
livered  to  a  faithful  friend  a  letter  to  her  husband,  and  exacted  a  promise  that  it  should  be 
delivered  into  his  own  hands.  It  contained  a  protestation  of  her  innocence,  a  reproach  for 
his  hard  usage  and  unjust  treatment  of  her,  and  concluded  with  a  summons  or  dtation  te 
her  husband,  to  appear  within  a  year  and  day  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice,  and  there  to 
answer  for  the  long  and  many  injuries  she  had  received  from  him.  As  this  letter  could 
not,  with  safety  to  the  bearer,  be  delivered  in  England  or  Hanover,  it  was  ^iven  to  him 
in  his  coach  on  the  road.  He  opened  it  immediately,  supposing  it  came  from  Hanover. 
He  was  so  struck  with  the  contents  of  the  letter,  that  he  was  seised  with  convulsions^  fol- 
lowed by  apoplexy,  and  soon  expired.  This  story  was  discredited  by  some  and  believed 
by  others,  and  fVom  the  indu.«ti-}'  displayed  in  propagating  it,  it  was  supposed  that  it 
was  ooncocted  by  the  friends  of  the  elcrtress,  end  that  her  son,  George  II.,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  were  parlies  to  it. 

•  Oi  ford's  Reminbc#nr««. 
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the  same  tine  that  I  left  Italy  I  despatched  expreaseB  to  Vienna,  Ma- 
dridy  and  Paii8>  and  have  alreadle  received  the  retnrn  of  that  to  Vienna^ 
by  which  it  is  very  phun  that  the  emperor  uroud  be  very  desirous  that 
1  cond  be  in  a  condition  of  making  ane  attempt  without  any  foreign 
fcrcet  BBd  woud  not  even  obstruct  my  own  passing  privately  thro  his 
dominions  lor  that  effect^  tho  his  ministers  declare  at  the  same  time  that 
since  the  preliminaries  are  signed  he  cannot  give  me  any  assistance. 

**  The  answers  from  France  and  Spain  are  not  yet  come,  but  when 
they  do,  'tis  to  be  expected  they  will  not  be  more  favourable^  so  that 
for  the  present  no  foreigne  assistance  can  be  expected ;  but  with  all  that, 
the  present  conjuniStare  appears  so  favorable  in  all  its  circumstances  that 
had  I  only  consulted  my  own  inclinations,  I  shoud  certainly  out  of  band 
have  crossed  the  seas^  and  seen  at  any  rate  what  I  coud  do  for  my  own 
and  my  subjects  delivery;  but  as  on  this  occasion  I  act  for  them  as  well 
as  myself,  and  cannot  hope  without  their  concurrence  to  succeed  in  what 
I  may  undertake  in  our  mutual  behalf,  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  making  no  fiirder  steps  without  their  advice. 

**  'Tis  true  the  disadvantages  I  lye  under  are  great  and  many ;  I  have 
but  a  small  stock  of  mony,  scarce  sufficient  to  transport  what  few  arms 
I  have  and  what  officers  I  may  get  to  follow  me  on  this  occasion.  Ime 
sensible  that  it  is  nixt  to  impossible  that  a  concert  shoud  be  established 
amoDgst  my  friends  at  home,  such  as  woud  be  sufficient  for  a  rising  in 
arms  in  my  fiivor  before  my  arrivall,  and  by  what  is  said  before,  the 
little  hopes  of  foreign  assistance  will  be  sufficiently  seen ;  but  with  all 
this,  many  alignments  may  be  brought  to  authorise  ane  undertaking 
which  at  first  sight  might  appear  rash.  Our  countrie  is  now  (whatever 
the  outward  appearance  may  be)  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  the 
people  have  had  Ume  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  are  no- 
wayes  &vorably  inclined  towards  the  present  elector  of  Hanover.  That 
concert,  vigor,  and  unanimity  which  does  not  precede  my  crossing  the 
seas,  may  attend  and  follow  such  ane  event,  and  if  the  chief  great  powrs 
ill  Europe  are  not  all  my  declared  friends,  ther  is  not  one  that  is  my 
enimy,  and  that  has  not  a  particular  interest  to  wish  me  on  the  throne; 
and  were  I  in  person  in  Britain  at  the  head  of  even  a  small  number  of 
my  own  subjects,  it  might  naturally  alter  very  much  the  present  system 
of  some  or  other  of  them  during  the  time  of  the  congress,  (that  about  to 
be  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,)  but  shoud  it  once  meet,  and  affairs  be  ad- 
justed there  on  the  foundation  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  foreign  affairs 
will  take  quite  another  foce,  and  in  all  probability  woud  long  remain  so, 
whilst  the  present  elector  of  Hanover  and  his  son  might  have  time  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  English  nation ;  so  that  all  put  t<^;ether 
it  must  be  concluded  that  if  the  present  conjuncture  is  slip*d,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  wee  ever  can  have  so  fiivorable  a  one  for  acting  by  our- 
selves, and  that  wee  run  the  risk  of  allowing  the  generall  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  less  favorable  to  us  than  they  are  at  present ;  so  that  what- 
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ever  is  not  absolutely  desperate  ought  certainly  to  be  underCakeD,  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

*'  I  desire  therefore  you  may  think  seriouslie  on  this  matter,  aod  kt 
me  have  your  opinion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  my  going  into  Englaod 
be  not  adviseable,  whether  my  going  to  the  Highlands  of  Soodand 
might  not  be  found  proper.*'  To  this  letter  is  appended  the  foUowiag 
postscript  in  James's  own  handvnriting.  **  The  contents  of  this  will  show 
you  the  confidence  I  have  in  you,  and  I  expect  yon  will  let  me  know  by 
the  bearer,  (Allan  Cameron,)  your  advice  and  opinion,  particnlariy  os  ^ 

this  important  occasion."* 

From  Cameron  Mr  Lockhart  was  suiprised  to  learn  that  the  Cheva- 
lier, notwithstanding  the  certainty  he  was  under  that  he  could  look  for 
no  foreign  aid,  and  that  his  friends,  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng^aiH^ 
had  made  no  preparations  to  receive  him,  was  not  only  inclined,  bat 
seemed  even  resolved,  to  repair  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
there  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection,  and  that  Colonel  Hay,  whom  he 
had  so  lately  discarded,  was  one  of  his  counsellors  on  the  occasion.  As 
Cameron,  who  had  visited  the  Highlands  some  time  before,  and  was  well 
aware  of  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  opposed  themselves  to 
the  contemplated  step,  seemed  to  approve  of  the  Chevaliers  design;  Mr 
Lockhart  expressed  his  wonder  that  one  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  so  well,  and  the  determination  generally  of  the  Highlanden 
not  to  take  the  field  again  till  they  saw  England  actually  engaged,  could 
advise  his  master  to  risk  hb  person,  and  expose  the  country  and  his 
friends  to  certain  destruction.  He  observed,  that  there  were  indeed 
some  persons  who  would  venture  their  all  in  any  attempt  headed  by  the 
Chevalier  in  person,  but  as  matters  then  stood,  the  number  of  such 
persons  would  be  few,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  those  that  might 
be  expected  to  join  him  would  consist  of  idle  persons,  actuated  solely 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  who  would  abandon  him  eventually  to  the 
mercy  of  the  government  troops  that  would  be  poured  into  the  High- 
lands, and  that,  under  the  pretence  of  punishing  the  few  who  had  taken 
up  arms,  they  would  ravage  the  country  and  cut  off  the  inhabitants,  for 
doing  which  the  government  only  wanted  such  a  handle. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  Mr  Lockhart  represented  in  his 
answer  to  the  Chevalier's  letter,  that  the  design  he  contemplated  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  though  it  was  very  proper  for  him 
to  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  avail  himself  of  any  favourable  circum- 
stances that  might  occur,  yet  that  appearances  did  not  warrant  such  ex- 
pectations,— ^that  the  people  of  England  seemed  to  have  forgot  all  the 
grievances  under  which  they  had  laboured  during  the  late  reign,  in 
hope  of  a  better  order  of  things,  and  that  until  they  found  themselves 
disappointed,  he  could  expect  nothing  from  them, — ^that  with  regard  to 

•  Lockhajt  Tapers,  vol.  ii.  p.  S56. 
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such  of  the  people  of  Scotland  as  were  (avourably  disposed,  they  could 
not  possibly  do  any  thing  without  being  previously  provided  with  many 
niateriai  things  they  stood  in  need  of,  and  that  before  these  could  be 
supplied,  many  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted  and  much  time  would 
be  lost,  during  which  preparations  would  be  made  on  all  hands  to 
crush  them,— that  although  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  government  had  time  to  strengthen  themselves  at  home  and 
abroad,  yet  the  attempt  was   not  advisable  without  necessary  pre- 
cautious and  provisions  to  insure  its  success,  as  without  these  such 
an  attempt  would  be  desperate,  and  might  ruin  the  cause  for  ever,^ 
that  no  man  living  would  be  happier  than  he  (Mr  Lockhart)  to  see  the 
dawning  of  a  fiiir  day,  but  when  every  point  of  the  compass  was  black 
and  cloudy,  he  could  not  but  dread  very  bad  weather,  and  such  as  could 
give  no  encouragement  to  a  traveller  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  and 
might  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  himself  and  attendants.*     This  judicious 
advice  was  not  thrown  away  upon  the  Chevalier,  who  at  once  laid  aside 
his  design  of  going  to  Scotland,  and  retired  to  Avignon,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  reside  under  the  protection  of  the  pope ;  but  his  stay  at  Avig- 
non was  short,  being  obliged  to  leave  that  place  in  consequence,  it  is 
bdieved,  of  the  representations  of  the  French  government  to  the  court 
of  Rome.     He  returned  to  Italy. 

•  Lotkhart  Pbpen,  voL  ii.  p.  aOO 
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iVeaties  of  Seville  and  Paris— -Disputes  in  Parliament  about  reducing  the  army — IiK-f- 
feetiia)  attempt  to  repeal  the  septennial  act — Message  from  the  Crown  to  aitfrmeiiE  th» 
fonses^Debates— 'New  Parliament— Whig  and  Tory  inTefltfres— CoKYedtiott  c€  tko 
Prado^Debates  in  Parliament — Defeat  of  the  Tories^  who  retire  f^om  Pariiajneiil — 
Scheme  of  Lord- President  Forbes  for  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  Claiis — War  witk 
SpafB-^Lord  Marischal  setit  to  Madrid  by  the  Chevah'er  de  St  George— Jacobite  as- 
sociation in  Edinburglb— Dramraond  of  Bochaldy  arrives  at  Rome— Jaeobftefntrigoev 
aJt  Paris— Death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI*— Accession  of  Maria  Theresa — Coo- 
federacy  against  her— Neutrality  of  Hanover— Meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Diet — Spttct 
of  the  Q,ueen— Austrians  raTage  Bavaria — Retirement  of  Walpole^— Proposed  orer- 
tiures  to  the  discontented  Whigs  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  Georgfr^Dramiiiciiid  of 
Bechaldy  arrives  at  Edinburgh,  and  Murray  of  Broughton  at  Pari»— Pian  of  a  Fc^ick 
invasion — Charles,  eldest  son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  arrives  at  Pari*"— Pre- 
parations for  invasion-^ Alarm  of  the  British  ministry-— Preparations  for  defenoe — 
Sailing  of  the  French  fleet— Embarkation  and  faUure  of  the  expedition— DeelamfeH 
of  war  between  France  and  England— Arrival  of  Murray  of  Broughton  at  Piaria— 
Interview  with  the  Prince,  who  resolves  to  proceed  to  Scotland. 

The  natural  desire  to  preserve  his  German  dominions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  wish  to  establish  himself  and  his  descendants  in  his  newly  acquired 
kingdoms  against  the  designs  of  the  abetters  of  the  house  of  Stuart  on 
the  other,  induced  George  the  First  to  enter  into  a  variety  of  treaties, 
and  to  form  many  alliances  which  seemed  only  calculated  to  draw  Great 
I^tain  into  eveiy  continental  dispute,  and,  as  the  Jacobites  justly  looked 
upon  war  as  the  best  auxiliaiy  to  their  schemes,  to  endanger  that  very- 
succession  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  peipetuate.  But  although  war- 
like preparations  were  made  on  all  sides,  and  partial  hostilities  commit- 
ted, the  opposing  states  were  averse  to  war;  and  after  many  negotiatioDs, 
the  powers  at  variance  agreed  to  certain  preliminaries,  which  were 
signed  at  Vienna  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  by  which  it  was,  inCer  alia^  agreed  that  hostilities  should 
immediately  cease ;  that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  company,  which  was 
injurious  to  the  commerce  of  England  and  France,  should  be  suspended 
for  seven  years,  and  that  a  reference  of  all  disputes  should  be  made  to 
a  general  congress  to  be  held  within  four  months  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle.* 

For  the  convenience  of  the  French  minister  the  congress  was  trans- 
ferred to  Soissons,  where  a  peace  would  have  been  immediately  conclud- 
ed, had  not  the  death  of  George  the  First  raised  new  hopes  of  a  Jacobite 
restoration  in  the  minds  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  Philip  the 
Fifth  of  Spain.  It  has  been  alleged  that  these  two  sovereigns  had  formerly 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  to  restore  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain ;  but  no  evidence  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 

*  Coxe,  Kfngs  of  Spain,  Rouaset,  Receuil  d*Aotes,  6c 
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pxisi'tence,  atth'ough  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  had 
ill  view  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Hanover.     But  whatever  were 
the  views  of  Charles  and  Philip  iii  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
iled faknily  kt  tbe  peri6d  in  question,  their  hopes  were  speedily  extin- 
guished by  the  tranquil  succession  of  George  the  Second,  and  the  re- 
tention of  Wal^ole  in  the  post  of  prime  minister.     Thus  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  the  king  of  Spain  acceded  to  the  preliminaries  ot 
Vienna,  iR^ic'h  accession  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  to  which 
England,  FHnce,  iizid  Spain,  were  parties.     As  this  treaty  stipulated  for 
the  gamsoning  of  the  Italian  fortresses  by  Spanish  troops,  the  suppression 
of 'the  Ostend  company,  and  retoiLed  the  commercial  privil^es  enjoyed 
by  the  sublets  of  the  emperor,  Chkrles  declined  to  accede  to  it,  and 
eveii  threatened  to  involve  Europe  in  a  general  war  rather  than  give  his 
assent;  but  he  at  length  yielded  a  reluctant  compliance,  and  signed  the 
second  trieaty  of  Vienna  in  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
by  which  the  gieneral  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  established. 

The  nation  naturally  expected  that  the  Restoration  of  peace  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  sbinding  army ;  but  Walpole 
had  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  the  dangers  to  which  the  Hanover 
succession  would  be  exposed,  were  such  a  system  adopted  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  he  formed  his  resolution  accordingly.  In  the  parlia- 
mentary session  of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  Sir  W.  Strick- 
land, secretary,  having  moved  that  the  army  should  be  maintained  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  preceding  year,  Lord  Morpeth  moved  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  number  should  be  reduced  from  eighteen  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men  which  was  supported  by  Sirs  Wiltfam  Wyndham,  Watkins 
Williams  Wynne,  John  Barnard,  and  others,  and  Lord  Harvey.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  his  brother  Horace,  and  Sir  Philip  York,  the  attor- 
ney-gefaerHl,  afterwards  Loitl  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  argued  for  the 
motion.  On  the  part  of  the  mihistry  it  wais  maintained  that  the 
maintenance  of  siich  a  considerable  number  of  land-forces  was  neces- 
sary to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  secure  the  internal  tran- 
t|nillity  of  the  kingdom,  defend  it  in  case  of  foreign  attack,  and  en- 
able it  to  take  vigorous  measures  in  the  event  of  a  general  war, — 
that  the  sciehce  of  war  was  so  much  altered,  that  little  reliance  could 
be  plliced  upon  a  militiit  iii  defending  the  kingdom  from  external  attacks, 
and  that  all  nations  were  obliged,  as  a  security  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  neighbouring  powers,  to  maintain  standing  armies, — that  the 
number  of  troops  was  too  trifling  tb  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  people, 
even  under  an  ambitious  monarch, — that  the  idea  of  infringing  the  lib- 
erties of  his  subjects  had  never  entered  into  his  majesty's  thoughts, — 
thai  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  officers,  among  whom  were  many 
gentlemen  of  &mily  and  fortune,  would  ever  concur  in  a  design  to  en- 
slave their  country, — and  that  as  the  forces,  now  in  pay,  were  annually 
voted  and  maintained  by  the  parliament,  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  could  not  properly  be  deemed  a  standing  army.     On  the  part 
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flf  l{he,^p.^.or^PflporiUpn,  it  w^^f^^f^  ,tJiAt  ^  if^q^^ng.ferccin^ 
.pjTp^ac^  Y^aa  upco^titutlDD^i  and  hf^4  b^^fUwi^9  cpwidejred  dang^ropig, 
;7;4|b9|^  fi  militia.  9Qu^d  l)e  as  well  dl^cijpUDed  a9  a  ^tapdlog  axm|r».awl  tbat 
,|b«,f9rii\er  h^c)  stronger. motives  to  inqiite  them  ,tq  epipa^ie  apd  pe^^^r- 
aj^c^  ^»aQi  hired  mer^qaries^rH^at  the  ia^ernal  peace  of  thejcountcy  could 
jbe.3uffidenily  preserved  by  the  civil  ppwer,— that  theoyiii^ber  of  the  dw- 
jBdSIff |;ed»  which  w;as  now  quite  coptemptiblcy  might  be  considerabty  in- 
prea^d^  i^a  staDding  axmy  were  l^t  up^  and  other  arbitrary,  measores 
^pMr9uedy^r-that  altl^ough  pther  nations  -had  had  recourse  to  staAding  ar- 
Qpie^for  protection  against  neighbouring,  states^  they  had  enslave^  ib« 
nations  they  were  destined  to,  protect ;  but  that  Qreat  Britain,  fron^  ber 
p^ular  jsituation,  had  non^ed  pfsucjtt  doubtful  protection,— that  this 
)^i(uation.  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  navy  which  had  giv(^  Ji^r  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,-r-an(jt  that,  if  this  force  ,was  properly  disposedj  ey^^ 
atten^pt  at  invasion. would  b^xe^deredi  i^  f^<^t  altogetbtr  im|^mc|icable, 
at  least  loeffecJlual,7— that  the  army,  though  fnfficienfly  numerous  to  en- 
dan|ger  ^he  libprti^  of,  the  people,  ooujd  be  of  very  lit,tle.;servicej^  from 
th^  great  e:iLtent  of  ooast,  in.  preventing  an  inyasfpp,-r-thal;  aithpugh  Jthey 
did  JPQt  qu^tion  bis  m^esty's  regard  for  the  liberti^  of  bis/subjectSi  tb«y 
yret^  apprehensive,  that  should  a  standing  ar^ny  be  Ingo^d  upon  the 
f^nstftution,.  another  prince  of  yeiy  diflierent  dispositions,  might  after- 
)n:;urds  arise,  .whowpu^d  fiot  stickle  to  employ  tbe  ariny  to, subvert  the 
^natitution ;  and  though  many  pf  the  officers  w^x^c  ,gentlemefi  of  prp- 
^ity,  and  ,  honour,  they  inighjt  be;  discarded,   and  others  •  of  more 
pfiai^  dispofiitiona  substituted  in  their  place8,-^hat  with  regard  to  tl^ 
a^gunient  that  the  army  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  parliament,  it  was 
^s^^cieptly  answered  by  the  fact,  that  an  army  had  formerly  turned  their 
f.^ords  against  the  parliament,  for  whose  defence  they  had  been  raised, 
f^id  bad  overturned  the  constituti(m  both  in  church  and  state, — that  in- 
d^nd^nt  of.thii!,  the  hardship  to  the  people  of  England  would  be 
equally  tb^  same  whether  a  standing,  army  should  be  at  onoe  declared 
iq^pifpi^bl^  or  regularly  voted  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  ministry, — that  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  mea- 
^r^.  unconstitutional  in  themselves,  and  repugnant  to  the  genkia  of  the 
pepple,  instead  of  yielding  satisfaction,  would  serve  only  to  demonstrate 
.that,  n^inisterial  influence  operating  upon  a  venal  parliament,  waa  the 
.^st  effectual  way  to  forge  the  chains  of  national  slavery.    In  addition 
t^  these  reasons,  the  opposition  urged  the  reduction  of  the  stAudiog  «r* 
piy  .1^  a, necessary  consequence  of  a  declaration  made  by  his  majei^, 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  established,  and  that  he  had  nothing  9o 
pnpb  at  heart  t»  the  ease  and  prosperity  of  his  people ;  and  .it  wpa  ar- 
guedf  that  if  eighteen  thousand  men  were  sufficient  on  the  supposed  e.ye 
of  a  general  war,  a  less  number  would  certainly  suffice  when^pefic^  w^ 
perfectly  restored.    All  these  argumenta,  however,  against  an  ^ndimin- 
isbed  standing  army  were  quite  ineffectual,  and  the  motion  was  caq^ 
by  a  large  majority.     A  similar  result  took  place  in  ^he  ppper  )»0U99- 
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*"'Kdit  session  the'^oppoiitton  reintiied  ttii  subject,'  And  tirgrf  ihelf  kf- 
"^ktieiits  for  a  rediictioti  of  the  staiiding  arttiy  >Hth  sucii  iBhexAetceyikix 
'tlie  tnhiktTy  found  themselves  obliged  to  have  reconiKe  td  thbbld  %ug- 
b^i^  6t  popety  ahd  the  pretender,  to  obtaxd'  ati  acquiescetic^  itkUhtir 
m^tires.  By  insisting,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  did,  that  the  dhief  M/tg 
d^ired  by  the  Jacobites  wasr  a  redaction  cft'ihe  army, — ^thi^t  no  r^dtiction 
&ad  ever  been  made  but  wbat  gave  them  fresh  lopes,  and  encouraged  th'e&i 
fo  raise  tumults  against  the  gDvemrment ;  and'  that  the  anxiety  of  the  'Jil- 
eobite  party  was  so  notorious,  that  if  a  reduction  was  made,  they  would 
send  off  an  express  by  post-horses  that  very  night  to  the  pretender:  He 
agafn  carried  his  point.  But  these  defeats  only  stimulated  the  tories  to 
fresh  opposition.  Walpole  had  made  himself  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion by  proposing  his  celebrated  excise  scheme,  which  he  was  obliged  fo 
abandon  fi*om  deference  to  public  opinion,  and  a  regard  to  his  own  p#< 
sonal  safety.  To  keep  up  the  odium  against  him,  the  opposition  ar'eisafd 
to  have  spread  a  report  that  he  intended  to  revive  his  hated  sch^n^e 
in  the  session  of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-four;  but  on  his  declafing 
that  be  had  no  such  intention,  they  resorted  to  other  plans  to  get  film 
displaced.  Besides  the  tories,  there  was  a  party  of  disappointed  'whigs 
headed  by  Mr  William  Pulteney,  who  joined  in  the  opposition.  I^ult- 
eney  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Oxford  aclmft)- 
istration,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  was  mad^f  rieii- 
retary  of  state.  When  Walpole  retired  from  office  he  also'  resigi^; 
but  as  Walpole  did  not  procure  for  him  the  situation  he  etpect^*1Ai 
the  return  of  that  minister  to  power,  he  broke  with  him :  he,  hbw^V^K 
afterwards  accepted  the  appoihtment  of  cofferer  of  the  household ;  Bbt, 
on  a  fresh  disagreement,  he  was  dismissed  from  ofBce,  and,  fhom  th^t 
time  forward,  became  the  leader  of  the  discontented  Whigs.  '  Amonfg 
other  plans  which  tlie  opposition  now  resorted  to  ti-as  iire"  repeal  of^'thte 
septennial  act,*— a  measure  which  the  tories  and  Jacobites  bad''lbhgld&- 
sired ;  but  as  Pulteney  and  his  whig  fViends  had  promoted  the^afet;  iHcy 
were  reluctant  to  hazard  their  consistency  by  concurring  in  any  measure 
for  its  repeal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  question  had  been  delayed. 
That  reluctance,  however,  being  now  overcome,  a  motion  was  made*  by 
Rfr  Bromley  in  the  house  of  commons  for  leave  to  5rfng  in  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  septennial  act,  and  for  the  more  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of 
parliaments.  The  principal  speaker  in  support  ot  the  motion  was  Sfr 
WiHiam  Wyndham,  who,  in  a  speech  of  great  boldness,  displayed  the 
rancour  of  the  opposition  in  the  fbllowing  revolting  portrait'  which  Rfe 
drew  of  Walpole  in  the  character  of  a  supposed  minister:—*  '  *  ^'  •'J 
'  *'  Let  us  suppose  a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  Hi^fi- 
onr,  of  no  great  fkmily,  and  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  be  ^hfef  mtri- 
ister  of  state  by  the  concurrence  of  many  whimsical  events,' — ^frotd,  or 
tinwifllng  to  trust  any  but  creatures  of  his  own  m^ing, — ^lost  to  all 
Sense  of  shame  and  reputation, — ignorant  at  bis  country's  true  Interest, 
—pursuing  no  aim  but  that  of  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  iliVourites> 
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— in  foreign  afiUirs  trusting  nooie  but  tbojie  \yhoy  from  tiic  natiure  qf  their 
oducatioD,  ca^9t  possibly  be  qualified  for  tbe  service  of  their  opiuitrjry 
or  give  weight;  aiid  credit  to  their  negptiatiooA.     Let  nasppposathe  true 
interest!  of  Uie  nation,  by  such  ipeans^  iiegl,ect^  or  niisuaderstood, — her 
honour  tarnished, — her,  iinporUmce  lo^t, — her  tvffi^  inj9plted> — her  njer- 
chanta  plundered,  and  her  sailors  inucdered)  and,  all  these  circujliat^ces 
overlooked,  lest  his  administration  shpuld  be. endangered.     Suppose  bim 
next  possessed  of  immej^se  vealth»  the  plunder  of  tjie  nation,  with  a 
parlianxent  chiefly  composed  of  men^bers  whos^  seats  are  purchased,  and 
whose  votes  are  bpugblf  at;  the  expense  of  the  public  treasure.     In  such 
a  parliament,  suppo^^e  all  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  or 
to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  distress  which  has  been  entailed  upon  it 
by.  his  administration.     Suppose  him  screened  by  a  corrupt  majority  of 
his  creatures^  whom  he  retains,  in  daily  pay>.  or  engages  in  his  particular 
interest  by  distributing  among  them  those  posts  and  places  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  bestow;ed  upon,  any  but  for  the  good  of  tlie  public 
Let  him  plume  himself  uppn  his  scandalpi^s  victory,  because  he  has  ol)- 
tained  a  parliament  like  a.  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  ad- 
ventures.    Let  us  suppose  hiin  domineering  with  insolence  over  all  the 
men  of  ancient  families,  over  all  the  mey  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune  in 
the  nation ;  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and 
endeavouring  to  destroy  and  corrupt  it  in  all.     I  am  still  not  prophesy- 
ing ;  I  am  only  supposing,  and  the  case  I  am  going  to  suppose  I  hope 
will  never  happen  :  but  with  such  a  minister  and  such  a  parliament,  let 
us  suppose  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  either  for  want  of  true  informa- 
tion, or  for  some  other  reason  unacquainted  with  the  inclinations  and 
interest  of  his  people^  weak  and  hurried  away  by  unbounded  ambition 
and  insatiable  avarice.     This  case  has  never  happened  in.  this  nation  ; 
I  hope,  I  say,  it  will  never  exist.     But  as  it  is  possible  it  may,  conlJ 
there  apy  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the 
throne;  advised,  and  solely  advised  by  such  a  minister,  and  that  minis- 
ter supported  by  such  a  parliament  ?     The  nature  of  mankind  cannot 
be  altered  by  human  laws.     The  existence  of  such  a  prince,  or  such  a 
minister,  we  cannot  prevent  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  the  existence  of 
such  a  parliament  I  think  we  may ;  and  as  such  a  parliament  is  much 
more  likely  to  exist,  and  may  do  more  mischief,  while  the  septennial 
law  remains  in  force,  than  if  it  were  repealed  ;  therefore,  I  most  heart- 
ily wish  for  the  repeal  of  it." 

This  virulent  invective,  which  was  levelled  as  much  at  the  king  as 
the  minister,  was  answered  by  Walpole  in  a  corresponding  tone,  and  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority.  Emboldened  by  this  suc- 
cess, Walpole,  about  the  end  of  the  session,  and  after  a  considerable 
number  of  the  opposition  members  had  retired  to  their  homea  in  the 
country,  delivered  a  message  from  the  crown,  expressing  a  desire  that  his 
majesty  might  be  empowered  to  augment  his  forces,  if  occasion  should 
require,  between  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  then  about  to  take  place, 
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and  the  election  of  another.  A  motion  for  taking  the  message  into  con- 
sideration, though  warmly  opposed  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  was  carried, 
and  an  addvest  presented  to  the  king  signifying  compliance.  Consider* 
able  opposition  was  also  made  in  the  house  of  peers  with  as  little  effect 
as  in  the  commons^  The  n^inisterial  influence  was  in  fact  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted  with  any  probability  of  success.  In  particular,  the  minister, 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  places  among  the  Soottlph  members  and  their 
friends,  had  almost  the  whole  of  them  at  his  nod ;  and,  accordingly,  a  very 
lai^e  majority  of  the  Scottish  representatives  were  always  to  be  found 
swelling  the  ministerial  majorities.  To  prevent  the  influence  of  the  minis- 
ter extending  itself  to  the  elections  in  North  Britain^  motions  were  suc- 
cessively brought  forward  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  eari  of  March- 
mont  and  the  duke  of  Bedford*  which  were  supported  by  the  earls  of 
Chesterfield,  WincheJsea,  and  Stair,  apd  other  peers.  Both  motions 
wqre  opposed  by  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle,  and  were  of 
course  negatived*  To  revenge  himself  against  Stair,,  who  had  always, 
served  the  government  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  Walpole  deprived  him  Of 
his  regiment;  and  several  other  peers,  who  had  opposed  the  excise 
scheme,  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon,  were  also  dismissed  (h>m 
their  employments. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were  warmly  contested^  but  min- 
isterial influence  preponderated.  The  parliament  met  on.  the  fourteenth 
of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-five.  A  division  took  place 
upon  the  address,  which  showed  the  relative  strength  of  both  parties,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  having  voted  for  the  address,.and  one  hundred  and, 
eighty-five  against  it  The  session  was  not  distinguished  by  any  remark- 
able occurrence,  except  some  proceedings  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  relation 
to  matters  contained  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  house,  signed  by  the 
dukes  of  Hamilton,  Queensberry,  and  Montrose,  the  earls  of  Dun- 
donald,  Marchmont,  and  Stair,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  undue 
influence  had  been  used,  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  Scottish  repre- 
sentative peers.  The  bouse  fixed  a  day  for  taking  the  petition  into 
consideration;  but  they  afterwards  resolved  to  adjourn  the  consideration 
of  it  to  a  short  day,  before  which  th^  petitioners  were  ordered  to  declare 
whether  they  intended  to  dispute  the  election  of  all  the  sixteen  peers,  or 
only  the  election  of  some,  and  which  of  them.  The  petitioners  declared 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  controvert  the  election  of:  the  sixteen 
peers ;  but  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  offer  evidence,  that  undue 
methods  had  been  used  to  influence. the  election,  which  were  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  and  which  mi^ht,  if  not  prevented  in  future  equally 
affiect  the  rights  of  the  elected  peers,  as  those  of  the  other  peers  of  Scot- 
land. The  petitionee  were  next,  after  a  warm  debate,  ordered  to  lay 
before  the  house  a  written  statement,  detailing  the  instances  of  the  iHidoQ 
practices  and  illegal  methods  tliey  alleged,  and  upon,  which  they  intend- 
ed to  proceed,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  they  suspected  to  be  guilty. 
The  petitioners,  thereupon,  rrpresented  to  the  house,  that  as  they  had  no 
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iDteotloa  to  appear  as  accu8ers>  they  coi|ld  zu>t  take  uppa  them.to  naoif^ 
particular  persoos  who  might  have  beeu  impUca^d  la  tho^  iilegi^  P^^^^ 
tU^,  but  that  their  lonlships,  oa  takiu^  the  pro|^er  e^^amiuatioxis,,  wQuld 
discovi^r  thexu« .  They,  however^  averred^  froiu  (be  mformatiou  they  bad 
received,  that  the  list  of  the  slxteeo.  Scottish  representative  ppet^  had 
been  made  out  previous  to  the  election^  by.peraons  high  iq  trust  uu(Ier  ^ 
the  crown, — that  this  list  was  shown  to  peers  as  one  approved  of  t^^.ti^ 
crown»  was  in  consequence  called  the  king's  list,  from  wkich^  except  ia  , 
one  or  two  instances  of  peers  who  were  expected  to  conform,  therp..i&'a» 
to  be  no  variation, — that  peers  were  solicited  to  vote  for  this  list  wit,Ur 
out  alteration^ — ^that  attempts  were  made  to  engage  peers  to  vot^  f^j^^ 
this  list  by  promising  them  pensions,  &c.» — that  sums  of  money  wer^, 
given  for  this  purpose, — and  that  pensions,  officesi  and  dischaf]ges  qi- 
crown   debts   were  actually  granted  to  peers  who  voted  (or  this  list,, 
and  to  their  relations,-^«nd  that  on  the  day  of  election,  a  body  of  troops 
was  drawn  up  in  the  Abbey  court  of  Edinburgh,  for  uo  other  purpose^ 
It  would  appear,  than  of  over-awing  the  electors.     This  ^planation  ,was 
deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  the  petition  was  rejected ;  but  the  ^1%^^ 
tions  which  it  contained  were  not  without  foundation.  .  .^ 

During  the  two  following  sessions,  the  opposition*  overwhekaed  hf^ 
the  weight  of  ministerial  influence,  made  a  feeble  resistance  ;  bujt  m  f^p, 
session  of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty re^ht,  they  endeaFOvu^  to  ^7i 
cite  a  warlike  feeling  against  Spain,  on  account  of  the  di8sensiof^  pn,tii|fn 
subject  of  Spanish  conunerce ;  and  to  embarrass  the  ministry  at  the  s^Q^i 
time,  they  insisted,  though  certainly  at  the  expense  of  tj»eir  coos^ei^iff 
to  reduce  the  army  from  seventeen  thousand  four  bund^dy.Jto.t|Wf^^ 
thousand  men.  Although  Walpole  might  have  m^^d  the  danger  9^^ 
war  with  Spain,  into  which  the  opposition  was  attempting; to, «aJl>ioj)(^, 
the  nation,  as  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  tlie  army,  he  di4  not,  avail  h^ff^j\ 
self  of  such  a  line  of  argument,  but  openly  declared  that  evei^  ^f^.^^.i 
government  had  no  other  enemies  than  the  prete^ider,  ^uid  tb^  dii^e<^« 
ed  part  of  the  kings  subjects,  the  danger,  from  these. ya^,, a  ^uffif^i^  I 
reason  for  keeping  up.  the  aimy.  An  attempt  ly^iif  ,qpde  'to.taj»tt^t. 
fears  of  the  minister  into  ridicule;  but  he  malj^iped  that  da|ig^i:4i4£ 
exist,  and  in  an  energetic  speech,  drew  a  portrait  tof  a  tr^e.^ac^bij^. 
which  many  who  heand  him  could  not  fail  to  observe^  waa  int^9i|f^ 
as  a  representation  of  themselves,  ,     ^.^j, 

"I  am  sorry  to  see,  sir,  (he  observed,)  that  this  \a,^  jpct^^.^i^ 
which  many  amongst  us  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicAla;.'aDA.&ff  ^tMrt* 
purpose  they  tell  us  that  thpugh  many  <>f  our  sttl^je^ta,  ane  ,dis0O«)t^#d 
and  uneasy,  very  few  are  disaffected.     I  must  beg  leave  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  for  I  believe  moat,  of  the  disooat«pt» iwd  unci|ifilMW>w 
thar  appear  among  the  people»  proceed  <>riginft}Iy  DPom  diMffst^tiMitf:  •  Koi 
man  of  common  prudence  will  profess  himself  openly  a  Jacobite*..  '  ^J^.^ 
doing  he  may  not  only  injure  his  private  fortuney  bui..he.mi|S|i,.nin4er. 
b.iraself  less  able  to  serve  effectually  the  cause  he  has  embraced.     Y^ir 
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right  Jacobite,  sir*  disguises  his  true  sentiments.  He  roars  out  for  re- 
volution'principles;  he  pretends  to  be  a  great  friend  to  liberty,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  our  ancient  constitution;  and  under  this  pretence  there 
at'e  numbers,  yrho  every  day  endeavour  to  sow  discontents  among  the 
people^  by  persuading  them  that  tbe  constitution  is  in  danger,  and  that 
they  are  tmnecessarily  loaded  tvitfi  many  and  heavy  taxes.  '  These  tnen 
kho^  that  discontent  and  disaffection  are  like  wit  and  madness,  separated 
by  ihki  partitions  ;  and  therefore  they  "hope,  if  they  can  once  render  the 
people  thoroughly  discontented,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  render  them 
diis^edted'.  These  are  the  men  whom  we  have  most  reason  to  foar. 
They  are,  I  am  afraid,  more  numerous  than  most  gentlemen  Imagine ; 
and  t  wish  I  could  uot  say,  they  have  been  lately  joined,  and  very  much 
aiHsisted  Hy  iotne  getiilemeii,  who,  I  am  convinced,  have  always  been, 
aild  sUn  are,  rery  sincere  and  true  friends  to  our  present  liappy 
establfethmeni'' 

Sir  John-  H3mde  Cotton,  a  concealed  Jacobite,*  stung  by  this  re- 
proach,  thus  retorted  upon  the  whigs. 

'  *'I  do  own  it  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  surprise  to  hear  gentlemen 
who  act  upon  revolution  principles,  talk  in  a  manner  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  language  of  whigs  in  former  times.  Sir,  I  know  not 
wkat  whigs  the  honourable  gentlemen  has  been  acquainted  with  ;  but  I 
hHvehad  the  honiouf  asid  happiness  to  be  intimate  with  many  gentle- 
m^  of  ^hat  denomination.  I  have  likewise,  sir,  read  the  writings  of 
many  anthors  who  have  espoused  those  principles;  I  have  sat  in  this 
house  during  the  most  material  debates  thdt  have  happened  between 
th^m  and  the  totres ;  and  I  can  dedare  from  my  own  experience,  that  I 
never  knew  one  who  actisd  on  true  whig  principles,  vote  for  a  standing 
ainny  itr  time  of  peace.  What  the  principles  of  the  whigs  in  former 
dayi  were,  I  can  only  learn  fVom  reading  or  information.  But  I  have 
heard  of  whigs  who  were  against  all  unlimited  votes  of  credit  I  have 
heard  of  whigs  who  looked  upon  corruption  to  be  the  greatest  curse 
thkt  could  befall  any  nation.  I  have  heard  of  whigs  who  esteemed  the 
liberty'  of  the  press  to  be  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  a  free  people, 
and  triennial  pariiaments  to  be  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  liberties ; 
and  r  hare  heard  of  a  whig  administration  who  have  resented  injuries 
done  to  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  have  revenged  insults  offered  to  the 
British  flag.  These,  sir,  are  the  principles,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
that  once  characterised  the  true  whigs.  Let  gentlemen  apply  these 
diaracters  to  their  present  conduct ;  and  then,  laying  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  let  them  ask  themselves  if  they  are  whigs.*^ 

*  As  Walpdle  was  extremely  desirous  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain,  a 

*  ftmrl  pttpeiv.  In  the  potiwilon  of  his  Mi^aity,  to  which  he  was  grackmaly  {tessd  to 
pwibtt  mum  foi  the  purpose  of  ena^Pg  the  MObor  to  iUMtrato  the  histoid  of  the  rsbeU 
lion  of  1745. 

NoN. — The  reference  to  the  ^Stuart  papers,"  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  present 
work,  nrlals  eidusltely  to  these  In  the  f  mmediate  custody  of  his  MiO«>*y* 
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convention    with   that   power  was    eoncluded    at   ihe  Prado*    on    the 
foarteenth  day  of  January,  sev^titeen  htitodtfed   and   thirty  •nine,    by 
M4iich  it  was  agreed,  that  within  sin  weeks  horn  tlie  '4ay  on  which  tJie 
ratifications  should  be  exchanged,  two  ^enipotentiaries  ehe^uld  meet  at 
Madrid,  to  confer  and  Anally  regVilate  the  respective  preitensioaa  of  both 
crowns,  as  to  the  trade  and  navigation  in  Enrope  and  Ameriea*  aod  otber 
disputed  points;  and  that  his  oatholic  majnsty  shbald  pay  a  obtain 
^Bi  in  satis&ction  of  the  demands  of  British  subjectB  upon  the  crown  of 
Spain,  subject,  however,  to  deductioti  of  demands  made  by  the  crown 
and  subjects  of  Spain,     At  opening  tlie  session  on  the  first  of  Febmary, 
the  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  alluded  to  the  convention ;  bat  he 
abstained  from  stating  the  nature  of  its  provisions,  farther  than  that  the 
king  of  Spain  had  obliged  himself  to  make  reparation  for  the  losses  soa- 
tained  by  British  subjects,  from  the  depredations  of  Spain.     When  tibe 
terms  of  the  convention  became  generally  known,  a  cry  of  indignatioo 
was  raised  against  the  ministei^  who,  it  yfha  alleged,  had  sacrifioedy  the 
honour  of  the  country  to  the  unjust  tx\d  domineering  pretensions  of 
Spain. 

Backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  the  opposition  again  pre- 
pared themselves  to  combat  the  ministerial  phalanx*     They  first  tried 
their  strength  in  several  preliminary  motion^  fbr  the  production  of  eer- 
tain  papers  connected  with  the  disputes  on  the  Spanish  question,  in 
which  they  were  unsuccessful ;  but  they  made  their  groat  effort  on  the 
ninth  of  March,  when  an  address  approving  of  the  convention  was 
moved.     Before  the  day  appointed  for  taking  the  convention  into  con- 
sideration, petiti6ns  had  been  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
merchants,  planters,  and  others,  trading  to  America,  by  the  cities  of 
London  and  Bristol,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and  the  owners  of 
some  vessels  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Spaniarde.     In  these  petitions 
it  was  stated  that  Spain,  by  the  convention,  was  so  ikr  fh>m  giving  up 
the  unjustifiable  practice  of  searching  British  ships,  trading  to  and 
from  the  British  plantations,  that  she  appeared  to  have  claimed  the 
7)0 wer  of  doing  it  as  a  right,  seeing  that,  although  the  differences  arising 
out  of  ft  were  io  be  referred  to  plenipotentiaries,  Spain  had  not  even 
agreed  to  abstain  from  the  practice,  during  the  time  that  the  discussion 
of  thi«  affair  might  last.     These  petitions,  which  prayed  that  the  peti- 
tioners might  be  heard  against  that  part  of  the  convention  which  seem- 
ed to  recognise  the  right  of  search  on  the  part  of  Spain,  were  referred 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  convention  ;  but  a  petitioB 
from  the  trustees  for  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia,  praying  to  be 
heard  by  oonnsel,  against  a  clause  in  the  convention,  for  regulating  the 
limits  of  Carolina  and  Florida,  experienced  a  different  &te,  having  been 
rfjected  on  a  division. 

The  day  fbr  considering  the  convention  having  arrived,  so  desirous 
were  the  commons  to  be  at  their  posts,  that  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing four  hundred  members  had  taken  their  seats.     The  address  was 
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moved  by  Mr  H.  Walpole,  who  lauded  the  convention,  urged  the  in-, 
ducements  which  Great  Britain  had  to  cultivate  peace,  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  the  designs  of  the  pretender.     Mr  Lyttelton,  in  an  animated 
ipeech,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  argument  thus  addressed  to  the  fears  of 
the  audience  to  his  own  advantage*    ^' After  he  (Walpole)  had  used 
many  arguments  to  persuade  us  to  peace,  to  any  peace,  good  or  bad, 
by  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  a  war,  dangers  I  by  no  means  allow 
to  be  such  as  he  represents  them,  he  crowned  all  those  terrors  with 
the  name  of  the  pretender.     It  would  be  the  cause  of  the  pretender. 
The  pretender  would  come.    Is  the  honourable  gentleman  sensible  what 
this  language  imports  ?     The  people  of  England  complain  of  the  great- 
est wrongs  and  indignities ;  they  complain  of  the  interruption,  the  de- 
stniction  of  their  trade ;  they  think  the  peace  has  left  them  in  a  worse 
condition  than  before ;  and  in  answer  to  all  these  complaints  what  are 
they  told  ?    Why,  that  their  continuing  to  suffer  all  this  is  the  price 
they  must  pay  to  keep  the  king  and  his  family  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms.     If  this  were  true  it  ought  not  to  be  owned ;  but  it  is  far  from 
truth ;  the  very  reverse  is  true.     Nothing  can  weaken  the  family ;  no- 
thing can  shake  the  establishment  but  such  measures  as  these,  and  such 
language  as  this."     In  vindication  of  the  convention,  the  ministry  main- 
tained that  Spain  had  granted  satisfaction  adequate  to  the  injury  received, 
-—that  all  causes  of  complaint  would  be  removed  by  a  treaty  of  which 
the  convention  was  merely  a  preliminary, — ^that  war,  which  was  uncer* 
tain  in  its  events,  was  always  expensive  and  injurious  to  a  commercial 
country, — that  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  France  and  Spain  would  unite 
against  Great  Britain, — ^that  she  had  no  ally  on  whom  she  could  depend 
for  effectual  aid ;  and  that  war  would  favour  the  designs  of  the  disaffected 
to  restore  the  exiled  fiunily.     Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  argu« 
ments,  the  ministry  made  a  narrow  escape,  the  address  being  carried  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes  only  in  a  house  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  members. 

Such  a  result,  instead  of  encouraging  the  opposition  to  perseverance, 
filled  them  with  dismay,  and  they  resolved  to  discontinue  their  attend- 
ance in  parliament.  *^  The  secession,*'  as  this  extraordinary  step  was 
termed,  was  immediately  after  the  division  notified  to  the  house  by  Sit 
William  Wyndham  in  a  speech  of  great  pathos  and  solemnity.  After  a 
pathetic  remonstrance  against  the  resolutions  to  which  the  house  had 
come,  he  called  the  majority  a  Action  which  had  arraigned  itself  against 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  thus  concluded  his  harangue.  **  I  hen^ 
Sir,  bid  a  final  adieu  to  this  house*  Perhaps  when  another  parliament 
shall  succeed  I  may  be  again  at  liberty  to  serve  my  country  in  the  same 
capacity ;  I  therefore  appeal,  Sir,  to  a  future,  free,  uninfluenced  house 
of  commons.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  conclude  with  doing  that  duty 
to  my  country  I  am  still  at  liberty  to  perform,  which  is,  to  pray  for  its 
preservation.  May  therefore  that  Power  which  has  so  often  and  so  vi- 
sibly interposed  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  nation,  con* 

II.  3  B 
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tiDue  its  care  over  as  at  this  worst  and  most  dangcroos  jimctiite, 
the  insolence  of  enemies  witbo«t»  and  the  infloence  of  oormptioo  witfaiii» 
threaten  the  ruin  of  her  constitution  I"  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  a  replf* 
which  has  been  characterized  by  Lord  Ciiatfaam  as  one  of  the  fiacBt  lie 
ever  heard,*  ponred  oat  a  torrent  of  personal  abase  opoa  WyndhaiBt  bo* 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  vituperation.  He  denoimeed 
Sir  William  as  the  head  of  those  traitors  who  for  twenty-five  yean  had 
conspii^d  to  destroy  their  country  and  the  royal  family,  ia  order  to  re* 
store  a  popish  pretender,— and  who»  in  return  for  the  elemencj  lie  bed 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  government  after  his  apprehensioD,  had 
ungratefully  abused  that  clemency  by  heading  a  party  whose  object  was 
to  overthrow  all  law* 

As  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  rupture  with  Spain  was  almost  in- 
evitable, and  as  such  an  event  would  resuscitate  the  hopes  and  &voaff 
the  designs  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  and  hb  abettors,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  against  any  new  attempts  to  stir  ap  a 
civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  the  quarter 
whence  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  not  more  on  acooent 
of  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  was  &vourable  to  a  prolonged  war* 
fare,  than  of  the  attachment  of  the  greater  number  of  the  chiefr  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  It  was  obvious,  that  in  proportion  as  that  attacbmenl 
was  weakened,  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Hanover  were  strength^ied; 
yet  strange  to  say,  the  government  had  devised  no  plan  for  detaefaing 
the  Highland  chie&  and  their  dependants  from  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled 
family.  It  was  reserved  for  Lord-president  Forbes,  a  man  not  less  dii» 
tinguished  for  patriotism  than  political  wisdom,  to  discover  a  plan  for 
securing  the  allegiance  of  the  clans  by  engaging  them  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  a  scheme  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  saved  the 
kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  preserved  many  worthy  for 
milies  from  ruin. 

Before  communicating  his  plan  to  the  government,  Lord-presideol 
Forbes  resolved  to  consult  his  friend  Lord  Milton,  then  lord-justice-clerk, 
upon  the  subject.  One  morning  in  the  end  of  autumn  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  he  visited  Lord  Milton  at  his  house  at  Brunstane  before 
breakfast.  Surprised  at  receiving  such  an  early  call,  Milton  asked  hinB 
what  was  the  matter.  <<  A  matter,"  replied  the  president,  *^  which  I  hope 
you  will  think  of  some  importance.  You  know  veiy  well  that  I  am,  like 
you,  a  whig;  but  I  am  also  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  the  Highland^ 
ers,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of  their  chie&.  For  seme  tisM 
I  have  been  revolving  in  my  mind  different  schemes  for  reconeilinf  the 
Highlanders  to  government ;  now  I  think  the  time  is  come  to  bring  for- 
wsiTd  a  scheme  whichji  in  my  opinion,  will  certainly  have  that  effect.  A  waa 
with  Spain  seems  near  at  hand,  which,  it  is  probable,  wUl  soon  be  followed 
by  a  war  with  France,  and  there  will  be  ooeasion  for  more  troops  than 

*  Wa1pol< 
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tibfi  prtaettl  tteadtiigarmy*  lo  that  event,  I  propoae  that  ^v«roinen( 
should  raise  four  or  five  regiments  of  Highlanders,  appointipg  an  £ng« 
liah  er  SootUsh  oflloer  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  be  colood  of  each  regt- 
9ienl;  and  nawng  the  lieutenant*colonels,  mtyors,  captains^  and  subaU 
teros^  from  this  list  in  my  band»  which  oomprehends  all  the  chie^  and 
dueftaiQs  of  the  disaffseted  elans,  who  are  the  very  persons  whom  France 
and  Spain  will  call  iq>on»  in  case  of  a  war,  to  take  arms  for  the  preten* 
dcK-  If  govemmeut  pve-engagyea  the  Highlanders  in  the  manner  I  prot 
posei  they  will  not  on^  serve  well  against  the  enemy  abroad,  but  will  be 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  relations  at  home  s  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the 
Highlands*  I  have  come  here  to  show  yon  this  plan,  and  to  entreaty  if 
yon  approve  ity  that  yon  will  recommend  k  to  your  friend  Lord  Uay,* 
who^  I  am  told,  is  to  be  here  to-day  or  to-morrow  on  hia  way  to  Lon« 
don»'*  '*  I  will  most  certainly,"  said  Milton,  *^  show  the  plan  to  Lord 
Ilay ;  but  I  need  not  recommend  it  to  him»  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
wiU  recommend  itael&*' 

The  earl  of  Ilay  having  arrived  at  Brunstane  ne^t  day.  Lord  MiUoa 
showed  him  the  president's  plsiS,  with  which  he  eispressed  himself 
very  well  pleased*  The  earl  carried  it  to  London  with  him,  and 
presented  it  to  Sit  Robert  Walpole,  who,  on  reading  the  preamble,  at 
once  declared  that  it  was  the  most  sensible  scheme  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  stated  his  surprise  that  nobody  had  thought  of  it  before.  Walpole 
then  laid  the  plan  before  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  it,  at  which  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  it  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  recommended  it  as  a  measure  which  ought  t4^ 
be  carried  into  immediate  exeeution,  as  a  war  with  Spain  might  soon 
tabs  place.  Singulady  enough,  every  member  of  the  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Robert  himself*  declared  against  the  measure*  They 
assured  him,  notwithstanding  his  strong  recommendations  of  it^  that  fov 
his  own  sake  they  could  not  agree  to  it,  because  if  government  should 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  Soots  judge,  the  patriots  (as  the  opposition  was 
called,)  would  denounce  Sir  Robert  as  a  person  who  intended  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  by  raising  an  army  of  Highlanders  to  join  the  standing 
army  and  enslave  the  people  of  England.  The  plan  was,  therefore,  aban<* 
donec^  and  about  a  year  afier  its  rejection  Great  Britain  declared  war 
against  Spain.f 

Notwithstanding  the  convention*  the  differenees  between  Great  Bri«i 
tain  and  Spain  remained  unadjusted,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  before 
stated,  war  was  <^nly  declared  against  Spain.  The  opposition,  there^ 
fore,  returned  to  their  seats,  a  measure  which  they  justified  by  the  de* 
deration  of  war  against  Spain ;  every  assertion  against  the  encroach* 
nenta  of  Spain  contained  in  the  declaration  being*  as  they  alU|ged» 

•  ArefaiUld.  esri  of  Ilay.  Um  (rimd  of  Sir  Roboit  WalpoU.    Ho  ivoctoded  hit  bra* 
tlier,  ^ohn.  duke  of  Argyle,  fn  the  yev  174S- 
t  Home's  History  of  Uie  RebdUon  of  1746^  chap.  i. 
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almost  similar  in  expression  to  those  used  by  the  opposition  agaiast  thm 
convention* 

As  soon  as  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  reoeived  intelligenoe  of  tlie 
with  Spain,  he  despatched  Lord  Marischal  to  Madrid  to  indnee  the 
of  Spain  to  adopt  measures  for  his  restoration.  Bot  however  wiUii^  Spain 
might  be  to  assist  him,  he  was  desirons  that  no  attempt  shookl  be  maifo 
without  the  concurrence  of  France.*     About  the  same  time,  that  is,  in 
the  banning  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty,  some  of  tiM 
more  zealous  and  leading  Jacobites,  in  anticipation  of  a  war  widi  Frano^ 
held  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  aasociatioov 
by  which  they  engaged  themselves  to  take  arms  and  venture  their  Uvea 
and  fortunes  to  restore  the  family  of  Stuart,  provided  the  king  of  FWmoe 
would  send  over  a  body  of  troops  to  their  assistance*    By  a  singolsv 
coincidence,  this  association,  like  that  which  brought  over  King  William 
to  England,  consisted  of  seven  persons,  viz.  Lord  Lovat,  James  Dram* 
mond,  commonly  called  duke  of  Perth,  the  earl  of  Traquair,  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  Cameron  of  Lochid,  John  Stuart,  brother  to 
Lord  Traquair,  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  uncle  to  the  du  ke  of  Pertk-f 
The  conspirators  despatched  Drummond  of  Bochaldy,  or  Balhady,  (ne- 
phew to  Lochiel,)  to  Rome  with  the  bond  of  association,  and  a  list  of 
those  chieft  and  chieftains  who  were  considered  by  the  associates  to  be 
fiivourable  to  the  cause.    Drummond  was  instructed  to  deliver  these 
papers  into  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  and  to  entreat  him 
to  procure  assistance  from  France  in  furtherance  of  their  design.     Tim 
project  was  well  received  by  James,  who,  after  perusing  the  papers,  for> 
warded  them  immediately  by  the  same  messenger  to  Cardinal  Fleiny  at 
Paris,  with  a  request  that  the  court  of  France  would  grant  the  teqnired 
assistance.     But  the  cardinal,  with  that  caution  which  distinguished  him, 
would  come  under  no  engagement,  but  contented  himself  at  first  by  a 
general  assurance  of  conditional  support. 

The  negotiation  was,  however,  persevered  in,  but  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  which  happened  on  the  twentieth  of  October, 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty,  drew  off  the  cardinal's  attention  to  mat* 
ters  which  appeared  to  him  of  greater  importance.  The  emperor  was 
succeeded  in  his  hereditary  dominions  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  married  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  formerly  duke  of  Lor* 
raine.  Though  this  princess  succeeded  under  the  title  of  the  png- 
matic  sanction,  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  England,  France, 


*  Letttn  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Msriicfaa],  S7tli  Janaaiy ,  VHO,  the  Mfgl* 
nsl  ooplot  of  which  are  among  the  Stnart  Papers  In  his  Mig'esty'i  poaeewion.  AUading 
to  his  expectaUons  of  assistance  from  France,  the  ChoTalier,  in  a  letter  (of  whidi  a  copy  is 
also  in  the  same  collection,)  written  to  Blarischal  on  11th  January,  174(^  while  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  saysb "  1  am  betwixt  hopes  and  fears,  tho  I  think  there  li  nors 
room  for  the  first  than  the  last,  as  you  wiU  hare  peroeiTod  by  what  Lord  Sempil  (so  sa 
aetiTe  agent  of  James  was  called,)  has  I  suppose  writ  to  you.  I  condode  I  shall  some* 
time  next  month  see  clearer  into  these  great  afiklra." 

f  Trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  p.  SI. 
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PruRBia^  Rimia»  Holland,  and  the  whole  of  the  Germanic  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  elector-palatine,  and  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Sax- 
ony, a  poweHiil  confederacy  was  formed  against  her  by  almost  all  these 
powerB»  to  strip  her  of  her  dominions.    Maria  Theresa  at  first  looked  to 
France  ibr  support;  and,  in  expectation  of  receiving  it,  declined  a  proposal 
made  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  form  a  grand  confederacy  against 
the  house  of  Bourbon;*  bat  France,  regardless  of  her  engagements,  joined 
the  confederacy  with  the  view  of  crashing  the  honse  of  Austria.  The  king 
of  Prussia  modestly  demanded  from  Maria  Theresa,  the  whole  of  Sile- 
sia ;  and,  upon  being  refused,  entered  that  province  about  the  end  of 
December  at  the  head  of  an  army.     He  entered  Breslau,  the  capital,  and 
took  an  the  fortresses  except  Brieg  and  Neiss.    In  April,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  he  defeated  the  Anstrians  at  Molwitz,  and  thus  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  of  Silesia. 

Alarmed  at  the  formidable  confederacy  formed  against  her,  the  queen 
of  Hungaiy  applied  to  Great  Britain  for  succour;  but  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  evaded  the  demand,  and  recommended  an  immediate  peace 
with  Prussia.  The  parliament,  as  well  as  the  nation,  however,  had 
different  views ;  and  as  the  minbter  saif  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
lulfil  his  engagements  to  the  house  of  Austria,  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  support  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  The  commons  cheerfully  voted  a  sum  of  £300,000  to  enable 
George  the  Second  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  which  sum  was  remitted 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  contingent  of  twelve  thousand  Dan- 
ish and  Hessian  troops,  which  Great  Britain  had  engaged  to  furnish, 
was  got  in  readiness.  Meanwhile  the  court  of  Firance  concluded  an  of- 
fensive alliance  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  which  she  engaged  to 
send  forty  thousand  men  to  join  the  elector,  and  another  army  of  equal 
force  to  keep  the  elector  of  Hanover  and  the  United  Provinces  in  check.f 
A  treaty  was  entered  into  about  the  same  time  between  Pktissia  and 
France.  Thb  was  again  followed  by  a  treaty  to  a  similar  effect  between 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  which  Silesia  was 
guaranteed  to  Prussia ;  Upper  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  Brisgau,  and  Bohe- 
mia  to  Bavaria.  By  offering  Moravia  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  was 
induced  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  France.  By 
enriching  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  (the  three  rival  powers  which 
disputed  the  dominion  of  Germany  with  the  house  of  Austria,)  with  her 
spoils,  France  expected  to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  Austria,  and 
prevent  her  from  ever  again  asserting  the  dominion  of  the  empire. 
Spain  also  prepared  to  attack  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy,  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia  armed  for  the  same  purpose. 

To  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  in  &vour  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  a  French  army  under  Marshal  Maillebois,  marched  into 
Westphalia,  and  threatened  the  electorate.     George  the  Second,  with- 

•  Coz«*s  House  of  Austria.  t  Flupsan. 
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out  the  knowledge  of  his  miiiiotor»  me«ii^  piopo«0d  a  neutndily  for  1ms 
German  doimnioDs»  aad  a  treaty  vm  aeoordinfly  Mgped  by  tim  Frepcfa 
and  Hanoverian  ministera;  but  Lord  HarriogtQO>  the  Bjritiab  loiBi^taw 
refoaed  to  put  his  nara^  to  a  document  whickt  pariiameot,  he  was  awaraw 
would  not  have  aanctloned,*  While  Urn  army  under  Uacahal  MaiUeboia 
kept  Hanover  in  check»  another  French  araiy  joined  the  elector  of  Ba 
varia»  whom  the  French  eoiirt  bad  engaged  to  raase  to  the  imperial  d^ 
Qity*    The  elector  mareh^  tovarda  Vienna,  and  hia  cavalry  arrived 
within  a  few  milea  of  the  caintal ;  but  Fleury,  jaaioua  of  the  elector  ef 
Saxonyt  induced  the  elector,  by  meana  of  hia  agents,  to  draw  off  bis 
army  towards  Bohemias  lest  the  Saxons  should  make  themselves  maaten 
thereof.    Frederick  of  Prussia  had  indeed  strongly  urged  the  eieiv 
tor  to  advance*  and  observed  that  **  the  Romans  could  ba  eonqnerad 
nowhere  but  at  Rome ;"  but  the  elector,  more  di^>oaad  to  follow  tha 
advice  of  the  French  minister,  entered  Bohemia  and  laid  si^e  to 
Pragtie,-*-^  movement  which  preserved  the  capital  and  saved  the  boitae 
of  Austria  from  ruin. 

While  thus  threatsned  with  destruction  by  the  combined  attaeka  of 
Francci  Spain,  Prussia,  8axon;^»  Poland,  and  Bavaria,  Maria  Theresa 
displayed  a  firmness  of  soul  worthy  of  her  race  and  the  justice  of  her 
cause.  Refusing  to  purchase  peace  at  the  expense  of  any  portion  of  her 
hereditary  dominions,  she  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion of  her  Hungarian  subjects  against  the  perfidy  of  her  assailants.  She 
was  crowned  at  Presburg  in  the  month  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
fibrty^'one,  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  loyal  and  devoted  people ;  and,  in 
September  fi>llowing,  she  met  the  assembled  diet  in  the  same  place*  Her 
appearance  on  this  occasion  harmonised  with  the  object  in  view.  Clad 
in  deep  mourning,  the  crown  of  St  Stephen  on  her  head,  and  a  cime- 
ter  at  her  aide»  aha  entered  the  hall  and  ascoaded  the  tribune.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  and  every  heart  beat  with  emotions  of  loyalty 
and  respect*  Her  youth}-<x^^  beauty, — ^her  graceful  charms^ — the  di^* 
nlty  of  her  da portmeiit,--*4ier  unbending  integrity  in  defending  the  law- 
fiil  possessions  of  her  house,— *the  appeal  whidi,  as  the  heiress  of  a  long 
line  of  monarohs,  she  was  about  to  make  for  protection  against  her  ene- 
mie8,-««-all  tended  to  rouse  the  national  feeling  in  her  fiivour. 

AfUr  an  explanation  from  the  chancellor  of  the  cause  for  whkh  the 
diet  had  been  assembled,  Maria  Theresa  addressed  the  deputies  in  a  Latia 
speech  ;-p-«^*  The  afflicted  state  of  our  affairs  moves  us  to  inform  oar  fiJth- 
fttl  sulgects  of  Hungary  of  the  invasion  of  Austriat  and  the  peril  of  this 
kiagdom.    It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  of  the  remedy.     This  king- 

•  11m  Gkevaller  dtt  81  George,  in  a  Ifttar  to  the  dake  tC  Ormaod,  lii  KevamUr,  I74C 
thuf  aJludee  to  the  tresty  i-^**  It  wiU»  te  be  ^ure,  exasperate  aU  our  countrymen  pniicli 
against  the  elector,  and  may  have,  I  think,  in  general,  rery  good  consequenoe*  for  my 
interest  By  It  the  Cardinal,  (  Fleury,)  becomes  master  of  aiRUra  in  Oermeny,  and  when 
he  has  settled  matters  there,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  he  will  turn  his  thougfals 
seriously  to  what  relates  to  my  interest  '-^Stuart  Paper», 
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donir^-oiir  penoti,*«MNur  chtldreii  are  at  ftake.  Abandoned  by  nil,  wa 
kave  BO  rewnarce  but  the  fidelity  of  the  states  of  Hangary,  and  the  an* 
cieot  yalotir  of  the  Hungarian  people.  We  exhort  the  states  and  orders 
to  consult  on  the  imminent  danger  of  our  person,  our  childien^  our 
drown,  and  kingdom  i  and  to  give  instant  effect  to  their  rosolves.  For 
our  partSi  every  order  and  class  in  the  ktBgdom  may  be  assured  that  the 
pristine  happiness  of  the  country,  and  glory  of  the  Hungarian  namev 
shall  be  the  object  of  our  devest  care  and  affection/'  No  sooner  had 
the  queen  finished  her  speech,  than  the  deputies,  with  qMntaneous  ae« 
cord,  drew  their  swords  almost  from  the  scabbard,  and  driving  them 
back  to  the  hilt»  ezckimed,  *'  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro»  Maria  Ther^ 
esa  r'«^We  will  die  for  our  ktngf  Maria  Tiieresa  I  The  queen,  unable 
to  repress  her  emotions,  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and  gratitudes  The 
slates  instantly  voted  large  supplies  of  money  and  troops^  and  in  a  few 
weeks  a  large  army  was  collected  and  formed* 

In  the  month  of  November  the  duke  of  Lorraine  entered  Bohemia  ki 
the  bead  of  sixty  thousand  men,  to  relieve  Prague ;  but  it  surrendered 
to  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops  before  he  could  reach  it«  He  there* 
upon  divided  his  troops  into  three  divisions ;  the  command  of  one  wae 
given  to  Khevenhuller,  the  ablest  of  the  Austrian  eommanders.  To 
keep  up  his  communication  with  his  own  country,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
bad  posted  twenty  thousand  men  in  different  places.  These  posts  were 
attacked  separately,  and  with  the  most  eompiete  success,  by  Khevenhul- 
ler, who  entered  Bavaiia  in  the  month  of  December,  preceded  by  huge 
bodies  of  irregular  cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  Croats^  Ftodours^ 
and  Tolfaches,  who  carried  havock  wherever  they  went. 

While  the  flames  of  war  were  thus  ^reading  over  Europe^  the  sito- 
atlon  of  the  BriUsh  ministry  was  every  day  becoming  more  critical  from 
the  clamours  of  the  tones  and  the  discontented  whigs.  Walpole  had 
triumphed  in  both  bouses  on  motions  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  di»« 
miss  him  irom  his  presence  and  councils;  but  bis  triumph  was  short,  and 
the  approach  of  au  election  redoubled  the  efiorts  of  his  enemies.  Though 
the  Jacobites  required  no  incentive  to  induce  them  to  assist  in  displaeing 
a  minister  who  had  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
fiunlly ;  yet  to  make  perfectly  sore  of  their  akl.  Lord  Chesterfield  went 
to  France,  and  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Onnond^  ti^btaised,  it  is  eaid^ 
a  circular  letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  his  friends,  urging 
them  to  do  evety  thing  in  their  power  to  ruin  Walpole^*  To  encour- 
age the  popular  clamour  agahist  the  minister,  reports,  the  most  absurd 
and  incredible  respecting  him,  were  circulated  among  the  people  and 

•  Colonel  OBrysti,  who  acted  seteral  yean  n  the  Ch0t^«K«t  ekar^  ^aaffiOm  «k 
Parte,  had  been  made  to  beliete  that  Walpole  was  flirwifabiy  fndined  to  Jamee*e  reseofb 
atlon ;  but  the  CfaevaHer  ieem^  to  have  had  some  doaMs  On  the  sabjeet*  In  a  letter  ts 
0*Bryan  of  ISth  Januaiy,  1740,  he  says,  <*  8i  Walpole  a  teHtaUement  mes  interels  en 
reu,  fl  saura  blen  s')iddraafi«r  a  titoy,  |»ar  dee  tuyes  plot  direetes  et  plm  autheaUtttes."— 
Stuart  Itapen, 


I 
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believed ;  and  while  the  general  dLscontent  was  at  its  height,  die 
tions  commenced.  The  contests  between  thetwo  parties  were  exi 
violent ;  but  the  country  party,  backed  by  the  adlvepsnts  of  the  piiiiea 
of  Wales,  who  had  Ibraied  a  pasty 'agttnst  the  asinistttf^  |»evafled»  &> 
powerful  was  the  infloenee  of  the  duke  of  Argyle»  who  Jiad  iateiy  jaioed 
the  opposition,  that  out  of  the  forty-five  members  retoined  fbr 
the  friends  of  the  ministiy  conld  not  secure  above  six.  ■  The  new 
liament  met  on  the  fourth  of  December,  seventeen  hnndted  and  foity^ 
one ;  and  Walpole,  bo  longer  able  to  contend  with  the  forces  arrayed 
against  him,  retired  from  office  within  a  few  weeks  tiiereafter. 

Encouraged  by  appearances,  and  imagining  that  some  of  tho  old  dii- 
oontentad  whigs  who  deprecated  the  system  irhloh  had  been  piinaed 
since  the  aoccssioD  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  malntainiag  the  teeigB 
domiinoas  of  th^  sovereign  at  the  expense,  as  they  thought,  of  tha 
honour  and  interests  of  the  nation ;  Drummond  of  Bochaldy  piopdoad 
to  the  chevalier  to  visit  Bnghmd,  and  makeovertores  in  his  name  taiiie 
**  old  whigs.''*  This  plan  was  highly  approved  of  by  James,  who  wrote 
him  a  letter  in  his  own  hand,  which  was  intended  to  be  exhdnted  to  aach 
persons  as  might  tfeem  inclined  to  &vour  his  restoratson*  Thia  VMer  was 
inclosed  in  a  private  letter  containing  instraetionsf  ibr  the  tegulatiaii  of 
his  conduct  in  the  proposed  negotiation,  which,  it  was  intended  ahoohl 
be  kept  an  entire  secret  from  the  Jacobites,  both  la.Bagiaiid  and 
Scotland.  Erskine  of  Grange^  who  enjoyed  the  cetifidsiioe  of  aooMi  of 
the  discontented  whigs,  and  who  privately  fi^voured- the  designa  of  tha 
exiled  &mily,  was  pitched  upon  as  a  fit  person  to  aiake  advances.  Jfc>  .Iha 
old  whigs.:|: 

In  pursuance  of  his  instmctiona»  Dramawnd  departed  Ibr  Fnglaad 
about  the  beginnuig  of  the  year  seventeen  haadred  and  fortyHhao».hat 
it  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time  he  entered  apon  the  su^feclirfhis 
muMion*  He  came  privately  .to  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  EehnMUiyh 
same  year,  and  there  met  some  of  the.  persons  who  had  eatered  into 
the  assoiuatioDf  and  several  others,  who,  ia  ooojanctioa  with  tjbe  orjgiiaal 
QeBspiratoies,  had  foroiied  themselves  into  a  society,  dencttHnatsd  by 
them  <^  the  Concert  of  Gentleiaea  for  managing  the  Jdi^'e  affiim  b^  Soel*> 
land.".  To  thesei  among  whom  was  Murray  of  Broughton^  Dronmond 
r^f^res^nted  that,  oa  his  retafa  from  Roaie^  he  had  been  ^tremajywdt 


'^Thli  MheoM  *MM  first  bnweked  -bj  DraiaoMnd  to  86m]riiaMitiMrBflltvsi 
ths  ChsYalier,  wd  communicated  by  him  to  Jamei^  mho  dgnified  bh  ^ij^gnb^Han.  U 
it  In  a  letter  to  Sempil»  dated  Nov.  22, 1741.  **  1  approve  very  much  in  general  of  bw 
making  application  to  the  old  whigs,  and  take  It  as  a  new  and  great  mark  of  BaUialdy*! 
ssaL  The  dlRMT  he  makes  of  being  fnatrumoiital  fa  that  measm^  I  parnsad  wifli  miIn' 
dotioiu  What  you  write  on  the  subject,  I  shall  oonsidar  seriously  on  it  Mwizt  (his  Slid 
next  week ;  I  shall  by  next  post  send  you  a  packet  fbr  Balhaldy,  with  all.  that  may  ap« 
pear  proper  and  necessary  from  me  on  that  particular.**— Aaoii  Faperu 

t  Vide  Appendix,  Nos.  X.  and  XI. 
t  Xhere  ls,amot]|g  the  {Jtuart  papers,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Chsfaliar  de  St  OtVfi 
to  Mr  JBlrshine^  la  March,  1740,  thanking  him  for  the  seal  he  had  shown  In  his 
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received  by  Cardinal  Fleary,  to  wlioai  he  bad  delivered  the  papers  which 
he  had  carried  Itoid  Edinburgh, — that  the  cardinal  expreMed  great 
salisfiuslion  with  the  contents  of  these  pi^^ers,  had  the  pretender's  interest 
so  moch  at  heart,  and  was  so  sanguine  of  his  soocess,  that  provided  he 
had  snfficient  assurances  from  the  friends  of  the  exiled  family  an  Eng* 
land,  that  they  would  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stoarts,  he  would 
send  over  an  army  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  number 
required ;  a  division  of  which,  consisting  of  fiiieen  hundred  meo^  was  to  be 
landed  on  the  east  coaet  of  Scotland,  at  or  near  Inverness ;  another  of  a 
similar  amount  in  the  west  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  main  body, 
which  was  to  consist  of  ten  or  twelve  thoueand  meo»  was  to  be  hmdcd  as 
near  London  as  possible.  He  added,  that,  provided  assbtance  could  be 
obtained  in  En^^and,  the  projected  invaaion  might  be  put  in  execntmi 
the  following  antomn.  Before  leaving  Edinburgh  Drummond  had  an 
interview  with  Cameron  of  Loobiel,  who  came  to  town  at  his  desire,  and 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  result  of  his  mission  to  Rome  and  Paris..* 

After  a  short  stay  at  Edinburgh,  Drummond  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  aeemrding  to  his  own  account,  as  communicated  in  letters  to  Lord 
Traquair  and  Lochiel,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  eardinalt  to  whom  he 
represented  matteiv  in  such  a  fovouraUe  light  that  he  promised  to  carfy 
his  design  of  invasion  into  eflbot  in  a  very  short  time.  The  French 
minister,  however,  though  he  really  seems  to  have  seriously  coniem|rfat* 
ed  such  a  step^  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  come  to  an  open  rapture 
with  England ;  and  to  poctpooe  the  enterprise,  be  proposed  to  Drum- 
mond that  an  application  should  be  made  to  Sweden  for  a  body  of 
troops  to  invade  Scotland,  and  that  a  person  from  Scotland^  along  with 
another  person  from  France  whom  the  cardinal  would  appoint,  should 
be  sent  thUher  to  urge  the  application  at  the  Swedish  court.  The 
cardinal  gave  as  his  reason  for  thus  deviating  from  his  original  plan* 
that  the  Swedes  being  protestants,  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  than  French  or  Irish  troops*  In  aooordance  with 
tlus  proposal,  Lord  Traquair  suggested  that  Murray  of  Bronghton 
should  be  sent  to  Sweden  on  the  proposed  mission,  but  he  dedin^f 

From  the  tarn  which  the  affiur  of  the  invasion  had  bow  taken,  and 
the  time  when  it  was  expected  to  take  place  being  allowed  to  dapse 
without  any  preparations  on  the  part  of  Franca,  4  suspicion  began  to  be 
entertained  1^  the  membets  of  the  Conocrty  that  the  cardinal  nevnr  bad 
any  intention  to  invade  Scotland,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  scheme  of 
Drummond's  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  party  in  Scotland,  and  to  make 
himself  pate  for  oseAit  in  the  eyes  of  his  employers.  To  ascertaiti  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  Murray  of  Broughton,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Traquair^  Was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  Januaty,  s«venteeA  hun- 
dred and  forty-three.  He  took  London  on  bis  way,  bat  before  h^  reach- 
ed the  capital,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Floury.     After  st^- 

•  Lord  Loral's  Trial*  fi.  75.        f  IbNL  p.  7i^ 
II.  8  F 
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inga short  tim«,  in  Loadooy  Mttfray  «r«iit piiTately  to  Fuisy 
met  DroMinond  aadiSieiiitiilt  <who»  iBMiaged  tfid  dikemlMi^ 
FVwMe.  •  Tlie|F  atatal  to  Jiiii^i  -  that  w«li  probwbHityf  ih&  schadie  oi  u 
•ion  would  bMF€  bevn  o«hiediaftD:ofiBkct^<luuliiio4'theiaiaiy  of:Manhai 
MaiUobte  bedn  «onlioirardB  Hasio^rer  initeAd  «of^-tlie>doast  of  ffandoM^ 
as  ttt  first  mtoMied  p  and  that  fimn  the  interetttMtoi-^y  the  tsafdiaal  in 
the  affiurs  of  the  Staarts,  he  had  put  ail  the  papers  relating  totfacm  iato 
the  handa  of  Moosieir  Ataelol^  tbo  sooneorjrtforlbreigii'aflUfs.^' 

At  am  andtence  wladi-  M«rray  aftsnrftMis  (faadiwirti  .Monsieur  Aini^ot 
at  Versafltes^  Ite  foi«i||pft'SMt^ary'lold  hita  tlUity^on'lM^BiidO!  a»> 
quaintedby  Setnpil  withthe'iiatMM'Of  Miii«ayVjbiMfiy»bolbttil^^ 
tho  king  of  Fraooo  of  it,  and  thaft  Us  migesty  %ad  bntiiorised  faim  Co 
aasura  Mp  Morray  that  ho  had  tho  kitef«*tof  the  Stdartlkmify  a»uwch 
at  heart  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  hitd  slgn^  tho  memorial  of  as- 
sociation, and  that  as  etoon  as  he  had  ah  oppoi^ublty  he  Voiddpnc  fho 
schomo  iiito  eiecutiOn.f    •  ' '  '    - 

Shortly  after  thto  hitervioir,  'Murray  Mt  nrb  (br  Condon,  aceom- 
pairied  hy  DiMtmnOttd,  who  ^aflio  over  to  obtaitfi  Ae  assnrances  reqafr- 
ed  by  the  Frenoh  Icoort  from  the  English  Torieif  ahd  JaobMtlsa.  -  Alter 
remainikig'a'fsw  days  In  Loi&don,  Mnrray  return^- td  Bdlttbnrgh,  to 
repbrt.  to  'his  fHends  the  result  of  his  mi^On:  Bnttniiiond'  slio^t  at 
London;  whfcr^  M  miet  Mt'  Erirtitf e  of  Grange;^  but'ieJth<ito^li  o^^^Mtires 
were  then,  ft  is  beli^ed,  niade't^  Lord'Barryihore,  Sir^lohn  Hyode 
Cotton,  and  Sir  W4tlh)  Williattis  Wyhne,  they  d^k^^UtO'  giVe  ^tfy 
assurance  or  promise  of  support  in  'writing;  'By  deerii^e  of  Dtuihmoiid, 
Lord  Traquair  met  him  In  London  shortly  afkei*  his  tnWti  to  assist  ioiii 
in  his  negoHaUons.§  "  ''        i  -     • 

At  first 'vfiew  it  may  appear  singular,  knd'the  cif*cuittsl&ilce  mu^  con- 
vey a  very  sorry  id^  of  "the  councils  of  tho'  Chfevaliei^'  de  St  G^drge, 
that  a  person  Of  so  little  treight  and  tnfiubnce  kd'Drominond/ Who  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  finglish  lories  ind  Jadobites,  should  hhvo  bben 
sent  on  such  an  important  mission ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
of  the  leading  Jacobites  were  proscribed  and  in  exi]je»  and  that  those  at 
home  were  -strictly  watched  by  the  government,'  and  were  tlMrefon 
afraid  to  commit  tiiemselves  by  any  dvon  act,  ft  cahoot  excite  siA^rise 
that  the  Chevalier  availed  himjself  of  the. services  of  one  whom  he  oon- 

sidtred  <<an  honest  and  aeiisible  man.'-  g     I>ramaMHid  wm»  howwet^ 

».  *  •  ■■  .     . 

•  Lord  Levsi'l  Trial,  p.  78.         f  IWd. 

I  The  Chevalier  lOliidei  fo  this  meMng  In  a  letter  to  Sempi],  gtfa  April,  174B;  and 
In  another  of  Mlh  May  ftiUowliig;  he  lUttttionB  a  long  paper  ifUch  Mr  £nldne  had 
ient  him  on  Uie  state  of  aiBdra.— SKiuire  Popen, 

\  Letter  flpom  the  Chevalier  to  SempH,  84th  Maf,  174&— Aitartf  Afar^ 

I  Letter  to  Sempfl,  16th  Mardi,  1740.— -SlTiiare  Po^ien.  Brummond  was  not  the  oaly 
person  employed  by  the  Chevalier  ahoat  thh  time  to  Ylsit  hie  fSriende  In  ^ngtahd  '  A 
Colonel  Bret,  and  aflerwards'a  Colonel  Cecil,  with  both  of  'whom  Jamee  oorrMponded^ 
made  fluent  Jbameye  to  England.  The  dutchen  of  Bneklngham  made  many  onioU* 
elted  tripe  to  Paris  to  hasten  Cardinal  Fleury's  motions,  but  James  was  by  no  medbs 
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considefed,  eve*  by  lus  original  employeti,  as  aa  uAflt  pereoD  for  eze* 
otttioglSie  tntaC  repMed  hi  him>  and  Lovd  John  Bitiiiimond»o«e  of  the 
a«veB  who  had  signed  the  aiaooiaCiaiV  was  qnke  indigaant  when*  he  feviid 
him  eilgagcd^  in'  tbei  nuaiion^to  ^Bngland.^  •;  •Norirae  Sempily' another 
agent,  between  whom  and  Drammond  a  dose^intimaey-enbaiBtedy  more 
acceptable  to  the  Scottish 'Jaoobites>  some  *of  whom  he  cdfended  by  hi* 
IbrwandBesSif  i     .     ♦  ,    .    .^ 

During  theteadser  pari  ef  the  yeav  seventeeahuadredradd  fiir^4hi)ee, 
the  Faench  ministry  were  too  jnaeh  oeoupied  mkk  the  watiin  Germeny^to 
pajr  much  attttn^on  to  the  affaira  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  .towards  lihe  ^4se. 
of  that  year  they  began  to  meditate  upoa^m  jlivc^ien  of  Gteat  Britain^ 
The  parliament  met  in  the  beginpis^  of  DecembQry-  wliea  a  motion  wait 
ixiade  in  the  faonsa  of  peem  by  the  earl  of  Saadwieht^  for  an  address. to 
the  crown  to  discontinue  the  Hanoverian  trpc^  in  British  pay^iaorder 
to  remove  the  natio^ial  discontent,  which  was  repcesented  to  be  so  vto 
lent,  that  nothing  but  their  dismission  could  appease  it*  The  motion  was 
negatived,  but  renewed  in  another  shape  on  the  army  estimatea  being 
brought  forward,  when  it  shared  the  same  &te*  The.  attention  of  the 
French  ministry  being  drawn  to  these  and  similar  disiQussions,«nd  to  the 
general  dissatisiaction  wbicb  seemed  to  pervade  the  people  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  by. the  agents  and  partizans  of  the. exiled  fiinuly,  baclced  by  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Tencin,  entered  upon  the  pn^ct  .of  .an.  invasion 
in  good  eamesL  The  cardinal,  who  now  had  great  jlofluf  nee  in  the  conor 
oils  of  Franoe,  had»  while  a  resident  at  Borneo  been  pigrtienlarly  noticed 
by.  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  raised, 
to  the  cardinalate»  and  be  was  moved  as  much  from  gratitude  to  his  pa- 
tron as  from  ambition  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Stoart8;§< 
The  court  of  Versailles,  indeed,  required  titt)e  inducement  to  engage-  in 
an  enterpi ise  which,  whether  it  succeeded  or  not,  would  at  all  events 
operate  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  France  in  her  contest  with  the-houMf 
of  Austria,,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  support  ^  but  it  ifi  net 


sllti:^fliBd  with  faer  offidousneas.  In  wrfthi^  to  her  on  SOth  July,  1741,  he  cautions 
her  as  UAormi'"-^  I  auist  MilMuly  ricommeDd  to  yoa  not  to  Imyortancf  ths  old  f(eiiU^ 
qian  too  much.  When  yon  have  given  him  what  lights  and  InformatiAii  have  come 
to  your  knowledge,  all  the  good  is  done,  for  in  tiM  present  situation  one  would  think  he 
should  want  no  spur  to  befiriend  us,  and  in  all  events  he  will  go  on  in  Ms  own  way,  while' 
imoAng  hSm  ou  serve  t^t  nadibig  but  to  asale  Un  psetlsh  and  out  of  huttour.**  The* 
dntchesi  must  have  been  posseased  of  some  important  papers^  as  James,  in  a  letter  to 
Sempil,  (Sd  May,  1743,)  written  shortly  after  ber  death,  exprttses  his  concern  lest  her 
papers  ehould  iaU  Into  the  hande  of  the  government-^ ^Mar*  Afpsm,  • . 

«  Lettei:  ftum  Lord  John  to  Seeielary  JSdgas  among  the  Stim't  Fnpawi  •  AppeiMUx« 

No.  XV,  ...  .-.  •    -   . 

f  Letter  from  JLord  Marfsehal  te  Leid  John  Drummend.    Appendix,  Me.  KVIL 

t  Lady  Sandwich  waa  a  jealous  Jaflobite,  and  dedared,  in  a  tetter  to  the  Chevalier  de 

$t  George,  that  she  would  not  live  in  England  tdl  be  was  restored.    Vide  her  letter  and 

the  Cheralier's  ans^rer,  Appendix,  Nos.  XVIIL  and  XIX. 

.    S  The  cardinal  dined  with  James  every  Wednesday.    Letter  from  the  CheTalier  la 
x  lioid  InTemeas,'*  l^h  January,  1740 Stnart  Paytrg. 
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improbable  that  they  at  this  time  eODtemplftted  a  more  «erioii»  aUcmpt. 
In  intimatiog)  however,  hia  resolatiOB  to  uncidrteke  the  expedidotty  liie 
king  of  France  notified  to  %h^  Cb^vaiier  de  St  George  that  it  mm  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret,  tnd  that  neither  the  doke  of  Ormond  mx  L«ord 
MaHschal  should  be  let  Into  the  secret' till  the  enterprise  was  rean^  to 
be  put  into  execntion.* 

The  command  of  the  troops  designed  for  this  expeditibn,  Amonntiiii^  to 
fifteen  thoiUMind  men,  wai  given  to  Marshal  Sax^  an  able  ciwunandery  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  several  eampaigns ;  and  the  naval  part»  eon- 
sisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  transports,  eollected  at  Don- 
kirk^  Calais^  and  Boniogne,  was  intrusted  to  Monsieiirde  Roqnefimfllc, 
an  oi&oer  of  eonsideraUe  experience  and  capacity.  This  fiiroe  was 
destined  ftnr  the  ceast  <^  Kent,  hnd  a  smaller  Ibree  was  to  be  landed  in 
Scotland  under  the  command  of  Lord  MiarischaLf 

While  the  prepamtions  ibr  the  expedition  were  going  on,  Caidinal 
Tencin  kept  np  an  active  eorrenpondence  with  the  Chevalitfr  de  6t 
George.  As  James  (Mt  rather  di^elined  to  accompany  the  expe<liti6ii 
hims^,  he  proposed  that  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  a  youth  of  great  pro* 
4niie,  then  in  bis  twenty>third  yeiir,  should  go  rn  his  stead ;  bnt  as  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  prince  wy>ald  arrive  in  time  ta  join  the  «xpe- 
diti(Mi,  the  Chevnlier  sent  an  express  to  the  duke  of  Onnond  reqneatiag 
bim  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  to  act  as  regent,  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  of  regency  formerly  granted  him,  until  the  prince  should  ar- 
rive. On  arriving  in  England,  the  duke  was  directed  to  advise  "with  the 
pritfcipal  friends  of  th»  family,  among  whom  he  particularly  enumerated 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  earls  of  Barry  move,  Westmoreland,  and  Or* 
rery*  Lord  Cobham*  and  Sirtf  Watkin  Willians  Wynnev  John  Hynde 
Gotten,  and  Robert  Abdy.|  Having  lobtained  the  consent  of  the 
French  coort  to  this  armngement,  the  cavdinal,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  prepnrations  for  the  expeditiott,  despstohed  a  messenger  to  Roaeto 
request  the  attendance  »f  the  young  prince  at  Pteris.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  January  seventeen  hundred  and  fotty-fonr, 
Prince  Charles,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Heniy  and  two  or  three 
attendants,  left  Rome  before  break  of  day,  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
fkr  when  they  parted,  the  prince  on  his  route  to  France  and  the  duke 
to  Cisterna.§  Tlie  former  was  disguised  as  a  Spanish  courier,  and  took 
only,  one  servant  along  with  him  on  his  journey..  To  account  for  the 
departure  of  the  two  brothers,  it  was  given  out  at  Rome  that  they  had 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  XX 1 11.  f  IbW. 

I  8ie  Appendix,  No.  XX.    Lord  Miuriedia],  tn  s  letter  to  the  ChevaJierde  St  Geof]gc^ 
^6th  September,  1744,  insinuates,  that  there  existed  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Freudh  mi- 
mstrf,  df  of  the  CfaetaKer'a  agents  at  Parlf,  to  exclude  both  the  duhe  of  Ormond  aiid 
himself  from  any  share  in  the  expedition.    Seo  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV. 

S  "  My  cfafldreii,'*  saTs  James  in  a  letter  to  Sempil,  iHh  January,  1740,  **  purled  both 
this  morning  from  hence  before  day,  tht  duke  for  Cbtema  and  the  prince  for  his  long 
journey.  VTe  have  been  at  to  mudi  pains  and  oontrlrance  to  cover  It,  that  I  hope  ths 
tecret  will  be  kept  for  iome  days,  perhaps  for  screml. **.—c9hrarf  Paptrt, 
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gone  to  a  bo«r  huat»  ««d  so  w«ll  was  tho  lecrel  of  the  prince's  real  des- 
tination kept»  that  oearij  a  fovtnight  elapsed  before  it  was  disoovered.* 

ProTided  with  psssports  fivwhed  by  Cardinal  AquaTiva,  the  priace 
traTelled  through  Tuseaiy  and  anivsd  at  Geaoa.^  From  Genoa  he  pro- 
ceeded U>  SaTona»  where  he  embarked  to  a  felttocav.aad  passing  by 
Monaoo  arrived  at  Antibes.  From  the  latter  place  he  proceeded  to 
F!Bris»  where  he  met  Marshal  Sasw  and  other  offioera  belonging  to  the 
expedition)  and  after  a  prtntto  andintiee  of  the  French  kingy  he  set  out 
incognito  for  the  coart  of  Picardy.  The  route  by  Genoa  and  Antibes 
was  selected  as  the  safest)  and^  from  the  season  of  the  yearv  the  most 
expeditious ;  but  so  unfavourable  was  the  weathiery  that  the  prince  ha< 
to  stop  somedays  at  different  plaoeSy.and  when  he  reached  Aolibes  he 
was  recognised,  and  information  of  his  arrival  tbera  and  of  his  departure 
for  Paris  was  sent  to  the  Briljsh  goveniinent  by  persons  in  its  interest. 
Hitherto  the  British  ministry  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  sispicion 
that  the  armaments  at  Brest>  Bouiogoe^  anil  other  French  ports,  were 
destined  for  the  shores  of  Britain*  but  the  appeaiunce  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  in  France  opened  their  eyes  to  the  dan* 
gers  which  now  mcmaced  them*  At  this  time  the  military  force  in  Bng* 
lano  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men«  so  that  if  the  threatened  invasion 
had  taken  plaoe,  a  revoiution  would  very  probably  have  foUowed.f 

Taken  thus  by  surprise^  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  the  organ  of  the 
.British  ministry,  directed  Mr  Thomson,  the  English  resident  at  the 
coortof  France,  by  a  letter  dated  the  third  day  of  February,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-four,  to  make  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  minis- 
try for  having  violated  the  treaties  by  which  the  family  of  Stuart  was 
excladed  from  the  territories  of  France,  and  to  require  that  the  prince 
should  be  obb'ged  forthwith  to  quit  that  kingdom.  No  direct  answer  was 
gtiFento  this  remonstiance  and  requisition,  nor  would  his  most  christian 
nu^jesty  eocplain  what  his  intentions  were  until  the  king  of  England  should 
give  satisfaction  raspecting  the  repeated  compUints  which  had  been 
made  to  him  touching  the  infraction  of  those  very  treaties  which  had 
been  so  often  violated  by  his  orders. 

*  AUudinf  to  Ui6  diacoTtrjr,  JaniM  n^s,  ^letter  lo  Sempll,  S8d  Januarf,  1740,)  Uial  h 
inad«  **  u  great  noise,  ag  you  may  boUtre,  here,**  rix.  at  Rome.— iStea>«  Paper; 

t  About  this  time,  if  we  may  bellere  the  accoimta  of  the  Stuart  party,  the  spirit  of  J»- 
^WiIbSi  mv  vMflly  diflosed  In  Scotland.  •<  The  Yielenlest  whigB,'*  tayi  Mr  John  Stuart 
(■  a  latter  to  Secretary  Edgar  lh>m  BeologMe,  in  February,  1741  *'  are  beoometfce  moet 
sealoui  Jaoobiiee.  My  friend  ■a}'B  that  the  lait  night  of  the  year  with  na  (that  li  to  say, 
the  prince's  birth-uight,)  was  celebrated  there  (in  Scotland)  as  publicly  as  we  could  do  it 
here, — that  he  was  himself  in  a  numerous  company  of  people  of  fnahion,  amongst  whom 
were  several  offcers  of  the  amy,— that  the  health  of  the  day,  the  merry  meeting,  and  a 
whole  train  of  such,  were  drunk  publicly.— that  about  the  third  hour,  wbea  the  third 
bottle  had  banished  all  reserve,  servanta  were  tuned  out  and  (he  doors  Jockt,  one  of  the 
company  made  a  speech,  and  tilled  a  bumper  to  the  restoration^  and  damnation  to  every 
one  that  would  not  help :  the  wbeie  stood  to  their  fset,  drunk  the  <some  words  are  here 
torn  away  in  the  original,)  and  their  hands  to  their  swords :  the  officers  palled  the  ooek- 
ades  out  of  their  hats,  trampled  them  under  feet,  and  then  tossed  them  into  the  fire  :  then 
called  for  music  and  serenaded  the  ladies  with  lo^al  tunes,  songs,"  ku^Stmart  Papert, 
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Iileanvhile»  the  French  fleet*  oonsistiBg  of  flftceii  ships  of  the  line  waad 
five  frigates^  voder  M«  de  AoqiiefeniUe^  sailed  liroiii  BresI,  'audi   for 
sevei:al  days  displajied  itaelfJn  tbeoohaimeL'   Knowiog  the  object*  Ibr 
whioh  these-ship^  had  (Mi(t  to  seay'thet^gorenimentaias^gTeally^alarmedi 
and  not  without  cause ;  for,  besides  the  pauci^ef. troops  in  the  IsiaBct 
they  had  only  six  ships  of-the  lias  at  teme  ready  #Mr«sea,'tht^  gMd^  fl^cC 
being  then  in  tbe^  MeditemaiMb    TheBdhdty.aBdprepamtioasiof  fiie 
goyemmciijt  coiaresponded  isithr^ther  niagwtode  of  ihi>#ai^^  with  whieli 
it  was  threatened.  OideoB  were  instantly  sent  to  4t  out  end  men  ail  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  diffiMrant  porta  of  the  ebanneft.  >  ThMooHers  n^ere 
so  promptly  obqye^  that  in  «  fewidsgra  asi  BogUsb  fldetof  Ifhree  elHfn 
of  UK>  guns^  fcuv  of  OO^sbi  of  76,  and  six  of  60,*  was  ooltemed  •  a*  Spit- 
head  under  the  aommand  of  Bir  Joba  NoiyiSi*    Seitei^d  regimeHls  were 
immediately  marohtdto  the  southern  eoast  of  Btig^and;  aU  governors 
and  eommandets  wece  ordensd  to  repair  forthwith  to  tbeir  respective 
posts;  the  forts  at  the  meisth  of  iiie  Thames  and  Medway  were  pttt  m  n 
postova  of  defenee;  and  ttee.militia  of  Kent  wer«  direoted  to  asserabie  to 
defend  the  eoaat^  ease  of  e»  intasion^    On  th^  fifte^tli  day  of  Pehrn- 
«ry»  the  arrival  of  Prinee  Gharies  in  Franoe,  the  fir^parattons  aiong^tbe 
Fr^oh  ooast»  and  the  appaaranoe  of  the -Breni^  Seel  in  tiie  Bnglish 
channdt  were  announced  to  parliament  in  a-nsessaga  torn  the  king. 
Both  houses  joined  ia  an  addressi  in  whioh  ^itydeolaoned^  their  ind^ 
nation  at  the  design  fonped  in  &vo«r  of  ^^a  popish  pietender/*  and 
assured  his  mfyosiy  th^y  would  take  measures  to  testratn  so  des* 
peralie  and  inaol^t  an  attempt*    The  eity  of  London,  thta  nnivowities  of 
OY^Krdand  Cambrtdg^eif  the  principal  to«rna>in  QitsatBH^ia^  idmoat 
all  the  ooarporatlons  and  comnmnitiea  of  theimgdon»,  the  «l^iigy  oflhe 
establishment,  die  dissentbig  minktcr%attd  the  qnobers^^'or' Sc^sii^y  4fF 
Freads,  presented  simifair  addresses,     A  demami  was  miide  -fitna  die 
States-geneiel  of  the  six  thousand  auxilnries  whlcb  by  tveidy  they  had 
engaged  to  furnish  on  sudi  oooasions;  andslile  Ibroe  waii  4ii£tne<KBf^~ 
granted.    Foi^etfal  i>f  the  wrongs  whi<^  'bo  Mtd  suffered  cat  the  hands 
of  the  government,  the  earl  of  JStair  tendered  his  services,  aftd  W89  r^ 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  fi»i<ees  in  Gteat  Britain.     SE^v^rtif ' 
noUemen  of  the  fittt  rank  &lkiwed  bis  example,' asnoog  whom  was'the 
duke  of  Montague,  wfco  vto  permitted  to  raise' a  regiment  of  hbiM 
Orders  were  sent  to  brmg  over  the  six  thousatid  British  troops  ft^biA ' 
Flanders ;  and  both  houses  of  pariioasent,  in  a  seeond  address^  exhorted' 
the  kiisg  to  aiigment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  in  such  maimed  'a^  h^^ 
should  think  neeesnry  at  this  dangerous  juncture  of  aA^rs.     The  Ba^* 
beas  coirpus  act  was  suspended  for  six  months ;  severe!  suspected  p^' 


»-•« 


)  t 


•  Msm^n  «f  Europe  vol.  lit  p*  197.  '  t  **? 

f  The  Chevalier  de  St  George  drew  up  an  address  to  both  aniversitlef*  U  tan.iha 
same  date  (S3d  December,  1748,)  as  the  two  dedarationi  published  in  174&  Thil  addrett 
was  not  published.  Vide  a  copy  from  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  his  Mi^feity,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XXJL 
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■oos  were  Uken  into  cttst^dj;  the  usaid'  prodamaltioii'  wee  faeoed  for 
putting  tlie  laws  id  execotioD  egeinst  tbe  nniortHDate  -eatfkoHoft^ettd  non- 
jarorsy  who  were  Ofdered  to  eetireien  milet  i)[i»m  London  t  aiid  «very 
other,  pieeetttiooy  deemed  neeewaty  for  the  preservatfon  of  the  public 
trao^uillityf-wae  adeplcdfc*    •>      .  * 

Meanwhile  theprqmiatiDDa  te  invasion  w«re  proceedidg  rapidly  at 
Boulogne  and.  Dankirk>  onderthe  eye  #f  Prince?  Ghariee.  Roquei^uilie 
bad  in  Jiia exeiuriioii  in  theiofaanwlcoflie  in  eight  of  Spfthead^  anrd/  as 
ho  could  perccare  no-  ehipet  there*  he  •  imagined  tlMit  the  Baglisfa  isfafps  had 
retired  within  their  harbouia*  Jadgingtlie  opportunity  fitvonrable,  he 
detached  M.  de  Barviel  with  £nre  alnpe  of  war  to  hasten  the  embofkation 
at  Dankirk>.and  to  order  the  traneporte  thereupon  to  put  to  sea.  Roque- 
feaUIe  then  sailed  np'^the  ehannei  with  the  remainder  of  bis  fleet  as 
fiur  as  DuDgeness^  a  ptonontory  on  the  coast  of  KeDt>  off  which  he 
anciMMred  to  aiwait  the  arrival  of  tlie  tnHieports.  Having  received 
intettigence  of  RoqaisfeniUe'e  arrival  from  an  English  IHgate  whkh 
came  into  the  Downe^  Sir  John  Norris  left  Spithead  with  the  British 
fleet,  snd  doubling  the  South  Foreland  from  the  I>owns^-  on  the  twete* 
ty-third  of  February  discovered  the  Fi^noh  fleet  at  anchor.  Though 
the  wind  was  against  him.  Sir  John  endeavoaredi  by  availing  himself  of 
the  tide,  to  come  up  and  engage  the  -  Arench  squadron ;  bnt^  the  tide 
fiuling^  he  was  obliged  to  anchor  when  about  two  leagues  from  the  ene* 
my«  Ho  intended  to  attack  them  nest  morning,  but  M.  de  Roquefeuiile, 
not  judging  it  advisable  to  risk  an  engagement^  weighed  anchor  after 
■unset,  and  fiMronied  fay  a  hard  gale  of  wind  from  tiie  noitfa-east  which 
blew  during  the.  night,  ran  down  the  ehannei  and  got  Into  Brest  har* 
hour.  So  violeat  was<  the  gale,  that  ail  the  English  fleet  (two  ships  only 
excited,)  parted  with  their  cables  and  were  driven  out  to  sea,  and  he* 
fora  it  could  havereturoad  to  its  station,  the  tnmsporls^  under  convoy 
of  the  five  ships  of  war  despatched  fay  Eoqueibuille,  might  have  disem'> 
barked  the  amy  under  Marshal  Saace  had  the  storm  not  reached  the 
French  coast ;  bat  tbe  tempest,  which  merely  forced  the  English  ships 
to  quit  their  moorings^  was  deatrvetive  to  the  expedition,  and  utteiiy 
disconcerted  the  design  of  invading  England. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  two  fleeta  disocMered  each  other^  Mmt^ 
shal  Saxe»  aceompenied . by  Chariea  Edwafd^  arrived  at-  Dunlurh,  and 
proceeded  to  get  his  troops  embarked  as  frst  as  possible.  Seven  thou- 
sand men  were  aetaaUy  shipped^  and  proceeded  to  sea  that  day  with  a' 
fair  windf  but  in  tbe  evening  the  wmd  changed  to  the  east  and  blew  a 
hurricane.  Tbe  embarkation  ceased,  several  of  the  transports  which 
had  put  to  sea  wejne  wrecked,  many  soldiers  and  seamen  perished,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  warlike  stores  was  lost.  The  remainder  of  the 
transports  were  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  th^  could  not  be 
spieedily  repaired. 

•  Smollett'f  History  of  England,  toL  HI.  book  U.  chap.  & 
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Such  was  the  result  of  an  expedition  planned  with  |preat  judgment  sod 
conducted  with  such  secrecy  as  to  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
government  till  on  the  very  eve  of  its  being  carried  into  execotioiv 
After  the  discomfiture  it  had  met  with  from  the  demeotSy  and  the  fiir^ 
midable  attitude  which  England,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  immineiit 
danger  she  was  in,  had  now  assumed,  the  French  court  must  have  in- 
stantly abandoned,  as  it  is  believed  it  did  abandon,  any  idea  of  renew- 
ing the  enterprise ;  but  Charles  Edward,  sanguine  of  success,  and  in  oo 
shape  discouraged  by  the  catastrophe  which  had  happened,  daily  import 
tuned  Marshal  Saze  to  re-embaric  his  troops  and  proceed  to  England ; 
but  the  marshal  excused  himself,  by  urging  the  necessity  of  fresh  In- 
structions from  court  and  the  previous  repair  of  the  damaged  trans- 
ports.*    The  French  ministiy,  however,  finally  resolved  to  pos^Mne  the 
expedition. 

Although  war  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  commenced  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  by  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  which  was  fought 
between  the  allies  and  the  French  in  the  month  of  June,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,  no  formal  declaration  of  war  was  issued  by  either 
power  till  the  month  of  March  following,  after  the  expedition  against 
England  had  been  given  up.  Immediately  after  that  event,  the  Eng- 
lish resident  at  the  court  of  France  was  informed  that  a  dedaration  of 
war  must  ensue,  which  was  accordingly  issued  on  the  twentieth  of 
March.  This  was  followed  by  a  counter  dedaration  against  France, 
published  at  London  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  same  month. 

After  the  failure  and  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  Prince  Chariei 
retired  to  Gravellnes,  where  he  lived  several  months  in  private  under  the 
assumed  name  of  the  Chevalier  Douglas.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in 
France  he  had  been  forced  by  the  French  court  to  preserve  an  incognito, 
which,  though  highly  af^roved  of  by  Drummond  and  Sempil,  his  fo- 
ther's  agents,  was  productive  of  great  uneasiness  to  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George,  who  could  not  understand  the  reason  for  affecting  to  conceal  a 
fact  which  was  notorious  to  all  the  workl.f 

*  The  Marshal,  in  answer  to  a  querulous  note  sent  hj  the  prince  on  Uth  Mareii,  njn 
in  his  answer  on  the  13th,  **  Vous  ne  pouves,  Monseigneur,  accuser  que  les  venta  el  b 
fbrume  dee  contretemps  qui  noos  arrivcttt.''  But  he  promises  after  the  ships  were  refit- 
ted  to  proceed  with  the  expeditfoii.<»*  gimrt  B^Mft.  The  lettftrs  ef  Sue  among  the  Sto- 
art  arehiYes  Ailly  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  illiteracy. 

t  Jamesy  however,  at  first  approved  of  the  incognito.  Writing  to  Sempil,  on  10th 
March,  1744,  he  ohservta,  •*  The  prince  will  have  been  tired  with  his  confinement;  bat, 
IS  mattsrs  stand,  the  FrenSh  court  itas  much  in  the  light  to  keep  him  private,  tho*  that 
will  not,  it  is  true,  hinder  the  elector  of  Hanover  from  taking  the  alarm,  and  his  mea- 
sures against  the  Invasion."  His  views  were  difierent  when  writing  Prummend  on  12th 
Ju»K  After  Compiainfaig  of  the  disagreeaNe  way  In  which  the  prince  had  been  em. 
ployed  on  his  first  arrival  at  GnlTelillei^  (of  which  no  psriieulars  are  given,)  be  contin- 
ues,  '*  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  know  the  prince  is  out  of  his  strange  and  long  csnfine' 
ment  and  Incognito^  which  must  be  so  uneasy  to  him,  and,  I  think,  does  UtUe  honor  to 
the  king  of  France,  while  it  must  carry  something  very  odd  with  It  In  tlie  eye  of  the 
public  But  there  were,  to  be  sure^  reasons  for  it  which  the  public  never  kitew,  but  I  hope 
1  shall  at  iMHU'^'^Stwrt  Papen, 
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The  preparations  for  iQTasion  had  raised,  not  without  foundation,  great 
hopes  of  a  restoration  in  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites ;  but  when 
they  ascertained  that  the  expedition  was  relinqabhedi  tbey  felt  all  that 
bitterness  of  disappointment  which  the  miscarriage  of  any  cherished 
scheme  is  sure  to  engender.  They  did  not  however  do^air  of  ejecting 
their  olgect  ultimately^  andt  in  the  meantime^  the  leading  members  of 
the  concert  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  prince  to  aflsure  hint  of  their 
attachment  to  his  cause,  and  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  people.*  About  the  same  time  Murray  of 
Broughton  ^ent  to  Paris,  by  advice  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  situation  of  affairs.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  pr inee 
by  Drummond  and  SempiL  At  a  private  interview  which  he  had  with 
Charles  the  following  day,  Murray  stated,  that  from  the  absurd  and 
contradictory  nature  of  the  communications  made  by  the  prince's  ug/mt 
at  Paris,  they  had,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a  design  to  impose  upon  him 
with  the  intention  of  serving  themselves*  Charles  alluded  to  the  oiso- 
ciation  which  had  been  formed  at  Edinburgh,  said  that  be  did  not 
doubt  that  the  king  of  France  intended  to  invade  Britain  in  the  ensuing 
spring, — ^that  he  was  already  preparing  for  it,  and  intended  to  execute 
it  as  soon  as  the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  over ;  but  that  whether  the 
iuug  of  France  undertook  the  expedition  or  not»  he  himself  was  deter*^ 
mined  to  go  to  Scotland*  Murray,  thereupon^  endeavonred  to  show  him 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  desperate,  as  he  could  not  at  the  utmost 
expect  to  be  joined  by  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  men ;  but  not- 
withstanding Murray's  representations,  Charles  repeated  his  determina- 
tion of  going  to  Scotland.  Murray  says  that  he  was  so  much  against 
the  undertaking,  that  he  spoke  to  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan — an  Irish  gen- 
tleman who  enjoyed  the  prince's  confidence-*-io  endeavour  to  persuade 


•  Tii*arvl«Bi4yf  thto  miiteiigen  if^toae  Min«  Win  BliSr,  wu  antioUMei}  hf  Dnitn- 
UMriof  BMteMrtfrUi»pHttc6'»ArtlMr,  InftleMSiv  ditsd flOCk inly,  1744 >^ T«stoit. 
day  night  then  MrriYMl  hai%  (at  Duikirk,)  a  fenaemsn  tnm  dootfand  tent  by  the  diiks 
ef  Perth,  hard  Tmqualr,  and  yoong  Loehiel,  to  inform  the  prince  of  the  state  and  die- 
petition  of  that  eewntry,  and  the  htutad  the  din»  ran  by  Lord  John  I^vtiiniDtid  st« 
tampting  to  laiee  a  feginent  in  your  aii||eitye  name^  whkh  1m  gterioody  averred  te  every 
fafUodar,  was  by  hii  au^arty^  ownmsnd  and  ordevf  baft tha  daafsreas  #lfcet  ni  thie 
was  prereoted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  oonoert,  their  prndmee  and  iiiAaenee  in  allowbif 
nobody  of  any  distioction  to  give  either  esunlenanoe  or  ondlt  to  it  eioept  bis  brother* 
who^  it  seems,  they  coold  not  hinder  from  going  sueh  lengtha  ae  beoaght  tmepa  about 
1dm,  and  forced  him  to  abscond,  tlU  sueh  time  aa  the  govenimsnt  came  to  anderstapd 
that  the  view  was  sbeoloteljf  private  in  Loid  Johiv  and  that  the  using  yoar  Mnjesty*s 
name  ^as  aa  imposition  for  priTate  enda,  whiob  the  dans  had  dlsappobsled  as  mnoh  as 
they  could.  It  would  appear  exaggeration  to  repeat  to  yonr  mi^lesty  tba  aoumnts  this 
gentleman  brinp  of  the  real  spirit  and  lorwaidnses  every  man  sbswed  en  hearing  iktHi 
the  priuee  was  coming  to  them»  and  whnt  an  mdyaisel  melaaeboly  sneeeeded  that  0ow  ol 
lipirils  on  befog  made  certain  of  a  dimppoimment"—- Aoorf  A^pai*. 

It  appears  from  the  Chevalier's  answer  (88th  Augusi^  174(^)  to  the  above<«Mnlioned 
latter,  that  Lord  John  Drummond  was  authorised  to  raise  the  reglmenft*-**  I  lemariiad 
what  you  said  last  post  in  lalatioii  to  Lord  John:  he  bad  my  approbation  Cor  endoaiwnr- 
Ing  to  raise  a  Scots  regiment  la  the  French  sarvico;  and  aa  1  think  that  In  fsnerat  tba 
more  troops  there  be  of  my  sulit|w:U  in  that  serviee»  the  better.  I  must  reremmand  la  you 
not  to  talce  any  steps  to  obstruct  the  raising  of  the  said  regiaoaaL.'*— ^foortf  ^aimm, 

II.  d  O 
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him  against  it,  and  that  Sir  Thomaa  told  him^  on  his  amvai  in  Soot- 
land,  that  he  had  done  so,  but  to  no  purpose.  On  returning  to  Soot- 
land  Murray  reported  to  the  members  of  the  association  all  that  had 
passed  at  the  conference  with  the  prince ;  and  all  of  them,  except  the 
duke  of  Perth,  declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  prince's  resolutioo  ol 
coming  to  Scotland  without  troops.*  Murray  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Charles,  stating  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  and  representing  the  minoiis 
consequences  which  might  ensue  firom  such  a  rash  undertaking.  Thb 
letter  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  went  to  Londotn  in 
the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
but  he  neglected  to  forward  it,  and  it  was  returned  to  Murray  in  the 
month  of  ApriL  Murray  made  several  attempts  afterwards  to  forward 
the  letter  to  France,  and  at  last  succeeded ;  but  it  never  came  to  the 
hands  of  the  prince,  who  departed  for  Scotland  before  the  letter  reached 
its  destination.f 

During  the  spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  the  agents  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St  George  renewed  Uieir  solicitations  at  the  French 


*  The  prince'f  derign  was  mmonred  at  Paris,  and  oommnnlGated  by  Ses^  to  the 
CheTalier,  who.  In  hlf  answer,  dated  SSd  Febmary,  1745^  remarloi  as  followB: — ^*  I 
am  noways  surprised  that  some  French  people  should  haye  a  notion  of  the  prince^  go- 
ing to  Scotland  without  troops,  tho*  nobody  surely  can  enter  into  such  an  idea  eauept 
out  of  ignorance,  and  ftom  not  knowing  the  true  state  of  things.  But  I  am  mlways 
alarmed  at  it,  because  I  think  it  impossible  that  the  king  of  France  should  approve  of 
such  a  project,  and  that  it  is  well  known  how  much  I  should  myself  be  averse  to  it  How. 
ever,  it  will  be  always  well  that  you  use  your  best  endeavours  to  reAite  so  dangerous  a 
scheme,  and  that  nobody  can  do  more  solidly  and  effectually  than  younel^  from  the  Ughis 
and  knowledge  you  hare  of  the  aflhirs  of  Britain;  and  1  own,  till  I  see  the  contrary,  1 
shall,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  always  hope  that  the  French  will  take  at  last  some  gener- 
ous resolution  in  our  favor.*'— SlNiari  i^^ptrt. 

t  Such  is  the  statement  given  by  Secretary  Murray  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat;  but 
Mr  James  Maxwell  of  Kiriccomiel,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  prince's  army,  throwa  the 
whole  blame  of  the  expedition  of  1745  upon  Murray.  He  says  that  while  the  prlneB^ 
upon  the  fkilure  of  the  expedition  of  1744,  was  deliberating  as  to  the  course  he  siumld 
pursue,  **  John  Murray  of  Broughton  arrived  fh>m  Scotland.  This  gmtleman— whom 
I  shall  have  frequently  ocGBsion  to  mention— had  been  all  his  life  a  violent  Jaeobitei  He 
had  been  of  late  very  busy  in  the  king's  affairs  in  Scotland.  I  dont  know  what  eommis> 
sion  he  had  from  the  king ;  but  he  went  about  and  acted  as  the  king's  agent.  He  brought 
assurances  firom  several  persons  of  distinction  in  Scotland  of  their  readiness  lo  join  the 
prince. upon  his  landing;  but  they  entreated  his  royal  highness  not  to  think  of  oonung 
without  a  body  of  regular  troops,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  great  store  of 
ammunition  and  arms.  Murray  finding  there  was  no  appearance  of  obtaining  thi 
things  from  the  court  of  France  at  present,  and  impatient  of  delay,  for  reasons 
known  to  himself,  advised  the  prince  in  his  own  name  to  come  to  Scotland  at  any  rata; 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  prince  should  come  to  Scotland  as  well  provided  and  attended 
as  possible ;  but  rather  come  alone  than  delay  comings — that  those  who  had  invited  the 
prince,  and  premised  to  join  him  if  he  came  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  thousand  regular 
troops,  would  do  the  same  if  he  came  without  any  troops  at  all ; — ^in  fine,  tliat  he  had  a 
very  strong  party  in  Scotland,  and  would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  succeeding.  This 
was  more  than  enough  to  determine  the  prince.  The  expedition  was  resolved  upon,  and 
Murray  despatched  to  -Scotland  with  sudi  orders  and  instructions  as  were  thought  proper 
atthat  juncture."— 3f^.  in  the  poMiesnom  qfthefamify  of  KurkoomneL 

The  letter  No.  XXXV.  of  the  Appendix,  which  appears  to  be  the  production  ol 
Murray,  throws  no  light  on  this  But^ect 
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court  for  another  expedition;  but  Louis  and  his  ministers  were  too 
vHuch  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  campaign  in  Flanders  to  pay 
much  attention  to  such  applications.  They  however  continued  to 
amuse  the  Jacobite  negotiators  with  assurances  of  conditional  support ; 
but  James  began  to  perceive  that  little  or  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  such  promises.*  To  relieve  himself  from  the  ennui  occasioned 
by  the  &ilure  of  the  expedition,  and  the  state  of  seclusion  in  which  he 
was  kept  by  the  Frencl  government,  and  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
military  tactics,  Charles  applied  for  permission  to  make  a  campaign  with 
the  French  army  in  Flanders ;  but  although  he  was  warmly  backed  in 
his  application  by  hu  father,  Louis  refused  to  accede  to  his  wish.-f 
Though  frustrated  in  his  expectations  of  any  immediate  aid  from  France, 
and  denied  the  trifling  gratification  of  making  a  campaign,  Charles  ma- 
nifested little  of  the  restlessness  and  hauteur  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played on  his  return  from  Scotland.  Though  he  had  much  reason,  as 
he  observed,  **  to  be  out  of  humour,"  he  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to 
bear  with*patience  the  disappointments  which  he  had  experienced.]: 

To  ease  his  mind  from  the  anxieties  which  pressed  upon  it,  the  Duke 
of  Fitzjames  and  other  friends  of  his  family,  invited  the  prince  to  pass 
the  spring  at  their  country-seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where, 
amid  the  society  of  his  friends  and  rufal  recreations,  he  seemed,  for  a 
^ime,  to  forget  the  object  for  which  he  had  come  to  France. 


*  ¥ide  KxtracU  of  Correspondence,  Appendix,  No.  XX I II. 

f  M.  and  the  Chevalier's  Letters,  Appendix,  Nos.  XXVI— XXXI. 

I  Appendix,  No.  XXXIi. 
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No.  I. 

Memoir  of  a  Plan  for  preserving  the  Peace  of  the  Highlands :  written  a 
short  time  after  the  Mevohttion,  (Prom  Ae  Original  in  the  handwrit^ 
ing  of  Duncan  Porbes,  of  Culloden,  the  President's  father.  Every 
part  of  this  plan  seems  to  have  beenfoUowed^  in  every  point  of  any  con^ 
sequence,) 

Tint  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  SootUmd  did  ttand  anciently  in  the  power  of 
Superiora  over  ther  VassaDs,  and  Cheefls  over  their  Clanes ;  which  power,  as  it 
was  always  burdensome  to  the  King  and  Kingdom  in  tyme  of  peace,  because 
thes  great  Superiors  and  CheefEs,  proud  of  it,  acted  often  insolently,  and  would 
neither  be  commanded  by  King  nor  Law ;  so  was  that  same  power  of  thers 
evin  as  hurtful!  in  tymes  of  War :  which  may  appear  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Scots  affairs  at  Flowdon,  Pinkie,  Solloway  Moss,  and  many  other  occasions, 
when  competition  amongst  tliem  ruined  the  King's  affiurs ;  for  such  as  he  could 
neither  humor  nor  engage  by  benefite,  were  often  tempted  to  desert  the  com 
mon  interest,  and  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  enemy.^ 

WherefoT  the  Kings  of  Scotland  made  it  ther  Bussines  to  break  the  power  of 
thes  Superiors  and  Cheeffs,  particularly  K.  James  the  6\  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
whole  transactions  of  his  reigne ;  but  all  enderors  to  this  purpose  proved  weak 
and  ineffectuall,  till  the  Gospell  came  to  be  established  in  the  kingdome  by  a 
Reformation  from  Popery. 

Since  the  Reformation,  the  strenth  of  the  nation  stands  upon  another  bot- 
lome  s  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospell  haveing  brought  in  a  light  upon  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  the  &r  greater  part  of  the  nation  now  wdll  neither 
follow  superior  nor  cheefi^,  but  in  so  fiu*  as  they  are  convinced  that  the  under- 
taking is  consonant  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Kingdom. 

And  when  K.  Charles  the  2*.  came  to  the  Crown,  he  found  the  designe  of 
his  Predecessors  so  weell  accomplished,  that  the  nation  was  in  ane  inteir  peace ; 
theeft  and  robbery  eztinguisht ;  vassallages  and  Clanes  brok ;  exact  obedience 
to  the  Law :  the  Gospel  preached  over  all  the  Kingdome ;  and  ane  orderly 
discipline  exercised  in  a  weell  governed  Presbiterian  Church,  without  shisme, 
division,  or  so  much  as  contradiction.  So  that  never  Prince  was  better  stated 
than  he ;  for  he  governed  easily  a  people  who  had  nothing  to  crave,  save  but  to 
have  his  commands  and  obey. 
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But  the  designes  of  the  two  last  reignes  being  to  introduce  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  men  of  conscience  being  improper  instruments  for  biiiig;iDg 
such  purposes  about,  so  contrary  to  their  ingrained  principles,  it  was  ibond 
necessary  to  overtume  all  the  good  establishment  already  made  in  the  "^t»^**^ 
and  act  contrary  to  the  Pollitick  of  former  Kings,  by  setting  up  Superiors  aod 
Cheefis  agun,  demolishing  the  streinths  built  amongst  the  Highland  Clanes ; 
so  giving  them  loose  reines  to  rob,  and  reaasume  ther  former  barbarity  s  whereby 
they  became  fitt  instruments  for  destroying  men  of  conscience,  who  were  lyke 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  thes  alterations  that  were  intended  to  be  made  upon 
the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  nation. 

This  designe  was  prosecute,  as  is  known,  with  much  bloodshed,  torture, 
rapine,  and  ruine  of  &milys ;  and  was  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  all  rights 
both  sacred  and  civil,  when  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  raised  up  his  Miajes^  who 
now  reignes,  to  delyver  Scotland  from  misery,  and  setle  it  upon  its  old  aod 
trow  foundations ;  which  is  very  neer  accomplished,  and  that  by  methods  lyke 
to  those  which  were  used  by  former  kings  in  making  the  nation  happy,  viz. 
By  making  the  parliaments  free ;  by  settleing  the  Church  in  its  former  inte- 
grity ;  by  restoring  the  opprest  to  their  liveings ;  and  by  settling  Garrisons  upon 
the  necla  of  those  barbarous  people  who  were  the  tools  of  oppression,  and  are 
the  constant  disturbers  of  the  nation.  Were  this  fully  complealed^  ther  rests 
no  more  but  that  the  king  command  what  he  will,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
the  people  joyfully  obey  all  his  conands,  to  the  utmost  fitftbtng  of  ther 
Estates,  and  last  drop  of  ther  blood. 

And  certainly  the  present  course  of  afiairs  can  terminate  in  nothing  but  this, 
unless  some  conttary  methods  be  taken  to  those  whldi  have  lately  been  so 
iucoessful  in  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  king ;  which  wQl  hardfy 
happen,  if  ther  bs  not  ill  designing  men  put  in  trust,  who  may  weaken  the 
hands  of  such  ss  wonki  serve  the  king  best. 

Therefor  it  is  to  be  mynded,  that  ther  is  a  party  in  Scotland  whose  afTectioDS 
can  never  be  gaind  to  the  King  s  and  those  are  they  who  call  themselves  Epis- 
copal bat  realey  are  iodiffetent  6i  that  and  all  matters  of  that  nature,  and  are 
adieied  to  nothing  but  King  James,  under  whose  protection  they  fbrmeriiy 
opprtst  others  \  and,  in  spjte  of  all  the  kyndness  and  forbearance  can  be  show\i 
them,  will  only  comply  to  gain  opportonity  to  bring  him  bock  if  they  can.  The 
oertainty  of  this  appeals  as  dear  as  the  sun,  fW>m  three  or  four  Ibllowmg  Bvi- 
deoces. 

First,  from  the  testimony  of  the  best  Officers  in  the  Army;  who  declare,  that 
after  all  ther  converse  and  &vouifible  endevors  with  these  Men,  they  find  not 
one  in  Scotland,  who  &vors  Episcopacy,  but  to  the  best  of  ther  conjectures  he 
hates  the  King  and  the  Oovemment,  and  would  have  back  King  James ;  nor 
doe  tfacj  find  one  Presbtterian,  lett  him  have  never  so  mai^  other  fiiults,  bot 
would  venter  all  for  his  Mijesty,  both  sg^  K.  James  and  all  his  other  enemya. 

Secondly,  This  appears  to  be  trew,  horn  these  Mens  taking  the  oaths  to  bis 
Majes^  in  Parliament,  aflter  they  were  in  compact  with  K.  James  to  bring  him 
back.  They  having  sworn  only  to  fhe  effect  they  might  have  btitnde  to  act 
and  vote  against  the  interest  of  him  to  whom  they  swore,  and  advance  the 
intertst  of  liim  whom  by  their  oaths  and  subscriptions  they  had  renounced 

A  third  evidence,  and  a  most  convinceing  one,  that  they  will  omitt  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  bringing  back  K ;  Ja :  if  they  can,  is  ther  deportment  upon  the  miscar- 
riadge  of  the  fleet ;  the  King  being  hi  Ireland,  Maj  :  Oen'.  Makay  in  Uxrkaber 
with  tlie  Forces,  aU  Lettere  and  Intelligence  being  stopt  from  England  for 
several!  Posts ;  then  tlie  Jacobite,  or  Episcopal  party  as  they  please  to  adi 
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themselves,  contryvcd  fob  news  anent  his  Majestfes  death,  and  K :  James  his 
Landing  in  England  with  a  French  army,  to  whom  the  people  had  joyned,  and 
the  State  had  intirely  submitted ;  upon  which  ther  were  many  forged  Letters. 
Ther  Preachers  were  very  active  in  spreading  these  Reports,  and  in  affbording 
Horses  to  any  who  would  talte  armes ;  by  which  means  a  body  of  4  or  500 
Horse  were  got  together,  who  came  the  length  of  Stirling  boasting  great  things, 
and  burning  the  Country.     While,  in  the  mean  tyme,  upon  the  first  report  of 
ther  Insurrection,  and  a  small  invitation  from  the  King's  Commissioner,  some 
seaven  thousand  presbeterians  had  drawen  themselves  together  about  Glasgow, 
marching  towards  Stirling,  wher  the  Enemy  were ;  and,  as  is  said,  litle  fewer 
than  14  thousand  more  out  of  the  Western  Shyres  were  following  with  Caneland 
and  Buntine ;  the  terror  whereof  not  only  chased  these  Jacobites,  already  on 
foot,  away  to  the  north,  but  also  quashed  aJl  that  was  feard  at  that  tjrme  from 
Northumberland,  the  South  border,  and  some  great  men  within  the  kingdome. 
By  which  it  is  evident,  who  are  for  the  King,  and  who  ag*'  him;  who  are 
willing  to  serve  him,  and  who  not ;  who  are  able,  and  who  not ;  and,  conse- 
quently, who  ought  to  be  trusted,  and  who  not. 

Fourthly,  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  those  few  unhappie  men  who 
attempted  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  late,  no  sooner  fell  in  any  dis- 
gust with  his  Majesty,  but  they  joyned  themselves  in  with  these  Jacobites,  with 
whom  they  entered  into  league,  received  impressions  from  them,  and  formed 
dessignes  with  them  of  bringing  back  K.  James ;  which  was  prosecute  with  such 
bold  endevors  amongst  themselves,  and  such  dark  subtility  amongst  good  people 
to  whom  they  durst  never  discover  the  bottome,  that  it  wanted  litle,  at  several 
stepps,  of  taking  its  damnable  effect.  The  craftiness  of  ther  Insinuations  was 
such,  to  persuade  that  the  K :  would  never  doe  the  things  which  are  now  doon ; 
And  so  great  was  ther  influence,  that  the  most  and  best  of  the  people  were 
become  desparate,  and  out  of  hope  of  any  good  at  all  from  his  Majesty ;  whilst 
in  the  mean  tyme  the  Jacobites  asserted  (wher  they  durst  be  free,)  that  K : 
James  was  ready  to  doe  all  that  could  be  requyred  of  him.  But  no  sooner  was 
tber  any  thing  done  in  Parliam*.  to  the  satb&ction  of  the  people,  but  ther 
hearts  begane  to  warme  towards  the  King;  and  the  Jacobite  Combination 
began  to  break,  which  certainly  had  no  power  in  its  self,  but  in  so  farr  as  they 
were  able  by  Craft  and  lyes  to  discourage  honest  men,  and  lay  them  asyde  from 
owneing  the  King^s  interest  By  all  which  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  following  posi- 
tions are  undeniably  trew ;  viz*. 

That  the  things  now  doon  are  of  infinite  value  to  the  nation,  and  without 
which  the  people  could  never  be  easie,  and  therefor  behooved  to  be  doon. 

^,  That  the  nation,  having  receaved  so  great  obligations  from  the  King,  will 
never  be  ingrate  to  him ;  but  will  make  retumes  to  him  of  all  they  are  worth, 
ask  it  when  he  will. 

S".  That  no  Jacobite,  or  hardly  any  in  Scotland  who  calls  himself  Episcopall. 
can  be  trusted  by  his  Matie. 

4*.  That  His  Majesties  Commissioner,  in  manadgeing  as  he  did,  and  gaining 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  King,  has  doon  both  King  and  Oountrt^  the 
best  service  could  be  doon ;  and  by  that  means  hes  rendered  himsdf  the  wel^ 
comest  Agent  that  His  Majesty  can  hereafter  employ  to  that  nation. 

I  know  that  evill  designeing  men  suggest  two  inconventencies  in  what  is  dooi^ 
and  they  are  both  groundless. 

The  first  is,  that  the  Presbiterian  Churchmen  will  employ  the  fireedome  the 
Kby  and  Parliament  has  given  them  too  rigorously  a^  those  of  the  Epis- 
copall Profession,  which  may  irritate  the  Church  of  Bn^tdd.    Verily,  such  as 

II  3  H 
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suggest  tliis  know  very  litle  of  the  Presbiteriao  Ministers'  Conoenie  for  ifae 
king's  satisfactioo,  and  prosperity  of  his  affiurs.  I  am  oonfident  they  wQl  lacber 
omitt  tber  own  affairs  then  trouble  his,  which  will  presently  be  seea  in  lbs 
Deportment  of  this  Assembly* 

Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  Commission  of  Plsrliament  will  be  too  wigof' 
ous  in  applying  the  Act  anent  For&ulturs  and  fynes ;  which  is  also  groniidleBs ; 
For.  that  Committee  is  so  tender  in  these  matters,  that  indeed,  in  my  tmsr. 
they  are  not  so  just  as  they  ought  to  be :  withall,  ther  Power  is  but  to  report, 
and  then  is  the  whoU  mater  entire  in  the  king's  own  hands. 

Fh>m  all  that  is  said  it  may  be  concluded,  that  if  what  is  already  in  fiosmt 
were  compleited,  and  that  one  yery  small  article  past  anent  the  ^^'Mi^frnt  Resi- 
dent whoUy  indifferent  to  the  King,  but  considemble  to  the  People^  hardly  can 
Scotland  wish  for  more. 

For  oompleiting  what  is  so  fiur  advanced,  ther  may  be  3  things  reckooad 
necessary* 

1.  That  the  Councell  of  Estate  be  not  mixt  with  troublesome  Bfembees. 

8.  That  the  Garrisons  in  the  Highlands  be  rightly  placed,  and  the  Peace  of 
thes  Countreys  secured. 

8.  That  the  well-affected  part  of  the  nation  be  pot  in  a  condition  to  defend 
the  Comon  Interest;  and  either  armed,  or  at  least  armes  piovyded,  that  maybe 
put  in  their  hands  in  case  of  necessity. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  in  the  King's  hand. 

As  to  the  second,  anent  posting  of  Garrisons,  and  securing  the  Peace  of  the 
Highlands,  His  Majesty  wiU  find  it  neoessaiy  to  employ  1800  foot  in  GarrisiHis, 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  eleven  severall  places  ;  which  places  are  so  advan- 
tageously scituate,  as  that  they  comprehend  the  whole  Highlands.  That  if  the 
King's  forces  be  marching  through  thes  Countreys,  ther  is  no  place  th^  can  be 
in,  but  they  are  within  12  miles  of  two  or  three  of  thes  Garrisons  at  oooe. 
They  are  proper  for  Magazins  in  tpne  of  Warr,  and  will  mve  the  trouble  of 
Baggage  horses  when  the  forces  are  upon  a  March,  and  are  most  proper  for 
curbeing  theefb  and  depredations  in  tyme  of  Peace. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  post  is  Inver-Lockie,  which  requires  1200 
men ;  out  of  wliich  ther  may  be  a  Detachment  of  40  at  Keppach,  6  myles  above 
Inverlockie,  which  opens  the  way  into  Baddenoch.  At  Rutven,  in  Baddeooch, 
there  may  be  another  Detachment  of  80  men,  also  from  Inverlockie.  At  Blair 
in  Atholl,  80  of  the  other  forces.  At  the  castle  of  Bray  Marr,  60.  At  Drumood, 
in  Peithshyre,  50.  At  Fin  Larik  upon  Loch  Tay,  60.  At  Dunstafaage,  50 ; 
which  place,  with  the  Castle  Kilchume,  ought  to  be  both  kept  by  the  Countrey- 
men  of  Aigyleshyre,  upon  the  Earle's  account  (whilst  his  Business  b  a  doeing 
with  Mull),  and  needs  non  of  the  King^s  forces.  And  upon  the  other  side  of 
Inverlockie,  is  requisite  ther  be  a  Detachment  of  80  men  from  thence,  placed 
at  Invergany,  which  opens  the  ways  to  the  Shyres  of  Invemes  and  Ross.  At 
Invemes  it  b  fit  there  be  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  out  of  which  60  may 
be  posted  at  ErcheUsh  in  Strathglass  (U  myles  from  Invemes  and  12  from 
Ittvefgany} ;  that  being  upon  the  pass  from  Seafort  and  Lovat's  Countreys  to 
Lockaber. 

These  posts  are  all  posBest  already  by  Hb  Majesty's  forces,  excepting  Kippach 
and  Invei^gany,  which  may  be  easily  had ;  and  according  as  the  Conntrey  be* 
comes  peaceable,  the  lesser  Garrisons  may  be  dbbanded ;  only  Inverlockie  can- 
not  be  left,  but  if  possible  must  be  improven  to  a  place  of  Comerce,  to  the  effect 
the  countrey  about  it  may  be  made  CivilL 

And  that  the  Government  may  be  the  sooner  liberate  from  the  necessity  of 
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keeping  ihme  lener  Garritons,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  that  His  Majesty  giant 
a  GommtssioD  of  Jnsticiaiy,  for  securing  the  Peace  of  the  Highlands,  to  some 
select  Gentlemen  liying  in  the  Shyrea  most  contiguous  to  them,  as  was  doon  in 
the  time  of  K.  Charles  the  Second  i  which  will,  undoubtedly,  have  a  powerful 
influence  for  suppressing  of  theefts  and  robberys,  especially  the  forces  being 
posted  as  is  above  said.  It  did  good  in  K,  Charles  and  K.  James  his  tyme, 
when  it  was  designed  for  none,  nor  yet  put  in  any  good  hands ;  so  that  now  it 
cannot  miss  to  doe  good,  being  in  honest  mens  hands,  the  Government  weell 
disposed  for  the  support  of  it,  and  the  forces  posted  in  a  maner  for  the  very 
use  of  it.  It  is  also  fit  ther  be  Conveeneis  named  in  each  District ;  that  these 
Conveeners  have  some  allowance  per  annum,  for  the  Incident  chaiges  they 
must  be  at  beyond  the  rest ;  lest,  through  the  shifting  to  be  at  expence,  the 
thing  become  less  effectoall,  as  it  did  in  K.  James  bis  tyme.  The  Comander 
of  each  Garrison  ought  to  b^  upon  the  Commission,  and  the  Governor  of  Inver* 
lockie  a  Conveener. 

It  is  also  requisite  for  Inverlockie,  that  it  have  a  particular  Jurisdiction  over 
the  barbarous  Countreys  adjacent,  as  it  had  in  former  tymes ;  lest  any  encour- 
adgement  should  be  wanting  to  the  Governor  now  which  he  had  formerly. 

And  it  is  requisite  that  the  Governor  of  Inverlocky  be  in  no  relation  to  any 
of  the  adjacent  Superiors  or  Chee6  of  Clanes,  so  it  is  necessary  that  none 
of  the  highland  sort,  who  speak  a  languadge  not  understood  by  the  present 
Ck)vernor,  be  put  in  with  him  in  that  place  ;  and  what  is  presently  amiss  of  that 
kynd  would  be  rectified. 

And  that  this  may  be  the  more  effectually  doon,  Collonell  Hill  his  own  re- 
commendation would  be  had  anent  his  officers,  who  certainly  will  think  of  none 
but  such  as  the  Government  may  best  trust 

It  is  also  necessaiy  that  HilFs  regiment  consbt  of  1200  men  ;  in  which  case 
it  will  Imploy  all  the  CentineUs  that  now  are  in  the  Regiments  of  Glencame, 
Kenmure,  and  Grant ;  these  three  Regiments  being  pitifully  defective,  as  can 
be  made  appear.  And  as  by  the  reducing  these  three  to  one,  ther  will  be 
no  fewer  men  in  the  service  than  now  ther  are ;  so  it  will  save  the  King  twenty 
thousand  lb.  Sterline  yeirly,  which  may  be  employed  to  buy  armes. 

As  to  the  3d  geneiidl  conclusion  laid  down  for  the  security  of  the  Grovem- 
ment ;  vizt.  that  the  weell  affected  part  of  the  nation  be  armed,  and  put  in  a 
condition  to  defend  the  Comon  Interest ;  the  above  proposall  will  contribute 
to  it  some  thing.  And  if  that  be  short,  when  the  Parliam^  meets,  his  Majesty 
hes  it  in  his  power  to  persuade  them  to  accelerBte  the  tearms  of  tlie  Cess,  at 
the  rate  of  a  Concession  very  easy  to  him,  and  which  will  bring  in  the  Money 
and  seasonably,  as  every  thing  may  be  doon  to  satisfaction. — CuUoden  Faptr$^ 
No,  XX.  p,  14. 


No.  IL 

**  Ah  account  of  the  Highland  Clans  in  Scotland,  with  a  short  narrative  of 
the  services  th^  have  rendered  the  crown,  and  the  number  of  armed  men 
they  may  bring  to  the  field  for  the  Kinfs  serviced*  Laid  before  Louis 
the  Fourteentli  by  the  Scottish  Jacobites. 

Thk  Highlanders  are  used  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  may  be  reckoned  as 
good  as  their  equal  number  of  the  best  regular  troops  in  Europe ;  and  they  have, 
on  all  occasion^  (particularly  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose  for 
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King  Cbaries  the  Firat,  and  the  Tisooiint  of  Dundee  £br  King  Juael  the  Seveolfa,,) 
m  several  battles  defeated  above  double  their  number  of  old  regular  troops; 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sustain  their  cfaaige,  if  they  be  rigbtly  led  on  ;  ttiqr 
being  superior  both  in  their  arms  and  manner  of  fighting  to  any  other  tioofiib 

The  clans  are  here  mentioned*  with  five  hundred  men  to  a  regimoit.  It  k 
lieie^  that  some  of  them  can  brmg  more  men  to  the  field,  and  otbeis  fever ; 
but,  computing  them  one  with  another,  they  may  be  reckoned  so. 

The  three  great  branches  of  the  M' Donalds,  vii. 

CLANaANALD— GLBNOAaiB-^ir  DoN ALD  M'DoifAU)  of  Skfit. 

The  captains  of  Clanrauald's  fiunily  have  still  been  loyal,  and  bad  a  good 
r^ment'in  the  fields  for  Kings  Charles  L  and  11.  and  this  present  captaiiiv  ai 
fourteen  y^ars  of  age,  was,  with  500  men,  at  the  battle  of  Killifiranky  for  Ki^g 
.T  ames  VII.  This  fiunUy  has  suffered  much  for  their  loyalQr,  by  the 
of  the  fiunily  of  Argyle,  who  have  been  rebeb  for  four  generations  by 

Clanranald's  &mily  and  their  followers  are  Catholics. 

Glengarie  his  predecessor,  the  kte  L(»d  M'Donald,  had  still  a  regiment  for 
the  service  of  Kings  Charles  I.  and  IL  and  this  present  Glengarie  had  the  same 
for  King  James  VIL 

This  family  has  suffered  much  also  by  the  fiunily  of  Argyle.  Both  he  and 
his  followers  are  Catholics. 

Sir  Donald  M'Donald  of  Sleat  was  with  his  raiment  at  the  batde  of  Kllli- 
cranky,  for  King  Jame^  VIL  and  continues  still  rery  loyaL 

These  three  branches  of  the  M*  Donalds,  including  other  lesser  branches  of  that 
name,  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  1500. 

The  three  great  bnmches  of  M'Duff*,  or  Clanchattan,  viz. 

FAAQUHAaSONS — M'IirT0SB£S.**M*PiIBIiSONS. 

The  Farquharsons  have  still  been  loyal ;  for  Findly  Farquharson  of  Bra^nar 
and  Inverey  was  killed  carrying  the  royal  banner  at  the  battie  of  Pinkie»  in  the 
year  1547,  against  the  English.  His  grandchild  James  Farquharson  of  Inverey 
was,  at  70  years  of  age,  kept  two  years  prisoner  at  Edinburgh  for  his  loyalty ; 
and  was  forced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine  before  he  was  released.  His  sod. 
Colonel  William  Farquharson  of  Inverey,  had  stiU  a  good  r^unent  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II.  under  the  command  of  the  marquises  of  Hunt- 
ley and  Montrose,  and  the  earls  of  Glencaim  and  Middleton ;  and  being  still 
without  pay,  and  at  his  own  charges,  mortgsged  all  his  estate  for  the  said  ser- 
vice, worth  about  £500  sterling  a-year.  Yet  his  son.  Colonel  John  Farquhaison 
of  Inverey,  was  among  the  first  who  took  arms  for  King  James  VIL;  and  after 
all  the  other  Uighlanden  had  given  over  coming  to  the  field,  he  raised  betwixt 
eight  and  nine  hundred  men,  and  anstained  the  small  party  of  the  King's  ofiioea 
a  whole  campaign,  acting  offensively  as  well  as  defensive  -,  for  which  he  had  six 
parishes  (belonging  to  him  and  his  relations,)  entirely  burnt  and  destroyed, 
which  was  procured  by  the  Lord  Forbes  and  his  fiunily  ;  one  of  tiie  most  re- 
bellious in  Scotiand,  and  tiieir  next  neighbours.  Witnesses  of  their  last  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  are  Colonel  Rattray,  Major  Holmes,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fitzsimons,  and  several  others  present  in  France.  Many  of  '**--  name  of 
Farquharson  and  their  followers  are  Catholics. 

Ttie  M'Intoshes  and  M'Phersons,  although  they  did  not  rise  to  arms  all  of 
them,  yet  they  still  sent  men  to  tiie  field,  both  for  the  services  of  Kings  Charles 
I.  and  IL,  and  for  King  James  VII. ;  and  are  all  of  them  at  present  loyal. 
These  three  fore-mentioned  branches,  including  others  lesser  about  them,  can 
bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  1500. 

The  M'Leans  liave  still  been  loyal ;  their  chief,  and  500  of  his  name  being 
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killed  at  Inverkething,  for  King  Gharies  IL  by  Cromwell.  Tbey  ha?e  been 
also  ID  the  field  for  King  Charles  I.,  and  they  had,  at  the  battle  of  KillicraDky* 
for  King  James  YII^  five  hundred  men,  and  will  be  found  wery  ready,  when 
the  king  shall  hare  use  for  them.  They  are  mightily  oppressed  by  the  fiunily 
of  Argyle.    They  can  bring  to  the  field,  of  veiy  good  men,  600. 

The  Camerons  haye  still  been  loyal,  and  have  still  had  a  good  regiment  in 
the  fields,  for  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and  for  King  James  YIL,  and  continue 
veiy  loyal ;  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  500. 

The  Stuarts  and  Robertsons  of  Athol  have  still  been  loyal,  and  have  still 
taken  the  field  for  the  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and  for  King  James  VIL,  not* 
withstanding  the  present  marquis  of  Athol,  -who  was  superior  to  the  most  part 
of  them,  was  then  for  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  but  it  is  now  the  better,  that  he 
himself  is  loyal  at  present.    They  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  good  men,  1000. 

The  M*Naughtons  and  Stuarts  of  Appin,  have  still  been  loyal  to  the  Kings 
Charles  I.  and  II.,  and  to  King  James  YII.,  and  were  in  the  fields  for  them  : 
as  was  also  M'Neil  of  Barra,  who,  with  his  men,  are  all  Catholics.  They  may 
raise,  of  very  good  men,  600, 

The  Drummonds*  loyalty  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  since  they  will  certainly  foU 
low  their  chief  the  duke  of  Perth,  or  his  son  the  earl  of  Drummond.  Tliey 
raay  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  600. 

The  M'Kenzies  are  neither  to  be  doubted  ;  since  they  will  follow  their  chief 
the  marquis  of  Seaforth.  They  with  other  little  names  about  them,  may  bring 
to  the  field,  of  indiflbrent  good  men,  1000. 

The  Frasers  are  loyally  inclined  ;  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  veiy  good 
men,  500. 

The  M'Leods  are  loyally  inclined  ;  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good 
men,  500. 

The  Sindaiis  are  esteemed  loyal ;  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  indifferent 
90od  men,  500. 

The  AI'Kays  and  the  Highlanders  of  Strathnaver ;  their  superiors  are  not 
loyal ;  yet  their  commons  can  be  brought  to  the  field,  and  may  do  good  service, 
being  joined  with  others  ;  they  may  make»  of  very  good  men,  500. 

The  Rosses  of  Balnagowan  ;  their  chief  is  not  loyal,  yet  his  clan  might  be 
brou|^t  to  the  field  ;  and  they  may  make,  of  none  of  the  best  men,  500. 

The  Grants ;  their  chief  has  been  very  violent  against  tlie  late  King,  and 
raised  a  regiment  against  him,  and  entertained  it  three  years  at  his  own  charges ; 
yet  his  clan  must  be  called  to  the  field,  and  joined  to  others  of  unquestioned 
loyalty.     They  may  raise,  of  none  of  the  best  of  men,  500. 

The  Campbells  of  Breadalbin ;  their  superior,  the  earl  of  Breadalbin,  is  a 
very  cunning  man  ;  yet  still  pretends  to  be  very  loyal.  They  may  bring  to  the 
field,  of  indifferent  good  men,  500. 

The  Grahams  of  Menteith,  and  Stuarts  of  Down  are  loyal ;  and  may  bring 
to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  500. 

The  M*  Neils  of  Galchyle,  M'Lauchlans,  M'Kinnons,  M*Aulay8,  M'Nabs, 
M'Gregors,  M'Gibbons,  M'Ediins  of  Dumbarton,  Argyle  and  Stirling  shires 
are  loyal ;  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  amongst  them  all,  of  very  good  men,  1000. 

Tlie  number  of  all  the  men  is  12,000. 

That  which  is  commonly  objected  against  the  Highlanders  is,  that  th^  do 
not  keep  discipline,  and  that  they  plunder. 

To  which  it  may  be  easily  answered,  that  at  all  the  times  the  Highlanden 
were  in  the  fields,  they  neither  had  pay  nor  provbions,  but  what  Providence 
sent  them  from  day  to  day  ;  and  each  soldier  being  obliged  to  go  and  search  for 
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himself,  it  was  impossible  to  send  an  officer  with  each  of  them :  soabmes  ooaU 
not  be  prevented ;  and,  were  the  most  regalar  troops  in  Europe  in  tbe 
circumstances,  they  might  be  found  as  ill,  if  not  worse,  than  the  Highland 

Most  part  of  all  Lowlanders  are  their  inveterate  enemies,  and  seldom  or  m 
speak  or  write  fiivourably  of  them,  and  that  from  mere  envy ;  because  a  Hig|i- 
land  clan  is  capable  to  render  the  King  better  service  than  some  of  thor  first 
nobiliQr ;  and,  as  to  their  lesser,  a  dozen  and  more  of  them  cannot  bring  so 
many  men  to  the  field  as  one  clan. 

The  King  might  likewise  expect  from  the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  at  least, 
20,000  men ;  for  the  King  hath  generally,  all  the  nation  over,  three  for  him, 
for  one  against  him.  But  supposing  he  hath  but  half,  as  certainly  he  bath 
more,  the  militia  of  Scotland  being  22,000  men,  that  half  has  but  to  doable 
their  militia,  which  they  may  easily  do,  will  make  above  20,000  men.  But  the 
King  must  cany  arms  for  them. 

Whereas  the  Highlanders  are  gooerally  well  armed  of  themselves  ;  and.  at 
most,  will  not  want  above  a  fourth  part  of  their  arms. 

The  Lowlanders  will  likewise  want  officers. — Naime  Papen^  2>.  N,  VoL 
II,  folio.  No,  23.    Macpherson,  Siuart  Paperty  VoL  II,  p,  117. 


No.  III. 

**  In  various  letters  to  the  eari  of  Middleton,  Sir  William  Ellis,  and  otliers,  froa 
their  correspondents  in  England,  it  appears  that  some  friends  proposed  to 
the  Chevalier  de  St  Geoi^  to  change  his  religion,  at  least,  to  have  proCe»> 
tant  servants,  and  a  protestant  clergyman  with  him.  To  satisfy  them  in 
this  last  particular,  Lesly,  the  famous  non-juring  clergyman,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  these  papers  under  the  feigned  name  of  Lamb,  was  sent  for  lo 
Bar-le-duc  in  the  room  of  Mr  West  who  was  not  so  well  known.  Ur 
Lesly  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  a  member  of  pariiameot. 
It  was  openly  handed  about  by  the  party,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Che* 
valier  himself  wrote  another  on  the  same  subject" — MacpherMtm, 

"  Abstract  of  a  letter ,  written  in  his  McgeHy's  hand^  an  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, to  a  person  in  England,  to  be  shown  to  his  friends  there^ 

A  copy  in  Naime*s  hand. 

Martk  laiA,  1714. 

I  wonLn  very  much  have  wished  not  to  have  been  obliged,  at  this  time,  to 
enter  upon  so  nice  a  subject  as  that  of  religion ;  but  your  two  last  letters  are 
so  pressing  and  positive,  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  dissimulation  in  m^ 
should  I  not  answer  your  letters  with  the  same  sincerity  you  write  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  begin  by  putting  you  in  mind  of  the  last  conversation  I  had 
with  you  upon  that  subject,  to  which  I  liave  nothing  to  add,  but  that  1  neither 
want  counsel  nor  advice  to  remain  unalterable  in  my  fixed  resolution,  of  never 
dissembling  my  religion  :  but  rather  to  abandon  all  than  act  agginst  my  con- 
science and  honour,  cost  what  it  will.  These  are  my  sentiments;  and,  had  I 
others,  or  should  I  act  contrary  to  those  I  liave,  where  is  the  man  of  honour 
that  would  trust  me  ?  and  how  could  ever  my  subjects  depend  upon  me,  or  be 
happy  under  me,  if  I  should  make  use  of  such  a  notorious  hypocrisy  to  get  my« 
self  amongst  them  ?  I  know  their  generous  cliaracter  could  not  but  detest  both 
the  crime  itself,  and  him  that  should  be  guilty  of  it.    And.  would  tliey  but  give 
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theniBelvet  time  seriously  to  consider,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  not  make  my 
religion  the  only  obstacle  to  my  restoration  ;  it  being  itself  the  greatest  security 
£>r  their  liberties,  properties,  and  religion,  by  putting  it  out  of  my  power  ever 
to  invade  them  should  I  intend  it ;  which  is  so  fiir  from  my  thoughts^  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  most  willing  and  ready  to  grant  all  the  reesonable  security 
that  can  be  demanded  of  me,  in  relation  to  all  these  points^  all  my  desire  being 
to  make  them  a  flourishing  and  happy  people. 

I  can  have  no  other  interest  but  theirs  ;  whereas,  how  many  other  rightful 
heirs  are  there  to  the  crown  after  me,  who  being  powerful  foreigners,  may  have 
inclinations  equal  to  their  power,  and  may,  very  probably,  never  give  rest  to 
England,  till  they  enslave  it  in  good  earnest? 

Will  my  subjects  be  always  so  blinded,  as  to  make  a  monster  of  what  is  in 
effect  their  greatest  security;  and  not  perceive  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
real  and  just  causes  they  have  of  fear  and  apprehension  ? 

My  present  sincerity,  at  a  time  it  may  cost  me  so  dear,  oug^t  to  be  a  sufficient 
earnest  to  them  of  my  religious  observance  of  whatever  I  promise  them :  for  I 
can  say,  with  truth,  that  I  heartily  abhor  all  dissimulation  and  double  dealings 
and  I  love  my  subjects  even  now  too  well  not  to  wish,  as  much  for  their  sakes 
as  my  own,  that  tliey  would  at  least  open  their  eyes  to  see  their  true  interest, 
and  timely  provide  for  their  future  peace  and  quiet. 

I  know  my  grandfiither  and  father  too  had  always  a  good  opinion  of  the 
principles  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to  monarchy ;  and  experience  suf- 
ficiently sheweth,  that  the  crown  was  never  struck  at  but  she  also  felt  the  blow ; 
and,  though  some  of  her  chief  professors  have  foiled  in  their  duty,  we  must  not 
measure  the  principles  of  a  church  by  the  actions  of  some  particular  persons. — 
Naime  Papers,  2>.  N.  Vol  IIL  4/o.  No.  27.  and  Vol  IV.  No.  54.  Mae- 
pheriOHf  Stuart  Papern.  VoL  JOL  p.  d25. 


No.  IV. 

An  Jjun^fmous  Letter  from  Mr  Duncan  Forbes  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
from  a  copy  extant  in  the  Preeidents  handwriting.  This  Utter  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  written  m  August^  1716. 

Sia, — My  constant  affection  for  my  King  and  Country  will  not  permit  me  to 
see  the  interest  of  both  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  without  a  deep  concern ;  and 
when  I  discover  that  the  mischief  proceeds  from  the  drowsy  negligence  or  selfish 
designs  perhaps  of  some  ministers,  I  cannot  help  endeavouring  to  obviate  the 
misfortune  by  representing  the  case  to  such  m  ong^t  to  profit  by  the  admoni- 
tion. What  moves  me  to  address  this  unsigned  remonstrance  to  you  is,  that  of 
a  great  while  I  have  looked  upon  Mr  Walpole  to  be  an  honest  man ;  and  am 
still  very  unwilling  to  part  with  that  belief,  notwithstanding  of  very  shrewd 
appearances  to  the  contrary  :  however,  I  shaU  form  my  opiniion  in  thi^  matter 
as  I  find  this  notice  is  used. 

Tou  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  find  me  out ;  the 
attempt  will  be  impossible ;  only,  lest  you  should  mistake  me,  from  some  of  the 
sentiments  after  expressed,  I  think  it  necessary  to  tell  you  that  I  am,  and  ever 
was,  a  very  zealous  friend  to  the  present  setdement,  which  alone  prompts  me  to 
give  you  this  intimation  ;  and  that  during  the  late  conftisions  I  exposed  myself 
as  useftilly  for  His  Majesty's  service,  as  any  of  those  on  whom  the  kmg^  iU  in- 
formed* has  bestowed  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  hia  fovonr.    Thb  de- 
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clamtion,  since  I  am  unknown,  does  not  hurt  modesty ;  and  yet  will  appear  to 
be  true,  if  there  is  a  proper  occasion  for  it,  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to 
acquaint  you  with,  before  I  enter  on  the  subject ;  and  that  is,  that  it  wiD  not 
be  in  your  power  to  suppress  this  representation.  My  respect  to  the  king  wQl 
hinder  me  from  publishing  it;  but  I  will  convey  it  into  hands  that  will  fake 
care  of  it :  if  you  do  not  perceive,  you  will  guess  at  my  meaning;  and  act  as  joa 
will  be  answerable. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  but  too  well  distinguished  by  the  known  de- 
signations of  Whig  and  Toiy ;  of  which  the  Whigs,  to  a  man,  are  affectiotiaie 
to  His  Majesty ;  and  the  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  bating  a  very  few,  maifiy 
addicted  to  the  Pretender. 

As  His  Blajesty  has  prudently  chosen  to  settle  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends  the  Whigs,  it  is  unquestionably  his  interest  to  keep  that 
part  of  the  nation  satisfied  with  the  public  management ;  and  at  the  same  tane 
to  take  as  feW  steps,  which  may  sharpen  the  resentment  of  the  disaffected  part 
of  the  people,  as  the  security  of  the  government  will  possibly  admit  of.    Bntaia 
receives  still  another  distinction  from  the  two  different  kingdoms  whereof  it  is 
composed ;  and  though  it  is  undoubtedly  his  Majesty's  interest  to  cherish  England, 
as  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  it  is  by  no  means  pru- 
dent to  disoblige  Scotland  by  open  injuries,  which  may  create  genial  diwatTi- 
fiictions>  not  to  be  ended  but  with  the  ruin  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sensible  that  the  ministry  has  lately  taken,  and  still  pursues,  measures  na- 
necessarily  disobliging  to  the  king*s  friends,  exasperating  the  disaffected,  and  ia 
a  particular  manner  ruinous  to  Scotland,  I  cannot  help  offering  this  representa- 
tion ;  in  which,  as  I  am  a  Scotsman,  and  best  acquainted  with  the  afiain  of  thai 
country,  I  shall  chiefly  touch  its  grievances  ;  resolved  to  assert  no  fiict,  and  to 
give  the  character  of  no  person,  tliat  I  wiU  not  answer  at  the  peril  of  ray  head, 
if  by  clearing  it  I  may  do  my  King  and  Country  service. — When  tlie  late  Re- 
bellion was  happily  ended  by  the  Pretender's  flight,  his  deluded  followers  found 
themselves  all  in  cliains,  or  obliged  to  surrender  and  sue  for  mercy,  or  to  By 
their  country  witli  him.    Every  man  concerned  in  that  odious  work  oerteinly 
deserved  death,  and  the  punishment  due  by  law ;  but  humanity  and  prudence 
forbade  it    It  was  not  fit  to  dispeople  a  country  ;  nor  prudent  to  grieve  the 
king's  best  friends*  who  mostly  had  some  a»nc«m  in  those  unfortunate  men  ;  or 
expedient  to  give  too  just  grounds  of  clamour  to  the  disaffected. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  proper  rule  in  this  case  would  have 
been,  to  have  punished  only  as  many  as  was  neoessary  for  terror,  and  for  weaken- 
ing the  strength  of  the  rebels  for  the  future  ;  and  to  extend  mercy  to  as  many 
as  it  could  conveniently  be  indulged  to  with  the  security  of  the  goveramenc ; 
and  this  maxim  every  thinking  Whig  had  then  in  his  mouth,  however  offended 
at  the  insolences  of  die  rebels.  In  place  of  a  course  of  this  kind,  the  method 
followed  was,  1st,  To  try  all  the  criminals  in  England ;  My,  To  detain  in  pri- 
son all  those  in  custody  in  Scotland,  except  some  who  had  interest  with  oertaia 
great  men  to  obtain  a  previous  pardon,  to  the  manifest  dishonour  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  Sdly,  To  attaint  a  vast  number  of  Soots  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen ; 
4thly,  To  put  it  out  of  His  Bl^es^'s  power  to  grant  any  part  of  estates  forfeit- 
ed ;  and  fithly.  To  appoint  a  Commission  for  mquuy,  and  levying  the  rsbek 
goods  and  diattels.  The  necessaiy  consequences  of  this  prooedure  in  geaend 
are  two  i  first,  it  makes  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sedueed  into  die 
Rebellion,  with  their  ehildfeo,  relatives,  and  such  as  depend  on  tbeai,  for  ever 
desperate ;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  oooasions  may  offer  for  tenting  their  tags. 
We  see  that  want  and  hard  circumstances  lead  men  dally  into  follies,  without 
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Any  other  temptation ;  but  when  those  circumstances  are  brought  on  by  adher- 
ence to  any  principle  or  opinion,  it  is  certain  the  sufferers  will  not  quit  their 
attempts  to  better  tiieir  condition,  but  with  their  lives.    2d,  As  there  are  none 
of  the  rebels  who  haye  not  friends  among  the  king^  fiuthful  subjects,  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess  how  far  a  severity  of  this  kind,  unnecessarily  pushed,  may  alienate 
the  affections  even  of  those  from  the  government.    But  in  particular,  as  this 
case  relates  to  Scotland,  the  difficulty  will  be  insurmountable.    I  may  venture  to 
■ay,  there  are  not  200  Gentlemen  in  the  whole  kingdom  who  are  not  very  nearly 
rented  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rebeb.    Is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  see 
his  daughter,  his  grandchildren,  his  nephews,  or  cousins,  reduced  to  beggary  and 
starving  unnecessarily  by  government,  without  thinking  very  ill  of  it  ?  and 
where  this  is  the  case  of  a  whole  nation,  I  tremble  to  think  what  diasatis&ctions 
it  will  produce  against  a  settlement  so  necessaiy  for  the  happiness  of  Britain. 

If  all  the  Rebeb,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  immediate  dependants, 
could  be  at  once  rooted  out  of  the  earth,  the  shock  would  be  astonishing;  but 
time  would  commit  it  to  oblivion,  and  the  danger  would  be  less  to  the  consti* 
tution,  than  when  thousands  of  innocents,  punished  with  misery  and  want  for 
the  offences  of  their  friends,  are  suffered  to  wander  about  the  country,  sighing 
out  their  com^aints  to  Heaven,  and  dmwing  at  once  the  compassion,  and 
moving  the  indignation  of  eveiy  human  creature. 

Zealots  and  shortsighted  people  may  perhaps  think  it  just,  that  a  nation  so 
involved  with  Rebeb  should  suffer ;  but  let  those  men  consider,  that  it  was 
much  more  owing  to  Proridence,  and  to  the  vigilance  of  our  King,  than  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  that  Eng^d  did  not  discover  as  many  Rebeb  even, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  Scotland  did ;  and  then  let  them  examine  how 
€Bur  their  reflection  will  hold. 

I  should  spend  too  much  time,  and  repeat  what  you,  no  doubt.  Sir,  have 
heard  often  urged  in  parliament,  did  I  enter  upon  the  improprieties  and  incon* 
veniencies  of  the  Forfeiture  Bill,  as  it  affects  Creditors ;  therefore  I  shall  pass  over 
that  aitide,  and  satisfy  myself  with  assuring  you,  that  those  consequences, 
which  at  first  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  have  now  accordingly  fidlen  out; 
and  that  in  thb  kingdom  there  are  not  an  hundred  persons  who  can  be  re- 
strained from  murmuring,  upon  any  other  consideration,  than  that  they  hope 
hb  Majesty,  against  the  ensuing  sessions  of  Parliament,  will  overturn  that  fiital 
Bill. 

It*s  pity  the  ministers,  in  a  point  so  important,  should  not  be  at  some  pains 
to  find  out  what  impression  thb  step  makes  on  the  people.  A  fiiithful  inform- 
er must  report,  that  the  King's  friends  in  Scotland  begin  to  fear  that  the  nation 
b  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  that  the  most  forward  abettors  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  are  forced  to  lay  the  blame  on  some  particular  persons,  and 
to  promise  that  the  measure  will  speedily  be  altered,  as  the  only  possible  means 
to  preserve  the  hearts  of  hb  Majest/s  loyal  subjects  dutiful  to  him.  In  short. 
Sir,  thb  ooufBe  will  very  soon  make  a  standing  army  necessary ;  the  King^s 
enemies  say,  that  b  the  design  of  the  ministry ;  and  iV»  certain  hb  friends  will 
believe  it,  unless  things  take  another  turn. 

If  thb  forfeiting  Bill  was  gone  into,  when  the  danger  was  over,  from  any 
other  view  than  that  of  crushing  thb  poor  countiy,  it  must  have  been  with 
the  hopes  of  levying  mooey  for  the  Public  Service ;  and  if  it  i^>pear  (as  by  and 
by  it  will)  to  a  demonstration,  that  it  can  have  no  such  effect,  'tb  hope4  with 
reason,  Ihat  the  King  and  Parliament  will  either  take  it  away,  or  not  blame  the 
peojde  who  construe  the  contrivance  of  it  into  a  design  to  ruin  the  nation. 
To  satisfy  any  perwn  that  the  forfeitures  in  Scotiand  will  scarce  defray  the 
II.  3  I 
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charges  of  the  Goininiasioii»  if  the  saving  dauae  in  fkvours  of  the  Creditois 
take  idaceft  I  offer  but  two  coiisideratioas,  that  upon  ioqaiiy  will  be  fomid  id- 
contestable.  First,  it  is  certain*  that  of  all  the  Oentlemen  who  kuDched  into 
the  late  Rebellion,  the  tenth  ttian  was -not  easy  in  his  circumstaiicses;  and  if 
you  abate  a  dosen  of  Gendemen,  the  remainder,  npoa  paying  their  debts, 
could  not  produce  much  money  dear ;  not  was  Ihere  any  thii^  asore  open  to 
observation,  than  that  the  men  of  estates,  however  disaffected  in  tbeir  princi- 
pies,  keeped  themselves  within  the  law ;  when  at  the  same  time  men  supposed 
loyal,  in  hopes  of  bettering  their  low  fortunes,  broke  loose. 

2Ay.  It*s  known,,  that  the  titles  by  which  almost  all  the  estates  in  Scodafid 
are  possessed  are  diligences  upon  debts  affecting  those  estates  purchased  id  the 
Proprietor's  own  name,  or  in  that  of  some  trustees;  now  it*s  certain,  that  wfaes 
the  Conunissioners  of  Enquiry  b^gsn  to  seise  such  estates,  besides  the  debts 
truly  due  to  real  Creditors,  such  a  number  of  latent  debts  will  be  tminped  up, 
not  distinguishable  from  the  true  ones  by  any  else  than  the  Proprietor,  as  will 
make  the  enquiry  fruitless,  and  the  Commission  a  Charge  upon  the  Treasair^ 
as  well  as  a  nuisance  to  the  nation. 

By  what  is  above  said  (which,  upon  ane  examination,  you  will  find  to  be 
certain  truth,)  it  will  be  evident,  that  thb  forfeited  estates  are  ia  themselves  in> 
considerable ;  and  that  they  are  good  for  little  or  aothiag  to  any  othen  eaeept 
the  owners :  wherefore  it  will  be  to  the  last  degree  imprudent,  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  trifle,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  revcaue  to  the  CoomiisBioiieR 
of  Enquiry,  to  stir  up  a  disaffection  in  the  nation  ;  which  may  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  K.  soon  prevent. 

But,  aUowiag  that  this  BiU  should  bring  in  10  or  £20fiW  per  annum  clear, 
will  any  reasonable  man  imagine  that  that  profit  is  to  be  put  m  bahnoe  with 
the  certain  loss  of  the  affections  of  the  people  i  especially  when  that  event  win 
bring  on  16100,000  chaiige  for  maintaining  an  army  to  keep  the  nation  ordeiiy. 

As  I  aSe  with  concern  the  terriUe  effects  of  the  foifritbig  blU,  I  am  for 
from  thinking  that  the  Rebels  should  goe  unpunished  i  but  then  that  puniahment 
ottgjht  to  prooeed  aeootding  to  the  rule  above  set  down ;  that  is,  no  fortfaer 
tnan  is  neoesmiy  for  the  security  of  the  Govenaent,  and  for  the  terror  of  othen 
who  might  attempt  the  like  nfterwardsu  Puisuant  to  this  rule,  aa  easy  and 
certain  method  might  be  foUen  upon ;  for  example— 

1st  Let  the  most  leading,  the  most  powerfol,  and  the  most  malicious  of  tbe 
Rebels,  be  pitched  upon ;  let  them  be  executed  if  in  custody ;  if  not,  their 
estates  forfeited  for  ever.  These  men,  in  both  nations,  might  possibly  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  fiO  or  thereby. 

Sdly.  Let  an  iademliity,  by  Act  of  Pariiament,  be  published  to  all  (exoepS- 
ing  such  as  his  Miyesty  shall  think  fit)  who  shall  surrender  agaiast  a  certain 
day,  and  at  a  certain  plaoe,  and  there  to  have  their  names  recorded. 

8dly.  Let  those  persons  be  only  entitled  to  pardon  and  to  their  estates^  upon 
tletr  finding  bail,  I.  For  dieir  good  behaviour;  2.  That  theyshaR  aseddle  in  no 
public  eusioess,  electioBS,  Ac.  a  That  they  shall  present  theasselvcs  enee  or 
oftener  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  or  when  his  Majesty  sfaidl  think  fit,  there  U>  answer 
to  any  Charge  that  can  be  made  against  them ;  and  4.  That  they  shall  neither 
wear  ants,  nor  converse  one  with  the  other,  nor  go  without  their  reflective 
Counties  without  licence,  under  several  Penalties. 

These  or  such  like  securities  might  be  devised,  whereby  the  GoYesnmeflS 
would  be  absolutely  safe,  and  the  minds  of  all  men  sweetened ;  while  Ss»  at  tkx 
same  time,  by  the  execution  of  the  most  remarkable  criminals  all  the  ends  of 
'PttnishmeDt  would  l»e  fulfilled.    And  if  some  such  measure  is  not  puisued,  it  is 
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the  last  degree  of  regret  I  tell  you,  that  tbe  Pretender  will  guo  maqynore 
fHeiMis  by  the  pattishmeftt  of  the  Rebek,  tbaa  he  will  loee  by  their  orertbrpw* 

After  repreeenting  this  importaiit  fidie  itep,  I  aeit  praeeed  to  take  notie?  of 
another  ;  which,  tfao*  of  Icn  prejudieeto  the  K.  oraates  a  very  9»oenl  dwn^- 
spect  to  hb  miniBtry  i  and  ihat  ia,  that  ia  a  leaaon  when  niatten  of  the  giMtest 
weight  are  on  the  wheel,  this  Couotry  shoald  be  entirely  B^^lected»  and  the 
maoagement  of  it  eommltted  to  a  eet  of  men  hated  or  deapiaed  by  almoit  all  the 
Kingfs  IHends. 

You  cannot  be  igooraat,  that  the  set  of  men  known  hece  by  the  nane  of 
Squadron^,  hare  in  a  very  particalar  maooer  been  of  many  years  odioin  to 
the  people,  on  account  of  their  selfish  adherence  to  one  another,  in  opposition 
to  erery  interest  but  their  own ;  and  you  may  easily  perenade  youradC  that  they 
hare  recommended  themselves  rery  little  by  their  mean  assentation  fee  what  \m 
ao  sensibly  injvred  their  Country ;  espeoiaUy  as  their  interest  at  the  hottom  is 
rery  inconsiderable,  extending  little  fiuther  than  the  individual  coofiBdemtca. 
These  men  are  become  in  a  more  particular  manner  the  derision  of  the  King^s 
friends ;  since  it  is  found  out,  that  they,  who  never  did  or  durst  attempt  a 
laudable  thing  for  his  serviee  whilst  danger  threatened  the  Ck>n8titution,  have 
now  bad  hardiness  enough  to  arrogate  the  merit  of  every  useful  action  to  t)iem« 
selves,  and  to  aim  at  blackening  the  reputation  of  the  Rin^s  General,  by  whose 
conduct  and  authority  alone,  we  are  all  satisfied,  the  torrent  of  the  Rebellion 
could  possibly  have  been  stopped. 

It  is  no  small  cause  of  discontent,  |o  such  as  served  the  King  fiuthfully  in  this 
nation,  to  find,  that  a  Ministry  can  be  so  designing,  or  so  far  imposed  on,  as  to 
quit  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle }  worthy  in  himself,  but  ehieiy  valuable  for  hu 
steady  adherence  to  his  Majesty ;  moved  by  a  parcel  of  fictions,  osntrived  and 
abetted  by  certain  politicians,  who  are  become  a  proverb  in  their  country. 

Nobody  here  can  forget  the  fictitious  scheme  contrived  by  Qea^.  Cadogan  in 
the  beginning  of  l^ebruary  last ;  by  which  he  persuaded  the  Court  that  it  was 
then  possible  to  pursue  the  Rebels  into  their  hills,  and  obtained  orders  for  that 
purpose,  of  design  to  have  detained  the  D.  of  Argyle  about  that  aflhir.  No  one 
can  forget,  that  the  same  General,  having  found  means  to  delay  his  expeditioa 
till  April,  undertook  it  then,  without  a  possibility  of  sucoess:  and  every  oae 
still  has  it  fresh  in  his  memory,  that  this  man,  having  fatigued  the  troops,  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  was  necessitated,  by  a  treaty  dishonourable  to  the 
Government,  to  save  his  own  shame,  in  making  artides  with  a  pnqy  Highland 
Chief,  G— ;  inconsiderable  in  every  other  respect,  than  as  he  was  a  malicious 
Rebel,  and  fiunous  for  obtaining  Conditions  of  the  British  General,  which  after- 
wards were  ratified  by  a  formal  Remission ;  and  the  Kingf s  friends  will  loag 
remember,  that  this  pardoned  Rebel  was  lately  in  this  town,  a  very  forwird 
man  of  Council  with  the  Squadron^  in  all  their  meetings. 

Hi  is  instance  of  the  Court  being  imposed  on,  by  the  knot  of  soen  now  men- 
tioned, to  grant  a  remission  to  the  worthlessest  rogue  living,  is  no  small  mortifi- 
cation to  the  lovers  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  receives  a  good  deal  of  addition 
from  what  is  at  present  adoing ;  viz.  a  distinction,  that  every  prisoner  who  was 
taken  in  action,  or  surrendered  himself  to  the  King's  mercy,  in  the  hands  of  the 
D.  of  Argyle,  u  ordered  to  be  transported  to  England  to  be  tried  ;  whereas  those 
who  surrendered  to  any  of  the  party  aforesaid,  are  almost  dl  left  at  home ;  and 
if  any  one  goes  alongBt  with  tiie  rest,  it  is  of  design  that  he  may  escape  for 
want  of  evidence ;  as  in  the  case  of  M'Kenzie  of  Fraserdale,  in  whoae  behdf  the 
D.  of  Athol,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  he  was  forced 
into  the  Rebellion,  tho*  he  actually  marched  at  the  head  of  500  men  to  Perth. 
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It  is  scarce  supposable,  that  a  ministiy  could  do  a  thing  more  hwlcM  or  mofe 
injudicious,  than  to  commit  the  care  of  public  management,  at  a  time  so  ciitkBl 
as  this  is,  to  men  so  much  the  derision,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  the  aiter- 
sion,  of  ^eir  Country,  as  those  to  whom  the  charge  is  committed  in  ScotlaiKL 

Now,  Sir,  do  you  judge  if  it  is  fi>r  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  Kin^  or  hii 
ministiy,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  (I  must  say)  in  a  just  ferment,  to  entnnt 
the  public  concern  to  such  managerB,  espedally  when  the  kingdom  is  yet  st  a 
loss  how  to  account  for  the  disgrace  of  that  man,  whom  they  lately  aoooimted, 
under  the  King,  th«r  bulwark  against  Popeiy  and  tyianny. 

By  what  I  hare  said  in  the  onset.  Sir,  you  may  guess  I  will  not  rest  aatiafied 
singly  with  having  transmitted  this  to  you.  I  must  know  something  of  your 
sentiments  about  it  Tm  resohed  to  wait  till  the  20th  of  September  ;  and  if 
in  tlie  London  Gazette,  before  that  date,  I  see  nothing  adyertised  coooeming 
a  letter  dated  and  signed  as  this  is,  you  may  trust  to  it,  I  shall  complain  of  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  humble  Semmt, 

Y.  Z. 
Cultoden  Papers,  No.  LXXXIl,  p.  6 1. 


No.  V. 

Memoir  dispersed  aver  JBurape  by  the  Chevalier  de  Si  George  in  his  awm 
vvuiicaHan  in  reference  to  his  wife's  separation, 

Rome,  November  19»  1725. 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  King'ii  enemies  to  project  measures 
lor  sowing  divisions  and  misunderstandings  amongst  those  who  are  thoroughly 
fixed  in  thdr  loyalty  to  His  Blajesty  and  are  most  capable  to  serve  him,  and 
by  the  means  of  those  who  still  pretended  to  adhere  to  it,  to  draw  him  by  spe- 
cious appearances  into  steps  against  his  honour  and  the  good  of  his  service. 

His  Majesty  had  reason  to  think  that,  by  the  prudent  measures  he  had  taken, 
he  would  not  have  been  much  troubled  for  the  future  by  such  contrivances ;  but 
these  days  past  have  afforded  but  too  strong  and  too  publick  an  instance  of  the 
contrairy. 

It  is  some  time  since  the  King  suspected  tliat  his  enemies  and  pretended 
friends,  finding  that  they  could  not  impose  upon  His  Majesty,  were  endeavour- 
ing by  malicious  insinuations  to  animate  the  Queen  against  His  Majes^'s  mosr 
faithful  servants,  and  particularly  against  him  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his 
confidence  and  afiairs,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  by  that  means  to  compass  what  they 
dispair'd  of  being  able  to  come  at  by  any  other ;  and  they  so  fiur  succeeded,  that 
for  some  time  past  the  Queen  could  not  conceal  her  dislike  to  such  persona, 
and  the  King  could  easily  see  that  her  behaviour  towards  himself  was  alter*d, 
altho*  he  could  not  discover  any  real  ground  for  either  one  or  t*other.  His 
Majesty  was  therefor  willing  to  impute  them  to  ill  offices  and  humour,  which 
lie  hop*d  would  pass  with  a  little  lime  and  patience  on  his  part,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  make  any  change  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Queen,  who,  ever  since 
her  marriage,  had  been  entirely  mistress  of  his  purse,  such  as  it  is  in  his  bad 
circumstances.  His  Majesty  also  continued  to  her  the  same'  liberty  she  had 
always  enjoy*d,  of  going  out  and  coming  home  when  she  pleased,  of  seeing  wluit 
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company  she  liked  best,  and  of  correspondiiig  with  whom  she  though  fit ;  and 
to  eiKX>uTage  her,  diverting  and  amusing  herself  more  then  had  hithcnrto  appear'd 
agreeable  to  her  inclinations. 

In  this  state  of  tilings  the  King  oould  not  but  be  astonished  to  the  last  de> 
gree  when  he  was  told  by  one  much  in  the  Queen*s  confidence,  that  if  he  did 
not  dismiss  the  earl  of  Inyemeas  from  his  service  she  would  retire  into  a  con- 
▼ent,  altho'  she  did  not  give  any  reason  for  so  extraordinaiy  a  proposal  and  re- 
solution ;  and  on  Friday  last  Uie  Queen  told  the  King  herself  that  she  was 
resolved  to  retire,  but  still  without  bringing  any  reasons  for  it,  and  has  seemed 
to  persist  ever  since  in  this  resolution,  tho'  without  coming  to  the  execution, 
altho*  on  the  Friday  she  had  actually  taken  leave  of  some  ladys  here  on  that 
account. 

The  King  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  indignity  done  him  by  this  pub- 
lick  way  of  proceeding ;  but  as  he  was  perswaded  the  Queen  had  been  misled 
and  might  be  redaim'd,  he  had  much  more  compassion  for  her  having  thus  ex- 
posed herself  than  resentment  against  the  unjust  eclat  she  had  made,  and  there- 
for not  only  continued  to  live  with  her  as  usual,  but  invited  her  in  the  most 
moving  terms  to  own  her  error  and  return  to  her  duty,  neither  of  which  she  has 
yet  done,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  soon  will,  by  the  prudent  and  moderate 
measures  the  King  is  taking  in  order  to  reclaim  her. 

The  King  really  thought  all  this  while  that  Lord  Inverness  was  the  chief 
object  of  these  designs,  for  tho'  her  majesty's  great  and  publick  uneasyness  had 
begun  on  her  first  being  acquainted  with  the  Princes  being  to  be  taken  out  of 
Mrs  Sheldon's  hands,  yet  her  majesty  had  expressed  herself  to  severall  persons 
fitvourably  of  Lord  Dunbar,  and  had  never  mentioned  to  tlie  King  the  least  dis- 
like or  disapprobation  of  that  lords  being  goveraour  to  the  prince,  which  made 
it  appear  the  more  extraordinary  to  his  majesty,  when  in  a  conversation  he  had 
on  Monday  last  with  a  person  of  great  worth  and  consideration  of  this  place, 
(who  he  knew  had  been  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  her  majesty  not  to  do  both 
the  king  and  herself  the  injury  of  retiring  into  a  convent,)  he  found  that  she 
was,  if  possible,  more  uneasy  on  Lord  Dunbar's  account  than  on  Lord  Inver- 
ness's, under  pretence  that  the  princes  religion  was  in  danger  while  he  had  the 
care  of  them,  and  tfiat  her  majesty  was  perswaded  that  those  two  lords  were  ob- 
noxious to  his  English  friends,  and  that  their  being  about  his  persbn  was  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  restoration. 

As  Lord  Inverness  was  extremely  afflicted  at  the  Queen's  behaviour  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  think  that  he  might  be  represented  as  the  unfortunate,  tho' 
innocent  occasion  of  a  disunion  betwixt  their  majesties,  he  did  most  earnestly 
intreat  of  the  King  that  he  would  allow  him  to  retire  from  business,  which  no* 
thing  but  his  majestyls  ordeis  to  the  contrary  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
could  have  prevented ;  his  majesty  having  at  the  same  time  assured  both  Lord 
Dunbar  and  him  that  their  remaining  in  hb  service  under  circumstances  so  very 
disagreeable,  was  the  strongest  instance  they  could  possibly  give  him  of  their 
inviolable  attachment  to  his  person  and  cause. 

All  these  fiusts  and  circumstances  put  together,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  in 
all  these  matters  the  Queen  must  have  been  originally  imposed  upon,  and  guided, 
not  by  turbulent  and  &ctious  firiends,  but  by  real  enemies,  who  would  have  drove 
the  King  to  that  extremity,  as  either  to  see  his  wife  abandon  him,  or  by  yield- 
ing to  her  unjust  demands,  give  up  the  management  of  his  children  and  his  af- 
fairs, and  put  himself  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  Queen,  but  of  those  who,  it  was 
manifest,  had  in  their  view  the  ruin  of  both. 

The  King  is  sensible  how  prejudicial  to  his  interest  this  unfortunate  edat 
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Must  be,  but  be  b  penwaded  that  the  malice  of  hia  enemiet  oo  thia 
must  turn  agaiiiBt  theonelfea  when  the  troa  atata  of  the  qucattoo  ia  knows 


No.  VI. 

Letter  from  the  ChevaUer  de  St  George  to  Yowng  Lochiel,  Qddrt$9ed  to 
Mr  Johnstone^  junior, 

jtfHl  Udk,  1737. 

I  AM  glad  of  this  ooGBsiou  to  let  you  know  how  well  pleased  I  am  to  hear  oi 
the  care  you  take  to  follow  your  fiither's  and  uDcle's  example  in  their'  kyal^  a* 
me  i  and  I  doubt  not  of  your  endeavours  to  maintain  the  true  spirit  in  the  daik 
Allan  is  now  with  m^  and  I  am  always  glad  to  have  aome  of  my  brave  Higb- 
landers  about  me,  whom  I  value  as  they  deserve.  You  will  deliver  the  indosed 
to  its  address,  and  doubt  not  of  my  particular  reigard  for  you,  whicbt  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  will  always  deserve. 

JAMsa  R. 
You  will  tell  Mr  Maplafhlan  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  hia  seal  for  my 
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Letter  from  Allan  Cameron  to  his  nephew,  Yovnj^  LodUeL 

AUAVO,  October^  1789. 

Dbae  Nefusw, 

Youia  of  September  1 1th  came  to  my  hand  in  due  tina^ 
which  I  took  upon  me  to  shew  hia  majesty,  who  not  only  waa  pleaaed  to  a^ 
that  you  wrote  with  a  great  deal  of  seal  and  good  sense,  but  waa  ao  gradonsand 
good  as  to  write  you  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  herewith  aeat  you*  wlieicn 
he  gives  full  and  ample  powers  to  treat  with  such  of  liis  friends  In  Sootlaod  aa 
you  think  arie  safe  to  be  trusted  in  what  concerns  his  ajSTairs,  until  an  opportu- 
nity offers  for  executing  any  reasonable  project  towards  a  happy  lestontfoor 
which  they  cannot  expect  to  know  until  matters  be  entirely  ripe  for  exeeiitiaii, 
and  of  which  they  will  be  acquainted  directly  from  himself  s  and  therefore  what* 
ever  they  have  to  say  at  any  time  either  by  you,  by  the  power  given  by  the 
King's  letter,  or  by  any  other  person,  the  account  is  to  be  sent  to  his  as^esty 
directly,  and  not  to  any  second  hand,  as  the  King  baa  wrote  to  you  in  htaietler. 
Dear  nephew^  now  that  his  majesty  baa  honoured  you  with  such  a  oommiaBiea, 
and  gracious  letter  concerning  yourself  and  fomily,  and  that  be  has  eooeaived 
ao  good  an  opinion  of  your  good  sense  and  pradenoeb  I  hope  this,  your  fiat  ap- 
peamoce,  by  the  King's  authority,  will  answer  the  trust  he  has  been  pleased  la 
put  in  your  loyal^,  lea),  and  good  cnoduct,  of  whidi  I  have  no  reason  to  fear 
or  doubt,  considering  the  step  you  have  already  made.  By  exeenting  thn  con^ 
mission  with  prudence  and  caution,  depend  on  it  you  haive  an  opportuni^  of 
aerving  the  King  to  good  purpoae,  which  in  time  will  redound  to  the  proqierity 
of  your  friends  and  family.  I  need  say  no  moee  oo  this  head,  since  yoa  willaae 
by  the  King's  letter  fiilly  the  occasion  you  have  of  serving  his  majesty,  your  couo- 
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liy,  and  younelf.  But  as  I  am  afraid  yoa  will  have  difficulty  to  read  it»  his 
himd  not  being  easy  to  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  tt»  the  mibfttanoe 
of  it  !■»  that  he  will  not  let  you  go  without  shewing  you  how  sensible  he  is  of 
your  Bcal  and  afifectkm  to  his  interest  and  serriee  ;  that  8ootland»  in  general, 
when  it  is  in  his  power»  (hoping  that  happy  time  will  one  day  come,)  shall  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  constant  loyalty  of  hb  friends  there ;  that  you  represent  to 
them  to  keep  theaaselyes  in  readiness,  not  knowing  how  soon  there  may  be  oc- 
casion for  their  sendee ;  but  that  they  take  special  care  not  to  give  a  handle  to 
the  present  government  to  ruin  them,  by  exposing  tliemselves  to  its  fiiry  by  an 
unreasonable  or  imprudent  action  ;  for  that  they  shaU  have  his  majesty's  orders 
directly  when  it  is  proper :  and  reoonunends  entire  union  among  youiselres  in 
general :  and  towards  the  end  of  the  letter  he  is  pleased  to  make  yourself  and 
family  particular  promises  of  his  fimmr,  when  it  please  God  he  is  restored ;  and 
while  be  is  abroad,  all  that  is  in  his  power.  I  hope  this  hint  of  the  meaning  of 
the  letter  will  enable  you,  by  taking  some  pains,  to  read  it  through.  It  being 
wrote  in  the  KingV  own  hand,  there  was  no  occasion  for  signing  it. 

I  think  it  proper  yon  should  write  to  the  King  by  the  flnt  post  after  you  re^ 
eeive  this  letter.  I  need  not  advise  you  what  to  say  in  answer  to  such  a  gra- 
dous  letter  from  your  King,  only  let  it  not  be  v^  long.  Declare  your  duty 
and  readiness  to  execute  his  majesty*s  commands  on  all  occasions,  and  your  sense 
of  the  honour  he  has  been  pleased  to  do  yo«  ia  giving  you  such  a  commission. 
I  am  not  to  chuse  words  for  you,  because  I  am  sure  you  can  express  yourself 
in  a  dutiful  and  discreet  manner  without  any  help.  Your  are  to  write.  Sir,  on 
a  large  margin,  and  to  end, your  most  £uthful  and  obedient  subject  and  servant; 
and  to  address  it.  To  the  King,  and  no  more,  which  inckne  to  me  sealed.  I 
pray  send  me  the  copy  of  it  on  a  paper  inclosed,  with  any  other  thing  that  you 
do  not  think  fit  or  needful  the  King  should  see  in  your  letter  to  me  :  because 
I  will  shew  your  letter  in  answer  to  this^  wherein  you  may  say  thAt  you  will  be 
mindful  of  all  I  wrote  to  you,  and  what  else  you  think  fit. 

This  letter  u  so  long  that  I  must  take  the  occasion  of  the  next  post  to  write 
jrou  concening  aiy  own  ftmily :  but  the  Kiag^  as  well  as  Bfr  Hay,  bid  me  as- 
sure you  that  your  iather  shoaM  never  he  in  any  mote  staits^  as  long  as  he^  the 
Kin^  lived ;  and  that  he  wonld  take  care  from  time  to  time  to  remit  him,  as 
llial  I  hope  yon  mfty  be  pretty  easy  as  to  that  point 

I  must  tell  yon,  that  what  yon  tonched  on  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  14th 
August  concerning  those  yon  saw  there  Kve  so  weU,  beyond  what  they  could 
have  done  at  hnase,  theymnst  have  been  provided  for  soase  other  way  than  oat 
of  the  King^  pocket ;  and  depenl  on  it,  some  others  have  thought  themselves 
obUgsd  to  supply  them. 

Yon  are  to  assure  youiself  and  otbeit  that  the  King  has  determined  to  make 
Scotland  happy,  and  the  dans  in  partieidar,  when  it  pleases  God  to  restore  him. 
This  is  cbnsiBteot  with  my  certain  knowledge.  You  are  only  to  toncb  upon 
this  in  a  discreet  way,  and  to  a  veiy  few  discrset  persons ;  bat  all  these  matters 
I  kaive  to  your  own  good  sense  and  prudence!,  for  yoa  may  be  sure  there  are 
people  who  will  give  aecount  of  yonr  hchavkMnr  after  you  return  home ;  but 
I  hope  none  will  be  able  to  de  it  to  yonr  disadvantage.  Keep  always  to  the 
truth  in  what  you  hifonn  the  Kmg^  and  that  will  stand  $  thou^  even  on  the 
truth  itself  yon  are  to  put  the  handsomert  gloss  you  can  on  some  oocassona. 

Yon  are  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Qlenpiy,  and  all  otfier  neigfabouis,  and 
let  by-*genes  be  byugones,  as  kng  as  tb^  continue  firm  to  the  King's  interest^ 
let  no  privsHe  animosity  take  pbce,  bnt  fee  to  gain  them  with  conrteey  and 
good  management,  which  I  hope  wiU  give  yoa  an  opportunity  to  make  a  figure 
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Mtoog^  th^ni  (  oot  but  you  ar»  to  tell  the  truth,  if  ai^  of  then  iail  ia  llnir 
4iMy  to  the  King  or  ooiwtry. 

As  to  LovaXp  fny  be  always  oo  your  guard,  but  not  so  as  to  lose  him^  oa 
tbe  QontiBiy»  you  may  say  that  the  King  trusts  &  gta^  deal  to  the  rmohaaom 
he  has  taken  to  serve  biin»  and  enff^Og-  be  will  poptioue  in  tbai  sesolatioa. 
But,  dsar  nej^bew,  you  know  vary  well  that  be  must  give  true  and  real  proof  o£ 
bis  sincerity^  by  parfonsaocer  befi^re  be  can  be  tatirefy  reckoned  on,  after  tbe 
part  he  has  acted*  This  I  say  to  yourself  and  therefore  you  must  deal  with 
hint  very  dexterously  i  and  I  must  U»ve  it  to  your  own  judgment  what  lengths  to 
go  with  him,  since  you  know  he  has  always  been  a  man  wliose  chief  view  was 
hjs  own  interest .  It  is  true  he  wishes  our  iamily  well;  and  I  doubt  oot  ho. 
would  wish  the  EJing  restored,  which  is  his  interest,  if  he  has  the  grace  to  hare  a 
band  in  it  after  what  he  has  done*  So,  upon  the  whole,  I  know  not  what  ad- 
vice to  give  you,  as  to  letting  him  know  that  the  Sang  wrote  you  such  a  letter 
as  you  have ;  but,  in  general,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  him  you  can,  but  atiil 
be  on  your  guard,  for  it  is  not  good  to  put  too  jnuch  in  his  power  befere  tbe 
time  of  executing  a  good  design.  The  King  Jmowa  very  well  how  uaeftd  he 
oan  be  if  sincere^  which  I  have  rq)resented  as  fully  as  was  necessary. 

lliis  letter  is  of  such  bulk,*that  I  have  inclosed  the  King's  letter  under  cover 
with  another  letter  addressed  for  your  £ither.  aa  I  will  not  take  leave  of  you 
till  next  post,    I  add  only  that  X  am  entirely  youn^ 

A.  CAKsaoir. 


No.  VIIL 

Letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  one  of  his  adherents  in  ScoUand, 

Mordk  nth,  1743. 

I  sxaBVBO,  a  few  days  ago,  yours  of  the  18th  Februaiy,  and  am  frr  from 
disappRfving  your  coming  into  nanois  at  tfiis  time^  The  settling  a  cotrsapoM^ 
ence  betwixt  aeon  thisaldB  of  the  sea  and  ourfiriands  in  8eotlaod,  may  be  of 
consequence  in  this  juncture.  I  hope  you  will  have  concerted  some  safe  method 
for  that  effect  with  Lord  Semple  before  you  leave  him  $  and  that  once  detei^ 
mined,  you  will^  i  tfaiak,  have  done  vesy  well  to  return  home,  where  yoo  may 
be  of  more  use  than  abooad.  I  shall  my  nothiag  here  of  what  ia  passing  ia 
Fiaaee,  of  which  you  will  have  been  informed  Jby  Lord  Scanple;  and  you  amy 
be  weU  assured  that  I  shall  neglect  nothing  that  depends  on  me  to  iodnDe  the 
Emadh  to  assist  us^  as  U  is  reaseoable  to  hope  they  will,  if  there.be  a  gymai 
war.  But  if  they  ever  undertake  any  thing  in  my  fovour,  I  shail,  to  be  ama^ 
have  some  little  waning  of  it  before ;  bat  thai  may  be  so  short  that  I  foar  it 
will  be  impossible  that  General  Keith  can  ooose  ia  time  to  Soodand,  how  amdi 
soever  both  I,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  he  himself  also  desires  it;  because  yon  wiH 
easily,  aee  that  one  q{  his  rank  and  diatinctioo  eannot  well  quit  the  avviee  he 
is  aa  either  abniptiy  or  upon  an  onoertain^.  I  remarit  all  yon  ssy  on  skat 
salfect;  and  when  the  time  comep,  it  shall  be  niy  care  to  diq^ose  all  sock 
matters  as  much  as  in  me  lies  for  what  I  may  then  think  the  real  good  of  a^ 
sarvici^  and  the  satisfaction  of  my  fitendsir'^br  in  such  partkmlara  itisaearce 
posiible  to  take  proper  resolations  before  the  time  of  exeetttkn.  I  ha4  aome 
time  ago,  a  proposal  made  to  me  in  relation  to  the  seising  of  Studiag  castle. 
WhaS  1  thnn  heard,  f^  af4iat  you  now  say-on  that  snk^eet,  isaa  gaUesaU  that 
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I  think  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  the  two  proposals  may  be  found  originally 
oDe  and  the  same  project.  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  enter  a  little  more  into 
particulars,  that  I  may  be  the  better  able  to  determine  what  directions  to  send. 
As  to  what  is  represented  about  the  vassals,  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  the 
same  as  what  I  have  inserted  in  the  draught  of  a  declaration  for  Scotland  I  have 
long  ago  had  by  me,  viz.,  that  the  vassals  of  those  who  should  appear  against 
my  forces  on  a  landing,  should  be  freed  of  their  vassalage,  and  hold  their  lands 
■nmediatdy  of  the  crown,  provided  such  vassab  should  declare  for  me,  and 
ioin  heartily  in  my  cause.  As  this  is  my  intention,  I  allow  mr  ^r^'ends  to  make 
audi  prudent  use  of  it  as  they  may  think  fit.  Before  you  get  this  you  will 
probably  have  received  what  was  wrote  to  you  from  hence  about  the  Scotch  epis- 
copal clergy,  so  that  I  need  say  nothing  on  that  sulject  here,  more  than  that 
I  hope  the  steps  taken  by  me  will  give  satisfaction,  and  promote  union  in 
that  body.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  the  gentlemen  of  the  concert  so 
zealous,  so  united,  and  so  frank  in  all  that  relates  to  my  service ;  and  I  desire 
you  will  say  all  that  is  kind  to  them  in  my  name.  I  remarked  you  have  ad- 
vanced j£IOO  of  your  money  for  Sir  J.  R,  which  I  take  very  well  of  you ;  but 
I  must  desire  you  will  not  give  me  any  more  proofs  of  that  kind  of  your  good 
will  towards  me :  and  as  for  what  is  past,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  personal  debt, 
and  shall  take  care  that  it  be  repaid.  I  remark  what  you  say  about  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  of  raising  money.  I  foresaw  that  would  be  no  easy  matter,  and 
I  think  it  should  not  be  insisted  upon.  I  think  I  have  now  taken  notice  of 
all  that  required  any  answer,  in  what  you  wrote  to  me  and  Morgan  ;  and  shall 
add  nothing  further  here,  but  to  assure  you  of  the  continuance  of  my  good 
opinion  of  you,  and  that  your  prudent  and  zealous  endeavours  to  forward  my 
service  shall  never  be  forgot  by  me. 


No.  IX. 

Answer  to  some  Queries  sent  by  the  CAevaNer  de  St  Oeorge,  <jr  by  samM 
persons  in  his  interest,  to  an  adherent  in  Scotland. 

EniNBUBGS,  Jan,  Qih,  1736. 

Answeb.  L— The  leading  men  amongst  the  loyalists  are  much  diminished ; 
and  the  severity  of  the  times  obliging  most  people  to  disguise  their  sentiments, 
it  is  hardt  at  this  juncture,  to  make  any  condescendence  who  would  make  an 
appearance  upon  a  proper  opportnni^ ;  nor  can  that  easily  be  penetrated  into, 
except  by  a  man  of  approven  zeal  and  integrity,  vested  with  a  public  chaiao^ 
ter  for  that  purposew 

The  country  par^,  that  makes  such  a  bustle,  have  probably  very  little  ley* 
alty  joined  to  their  discontent,  most  of  them  being  people  of  avowed  opposite 
principles;  and  though  the  miserable  situation  of  the  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  ou^t  to  have  produced  a  change^  and  roused  the  ancient  spirit  of 
liberty,  yet  that  it  has  done  it,  is  uncertain ;  therefore  the  safest  conclusion, 
though  not  perhaps  the  most  just,  b,  that  they  want  more  to  change  the  min* 
ister  than  the  master. 

IL— It  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  of  those  concerned  in  the  last  rebellion, 
being  almost  superannuated,  would  rather  wish  well  to  than  engage  again  in 
the  cause. 

IIL — The  most  leading  men,  and  most  esteemed  amongst  the  dans  that  I 
know  of,  are  Sir  Alexander  Macdonaldand  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 

II.  3  K 
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IV.-^Tbe  young  HighlaiKiers  do  not  know  the  use  of  arms  as  vcfi  as  tfas 
old ;  but  they  bear  a  deep  resentment  agamst  the  authors  of  such  a  great  <V 
ference  between  them  and  their  fore&tfaerB. 

y. — The  Cameronians  are  very  wdl  anned,  and  regtilariy  regimeDted  amoiiert 
themselves ;  but  theii  they  are  so  giddy  and  inconstant  that  tiiey  cannot  bm 
depended  upon,  not  knowing  what  lliey  would  be  at,  only  they  are  stnmgljr 
enraged  against  the  present  government. 

VI. — A  native  seems  preferable  to  a  foreign  oomBiaader;  bot  to  name  tlM 
person  would  be  abundantly  too  presumptuous  for  any  one  in  my  sphere^ 

Tlie  originals  of  the  four  pneceding  piq>cn  were  in  die  potMlun  of 
Cameron  of  Fassefem,  LocbieFs  netphew,  and  it  b  supposed  are  alill 
in  the  possession  of  the  fiunily.  Hiey  form  the  first  four  Kos.  oftibe 
Appendix  to  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 


•  No.  X. 

Ltiter^-^  The  ChevaUer  de  St  Oeorge  to  Drummond  of  BoekaUfy. 

ROMX,  29a  Nm,  1714. 

I  HOPE  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  in  May  last  for  your  friend'sf  perusal  is  long 
before  this  come  safe  to  his  hands,  and  that  it  will  have  given  him  satia&ctioD- 
What  I  have  now  to  say  to  you  for  his  use  also  chiefly  regards  some  certaio 
g^tlemen  who  are  his  friends,  and  you  will  readily  guess  who  I  mean  under 
that  denomination.     It  is  true  tiiose  gentlemen  have  not  been  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  well  wishers  of  mine ;  but  I  have  at  the  same  time  observed  with  plea^ 
sure,  for  this  long  while,  that  they  have  constantly  opposed  tlie  measures  of  the 
government,  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  such  as  they  thought  tended  to  the 
good  of  our  country.     I  am  sensible  that  many  of  them  are  men  of  great  talents, 
probity,  and  experience  ;  that  they  are  capable  of  forming  great  projects,  and 
puouing  them  with  vigour,  unaDimity,  and  secrecy ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  formerly  their  opinioOt  I  should  naturally  thiok  that  what  is  now  passing 
in  Europe,  and  particidarly  in  Britain,  should  demonstrate  to  them  that  their 
doing  speedy  justice  to  me  and  my  family  is  the  only  means  left  to  save  the 
nation  from  utter  ruin  and  destruction.    Tba  preMot  state  of  affairs  abroad 
affirds  no  improbable  nor  remote  prospect  of  tome  foreign  poweis  esponsiqg 
vigorously  the  aupport  of  my  cause  ;  and  I  have  a  veiy  great  number  of  friendly 
already  in  the  island,  who  would,  I  am  persuaded*  concur  heartily  in  all 
sttfca  which  tend  to  the  recoveiy  of  my  just  rights ;  but  you  know,  at  the 
time,  bow  much  I  would  prefer  the  having  my  restoration  accomplished  by  my 
sul)}ects  alone,  and  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  it  brought  about  in  that  man- 
ner, if  your  friend,  and  his  friends,  entered  heartily  into  measures  for  that  effect. 
Wlmt  I  said  in  the  letter  above  mentioned,  should,  I  think,  be  sutBeient  to  re- 
move all  fears  and  jealouaies  they  may  have  in  regard  to  me ;  and  as  for  them- 
sehres»  they  may  be  well  assured  of  my  acknowledging  in  the  moat  grateful  man- 
ner the  aervices  tiiey  may  render  me.    I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a  common 

*  Tbk  and  the  followhig  Namben  are  takea  Arom  the  origima  doeamants  thuntAwm, 
or  fhmi  the  origiBal  draughts  or  oopiat  among  the  Stuart  Papan^  ia  tba  poMsnkoa  of 
bis  Majesty,  for  the  use  of  the  present  work.  The  copies  Uken  firom  the  oi1gfa»b  sra 
disClaguiihed  by  an  asterisk. 

f  Mr  Enkine  uf  Qraoga. 
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4U))^  to  all  ray  tolijecta,  and  tball  never  make  any  dittioetion  of  ptaae^  or 
pwliea.  but  endeavour  to  ptovide  for  the  general  wd&re  and  saktj  of  diem  all, 
and  make  no  other  distinction  amongst  them,  but  such  as  merit  and  services 
«My  dasef  ve  and  authoriMi*  You  wiU  easily  see  that  I  cannot  enter  into  further 
(HMticiilan  in  this  letter ;  but  when  you  communicate  it  to  your  friend,  and 
diKOune  on  the  contents  of  it  with  him*  you  will  asauie  him  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  if  he  and  hia  friends  answer  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  them, 
and  eater  seiiously  and  heartily  into  measures  for  bringing  about  my  restonb 
tion,  thattberaiano  reaaonable  demand  they  can  make,  either  in  behalf  of  them* 
selves  in  particular,  or  of  our  country  in  general,  that  I  shall  not  readily  and 
cfaeeifully  comply  with*  [The  preceding  is  in  ^  handwriting  of  Edgar,  the 
Cbevalier'ii  private  secretary ;  what  follows  is  in  James's  own  hand.]  I  shall 
expect  vritli  impatience  an  acoount  firom  you  of  what  may  pass  betwixt  you  and 
your  friend  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  to  which  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add,  but  my  best  wishes  that  safety  and  success  may  attend  you  botli  in  your 
endeavours  to  serve  me. 


No.  XI. 

The  Letter,  of  which  theforegoing  U  a  copy,  wcu  inclosed  in  a  private  Letter 
from  the  Chevalier  to  Drummond  of  the  following  tenor. 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Sempil*^  and  your  letters  to  me  of  the  5th  and  6ch, 
and  of  what  I  wrote  last  post  to  Lord  Sempil,  you  will  fiod  inclosed  a  letter 
apart  written  in  my  own  hand.  I  take  extreme  kindly  of  you,  and  as  a  par^ 
ticukr  mark  of  your  zeal,  the  offer  you  make  me  of  going  over  at  this  time  into 
England,  and  I  willingly  accept  the  ofl^r,  because  I  consider  it  as  what  may  be 
of  great  importance  to  my  cause  to  give  the  discontented  whigs  an  opportunity, 
especially  at  this  juncture.  My  letter  apart,  and  what  I  writ  in  my  liut  letter, 
will  afford  you  ample  matter  of  discourse  with  Mr  Erskine  on  that  head,  and,  if 
those  gentlemen  are  capable  of  ever  becoming  friends  to  my  cause,  I  should 
think  the  present  position  of  aflfkirs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  assurances 
given  in  my  two  last  letters,  should  remove  all  their  doubts,  and  induce  thern 
to  act  for  it  without  delay.  Yon  will  say,  in  partfcniar,  all  that  is  kind  and 
encouraging  from  me  to  Mr  Erskine,  who  will,  I  am  persuaded,  do  what  he  can 
to  serve  me  on  the  occasion.  The  first  and  general  object,  in  this  aflklr.  is  the 
gaining  of  those  gentlemen.  If  we  foil  in  it,  we  are  but  where  we  were,  and 
we  risque  nothing  in  the  tryal.  If  they  hearken  to  us,  we  must  proceed  with 
them  with  proper  caution,  and  according  to  the  overtures  (hey  make ;  and  in 
ease  they  express  a  sincere  desire  of  contributing  to  my  restoration,  and  owti  an 
impossibility  of  its  being  compassed  without  foreign  assistance ;  in  that  case  it 
may  be  proposed  to  them  to  make  application  for  it  to  Cardinal  I^eury,  for  that 
is  not  a  proposal  to  be  made,  but  to  persons  who  have  sincerely  my  restoration 
at  heart ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that  should  such  application  be  made  by  them,  it 
would  absolutely  determine  the  Cardinal's  resolution.  When  you  have  received 
this  packet,  you  will  be  thinking,  I  suppose,  of  going  to  London  to  meet  Mr 
Erskine.  I  can  give  you  no  precise  directions  as  to  the  time  of  your  staying 
there,  nor  any  particular  instructions  as  to  your  negociations  with  him.  You 
see  the  object,  and  nothing  must  be  neglected  to  attain  it.  My  own  letters 
sufficiently  explain  my  sentiments,  so  that  your  chief  business  roust  be,  to  be 
well  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  those  persons  ;  and  then  to  make  a  faithful 
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and  exact  report  of  all  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can  do  it  with  safety.     It  b 
ble,  you  may,  on  this  occasion,  liear  ^iacav^KB^  or  hata  proposals  made  to  you. 
whidi  yon  may  think  in  some  measure  eztmragant,  or  e?en  Injurioos  to  me ; 
but  yon  may,  on  such  occHMonSt  moderate  the  waniHh  of  yoor  seal,  and  say 
nothing  which  may  rebute  or  hinder  people  from  speaking  freely;  and  after  tfas^ 
hide  nothing  from  me,  besausc^  if  «e  do  not  draw  ham  ^thit  negsdalito  all  tbe 
advantage  we  hope  for,  it  may  be  always  of  uge^  and  perhaps  of  great  use  to  be 
informed  of  the  part/s  real  (Uspositions  and  way  of  Uiiuking.    What  I  take  to 
be  of  importance  in  tlib  negociation,  in  all  events,  is  the  secrecy  of  it.     There 
is  no  iise  of  its  being  known  to  any  in  Scotland,  and  it  might  be  of  veiy  III  con- 
sequence were  it  even  suspected  by  other  persons  in  England  than  those  im- 
mediately concerned ;  and  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  particularly  caatious 
not  to  put  any  of  my  old  friends  in  England  or  Scotland  in  the  power  of  those 
we  now  hope  to  gain.     Tou  will  receive  from  Lord  Sempil  2000  livres  for  your 
joumey ;  and  I  dont  femamber  I  have  aay  tbisig  foithar  So  add  at  present  on 
these  subjects.     I  make  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  serve  me  oo 
this  important  occasion,  by  which  you  will  gain  a  new  and  very  great  merit 
with  me,  whatever  may  be  the  success  of  your  endeavours. 


•  No.  XII. 

Letter  from  Lord  John  Drummond^  nnder  the  nfftuUtare  of  **J.  Xhrnaid- 
son,**  to  James  Edgar,  Esq,,  private  Secretary  to  the  Chevalier  de  Si 
George, 

Pabis,  2d  FeL  1743. 

Sir, — I  received  somme  days  ago  the  letter  you  £iivour*d  me  with,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  agreable  to  me  tlie  goodness  with  which  His  Majesty  is  pleas'd 
to  inform  me  by  you  of  the  continuation  of  that  Hoyal  Protection,  which  I 
owne  is  the  thing  in  the  world  I  am  the  vainest  of. 

It  gives  me  great  satis&ction  that  the  affair  of  the  So—  [Scots]  clergy  b 
finished,  and  I  der  say  it  wiU  toum  to  the  advantage  of  the  King^  ioterest  io 
tbateattatry.'* 

As  to  the  Dukes  Highland  dothes,  it  vexes  me  veiy  much  that  Hu  Royal 
Highness  cannot  get  them  this  Camaval.  It  is  Mr  Walker^s  fiiult :  Some  time 
ago,  most  of  the  things  directed  to  him  were  sent  to  St  Denis ;  but  he  eoo- 
ceived  the  diffiadty  so  great  of  getting  them  to  Paris,  that  he  sent  them  aD  bsck 
to  Boulogne,  from  whence  they  will  come  again  by  the  first  occasion. 

I  received  yesterday  the  letter,  here  inclosed,  from  Lord  W ,  by  which,  it 

is  veiy  p!aine,  he  has  understood  me  ;  but  according  to  what  I  had  writ  to  bim, 
he  should  have  come  directly  himself ;  may  be  because  of  the  C indisposi- 
tion, or  for  some  other  reason,  he  has  been  afmid  of  alteration,  and  is  desirous 
of  a  second  positive  invitation,  which  I  sent  him  by  the  last  post,  in  consert  with 
Mr  O^rien,  to  whom  I  show*d  his  letter. 

I  have  found  the  little  Pituers,  [pictures]  Abb^  Grant  was  in  paine  about. 
Mr  Waters  had  sent  them  to  his  neveu,  to  whom  I  have  since  thought  ol 
inquiring  about  them. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  C.  T        ,*  who  am  more  than  can  be  expressed. 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  DONALDSON. 

•  Cardinal  Tencin. 


•  No.  XIII. 

'   Latter  refish^ed  td  in  the  Jbregoin^.  ^ 

1V>  Ihe  Ridht  Hoaounble  Loid  John  DraminoikL 


My  LoRDf^-Wbeo  your  Lordship  demanded  the  suin  of  money,  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  you  last,  I  had  laid  myself  out  to  raise  it  for  you,  but  was  disappointed; 
but  thinking  that  your  Lordship  might  have  occasion  for  it,  and  likewise  to 
make  matters  more  easy  to  myself,  I  inquired  for  a  friend,  and  am  now  pretty 
well  assured  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  answer  your  demand.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  when  your  Lordship  will  have  it  paid,  and  to  whom,  or  if  you  are  to  re- 
ceive it  yourseUl 

Your  Lordship's  most  aiftetionate  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

WBMY8S. 


•  No.  XIV. 


Hie  earl  of  Wemyss  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  have  gon«  to  tlie 
Conttoentt  in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  the  invitation  from  Lord  John 
Drummond.  The  original  letter,  which  is  in  James's  own  hand-writing,  is  in- 
closed in  an  envelope  addressed  E.  W.  with  a  flying  seal  attached  to  it  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  sent  to  Colonel  O'Biyan,  who  was  James's  minister  at 
Paris  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was  returned  to  him,  in  oopsequence  of  the  earl's 
departure  from  France. 

Albano,  Jwu  IStA,  I74& 

I  JUST  learn  your  being  arrived  on  thb  side  of  the  sea,  and  not  knowing  how 
long  you  may  remain  in  France,  I  wont  delay  expressing  to  you  how  much  I 
am  touched  with  this  mark  of  your  zeal  in  this  critical  junctures  what  comes 
from  you  cannot  but  make  deep  impression,  and  I  am  very  sure  you  will  ne^ect 
nothing  which  may  depend  on  you  to  forward  my  interest,  where  I  suppose  tliis 
will  find  you.  I  shall  never  constrain  my  friends  in  the  choice  of  their  confi- 
dants, but  as  I  understand  L— d  J — n  has  directed  you  to  Mr  Obryen,  as  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  do,  it  is  fit  I  should  let  you  know  that  you  will  be  very 
safe  in  his  hands,  and  that  nobody  is  more  capable  than  he  to  give  you  such 
lights  as  may  make  your  present  journey  of  real  service  to  me.  Till  I  liear 
from  you  I  shall  no(  enter  into  any  business  here,  and  only  add  tlie  assurances 
of  most  sincere  value  and  kindness  for  you. 

JAMES  R. 

When  you  see  your  son,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  whom  I  esteem, 
make  him  very  kind  compliments  from  me.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  oflf,  in 
which  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  and  your  fiimily  distinguislied  marks  of  my 
fafour 


I 

\ 
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•  No.  XV. 


Letter  from  Lard  John  Drunmumd,  mukr  the,  »gmtwre  of  **J^ 
$on^  to  Secretary  JBdgar,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  ~ 
Bochaldy, 

PABOi  8SA  Aft.,  iTia. 

■  8is,«^  «6d4  jmi  lieM  indoiedy  ■  letter  I  reoehed  two  dajs  ago  ftoa 
L^  M  I  ■,  wbioh  wants  so  etplanatioii  s  he  hat  not  deaired  me  to  seod  it»  and 
b  above  makiDg  cooipleDts.  At  tbenmetime»  I  most  speak  of  a  thing  1  should 
have  mentioned  sooner,  had  it  not  been  for  a  sort  of  petitess,  of  which  I  ass 
now  much  ashaai^.  It  was  afear  to  be  suspected  of  jelnay,  and  of  what  of  all 
things  I  was  resolved  to  avoid  faling  into  little  quarrels  about  an  affiiir 
union  is  so  necessary.     What  I  have  to  say,  you  will  easily  imagine  is 

B        ,*  who  is  my  L^  8 *st  principal  intelligencer  in  Sc        j     At  his 

first  coming  over,  1  kn^w  not  how  B         got  himself  emploied  by  other  people, 
but  my  brother  by  telling  there  was  a  positive  order  his  going  to  Fraooe,  when 

my  B- sayd  he  intended  to  weigh  till  he  had  an  answer  by  me.    Soon  after. 

he  camme  back  to  Sc  as  ambassador  from  the  K— %  where  he  saw  two  or 
three  people,  and  retoumed  Pletdpotentiaiy  for  the  whole  nation,  settled  aa 
such  at  Paris,  where  under  a  suposed  name,  $  tho  known  to  every  (one)  for  a 
misterious  inoognito,  he  was  to  apear  on  proper  occasions.  At  that  time^  if 
affairs  had  gone  on,  I  dar  say  more  than  what  he  had  promised  would  have 
toumed  out,  and  ther  would  have  been  no  inconveniency ;  but  the  coBtinuatioo 
of  it  has  been  of  ill  consequence  for  the  oountry,«wher,  before  I  retouroed*  aU 
this  was  tolerably  well  known,  and  in  several  occasions  I  was  obliged  to  take 
his  part,  and  did  it  so  much  as  if  he  had  been  of  (my)  own  chouaing^  and  that 
we  had  been  in  very  good  undeistanding,  whereas,  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
he  is  a  negociator.  Most  of  the  KCing's)  friends  I  meet  within  S(cotland}  speak 
against  him,  and  desired  most  positively  that  I  should  Inform  the  K(ing)  from 
them,  that  B(ochaldy)  having  alwise  been  in  low  life,  he  trayd  several  different 
Trades  without  success,  and  obliged  to  fiay  the  country  in  danger  of  being  taken 
up  for  a  Fifty  pound  note,  he  had  now  for  a  recourse  taken  the  management  of 
the  K(ing*s)  afiairs.  All  this  little  and  low  scandal  I  would  not  have  men- 
tioned, but  think  myself  obliged  now  to  a  general  confession. 

After  having  said  all  I  could  in  his  defence,  I  told  them  that  the  K(ing)  was 
obliged  to  receive  all  those  that  were  sent  with  messages,  and  in  the  most  pn. 
dential  manner  mead  a  proper  use  of  them.     They  insisted  that  what  little 
good  he  might  liave  done  was  strongly  balanced  by  the  handle  it  has  given  to 

the  KCing's)  enemies,  to  turn  his  affairs  into  ridicule :  at  first  the  Gover :  P 

said  they  would  take  up  B(ochaldy)  as  soon  as  he  retoumed — a  little  while  after 
it  was  given  out  that  fiur  from  that  they  war  very  well  pleased  he  was  impIoied« 
since  it  showd  what  his  M(ajesty*s)  affairs  war  reduced  to^-after  that  they  ga?e 
to  understand  that  they  foumished  him  with  mon^.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
such  storys  spread  and  frighten  in  a  country  where  they  know  nothiqg.  As  I 
am  persuaded  of  your  prudence  and  depend  upon  your  friendship^  of  this  long 
libell  communicate  to  the  K(ing)  only  what  you  think  proper.  But  what  1 
would  most  humbly  propose,  is,  that  all  we  petty  politicians  should  be  entirsly 

•  Bocbaldy.        f  Lor«l  Scun{|irs.         |  ScotUad. 
§  DrummoDd  in  his  correspondence  first  assumed  the  name  of  Jo;  CXumiflghao^ 
he  nfterwards  changed  to  Watson. 
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Kayd  aside,  wiio  will  do  more  harme  than  good,  and  now  that  my  L(ord)  M(ari»* 
dial)  is  so  well  ia  the  way,  he  shobld  be  ordered  to  settle  a  coirespondence  with 
S(cotlaiid9)  or  at  least  have  the  name  of  it,  for  tho  L(ord)  S(empil)  by  his  words 
and  leUeiB  seems  to  pretend  ther  ar  great  thin^  a-bruing  in  S(cotland,)  1  do  not 
believe  it,  nor  can  be  tilt  it  oommes  to  an  essentaall  undertaking.  By  my  L(ord) 
M(anBchal)  apearing  immediatly  imploied,  would  give  such  a  credit  to  affairs  in 
S(codand,)  as  woidd  be  above  all  sospttion  from  his  M(ajesty*3)  friends,  and  all 
aspersion  from  his  enemies.  It  would  bring  in  seveml  peof^e  that  wil  deal  with 
nobody  else,  and  poi4  tbiugs  in  such  a  ebanae!*  as  when  real  bnsin^  coibes,  it 
should  go  on  without  any  manner  «f  iaconveniency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir. 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  senant, 

J.  DONALDSON.* 


N«.  XVL 


An$wtr  io  theforegQiag  Lutertfrimi  ihe  wrignud  draughi^  corroded  by  the 
Chevalia'  tU  Si  George  himU^» 

Rome,  March  21</,  1743. 

Mt  Lord, — I  received,  last  week,  your  Lordship's,  of  the  25th  February 
with  one  inclosed  in  it,  which  I  here  return  to  you.  It  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  no  small  concern  to  me,  and  even  to  the  King  himself,  to  see  so  little  union 
and  harmony  among  those  who  wished  him  well,  and  were  even  employed  in 
his  affairs ;  but  that  is  an  evil  wliich  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  persons  tlieoK 
selves,  and  towards  which  bis  Majesty  can  give  little  assistance*  Bis  Msjesty 
has  made  it  a  rule  to  himself,  never  to  impose  any  body  on  the  confidence  of 
those  who  have  their  all  at  stake,  nor  to  refuse  on  t'other  side  hearing  and  con* 
tiding,  in  as  much  as  is  requbite,  those  who  may  be  employed  by  tfaem,  keeping 
the  whole  in  his  own  breast,  without  imparting  to  one  set  of  friends  what  may 
come  from  another,  except  with  their  consent,  or  in  cases  of  necessity :  be  will 
be  thus  better  informed  of  what  relates  to  his  own  interest,  by  the  encoun^ge* 
ment  it  must  give  to  his  friends,  to  open  their  minds  freely  to  him»  while  they 
themselves  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  bis  condescension  towards  them,  and  the 
caution  and  secrecy  observed  in  what  relates  to  them.  So  that  while  bis  Ma- 
jesty alone  knows  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  for  others  to  form  a  right  judgment 
on  matters  they  are  in  reality  ignorant  of;  and  H.  M.  thinks  it  a  less  evil  to 
let  people  talk  as  you  say  they  do,  and  even  find  fiiult  at  nmdom,  than  to  puH 
into  too  many  hands  secrets  and  particulars  which  he  thinks  himself  obliged  in 

*  iThe  GbevsUer  4e  8t  George,  writing  to  Lord  Drammood  on  22d  Dec,  1744,  in 
saSNiBr  Id  a  letter  fbsn  Ms  LenUMp  of  S!M  October,  not  to  be  found  among  the  Stuart 
Va^sn^  tkns  depraartos  tlie  diwanrioni  among  his  IHeods  In  France,  ^fn  the  mean. 
tiaief  Ibr  God^  mhe,  let  as  itlie  as  much  at  poniblo  all  littfe  views  and  anhnosf ties. 
Lst  OS  have  nothing  in  view  bat  the  eommon  good,  and  let  eveiy  one  join  heart  and 
hand  to  promote  it  in  our  dlfTerent  capacities.  This  will  be  the  most  eflTectnal  way  to 
enooonge  foreign  powers  to  assist  as,  aad  to  animatt  our  frieads  at  home  to  act  their 
part  also." — Stuart papera. 
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^  Copy  of  my  Lord  MarisehaTs  Letter  to  Lord  John  Drummond,  ike  on- 
ginal  returned  to  Lord  John,  2Ut  March,  1743.*'  This  quotation  on  the 
copy  ts  m  Edgar's  hand^writinff, 

BoULOOM^  FA.  I2tk,  1743^ 
I  HATE  the  honor  of  your  obliging  letter*  and  beg  you  do  me  the  justioe  to  be 
well  assured  of  my  sincere  esteem,  friendship,  and  attachment.  I  think  I  see 
In  3rou  an  Unde  whom  I  loved  and  respected  for  his  great  honor,  and  a  Brotber 
who  is  dear  to  me,  for  you  are  like  boUi.  Let  us  give  over  compliments,  tad 
when  we  write  to  other,  shorten  as  much  as  we  can  our  letters,  for  neither  of 
OS  love  scribbling.  I  must  tell  you  I  have  had  three  days  ago  a  pretty  odd  one 
from  Lord  SempiL  There  are  two  points  in  it  which  I  must  tell  you.  One 
that  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  my  not  having  sent  by  him  a  mes- 
sage to  certain  folks  in  Scotland,  and  not  having  learned  from  lum  what  I  already 
know  from  the  King,  may  make  them  think  that  I  have  little  curiosity  on  a 
subject,  which,  above  all  others,  they  have  most  at  heart,  and  that  I  slight  them, 
and  that  the  measures  they  have  taken,  tho'  they  have  omitted  nothing  on  their 
part,  to  prove  the  esteem  they  have  of  me.  To  this  accusation  or  threatening 
of  his  Lordship,  for  I  think  it  looks  like  both,  I  have  answered,  that  he  may 
remember  that  I  told  him  in  Paris  the  King  had  done  me  the  honor  to  inform 
me  fully  of  the  aflair,  and  to  which  hb  Lordship  could  add  nothing:  and  that  I 
did  flatter  myself,  that  notwithstanding  his  Lordship's  kind  feais,  people  would 
still  do  me  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  more  than  bare  curiosity,  on  a  subject 
where  the  interest  of  my  King  and  oountiy  is  so  nearly  concerned,  (not  to  qwak 
of  my  own,)  where  I  see  a  noble  spirit,  and  where  I  am  sensible  a  great  deal  of 
honour  is  done  me»  and  I  add,  that  I  still  hope  those  gentlemen  will  do  me  the 
honour  and  justice  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  foil  either  in  my  duty  to  my 
King  and  country,  my  gratitude  to  them  for  their  good  opinion,  or  in  say  best 
endeavours  to  serve. 

The  next  point  of  his  letter  I  shall  trouble  you  with  is,  concerning  my  being 
here.    I  shall  give  you  his  words,  not  being  so  long  as  his  other  chapter.     He 
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honour  not  to  disclose.    Enfin,  your  Lordship  may  be  perfectly  at  ease  oo  the         j 
subject  of  the  greatest  part  of  your  letter.    I  am  heartily  sony  there  should  be  . 

any  coldness  betwixt  Lord  Marischal  and  Lord  SempiL    There  was,  I  laiow,  | 

formerly  a  great  intimacy  betwixt  them.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  g;reat 
esteem  and  attachment  Lord  Sempil  had  for  Lord  Marischal,  and  I  think  I 
could  answer  for  Lord  Sempil,  that  he  is  noways  altered  towards  him.  If  after 
this.  Lord  Sempil  has  writ  any  thing  that  displeases  Lord  lisrischal,  it  has,  I 
am  persuaded,  proceeded  from  a  pardonable,  but  perhaps  unjust  solicitude,  to 
keep  up  their  former  friendship,  and  noways  out  of  want  of  true  reg^ad  suod 
concern  for  Lord  Marischal,  for  vriiom  I  know  the  King  has  the  greatest  value, 
^nd  both  has  and  will  take  all  occasions  of  showing  it. 

As  I  think  it  my  du^  to  communicate  to  H.  M.  all  that  comes  to  my  hands, 
any  ways  relating  to  his  affiurs,  I  laid  your  letter  before  him,  and  had  his  oiden 
to  make  you  this  reply,  which,  when  you  have  considered,  you  wiU  Add  it  answen 
all  your  letter,  and  H.  M.  also  orders  me  to  add  here  his  kind  compliments,  and 
bow  truly  sensible  he  is  of  your  zeal  for  his  service. 

Ian,  Ac 
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nja  that  my  beini;  here  lias  already  made  a  great  noise  amongst  the  King's  sub* 
jects  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  adds,  "  I  can't  but  own  to  your  LorcUhip, 
that  as  surmUes  are  easily/  spread,  so  I  fear  your  hevM/  so  near  the  eo€ut^  at 
this  time,  may  occtuion  some  speculations  on  f  other  side  also,  which  would 
both  raise  the  jealousy  of  the  government  and  the.  terrors  of  our  friends^  who 
are  but  too  susceptible  of  alarms^  The  meanii^  of  this  to  be  that  his  Lord- 
ship will  try  ways  and  means  to  oblige  me  to  remove,  for  reasons  known  to 
himself. 

Yours,  adieu. 


•  No.  XVIII. 


iMdy  Sandwich  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  without  date,  but  quoted 
'^  Received  May  nth,  174^.** 

Sib, — My  heart  is  penetrated  with  gratitude  and  joy,  to  find  that  I  still  have 
the  hdoour  to  remaine  in  the  remembrance  of  my  soverain.  I  can  with  truth 
profess  that  the  earlyest,  as  well  as  tlie  strongest,  affection  of  my  mind,  ever 
since  I  have  been  capable  of  reason,, has  been  your  Bilajesty's  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  'tis  that  alone.  Sir,  I  am  very  well  convinced,  can  prevent  the 
ruin  of  a  country  that  is  dear  to  me,  but  which  I  will  never  inhabit  till  it  is 
under  your  government  and  protection.  Permit  me,  Sir,  humbly  to  offer  my 
unbounded  duty  to  your  Majestyes  servise,  and  as  wisdom  can  often  produce 
something  usefull  out  of  the  weakest  subjects,  perhaps  I  should  gain  some 
Btrengtli,  if  your  Majesty  honoured  me  with  the  smallest  of  his  commands.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  great  satisfiiction  I  have  in  my  acquaintance 
wilh.Locd  Sample;  li^  sagwsty,  penetration,  and  integrity^  are  imployed  in 
your  M^icBtyes  sertise,  with  so  mudi  vigilance  and  prudenee,  that  I  cannot 
make  a  better  wish,  tlian  ^t  all  who  bsive  the  honour  to  be  imployed  in  your 
Msiestfts  affiures,  may  be  indowed  with  such  qualityes  as  ha  possesses ;  and 
tlntsuoeeiB  may  attend  upon  all  your  desires,  is  the  perpetual  prayer  of 

Your  Majestyes 

Most  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

£.  SANDWICH. 


No.  XIX. 

The  answer. 


ROMB,  A%  16th,  1743. 

Mt  sincere  value  for  you  makes  acceptable  all  that  comes  from  you,  and  in 
particular  the  hearty  letter  you  now  write  ta  me.  I  want,  I  can  assure  you,  no 
new  expressions  to  convince  me  of  the  sincerity  of  your  zeal  and  affection  for 
my  present  cause,  tho'  I  much  desire  occasions  of  shewing  you  how  truly  sensi« 
ble  I  am  of  them.  It  will  be  always  a  satis&ction  to  me  to  know  that  Lord 
Sempil,  or  any  others  concerned  in  my  afikirs,  should  have  a  share  in  the  esteem 
of  so  good  a  judge  as  you.  I  remark,  you  have  no  thoughts  of  returning  as  yet, 
to  a  countiy  not  less  dear  to  me  than  to  you  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there 
one  day,  tho'  in  all  places  my  sincere  kindness  will  always  attend  you. 

II.  dL 
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No.  XX, 

Letter. —  The  Chevalier  de  St  George,  to  the  Duke  of  OmumtL 

ROMS,  Dee,  2dd;  1749. 

I  ABALLT  cannot  tell  myself  when  this  may  be  delivered  to  you,  becauae  you 
will  receiye  it  only  at  the  time  when  all  is  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  enteiw 
prize.  The  Ring  of  France  is  resolved  to  undertake  in  my  fiivour.  His  Bla- 
jesty  required  so  great  and  strict  a  secret  in  the  afiair,  that  I  was  not  at  libertf 
to  mention  any  thing  of  it  to  you  before.  He  will  take  care  you  should  have 
all  proper  lights  and  instructionsi  and  I  have  only  time  to  teU  you  that  the  affiiir 
has  been  concerted  with  people  in  England,  and  that  your  old  friends  have  a 
great  share  in  it ;  and  I  hope  you  yourself  will  be  in  a  condition  to  peHbnn 
that  great  part  which  I  liave  all  along  designed  for  you.  Tou  have  already  hj 
you  a  Commission  of  Regency,  in  virtue  of  which  you  will  act,  untill  such  time 
as  the  Prince  may  joyn  the  expedition,  and  then  you  will  remain  General  under 
him  ;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  joyn  the  expedition  at  first,  and  I 
cannot  even  be  sure  whether  the  prince  will  be  able  to  arrive  in  time.  When- 
ever he  does,  you  will,  to  be  sure,  be  of  all  the  help  and  assistance  to  him  that 
lyes  in  your  power ;  and  before  his  arrival,  as  I  conclude,  that  you  will,  in  all 
matters  of  importance,  act  with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  some  of  our  principal 
friends.  I  must  particularly  recommend  io  you,  for  that  effect,  the  following 
persons,  viz^  (the  names  which  follow  are  in  the  Chevalier's  own  hand,  in  the 
original  copy,) — The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Earls  of  Barrymore  and  Orrery,  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  and  Sir  Robert  Abdy,  and 
also  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Lord  Cobham.  It  will  be,  I  think,  proper 
when  it  is  time,  that  you.  Lord  Derwentwater,  and  any  others  in  France,  whose 
presence  and  assistance  you  may  judge  to  be  of  use,  that  they  attend  or  follow 
you  into  England. 


No.  XXI. 


A  Letter  was  written  to  Lord  Marischal  of  same  date,  and  in  almaet  the 
same  terms.    It  concludes  thus, 

I  CAN  give  you  no  other  directions,  but  to  follow  those  of  H.  M.  C.  M.  who 
intends  to  send  you  into  Scotland  with  some  small  assbtance,  to  back  and  sup- 
port the  expedition  in  En^and.  I  doubt  not  of  the  zeal  and  alacrity  with 
which  yon  will  perform  your  part  on  that  great-oocasion  ;  and  when  you  arrive 
in  Scotland,  you  will  take  upon  you  the  command  which  has  been  so  long  de- 
signed for  you,  according  to  the  commission  of  General  you  have  lying  by  you. 
When  you  arrive  there,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  act  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
for  the  good  of  my  service ;  and  as  you  will,  doubtlessly,  act  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  some  of  our  principal  friends,  I  recommend  to  you,  in  particular, 
for  that  effect,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Lord  Lovat,  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Auchinbreak,  and  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochyel,  younger,  for  the  Highlands,  and 
the  Earl  of  Traquair,  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  if  he  should  joyn,  for  the  Low- 
lands. 
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•No.  XXII. 

TO  OUB  UNITEBSITIBB  OT  OXFOEO  AND  CAMBAIDOB,  OEEXTIMO. 

JAMBS  R. 

As  you  have  particularly  suffered,  and  been  discountenanced  under  an  usurp* 
ed  and  unjust  Government,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  satis&ction  you  will  receive 
from  the  attempt  we  are  now  going  to  znake. 

We  herewitli  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Gracious  Declaration  to  all  our  loving 
subjects  on  this  occasion,  by  which  you  will  plainly  see  how  different  our  senti- 
ments are,  from  what  our  enemies  have  maliciously  represented  them  to  be. 

We  are  sensible,  you  are  the  chief  ornament  and  support  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and,  by  the  prombe  we  have  made  to  protect,  support,  and  maintain 
it,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  as  particularly  engaged  to  fiivour  and  protect  you 
in  all  your  rights  and  privileges,  and  we  shall  be  ever  ready  to  extend  and 
enlarge  them  on  proper  occasions. 

You  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  the  disposal  of  the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  clergy,  had  its  rise  from  a  former  promise  of  our 
own,  which  may  be  an  earnest  to  you  of  our  fiiTorable  dispositions  towards  you 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 

We  are  thorou^ly  convinced,  how  much  the  solid  learning  of  your  two 
famous  bodies  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  honor  of  the 
nation ;  and  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  concur  with  you  in  your  constant  en- 
deavours to  suppress  the  present  general  corruption  of  manners,  and  spirit  of 
irreligion,  equally  destructive  to  Church  and  State. 

The  manifold  motives,  we  shall  have  to  give  you  constant  proofi  of  our  esteem 
and  affection,  and  the  certain  prospect  you  have  of  being  happy  under  our  Go> 
vemment,  wiU,  we  are  persuaded,  induce  you  to  contribute  as  fkr  as  in  you  lyes, 
to  the  success  of  this  enterprise*  by  your  example,  authority,  preaching,  and 
prayers,  since  nothing  can  be  more  suitable,  nor  so  honourable  for  persons  of 
your  profession  as  to  promote  so  great  a  work  of  justice,  and  to  provide  so 
effectually  for  the  publick  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  re- 
commend you  to  the  divme  protection.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Rome,  the  2dd 
day  of  December,  1743.     In  the  43d  year  of  our  reign. 

J.  R. 
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Eztracii  from  the  Letters  of  correspondence,  between  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George  and  Mr  Sempii,  his  agent  at  Paris,  from  January  to  June,  1745, 
both  inclusive. 

Note. — The  extracts  from  SempiFs  letters  are  from  the  originals  among  the 
Stuart  papers ;  those  firom  the  Chevalier's,  are  taken  from  tlie  original  copies 
in  the  same  collection. 

From  the  Chevalier,  isl  and  5th  January, 

TuE  only  good  things  they  [letters]  contain  were  the  accounts  you  had  from 
England :  it  is  a  great  point  tliat  there  is  no  alteration  there.  I  wish  I  were 
lure  it  wgy  tli6  same  with  the  Court  of  France ;  but,  I  own,  I  begin  to  have 
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my  fears  and  jealousies  as  to  tliem,  and  I  see  you  are  not  without  them  ^tlier ; 
but  still  I  dont  really  see  how  they  can  patdi  up  a  p^ace  this  winter,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  war  we  shall  always  ha?e  reason  to  hope  weUL    It  is  veiy  true 
that  I  have  been  all  along  against  an  expedition  upon  Scotland  alone,  or  ratber, 
in  general,  against  any  faint  attempt,  the  consequences  of  which  miglit  be  more 
fatal  to  the  cause  than  the  not  attempting  any  thing  at  all ;  neither  do  I  see*  wfaj 
the  French  should  not  be  able  to  transport  the  same  number  of  troops  into 
£n^and»  as  they  might  be  willing  to  send  into  Scotland.    But  sdll  as  tbey  are 
masters  to  act  in  those  matters  as  they  please,  did  they  actually  refuse  to  de- 
bark troops  into  En^and,  but  were  willing  to  debark  a  competent  number  in 
Scotland,  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  thing  I  said  or  did  could  authoiiae  an 
absolute  refusal  of  such  a  proposal;  for  should  peace  be  concluded  witfaoat  any 
thing  being  undertaken  in  our  &vour,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would  be  the 
sequences.    But  really  in  my  present  situation,  at  this  distance,  it  is  im] 
for  me  to  form  a  judgment  of  wliat  should  or  should  not  be  accepted  of.     All 
I  can  say  is,  that  in  general,  no  rash  project  should  be  pursued,  especially 
sidering  the  present  disposition  and  situation  of  affiurs  in  Brittain,  which 
afford  us  a  favorable  prospect  ere  long,  independant  of  foreign  asBistance,  ^riule, 
at  the  same  time,  that  same  disposition  and  situation  of  our  country  may  eo- 
courage  us  now  to  accept  of  a  smaller  assistance,  than  would  otherways  be 
advisable.    Enfin,  as  matters  now  stand,  I  think  it  is  better  to  risque  too  much 
than  too  little,  if  the  medium  account  be  fidlen  again,  and  what  depends  upon  a 
number  of  lights  and  circumstances,  of  which  those  on  the  spot  can  only  jn4ge : 
It  is  the  Prince,  therefore,  who  must  decide  for  himself,  and  for  us  all  in  the  pre- 
sent case.    He  had,  to  be  sure,  good  reasons  for  making  you  delay  for  some 
days,  renewing  your  application  on  these  great  affairs  to  the  Court  of  Fhmce, 
and  the  agitation,  I  am  afraid,  the  CJourt  was  in  at  that  time,  was  not  certainly 
a  favorable  moment  to  solicit  business  of  any  kind,  much  less  an  affiur  of  that 
importance  ;  but  to  be  sure,  long  before  thb,  they  will  have  heard  and  consider- 
ed all  that  relates  to  us,  and  probably  have  taken  their  resolutions  in  those 
respects.    God  grant  they  may  have  been  good  ones.     I  shall  be  expecting 
them,  every  post,  with  impatience. 


From  8empilr—^th  January. 

The  account  of  Credon's  *  behaviour  will  surprise  you,  as  indeed  it  has  done 
me,  who  have  been  witness  of  it  for  some  time  past :  he  is  the  boldest  adven- 
turer I  ever  yet  knew  or  heard  of.  But  1  have  not  now  time  to  entertain  yon 
on  such  an  extraordinaiy  subject :  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  giddiness  wfaick 
has  seized  a  number  of  [here  follows  some  cyphers] :  it  b  a  great  comfort,  amidst 
such  dissentions,  to  find  that  our  friends  in  Bourdeaux  f  have  preserved  their 
senses. 

From  the  Chevalier, — 26th  January, 

I  RECEIVED,  several  weeks  ago,  several  letters  from  M*.  de  Mezieres,  but  wnt 
in  so  extraordinary  a  style  that  I  could  not  in  any  decency,  so  much  as  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  them.  I  see  you  are  no  more  in  her  good  graces,  and  as  for 
the  Prince,  he  writes  of  them  in  a  manner  which  I  own  raised  my  bile ;  but  she 
is  a  mad  woman,  and  not  to  be  minded :  what  vexes  me  is,  that  I  find  Father 
Cruise  was  going  into  England,  in  the  beginning  of  November  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  message  from  Carte  i%  and  I  own  this  last,  and  the  Lady's  itch  to 

*  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan.  f  Supposed  to  mean  England.  \  The  Historian. 
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meddle  in  politics,  without  I  fear  proper  caution  or  prudence,  and  I  am  sure, 
without  mj  authoritj,  may  be  of  ill  consequence,  altho'  what  I  know  of  their 
dealings  is  veiy  superficial  and  general.  I  Uiougfat  it  was  proper  you  should 
be  informed  of  this  much,  and  that  I  had  no  share  in  these  transactions.  You 
have  taken  up  yours,  to  be  sure,  long  before  this,  and  I  shall  be  both  anxious 
and  impatient  to  know  the  success  of  them  ;  for  surely  the  French  Court  must 
come  to  some  resolution  as  to  our  affiiiis. 

From  the  ChevoHer^ — 2d  Febmary, 

Balhadt's  accounts  from  England  are  very  comfortable.    I  am  sorry  there 
should  be  any  interruption  in  the  correspondence  with  Scotland ;  but  I  dont  take 
that  to  be  of  such  consequence  at  this  time,  since  it  is  what  relates  to  England 
that  will  chiefly  determine  the  resolutions  of  the  fVench  Court.    The  great  and 
unforeseen  event  of  the  Emperor's  *  death,  must  alter  all  their  schemes  and  pro- 
jects :  it  should  naturally  facilitate  a  peace,  but  at  the  same  time  it  puts  it  more 
in  their  power  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  in  our  fiivor,  and  to  deprive  the 
House  of  Austria  of  their  greatest  support ;  and  if  they  have  a  generous  and 
right  way  of  thinking,  even  for  themselves,  one  may  hope  they  should  be  desir- 
ous to  make  such  a  tryal,  before  they  enter  into  pacific  measures  :*  a  few  weeks 
will,  probably*  now  show  what  they  will  do.    In  the  meantime,  I  perceive  the 
Prince  was  going  into  the  country.     I  understand,  the  Court  of  France  had 
rather  he  had  gone  to  Avignon ;  but  he  is  much  in  the  right  not  to  quit  his  hold 
as  long  as  he  can,  tho'  the  truth  is  they  use  him  scandalously ;  but  as  long  as 
there  is  war  we  may  still  have  hopes  for  the  great  affair,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
submit  to  any  thing,  rather  tlian  do  what  might  look  like  abandoning  our  object. 
I  am  much  pleased  to  find  you  were  going  to  reassume  again  your  negotia- 
tions; for  which,  after  all  the  great  affairs  which  have  passed  through  your 
hands,  I  really  dont  see  you  want  credentials  at  present  from  any  of  us.    The 
continuation  of  your  correspondence  with  our  friends  in  Britain  is  what  will 
always  give  you  access  to  the  mintsters,  and  weigh  with  them  ;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  will  be  more  considered  by  them,  as  being  employed  by  my  friends, 
than  if  you  were  more  immediately  by  me.    Tou  cannot  wonder  at  Cardinal 
Tencin*s  being  much  offended  at  you,  for  he  has  too  much  penetmtion  not  to 
see  that  our  English  friends  could  never  have  taken  so  fidse  a  step,  as  that  of 
excluding  him  from  their  secret,  if  they  had  not  been  led  into  it ;  for  had  the 
reserve  come  from  the  Ring  of  France  himself,  he  had,  undoubtedly,  rather  sent 
him  to  his  Bishoprick,  than  have  kept  him  in  his  council  without  his  confi- 
dence.    After  this,  how  great  the  Cardinal's  credit  is  with  the  Ring,  b  more 
than  I  can  say,  but,  if  he  has  little,  who  has  more  ?  for  it  is  certainly  our  busi- 
ness to  apply  to  those  who  may  most  effectually  serve  us,  whoever  they  may  be. 

From  the  Chevalier, — 2Sd  Febrvuxry, 

The  Ring  of  France  having  approved  of  my  employing  Mr  O'biyen,  as  for- 
merly, at  his  Court,  I  now  write  to  Bfarquis  d'Argenson,  to  introduce  you  to 
him,  and  you  will  find  here  also  a  letter  to  the  same  minister  with  a  flying  seal 
for  you  to  deliver  to  him.  You  may  remember  that  I  writ  such  letters,  for- 
merly, to  introduce  both  of  you  to  Mr  d'Amelot,  so  that  what  is  now  done  is 
pursuing  the  same  scheme,  which,  I  know,  is  agreeable  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  letter  I  now  send  you  answers,  I  think,  pretty  fully  what  you  seemed  to 
desire  in  tliat  respect,  tho'  after  that  the  access  and  credit  you  will  have  at  the 

*  Cbarlet  the  Seventh. 
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Court  of  Fiance  will  always  be  proportioned  to  the  infonnations  you  cui  gnm 
them  from  our  friends  in  Britain,  and  I  am  always  more  and  more  cooTiiieed, 
tliat  the  more  you  are  considered  as  their  man  the  more  your  negotiations  will 

meet  with  weight  and  success. In  the  meantime  it  grieves  me 

to  see  so  much  jealousy,  and  so  little  union  amongst  all  our  people, — that  is 
indeed  a  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  our  aflhirs»  and  an  evil  which,  I  am 
sensible,  I  cannot  remedy,  especially  now  tliat  it  is  become  almost  universal  ; 
but  I  can,  at  least,  by  my  silence,  not  promote  it ;  for  though  it  is  fit  I  should 
know  every  thing,  yet  I  shall  carefully  avoid  giving  credit  to  all  I  hear,  or  en- 
tering in  these  tracasseries. 

From  the  ChevtUier, — 2d  March, 

I  AM,  with  reason,  very  anxious  as  to  what  relates  to  the  security  of  our  Cor- 
respondent of  tiie  Postpoffice,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  because  of  the  bad 
consequences  it  would  be  to  be  deprived  of  that  channel  of  oorrespondenoe « 
but  I  will  still  hope  the  best,  till  I  see  clearer  into  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  there  could  be  any  treachery  in  the 
case,  and  there  could  be  no  room  for  indiscretion ;  but  in  so  fiur  as  particulan 
relating  to  that  correspondence  may  have  been  known  to  others,  of  whcih  last 
you  can  judge  better  than  I,  but  even  that  may  be  without  either  treacheiy  or 
indiscretion.  The  Government  may  have  taken  such  steps  and  precautioos  as 
may  give  a  just  motive  of  jealousy  to  the  person  concerned,  and  make  him  think 
they  know  more  than  they  really  do.  I  hope  a  few  weeks  now  will  shew  me 
clearly  what  we  may  have  to  expect  from  the  Frendi  for  this  season  i  but  I  own 
at  the  same  time,  my  hopes  are  not  very  great,  because,  I  think,  comparing  aU 
circumstances  together,  that  the  French  had  not  that  forwardness  you  seemed  to 
think  some  time  ago,  in  relation  to  my  affairs.  Civil  words  and  expressiooi 
cost  little,  and  I  am  affiayed,  instead  of  growing  colder  now,  they  were  never 
so  warm  as  you  thought  them,  and  I  am  persuaded  we  have  lost  nothing  but 
the  interruption  of  your  solicitations,  tho'  I  am  heartily  glad  they  are  re-aasumedt 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  slacken  in  them,  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of 
others ;  but  you  must  neither  of  you  drive  things  too  far,  and  you  should  not  be 
displeased  at  my  having  a  better  opinion  of  you  all,  than  you  seem  to  have  of 
one  another.  I  remark,  that  I  may  expect,  next  post,  a  sort  of  appendix  to 
Belhady's  letter. 

From  the  Chevalier, — Sth  March. 

What  has  happened  in  relation  to  our  English  correspondence  b  very  unlucky, 
especially  at  this  time.  ...  I  easily  feel  the  advantage  of  Balhady*s  going 
over  in  Uiis  juncture,  as  well  as  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  such  a  motion, 
as  to  which  Balhady  will,  to  be  sure,  have  taken  his  resolution  before  you  re> 

ceive  this In  the  meantime,  I  am  glad  to  tind  you  have  stUl  good 

hopes,  tho'  I  own  I  don't  see  on  what  they  are  grounded,  more  than  on  the 
present  posture  of  French  affairs,  and  the  good  disposition  in  which  you  suppose 
the  King  of  France  to  be  in  towards  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  our  business,  cer« 
tainly,  to  acquiesce  in  all  particulars,  to  what  may  be  his  inclination  and  desire, 
tlio'  I  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  cannot  see  a  good  reason  of  this  incognito 
of  the  Princes,  but  for  that  there  is  no  remedy  at  present.  I  wish  he  were,  at 
least  in  the  meantime,  free  from  the  uneasiness  he  cannot  but  receive  from  the 
continual  jarrings  among9t  ourselves ;  and  in  wliicli  I  neither  see  end  nor  remedy, 
neither  can  there  be  any  as  long  as  every  one,  without  either  a  proper  subordi- 
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nation  or  a  due  bearing  of  one  anotlier^s  fiulingis,  without  which  nothing  but 
enmities  and  confusion  can  ensue,  while  ourselves  and  our  affairs  become  a 
sacrifice  to  envy,  and  private  views  pursued  with  so  much  passion  and  blindness, 
as  not  to  see  that  by  ruining  us  and  our  affairs,  they  make  it  yet  more  impossi* 
ble  that  those  very  passions  should  be  satisfied,  they  are  so  violent  to  gratify. 
But  too  much  on  this  disagreeable  subject,  which  affects  me  too  much,  and  on 
which  it  is  very  useless  for  me  to  enlarge* 

From  the  Chevalier^ — lOM  March. 

I  AM  very  g^ad  to  understand  that  there  appears  to  be  some  hopes  of  the 
English  correspondence  being  renewed,  tho*  the  interruption  of  it  is  still  a  mis* 
fortune.  Pray  God  all  these  people  going  backward  and  forward  betwixt  Bri- 
tain and  France,  and  with  so  little  secrecy,  may  not  be  some  time  or  another  of 
very  bad  consequence ;  but  neither  the  Prince  nor  I  can  answer  for  other  peo- 
ple's indiscretion,  or  even  totally  prevent  them,  tho'  we  may  too  probably  suffer 

by  them I  own  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 

business  is  carried  on  in  the  Court  of  France,  and  much  fear  that  such  a  system 
cannot  well  produce  great  projects,  without  there  were  a  good  head  and  a  steady 
hand  to  direct  all  those  ministers  who  have  power  enough  to  distress  one  ano- 
ther, tho*  not  probably  to  do  all  they  please,  even  in  their  own  departments. 
....  I  own  my  hopes  of  your  speedy  success  are  not  at  present  very  great. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  at  least  allow  the. Prince  to  make  a  campaign ;  and 
really  it  would  be  something  veiy  extraordinary,  as  well  as  hard  upon  us,  if  they 
did  not 

From  SempUf — l&th  March, 

Youa  observation  regarding  the  influence  of  the  King's  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland,  is  but  too  just ;  for  tho*  the  French  Court,  and  most  particularly 
the  King^  have  a  respect  for  your  royal  person  and  eharacter,  yet  would  hardly 
determine  to  enter  into  measures  with  your  Mtijeaty,  unless  they  were  sure  of 
tlie  concurrence  of  your  faithful  subjects  in  Oreat  Britain.  In  the  present  situ- 
ation it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  there  is  a  perfect  understanding  between 
your  Majesty  and  your  faithful  subjects,  and  that  you  approved  of  the  persons 
trusted  by  them,  which  your  letter  (that  of  dd  Feb.)  effectually  does  in  relation 
to  me,  and  is  more  than  sufficient  to  confute  all  the  pitiful  notions  that  have 
been  suggested. 

The  Duke  of  Perth's  messenger,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  being  unwill- 
ing to  return  without  something,  and  getting  no  satisfiiction  from  Sir  Hiomas 
Sheridan,  to  whom  the  Prince  referred  him,  came  at  last  to  Balhady  and  me, 
and  imparted  to  us  the  true  object  of  his  journey,  which  was  found  to  be  very 
important ;  and  as  Balhady,  who  has  been  a  long  time  acquainted  with  him, 
answers  for  his  honour  and  probity,  so  I  thou^t  fit  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Bfinister,  to  whom  I  shewed  the  importance  of  the  Castle  of  Edinbur^  with 
the  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  that  are  in  it.  The  Minister  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  having  made  his  request  to  the  King,  told  Mr  Blair  in  his  name, 
that  his  Majesfy  was  glad  to  find  such  remarkable  instances  of  the  zeal  of  your 
Majesty^s  good  subjects,  especially  of  the  Soots^that  he  apprehended  he  could 
not  now  spare  troops  for  an  expedition  beyond  sea— that  such  an  enterprise 
ought  to  have  been  proposed  three  months  ago,  when  he  could  have  raised 
more  troops  and  taken  proper  measures  for  it,  but  that  he  would  still  consider 
what  he  could  do,  and  hoped  the  summer  would  not  pass  without  proo6  of  his 
regard  for  the  justice  of  the  King's  cause,  and  the  confidence  your  fiuthlhl  ioU 
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jects  reposed  in  him.  Mr  Blair  promised  to  apprize  of  all  this  the  Prince ;  for 
tho'  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  near  a  month  in  town,  neither  Balhady  nor  I 
have  been  allowed  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand  till  this  day*  when  I  receiTed 
a  message  from  Balhady,  importing  that  Captain  Stoart  of  the  Royal  Soota 
having  accidentally  met  with  Sir  Thomas,  the  last  had  desired  him  (Stuart)  to 
find  us  out,  and  let  us  know  &om  him,  that  the  Prince  who  intended  to  go  oat 
of  town,  as  to-morrow,  desired  our  company  to-day  at  dinner.  Balhady's  mes- 
senger arrived  here  (Veraailles)  too  late  for  roe  to  get  to  town  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  I  have  an  engagement  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  to  convefse 
with  the  Minister,  both  which  circumstances  I  prayed  Balhady  to  apprise  die 
Prince  of,  and  hope  he  will  pardon  my  absence. 

From  Sempilt — ^22J  March, 

There  is  a  state  of  getting  an  expedition  secretly  resolved  upon,  and  pie- 
pared  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  campaign,  but  I  insist  on  their  fixing  it  fiar 
the  month  of  May.  I  know  not  as  yet  whether  or  no  it  will  be  possible  to  get 
it  determined  for  the  time  I  propose,  because  the  minister  of  the  war  has  all  in 
readiness  for  a  siege  of  importance  in  Flanders,  which  the  King  of  France  longs 
to  undertake :  if  it  is  blended  with  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  I  shall  fear 
some  unlucky  accident  may  postpone  it  as  last  year.  .  .  .  As  to  our  private 
correspondent,  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  have  been  informed  of  our 
correspondence  through  a  Banker  in  Holland,  with  one  Smart,  upon  which 
very  strict  injunctions  were  given,  and  all  means  used  to  intercept  our  letters. 
I  told  you  that  I  could  not  suspect  any  body  of  direct  treachery  in  this  case, 
but  sure  I  am  that  there  has  been  indisoretion. 

Sir  Hector  Maclean  has  communicated  to  me  several  of  the  King's  and  Mr 
Edgar's  letters,  by  which  I  find  his  Majesty  is  very  desirous  to  prevent  the  bad 
consequences  of  his  being  deprived  of  his  rank,  that  was  promised  him  by  Lord 
John  Drummondy  upon  an  agreement  between  them  that  was  approved  of  b} 
his  Majesty.  Tho*  1  always  wav'd  meddling  in  this  affiiir,  yet  it  now  stands  in 
such  a  light,  that  the  respect  due  to  our  Sovereign,  and  the  good  of  his  service^ 
require  the  Knight  should  be  supported  in  his  claim.  I  am  sorry  to  find  Lord 
John's  behaviour  has  been  altogether  unworthy  of  his  name  and  fiunily :  he  has 
all  along  pretended  that  the  French  Minister  made  difiicul^  to  make  Sir  Hector 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  because  he  had  never  before  served  in  the  army,  whereas 
the  contrary  b  notorious  here. 

From  the  ChevaUer^ — ^28^  March. 

The  private  correspondent  having  sent  a  man  over  with  the  letters  Balhady 
transcribes,  is  a  great  proof  of  his  zeal,  and  a  mark,  I  would  hope,  of  his  being 
easier  as  to  his  own  situation.  I  remark  with  pleasure  what  is  said  of  the  gen- 
tlemen lately  entered  into  the  Gbvemment  service.*  I  hope  they  are  sincere 
in  what  is  now  said  in  their  name ;  but  the  Court  of  Prance  will  not,  I  bdieve, 
be  disposed  to  think  so  fiivorebly  of  them  as  I  do,  and  will  probably  insist  on 
having  further  light  and  satisfiiction  before  they  act  themselves  ;  ancC  I  think  I 
plainly  see,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  power  which  can  really  give  them  full 
satis&ction,  if  they  still  insist  on  certain  previous  steps  before  an  expedition, 
and  that  they  will  never  do  any  thing  for  us  at  all,  without  they  take  a  gener- 

*  The  letter  of  let  Marcb,  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  does  not  appear  to  be  amoiig 
the  Stuart  papers.  James  here  alludes  to  the  coalition  or  <*  broad  bottom'*  mioisti7,  of 
which  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  John  Hynd  Cotton  were  members. 
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om,  and,  I  really  doDt  think,  a  rash  resolution  to  proceed  on  the  lights  they 
already  have,  and  what  is  publick  to  all  the  world,  the  present  universal  disposi- 
tion of  the  nation.  I  think  their  insisting  on  more,  is  no  mark  of  their  having 
R  great  inclination  to  act  for  us  ;  for,  after  all,  their  risking  8,  or  10,000  men 
cannot  be  such  an  object  to  them.  A  battle  or  a  siege  ofien  costs  more,  and  I 
believe  their  loss  in  Piedmont  last  year,  was  much  more  considerable.  But 
with  all  this  it  is  still  our  business  to  represent  and  solicit,  and  at  least  to  do 
our  part  to  determine  them  to  what  is  even  in  reality  for  their  own  interest ; 
and,  at  same  time,  nothing  ought  to  be  neglected  towards  inducing  them  to 
allow  the  Prince  to  make  a  campaign  :  all  motives  concur  to  make  both  him 
and  I  earnestly  wish  he  may  obtain  leave  for  that  effect  ....  I  remark 
what  Balhady  says  of  our  friends  not  caring  to  trust  a  priest,  who  was  lately  in 
England.  This  must  mean  Father  Cruise  who  is  lately  returned  from  thence, 
and  has  been  of  late  very  busy  with  the  Court  of  France,  as  well  as  M*.  de 
Mezieres.  I  wish  no  harm  may  come  from  their  negotiations,  tbo'  I  own  I  ex- 
pect no  good  from  them,  and  I  have  let  the  Father  know  that  I  can  neither 
approve  nor  authorise  negotiations,  into  which  I  don't  see  quite  clear.  I  hope 
and  believe  the  French  court  will  be  cautious  in  what  they  may  do  on  the 
Father's  representations,  without  they  know  more  of  those  affidis  than  I  do  ; 
for  by  what  I  know  or  can  observe  hitherto,  I  believe  there  are  no  people  of  a 
certain  weight  and  consideration  in  England  concerned  in  them,  but  Colonel 
Cecil,  with  Carte,  and  Mrs  Oglethorp. 

From  the  Chevaiier^^'-SOth  March. 

I  AM  Sony  to  remark  the  subjects  of  uneasiness  you  explain  in  it,  (letter  of 
8th  March,*)  and  on  which  I  shall  write  to  the  Prince  in  a  manner  of  which  I 
hope  you  will  feel  the  good  effects.  You  will  do  well  to  write  freely  to  me  on 
•uch  subjects,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  lights  you  give 
me,  tho*  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  much  enlarge  on  such  matters  with 
you ;  for  tho'  I  am  the  Prince's  &ther,  and  that  he  is  a  most  dutiful  and  affection- 
ate son,  yet,  in  my  present  situation,  it  is  for  our  mutual  interest  and  service 
that  I  myself  should  on  many  occasions  cany  myself  in  what  relates  to  him, 
in  some  measure  as  I  wish  my  subjects  carryed  towards  me. 

From  Sempii, — 5th  April, 

The  minister  told  me  yesterday  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  troops  for 
our  expedition  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  or  even  during  the  first 
operations  of  it.  However,  he  desires  I  may  converse  fully  with  his  brother 
upon  the  matter,  and  they  will  consider  together  what  can  be  done.  I  have 
accordingly  attended  the  minister  of  war  these  days  past,  but  his  huny  is  such 
that  he  cannot  give  me  a  proper  opportuni^. 

The  duke  of  Beaufort's  death  is  a  great  loss  to  your  majesty ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded nothing  will  shake  the  firmness  of  your  surviving  friends.  .  •  .  Your 
majesty  has  a  right  notion  of  the  present  posture  of  the  French  ministry,  who 
are  all  jealous  of  each  other,  and,  on  that  account,  more  circumspect  and  timoi^ 
ous  in  pressing  even  the  affairs  of  their  own  respective  departments,  than  th<?v 
would  otherwise  be. 

From  the  Cheoalier, — 6th  April. 
I  aBMAEK  what  is  said  of  the  person  lately  firom  Scotland.  (Vide  Sempil's 

*  Not  in  the  coUecUon.  See  the  letter  of  the  Chevalier  to  the  Prince  of  80th  March, 
No.  XXXL  which  explains  the  cause  of  diMgreenent. 

II.  3M 
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letter  of  Idth  March.)    You  did  well  to  oany  him  to  M.  D^Aigeoun,  Ibf  anch 

meflsages  are  still  of  some  encoungemetit The  Prince  had  ah- 

ready  writ  to  me  about  the  article  of  the  broad-sworcb^  tipoo  which  I  think 
Balhady  reasons  veiy  justly :  aflter  that  in  general,  as  I  have  writ  to  the  PrincA 
I  am  absolutely  unable  at  this  time  to  be  at  such  sort  of  expenses**— aod  even 
much  smaller  ones  than  that,  which  would  be  of  more  ooneem  to  me^  were  I  not 
persuaded  that  the  French  court  on  one  side,  and  our  friends  in  Kngfamd  oo 
t*other>  will  not  allow  the  cause  to  be  starved,  if  they  are  really  aealous  and 
hearty  in  it ;  and  if  they  are  not,  any  small  expenaea  I  mig^  be  to  fiMnard  it 
would  signify  nothing. 

F^om  SempU, — \2th  April, 

YoxTB  majesty  judges  perfectly  right  as  to  a  certain  priest,  (Cmiae,)  and  those 
in  relation  wi^  M\  de  Mezieres.  Neither  Cedl  nor  Carte,  tho'  aatfaorised 
by  Lord  Marischal,  Smith,  and  probably  the  duke  of  Ormond,  have  been  ahle 
to  acquire  any  degree  of  trust  among  dealers  of  a  certain  weight  and  considen* 
tion.  Drummood  had  last  year  a  list  of  88  persons,  most  of  them  veiy  honest, 
who  seemed  to  be  deluded  by  these  people's  singular  assurance,  but  Walker 
found  it  of  no  manner  of  consequence  to  undeceive  tkiem.  On  the  oontraiy,  it 
was  best  to  allow  them  to  go  on,  because  both  Sir  R.  Walpole  and  Lord  Uay 
were  apprised  of  all  their  motions,  and  seemed  to  believe  the  ELing  bad  bo  other 
correspondents. 

From  the  Chevaiier^-^lM^  April. 

I  AH  persuaded  you  have  done,  and  will  do  your  best,  to  determine  the  owrt 
of  France  to  an  expeditbn  in  our  &vor,  and  to  hasten  the  execntion  of  it.  But 
I  own,  I  dont  see  any  particular  motive  to  hope  for  your  succeeding  more  thm 
the  general  posture  of  afikirs  at  this  time,  end  what  is  so  manifestly  the  inlowat 
of  France :  for  after  that,  as  long  as  there  is  a  war,  the  miaisterB  to  be  aara  will 
always  give  you  good  words,  and  there  may  be  many  plans  and  projects  made 
for  an  expedition,  without  these  ever  being  executed  $  So  that  for  aU  yws  suo>- 
ceeded  so  well  the  last  time,  I  shall  not  easily  flatter  myself  of  your  suoceedii]^ 
again  another  time  so  well,  tho'  I  shall  not,  eitlier,  let  myself  be  too  much  dis^ 
couraged  by  what  I  may  hear  from  other  people,  since  nobody  can  fonn  a  jadg- 
ment  of  what  they  may  be  ignorant  of.  It  is  always  good  I  should  be  informed 
of  eytry  thing,  but  except  what  you  may  think  proper  to  write  to  me  or  Edgpr 
on  the  subject  of  our  unhappy  tracasaartes,  the  less  these  matters  are  stirrsd  in 
or  talked  of  the  better ;  and  yet  I  see  with  concern  that  everybody  will  be  cfi» 
ticisiug  and  meddling  in  matters  which  are  none  of  their  busineBS,aiMl  on  wliich 
they  cannot  form  a  judgment,  by  which  they  certainly  do  a  real  and  great  pre- 
judice to  the  canse,  which  evety  body  may  hurt  by  their  nsAseretion,  bat  few 
can  forward  by  their  immediate  asaistance.  What  oooasiona  my  aaying  this  at 
present  is,  what  I  have  had  ocoasion  to  know  lately  of  a  oeitain  Lady  ClUbid, 
who  has  been  some  time  in  France.  I  know  not  wiietber  yon  are  aoqaamted 
with  her.  I  suppo^ie  she  is  sincere  in  the  zeal  she  pretends  to  have  for  «» but 
by  what  I  can  remark  of  her  turn  and  spirit,  she  is  an  intriguing  woman,  cap- 
able  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  hurt  with  a  good  intention.  It  is  true,  I  wish 
much  Sir  Hector  Madean  were  made  Heutenant-oolonel  to  Lord  John  Drum- 
moad%  new  regiment,  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  assist  him  in  his  pretei^ 
sions  for  that  eflect,  but  I  mudi  foar  I  shall  not  succeed* 
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From  SempUi^\9ih  April 

I  THINK  myself  obliged  to  iDfonii  your  majesty  that  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan 
always  poasesstd  his  (the  Prince's)  mind,  and  that  your  majesty  nerer  had  the 
Prince's  eonfidenee  so  much  as  that  man,  who,  I  fear  I  am  too  well  assured, 
haft  even  now  the  confidence  of  all  your  majesty  writes  to  the  Prince,  and  con- 
certs with  him  what  H.  R.  H.  is  to  write  to  your  majesty,  tho'  he  makes  the 
Prince  to  do  it  in  his  own  style  and  manner. 

From  th4  Mamgf^-dM  April 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  most  feasible  affliction  that  the  King  of  France  will 
not  consent  to  the  Prince's  going  to  the  army.  The  ministers  all  seem  to  wish 
it  I  the  four  secretaries  of  state  even  promised  to  give  their  opinions  for  it,  but 
their  opinions  have  not  been  asked ;  when  Marq*.  D'Argenson  represented  the 
motives  upon  which  I  urged  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  seems  capable  to  go  any  lengths,  and  may  find  en- 
couragement of  the  moat  dangerous  nature  to  gratify  his  ambition  if  he  should 
accompany  the  Prince  to  England  in  your  majesty's  absence.  I  am  sure  he 
dares  not  make  a  direct  iutimation  to  the  Prince  against  his  duty,  and  perliaps 
is  not  wicked  enough  for  such  an  attempt  with  cool  deliberation,  but  I  doubt 
bis  passions  are  greater  than  his  virtues  or  his  reason,  and  may  prompt  him  to 
lead  by  degrees  the  Prince  into  very  unhappy  measures,  for  which  Sir  Thomas 
will  find  but  too  many  abettors  and  advisers.  Mr  Kelly  has  said  some  time  ago 
to  his  confidents,  that  in  a  little  time  they  would  see  your  majesty's  friends  di- 
vided into  the  King's  party  and  the  Prince*^  party.  I  write  thus  freely  in  obe- 
dience to  your  majes^s  commands,  and  am  overjoyed  that  I  am  authorised  to 
do  so,  which  eases  me  in  some  measure  of  a  weight  that  hung  the  heavier  on  my 
spirits,  because  I  could  not  venture  to  own  it  to  your  majesty.  I  think  I  dont 
entertain  such  apprehensions  out  of  suspicion  to  Sir  Thomas.  I  find  severals 
who  think  of  him  worse  than  I  do,  and  have  imparted  their  fears  to  me. 

From  the  Chevalierr-2fith  April 

I  lUVB  00  answer  from  Spain  about  the  Duke's  campaign,*  and  I  find  the 
prince  has  little  or  no  hopes  of  obtaining  leave  for  himself  to  go  to  the  field,  for 
he  did  not,  I  suppose,  then  know  what  you  now  mention  to  me  on  the  subject. 
«...  I  see  with  sorrow  that  the  Prince  still  remains  at  Fitz-James.  As 
for  our  great  affiiirs,  be  cannot  certainly  hope  that  any  thing  should  be  under- 
taken till  after  the  campaign  in  Flandeia  is  begun.  The  right  time  for  an  ex- 
pedition would,  I  think,  be  in  the  months  of  August  or  September,  but  I  will 
not  flatter  myself  as  to  that,  tho'  1  am  persuaded  you  and  Balhady  will  do  your 
best  to  bring  the  French  court  to  some  speedy  and  &vorable  resolution,  tho*.  if 
no  sort  of  determination  is  taken  beCbre  the  King  of  France  goes  to  the  army, 
I  shall  much  fear  that  they  take  my  affairs  little  to  heart. 

From  Sempilf — Sd  Jkfajf. 

Your  miyesty  has  great  reason  to  judge,  from  the  present  state  of  the  French 
ministiy,  that  an  expedition  will  not  be  compassed  this  season,  and  yet,  by  some 
particular  circumstances,  there  was  ground  to  hope  it  might.  I  am  sure  the 
King  of  France  inclines  it,  tliat  Orry  and  Maurepas  fiivour  it,  and  that  the  bro- 

*  JunM  bad  applied  for  leave  for  bit  lecond  too  to  attend  a  campaiip)  in  Italy  with 
the  Spanish  army. 
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tilers  D'Argenaon  consider  it  as  the  best  foundation  for  the  sdieme  of 
they  have  in  view.    These  dispositions,  of  which  I  have  been  long  yeiy  certain. 
and  the  immediate  advantage  that  must  in  the  present  state  of  things  accnie  to 
the  French  by  making  a  reasonable  attempt  in  your  majesty's  &yor>  gSTe  noc 
unreasonable  hopes  of  speedy  success.     But  I  have  already  hinted,  in  a  former 
letter,  at  the  reason  of  the  delay.    The  two  brothers  want  to  acquire  the  whole 
merit  of  the  service,  which  they  found  they  could  not  do  when  the  King  insiiiff^ 
to  have  our  project  examined  into,  with  oUier  schemes  of  operations ;  wherefore 
the  minister  of  war,  who  has  the  chief  influence  with  his  majesty,  got  the  enter- 
prise put  off  for  the  present,  on  pretence  that  the  Ring  of  France  has  other  im- 
mediate and  very  pressing  service  for  all  his  troops.     Lord  Sempil  quickly  per> 
ceived  the  true  motive  of  this  proceeding,  but  he  seemed  ignomnt  of  it,  and 
used  all  manner  of  argument,  both  political  and  military,  for  an  immediate  ex- 
pedition.   The  two  brothers  could  give  no  tolerable  reason  for  posi^ning  it, 
but  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  carrying  it  without  them,  so  I  was  forced  to 
acquiesce,  which  the  minister  of  war  especially  seems  to  take  kindly,  and  pro- 
mises all  his  interest  and  address  to  serve  your  majesty  as  soon  as  the  neoeasarf 
operations  of  the  campaign  will  permit,  that  is,  as  soon  as  bis  brother  and  he 
can  determine  the  King  of  France,  without  consulting  the  other  ministers.    In 
the  meantime,  I  think  the  two  brothers  really  wish  the  prince  were  in  the  araiy, 
but  the  Ring  has  expressed  himself  on  that  head  so  strongly,  that  they  protest 

they  caimot  urge  it  in  the  present  moment I  am  personally  ao» 

quainted  with  Lady  Clifford,  but  have  always  heard  her  called  a  good,  tho'  a 
veiy  weak  woman.  She  is  sister  to  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk,  and  never  seemed 
to  have  any  expectation  of  the  Restoration,  or  to  take  tlie  least  concern  in  it, 
till  the  Prince  was  public  in  France,  but  now  she  expresses  great  xeal,  and  I 
hope  very  sincerely.  Her  most  assiduous  visiters  during  last  winter  were  Mr 
Stuart,  of  Lord  John's  regiment,  and  Sir  Hector  Maclean.  She  seems  to  hare 
no  particularly  intimacy  or  confidence  with  any  others. 

I  have  told  the  Marq'.  d'Argenson  that  your  Majesty's  friends  in  Britain  cal 
for  Balliady,  and  desired  to  know  what  the  King  of  France  would  authorise 
Balhady  to  say  to  them,  upon  which  Balbady  and  I  are  going  to-morrow  by  ap- 
pointment, to  know  his  Majesty's  pleasure After  this  Balhady 

will  set  out  for  England  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  whenever  the  Prince  is  pleased 
to  honor  him  with  his  commands. 

We  are  informed,  that  on  the  25th  of  last  month,  one  Macnaughton,  Mr  Mur- 
ray's footman,  arrived  at  Boulogne^ur-mer,  in  a  ship  from  Scotland :  this  man, 
who  is  entirely  trusted  by  Mr  Murray,  has  brought  letters  to  Charies  Smith, 
and  says  he  has  a  packet  for  the  Prince,  by  which  indiscretion  he  shews  how 
unworthy  he  is  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  but  besides,  Mr  Blair,  who  waa 
lately  here,  assured  us  he  was  a  very  dangerous  fellow* — ^that  he  boasted  pub- 
licly among  those  of  his  own  rank,  of  his  master's  high  character  from  your  ma- 
jesty, of  his  being  let  into  all  his  master's  secrets,  and  trusted  with  all  his  papers ; 
as  a  proof  of  which,  he  proffered  to  give  the  perusal  of  all  these  papers  to  Mr 
Blair's  shoemaker,  which  last  offered  to  put  them  in  Mr  Blair's  hands.  I  hear 
this  Macnaughton  is  soon  expected  here  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  that  he  calls 
himself  Douglas,  and  is  treated  with  great  distinction  by  Mr  Smith.  I  shall  not 
fail  to  inform  the  Prince  of  tliese  circumstances.  One  can't  but  wonder  at  the 
spirit  of  giddiness  that  seems  to  have  run  amongst  some  people. 

From  the  Chevalier, — SdMajf, 
It  appears  to  me  pretty  plain,  that  the  court  of  France  will  not  undertake 
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any  thing  for  as  till  they  have  fiuther  information  from  Englaod,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve it  will  appear  so  to  you,  I  conclude  Balhady  wiU  be  parted  for  England 
before  this  reaches  you. 

From  the  fame,— 18/A  McQf, 

From  what  you  say  of  the  Prince's  campaign,  I  own  I  have  lost  all  hopes  of 
his  bc«ng  allowed  to  make  it,  altho'  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  encouraged  you 
ibllowing  the  King  of  France  into  the  field,  in  hopes  of  some  &vorable  resolu- 
tion being  taken  there,  either  as  to  that  or  in  relation  to  greater  matters.  As  to 
these  last,  I  fear  we  can't  expect  any  determination  can  be  taken  without  some 
further  light  and  information  from  England  ;  neither  do  I  see  how  that  can  be 
got  in  an  authentic  and  satisfactory  manner  but  by  Balhady*s  going  over;  and 
yet  that  is  a  step  I  am  unwilling  positively  to  direct,  because  of  the  many  dan- 
gers and  inconveniencies  it  cannot  but  be  attended  with.  If  Balhady  is  not 
publicly  at  Paris,  I  think  it  might  be  easy  for  him  to  slip  away  without  being 
miBBed ;  and  even  in  all  cases,  could  he  not  go  down  to  tlie  army  with  you,  from 
whence  he  could  pursue  hb  journey  for  England  much  more  privately  and  un« 
observedly  than  from  Paris ;  if  he  likes  the  party  to  go  over,  I  don't  see  the 
use  of  any  body's  knowing  of  it  except  Marquis  d'Argenson  and  myself,  neither 
shall  I  disapprove  your  keeping  that  step  secret  from  all  others,  without  excep- 
tion  I  cannot  but  hope  this  odd  peace  of  Bavaria  may  be  a  spur 

to  the  French  to  think  seriously  of  my  interest ;  and  perhaps  more  vigorous 
measures  may  be  pursued  from  the  army;  where  there  will  not  be  so  many 
counsellors,  and  by  consequence  so  many  intrigues  and  management. 

From  the  game, — 24th  May. 

I  FIND,  with  satisfiu:tion,  that  Balhady  will  soon  begin  his  journey  for  Eng- 
land.   You  may  have  remarked  how  much  I  wished  it,  tbo'  I  would  not  take  it 

absolutely  upon  me  to  direct  it The  peace  of  Bavaria,  and  the 

great  probability  there  appears  to  be  of  the  Great  Duke's  being  chosen  Em- 
peror, should,  methinks,  in  a  manner  force  the  French  to  think  seriously  of 
my  interest,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  provide  for  their  own  in  the  present 
circumstances.  It  will  have  been  veiy  necessary  to  inform  the  Prince  of  the 
particulars  you  mention  relating  to  a  person  lately  come  from  Scotland. 

From  the  same, — Ut  June, 

As  long  as  I  have  any  thing,  the  cause  must  not  be  starved,  and  that  is  really 
the  present  case.*  The  Prince  has  scarce  bread  for  himself,  and  the  French 
court  was  not  to  be  applyed  to  for  such  an  expense ;  for  tho'  they  certainly 
should  not  have  grudged  it,  yet  I  see  but  too  plainly  their  narrowness  as  well 
as  their  straits,  and  even  this  year  I  have  not  received  a  certain  small  pension 
which  was  given  to  the  Duke  upon  his  mother's  death,  and  which  was  always 
used  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  year Our  friends  in  Eng- 
land should  consider  my  present  situation,  and  &11  on  some  method  to  enable 
me  upon  occasions  to  serve  themselves  in  reality  more  than  me,  and  I  think 
that  Uiis  matter  should  sooner  or  later  be  strongly  laid  before  them ;  for  if  they 
sincerely  wish  my  Restoration,  and  would  be  willing  to  venture  for  it  at  a  pro- 
per time,  can  it  be  imagined  they  would  not  be  willing  to  contribute  a  trifle  on 
which  the  success  of  all  may  often  depend  ?    I  am  glad  to  find  that  both  Bal- 

*  This  Iolt«r  contained  an  order  for  3000  lirret  on  Waten,  the  Chevalier't  banker  at 
Psris,  in  farour  ot  Sempil,  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  French  court  in  Flanden 
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Iiady  and  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  what  the  Pnoce  said  to  you,-*«  proper 
subordination  of  him  to  me,  and  of  other  people  to  us  both,  would  make  ewety 
thing  go  on  better  and  more  easily  than  it  has  done  for  some  time  past.  I  be- 
lieve the  Prince  is  sensible  how  much  it  imports  us  to  be  masters  in  our  owo 
affiurs,  and  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  he  does  not  act  his  part  for  that  effect. 

From  the  same^-^Qth  June. 

If  this  victory  (of  Fontenoy)  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  Bang  of  FcsDce, 
I  do  not  take  it  to  be  of  less  to  my  interest,  while  the  Elector  of  Hanover  send* 
ing  more  troops  out  of  England,  and  coming  in  person  out  of  the  kingdom  him- 
self,  are  such  a  continuation  of  favorable  circumstances,  as  would  seem  designed 
by  Providence  to  determine  the  King  of  France  to  act  ip  my  fiivor,  so  that  1 
own  at  present  I  am  in  great  hopes  and  ezpectatioo* 

From  Sempii, — \4th  June* 

No  imaginable  situation  will  determine  the  mioisten  to  act  lor  you  without « 
concert  with  your  friends  in  England.  The  general  dispositions  of  your  people 
make  but  little  impression,  while  the  Government  appears  so  peaceful,  and 
seems  to  exert  the  whole  strength  of  your  three  kingdoms.  But  ttie  more  ter- 
rible the  Government  appears,  the  more  willing  the  Court  of  France  will 
always  be  to  assist  your  Majesty,  provided  th^  are  made  sure,  that  a  great 
body  of  your  subjects  at  home  are  ready  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them.  .  . 
I  doubt  not  but  the  shameful  animosities  of  last  winter,  which  di^usted  the 
King  of  France  and  discouraged  our  friends  in  Britain,  have  contributed  to  lull 
the  Government  into  an  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  your 
Majesty.  It  must  be  upon  that  conviction  tbat  the  Duke  of  Hanover  has  ven- 
tured to  come  abroad,  and  to  order  so  many  troops  to  be  now  brought  out  of 

Britain I  have  just  now  the  satis&ction  to  receive  a  letter 

from  Balhady  with  the  news  of  his  safe  arrival  at  London,  where  he  had  alreadf 
seen  Lord  Traquair,  our  private  correspondent.  Lord  Barrymore*s  confidant, 
and  some  others  ;  he  assures  me  in  general,  that  there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
King's  friends,  but  for  the  better.  Our  private  correspondent  writes  a  few 
lines  in  Balhady's  letter,  promising  to  correspond  as  formerly,  especially  when 
he  has  any  tiling  material  to  impart.  Both  this  correspondent,  Balhady, 
Lord  Traquair  and  Mr  Barry  desire  to  be  put  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and 
hope  youUl  be  assured  of  their  using  their  utmost  endeavours  for  your  service. 

From  the  Chevalier, — same  date, 

Thbrb  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  your  going  to  the  army,  which  being  on 
my  account  alone,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  my  service,  it  is  but  fit  I  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  it  and  not  you, — ^the  same  may  be  said  of  Balhady's 
journey,  and  therefore  on  his  return,  if  our  friends  in  England  have  not  de» 
frayed  it,  I  shall. 

From  Sempii, — 21  st  June. 

Thb  French  ministry  have  not  yet  got  out  of  the  narrow  methods  prescribed 
to  them  by  the  poor  Cardinal  Fleuiy.  The  minister  of  the  finances  especially 
sticks  close  to  the  old  maxims  of  saving,  tho'  he  is  sensible  that  they  have  of^ 
obstructed  great  affitirs,  and  ruined  the  most  hopeful  projects.  The  King^ 
friends  in  England  think  more  justly  and  generously  in  that  regard,  but  it  is 
very  dangerous  for  them  to  raise  money,  because  too  many  persons  must  be  let 
into  the  secret I  liave  bad  two  letters  from  Balbady  in  the 
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eoutse  of  dib  week,  and  one  from  our  private  oonreapondent,  by  which  the  last 
promises  to  write,  and  to  receive,  and  transmit  our  letters  as  formerly,  being 
satisfied  with  the  channel  thro*  which  Balhady  makes  them  pass  in  Holland. 
Balhady  has  conversed  fully  with  all  our  city  of  London  friends,  with  Mr  Erskine, 
Liord  TVaquair,  Lord  Barrymore^  confidant,  our  private  correspondent,  and  as 
waany  others  as  are  in  town.  They  all  agree  thai  your  Blajesty  has  at  present 
the  best  opportunity  that  ever  was,  and  better  than  can  ever  again  be  expected, 
to  effect  your  Restoration  ;  if  a  small  body  of  troops  can  be  landed,  they  are 
sure  you  will  find  no  opposition.  The  Tories  who  have  places  under  Goven- 
meiit,  are  as  sealous  as  ever  for  your  Majesty,  and  as  ready  to  concur  in 
the  deliverance  of  their  countiy,  as  those  who  have  no  places :  the  only  difficult 
ty  is  to  prove  this  disposition,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  King  of  France  to  deter* 
mine  his  ministers  (the  two  brothers)  to  charge  themselves  with  the  execution. 
The  King's  friends  will  not  venture  to  write.  Balhady  says,  the  whigi  io  the 
ministiy  are  so  jealous,  that  a  traveller  cannot  now  go  about  amongst  our 
IHends  in  the  country  without  suspicion  and  great  danger.  There  is  besides 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  troops,  while  the  Govemmeot  is  vastly  superior  at 


From  the  Chevalier^ — 22d  June, 

Ws  camiot  know  exactly  the  view  the  King  of  France  may  have  in  sendmg 
for  e  great  detadunent  from  the  Prince  of  Conti's  army,  but  I  take  it  to  be 
rather  a  good  sign  for  us,  at  least  comparing  all  I  know  together.  Imakenoman* 
ner  of  doubt,  but  that  the  King  of  France  is  thinking  seriously  of  our  afRun, 
and  what  the  result  will  be,  a  little  time  must  now  soon  show  us ;  but  I  think  it 
Is  easy  to  see  that  the  difficulty  of  transporting  troops  into  England,  will  be  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  undertaking  an  expedition.  lam  ^ad  to  find  Balhady 
was  so  fiir  safe  on  bis  journey.  I  hope  and  believe  he  will  be  returned  on  this 
side  of  the  sea,  before  Sir  Hedor  Madeanli  going  to  Scotland  could  possibly 
■lake  any  nfAa%,  which  I  hope  it  will  not,  tfao'  I  wish  some  other  expedient 
oould  have  been  fallen  upon,  to  keep  him  and  Lord  John  Draonnond  at  a  dis* 
tanoe  from  one  another,  which  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  ssotive  of  has  going 
thither.  It  is  not  impossible  but  you  may  stumble  on  Father  Cruise  somoi- 
vrhere  in  your  tiaveb  in  Randers,  for  I  find  he  was  lately  in  tiiat  countiy  after 
having  been  in  England.  A  multiplici^  of  negotiationB  may,  I  fear,  rather  do 
hurt  than  good  in  our  afbin,  but  as  I  dont  really  know  nor  nnderstand  the 
bottom  of  this  Father^  negotiations  as  they  stand  at  pMsent,  I  endeavour  to 
aveid  e({na]]y  either  disgusting  or  authorising  as  the  safest  and  pradentest  mode 
for  the  good  ef  the  cause. 

Fr<nn  the  tame^Sdih  Jime, 

I  THiint  it  b  fit  you  should  know  that  I  have  reoeived  seme  fiirtfaer  lights 
about  Father  Cruised  negotiations,  tfao'  I  have  not  yet  heard  directly  fipom  him 

since  he  returned  ham  Bngkmd. I  have  already  had  a  visit 

from  the  new  French  ambasmdor  i  he  b  a  man  of  a  veiy  good  charaofeer,  and 
I  believe  wiiAies  me  veiy  well,  but  probably  I  dball  not  lurre  meek  oewsion  to 
treat  with  him  on  publick  matters. 


Frmm  SempU^-^'^eame  detU* 

Ths  Doctor  (Dnunmend  of  Balhady)  writes,  that  yow  good  -old  friend  Mr 
Enkine  will  soon  be  preferred  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  admlnistrBtion,  but 
be  accepts  it  with  the  view  of  being  cnahled  by  it  to  serve  the  King  more  effeo* 
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toally :  he  desires  me  to  assure  his  Majes^,  that  he  will  remaio  in  Kngiand  or 
go  to  Scotland^  as  the  King's  service  shall  at  any  time  require. 

From  the  aame^^^same  date, 

I  BECBiTBD  a  long  letter  from  Balhady  written  in  concert  with  Mr  Erskine, 
Lord  Traquair,  and  Lord  Barrymore*s  cousin  and  confidant :  they  represent  the 
Regency  in  England  to  be  divided,  and  so  diffident  of  each  other,  that  there  is 
not  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  resolution  and  harmony,  or  common  pru- 
dence in  their  councils.  They  say  our  friends  in  the  administration  have 
yielded  to  all  the  Duke  of  Hanover  desired,  with  no  other  view  than  to  pred- 
pitate  his  ruin,  in  which  they  have  in  a  great  measure  succeeded,  both  by  ex- 
asperating the  nation  so  as  to  make  any  revolution  desirable,  and  by  giving  the 
Duke  of  Hanover  such  high  spirits  upon  the  opinion  of  his  having  overcome 
all  opposition,  that  he  has  not  only  yentured  all  himself,  but  has  even  dnwn 
almost  all  the  troops  out  of  Britain.  They  remark  that  the  loss  of  the  battk 
in  Flanders  has  enraged  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people,  from  all  wbkh 
they  conclude  that  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  sucli  a  fiivounible  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  your  Majesty's  restoration.  They  assure  that  if  the  Frinee 
landed  in  the  present  circumstances  with  ten  batallions,  or  even  with  a  smaller 
body  of  troops,  there  will  be  no  opposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  royal 
highness  will  be  received  with  blessings  and  acclamations.  They  affirm  this 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  all  who  observe  the  present  state  and  disposition  of 
things,  but  upon  Balhady's  informing  our  friends,  that  the  same  appeanoces  of 
harmony  and  unanimity  which  have  imposed  on  the  Duke  of  Hanover*  have 
rendered  the  real  state  of  things  doubtful  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  that  some 
means  must  be  taken  to  prove  to  the  King  of  France  what  we  all  believe  and 
know  to  be  true :  upon  this  information  of  Balhady's  they  considered  the  case 
with  all  possible  attention,  and  judged  it  impossible  to  bring  any  stranger  into 
England  at  this  juncture,  and  to  make  him  converse  with  a  certain  number  of 
principal  persons  without  raising  a  suspicion  that  would  deprive  your  Majesty 
of  many  advantages,  and  perhaps  ruin  your  afl^rs :  they  judged  it  equally  im- 
possible to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  the  King's  friends  to  subscribe  any  paper: 
wherefore  they  thought  the  best  and  safest  expedient  would  be,  to  engage  our 
friends  to  open  themselves  to  Mareschal  de  Belleisle,  whose  letter  to  his  mas- 
ter might  attest  all  that  his  master  desired ;  this  result  Balhady  transmitted  to 
me,  with  an  assurance  that  his  friends  who  have  accepted  of  places  as  well  as 
those  who  have  not,  are  willing  to  confide  in  Belleisle,  provided  I  can  piocare 
a  letter  or  token,  upon  exhibiting  of  which  he  shall  trust  them  :  before  the 
King  of  France  went  to  the  army,  I  had  with  this  view  sounded  the  two 
brothers  regarding  Belleisle,  and  found  they  did  not  incline  he  should  be  em- 
ployed in  our  affairs,  because  they  were  ambitious  of  having  the  whole  merit  of 
it  themselves ;  but  as  the  success  of  the  King's  affiiirs  must  depend  on  the 
proo&  in  question,  so  I  hope  we  might  profit  of  Belleisle's  situation  without 
apprising  the  two  brothers  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  till  it  should  be 
necessary  to  produce  his  attestation ;  reflecting  therefore  that  Belleisle's  wife 
has  the  great  honour  of  being  the  Prince's  relation, — that  she  is  a  lady  of  un- 
common abilities,  and  in  the  secrect  of  all  her  husband's  affidrs,  I  resolved  to 
ask  a  token  from  her  that  might  make  Belleisle  know  our  friends.  I  according- 
ly caused  her  Director,  a  clergyman  of  gr^t  worth,  beg  leave  for  me  to  wait  on 
her  in  private.  She  said  she  had  been  long  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  me 
on  account  of  my  attachment  to  your  Msjesty,  but  as  she  was  persoaded  that 
all  my  motions  are  watched,  so  she  apprehended  that  her  conversing  with  mt 
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ftt  prttent  might  give  the  goreniment  tome  suspicion,  and  perhaps  induce  them 
to  confine  her  bushand  in  a  way  that  would  he  prejudicial  to  his  health.  She 
added,  that  the  same  dread  of  Uie  Government's  malice  obliged  her  to  deprive 
herself  of  the  honor  and  satisfiustion  of  paying  her  respects  to  the  Prince,  and 
desired  her  Director  to  teU  mc  that  she  conceived  I  might  have  great  and  grand 
views  in  desiring  to  convene  with  her,  but  that  her  husband  had  engaged  his 
honor  to  the  Government  so  strictly  and  solemnly,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree 
of  liberty  he  enjoyed,  that  while  he  should  remain  in  his  present  situation  he 
could  not  be  of  any  service  to  your  Majesty,  tho'  he  bums  with  zeal  for  the 
King's  cause,  and  believes  the  Ring's  affiiirs  to  be  in  a  very  promising  con- 
dition. 

This  afiair  detained  me  till  the  96th,  when  I  received  another  letter  from 
Balhady,  in  which  he  informs  me,  that  Sir  Hector  Maclean  is  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  upon  his  arrival  Lord  Elcho,  who  had  been  some  time  at  Lon* 
doD,  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  set  out  accordingly,  in  all  haste,  for  Scot- 
land, from  n^ence  Mr  Erskine,  Lord  Traquair,  and  Balhady  apprehend  that 
something  very  weak  and  rash  may  be  attempted,  and  that  some  great  misfor* 
tune  will  ensue;  they  are  induced  to  this  apprehension  by  the  part  John 
Murray  has  acted  since  he  returned  from  hence :  Murray  said  that  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan  had  told  him  that  Balhady,  in  concert  with  Lord  Sempil,  had  brought 
the  Prince  hither  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Ring  of  France, — 
that  Balhady  had  kept  his  royal  highness  in  his  own  apartment  at  Paris,  with- 
out letting  the  Court  of  France  know  where  the  Prince  was, — ^that  he  after^ 
wards  carried  the  Prince  to  Gravelines  also  without  the  Court's  knowledge, 
and  detained  him  there  several  weeks  in  order  to  engross  the  Prince  to  him- 
self,— that  the  said  Balhady  and  Sempil  had  sent  Lord  Marischal  to  Dunkirk, 
without  money,  arms,  or  any  destination  of  troops  for  Scotland  ; — and  lastly, 
that  while  Sir  James  Campbell  was  neglected,  Balhady  had  extorted  for  him- 
self a  pension  of  6000  Livres  aryear  from  your  Majesty :  all  these  particulars . 
Murray  declares  he  had  from  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  to  whom  the  Prince  re- 
ferred him,  adding  that  he  is  authorised  by  the  Prince  to  apprise  the  Ring's 
friends  in  Sootiand  of  them.  Lord  Traquair  and  Mr  Erskine  assure  that  our 
sages,  and  indeed  all  men  of  sense,  perceived  the  malice  and  absurdity  of  these 
accusations,  but  that  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  James  Stewart,  and  one  Mr  Nisbet  of 
Dirleton,  all  influenced  by  Lord  Marischal  and  Charles  Smith,  have  joyned 
with  Jolm  Murray  in  repeating  those  heads  of  grievances  to  aU  that  would 
bear  Aem.  From  this  connexion  of  Murray  with  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
Lord  Elcho's  sudden  call  upon  Sir  Hector  Maclean's  arrival,  the  three  gentle- 
men I  have  named  above  dread  a  deal  of  mischief :  they  are  persuaded  Sir 
Hector"^  journey  was  concerted,  or  mther  directed,  by  Sir  Thomas,  and  they 
think  nothing  but  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  Murray  can  prevent  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  it ;  wherefore  they  charge  me  to  beg  of  his  royal  highness  a  proper 
letter  on  the  occasion,  desiring  all  your  Majesty's  friends  to  remain  quiet,  and 
to  give  no  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Government  until  they  receive  further 
orders  from  your  Majesty  or  himself.  Hie  Prince  did  me  the  honour  to  write 
to  me  above  ten  days  ago,  that  he  intended  to  be  m  town  a  few  days  after, 
which  made  me  depend  on  his  coming  the  beginning  of  last  week  ;  nevertheless 
I  wrote  to  inform  him  that  I  was  ready  to  go  to-  Flanders  whenever  his  royal 
highness  would  be  pleased  to  send  me  bis  commands,  but  I  have  as  yet  no  an- 
swer. 

Noi€, — The  CheTslier  ind  Sempfl  correiponded  ia  cipher.     Sempll'i  letten  were  d«* 
eipherwi  by  Secretary  Edgar  and  the  reading  iot^rlinad  by  him  io  the  originals. 

II.  3  M 
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pil  aflBumed  the  name  of  Frances  Laeyf  and  Drummood  of  BBlhady»  who  abo 
pondecf  in  cipher,  took  the  name  of  Walker  and  lomethnes  that  of  Wation.  He  k 
often  called  '*  the  Doctor"  in  the  correspondence.  A  cipher  was  seldom  osed  for  proper 
namesy  in  stead  of  whieh  feigned  names  were  adopted.     Thus, 


Mr  Adams^ 

for 

The  King  of  France. 

Mr  Talmash, 

-. 

Prince  Charles. 

Foulis 

_ 

The  Duke  of  Ormond. 

Itham, 

— 

Lord  MarischaL 

Mr  Constable 

— 

Cardinal  Tencin. 

Markham» 

■«* 

The  Earl  of  Islay. 

MrDaTis, 

— 

The  Chendier  de  St  Geoigtu 

Bright, 

— 

The  Earl  of  Traqnair. 

Norris, 

-* 

Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Griffith, 

— 

Sir  William  Watkins  Wynne. 

Touchety 

— . 

Garte,  the  Historian.  * 

Hales, 

— 

Colons  Cecil. 

Lumley, 

— 

SempiL 

Watson,  or  Walker, 

.—. 

Drummond  of  Bochaldy. 

Credon, 

.mmm 

Sir  Thomas  Sheridan. 

MrTait> 

.» 

Lord  John  Drummond 

Morris, 

— 

Chaa.  Smith,  a  Banker  in  Boulogne. 

Trebby, 

^ 

Mr  Kelly. 

Barclay, 

— 

Murray  of  Broughton. 

Jenningi^ 

— 

Mr  Erskine,  of  Grange. 

Morton, 

.— 

Lister, 

— 

Sir  James  CampelL 

Morison, 

.— 

Waters,  the  Ghevalier*s  Banker  in  Parin 

Mr  Germain, 

" 

Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton. 

•No. 

XXIV. 

The  following  letter  is  unsigned,  but  quoted  as  from  **  Mr  Cartel*  en  See* 
retary  Edgar's  hand.  It  bears  the  post-mark,  and  has  the  following 
address, 

Au  Rev.  Pdre, 

Le  Bknc,  Cordelier, 

Au  Grand  Couvent  des  Corddlien, 
A  Paris. 

LONDOK,  AprU  9dl,  1746. 

PiAR  Sir, 

I  WROTB  to  you  on  Christmas  day  a  very  particuhir  account 

of  the  state  of  the  Tobacco  a£5ur,  and  of  what  I  had  reason  to  think  was  the  best 
way  of  buying  that  commodity.  Still  the  business  in  Eden  Street  is  the  passes 
or  license  to  send  ships  with  it  directly  to  Fiance^  in  relation  to  which  I  told 
you,  that  the  passes  hitherto  granted  to  ships,  to  go  thither,  were  not  a  legal 
security  against  the  insolence  and  rapine  of  our  privateers,  and  therefore  it  was 
expected  an  act  of  Parliament  would  be  brought  in,  to  authorise  the  Crown  to 
grant  such  passes,  from  time  to  time.  No  such  act  is  as  yet  before  the  Hous^ 
and  the  Crown  would  probably  be  willing  its  own  authority  should  serve  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliament,  and  accordingly,  the  case  has  been  for  some  time 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Attorn^  and  Solicitor  General,  who  are  to  give 
their  opinion,  as  to  the  legality  of  such  passes  from  the  Crown,  or  the  necessity 
of  an  act  to  empower  them.    I  have  not  heard  whether  they  have  delivered 

*  Vide  next  Number. 
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their  opinion,  but  the  resolation  must  be  taken  soon,  because  the  Pftrliament 
will  rise  before  the  end  of  this  month,  a  message  having  been  sent  last  Friday 
to  the  speaker  to  hasten  the  dispatch  of  business  before  the  H.  of  C,  because 
K.  G.  was  resolved  to  be  going  abroad  at  the  end  of  the  next  month,  for  whidi 
reason  the  House  sate  last  Saturday  and  are  not  to  lose  a  moment,  in  order  to 
finish  their  business. 

Since  mine  above  mentioned,  I  have  received  one  from  you,  which  I  answered 
immediately,  and  as  you  told  me  in  it,  that  I  should  soon  see  a  friend  of  mine 
here,  I  was  in  hopes  that  friend  was  yourself,  and  have  ever  since  expected  and 
longed  to  see  you  :  it  was  this  expectation  that  made  me  defer  writing,  hut,  my 
patience  being  at  last  exhausted,  I  write  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  all  the  un- 
certainty that  prevailed  among  the  merchants  you  had  to  do  with,  is  removed, 
and  they  are  come  at  length  to  a  resolution  :  all  that  Monsieur  at  Paris  insisted 
on,  is  agreed  to  in  the  best  manner  that  can  be ;  all  that  is  wanting,  is  your 
presence,and  you  need  not  be  detained  a  moment,  but  shall  carry  back  with 
you  what  he  desires ;  for  otherwise  we  know  not  how  to  send  it,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  settle  with  him  the  manner,  and  you  shall  have  the  con* 
ducting  of  all  that  he  asks,  and  as  it  is  ordered,  he  will  have  even  more  than  he 
expects  or  was  ever  proposed.  As  I  live  in  hopes  eveiy  day  of  seeing  you,  I 
need  add  no  more  but  to  recommend  expedition,  and  conclude — nil  mihi  res^ 

cribas,  quia  ip$e  veniam.    Adieu. 

I  am  ever  yours. 

iVote,— The  above  letter  appean  to  have  been  intended  for  either  Sempil  or  Dram- 
mond,  and  evidently  refen  to  negotiations  with  the  English  Jacobites.  On  receiring 
it,  Father  I.e  Blanc  sent  it  to  a  Mr  DawUns  along  with  the  following  note. 

*  MONBIEUB, 

VoiU  one  lettre  qni  sans  doate  vons  regarde  phitdt  qae  mol,  pttiiqae 
je  n*entends  pes  TAnglois.    J*ai  l*honnear  d'etre  avec  nn  ti^  prolbnd  respeet. 

Monsieur, 

Votie  trds  humble  et  trte  ob^isant  serriteniv 

F.  Lb  Blanc. 
A  Arif,  2d  Ma^,  1745. 

(Thus  addressed) 

Monsieur, 
Monsieur  Dawklns  ches  Mi 

Waters  Tain^  Banquier,  rue  de  llJniTersit^ 
»  :     T  A  Paris. 

r 


•  No.  XXV. 

Letter. — Prince  Charles  Edward  to  Jamee  Edgar,  Esquire. 

Paeib,  jf«  16M  January,  1740. 

1  HAVE  received  to  of  your  letters  allong  with  the  King's  and  Duks.  I  am 
very  glad  you  have  got  so  good  an  occasion  of  sending  sumof  my  things,  but  the 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  iff  you  had  the  bringing  of  them  yourself.  I 
am  going  in  to  or  three  days  to  my  contiy  howse,  where  I  wHl  be  at  full  liberty 
to  have  the  spleen.  It  is  now  to  months  I  have  not  handeled  a  gun,  because 
of  the  bad  weather  and  cold,  for  which  I  would  be  called  eaeeiotore  di  Pat^ 
bianco  by  the  Duke  iff  he  new  it,  in  revenge  for  my  calling  him  so  formerlv. 
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As 

one  gets  reason.     Adieu. 


AS  soon  as  I  am  arrived  at  Fitz  jamcs  I  intend  to  begin  again  ta  shute,  but  not 

whin  it  rens  (rains).    You  see  by  this  that  according  as  one  advansea  in  yeais 

s  gets  reason.     Adieu. 


CliABUES  P. 


•  No.  XXVI. 

Letter, —  The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the 

R0M£,  Mar^  Itt^  1745. 

I  RBCEiysD  on  TTiuraday  last,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  youn  of  the  7tb  Febni* 
ary,  and  one  from  Sir  Thomas  of  the  same  date.  Many  kind  compliments  to 
him  for  what  I  may  have  to  lay  in  return  to  his  letter.  I  suppose  you  will  have 
had  soon  after  you  writ  the  paper  you  mention,  I  having  directed  Kerry*  to 
give  it  to  you,  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  other  mysteiy  in  that  matter 
but  simply  Kerry's  fear  that  any  body  else  but  you  should  see  it,  on  account  ol 
the  names  contained  in  it.  But  after  what  I  have  already  said  on  this  subject, 
I  need  add  no  more  on  it  here,  but  that  I  dont  remember  that  Kerry  had  any 
other  papers  of  yours  in  his  hands  but  that  After  thb  I  find  Keny  in  a  very 
bad  humour,  and  Morrice  f  not  in  a  good,  and  it  is  really  a  grievous  thing  to 
me  to  see  you  all  in  pieces  among  yourselves,  and  that  I  can  do  nothing  either 
to  ease  you  or  to  serve  ourselves,  and  it  is  even  time  and  labour  lost  so  much  as 
to  write  on  those  vexatious  subjects,  for  it  looks  as  if  almost  nobody  thought  of 
any  thing  but  lording  it  over  one  another,  with  little  regard  and  respect  for  any 
thing  or  any  body  else.  Enfin  I  see  but  too  plainly  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  certain  things,  which  must'  go  as  they  can,  for  I  fear  neither  you  nor  I  can 
get  a  remedy  to  them ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  WiUiams  %  cannot  but  re- 
mark, more  or  less,  the  divisions  that  are  amongst  ns,  and  that  must  greatly  die^ 
couragB  them  from  acting  for  us,  $  We  shall  now  probably  very  soon  see 
what  they  will  really  do  in,  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  your  making  a 
campaign.  In  the  meantime,  Isham  must  have  patience,  and  never  quit  your 
hold  as  long  as  you  can,  for  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  we  have  always  room  to 
hope  for  assistance  from  France,  As  things  have  fieillen  out,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  interruption  of  L.  S.||  negotiations  was  of  no  ill  consequence ;  in  re> 
spect  to  G.  A.  and  Morgan  being  now  allowed  to  act  as  formerly,  most  in  all 
caises  still  be  of  some  advantage,  because  we  can  depend  on  the  infoimatioo  he 
gives  us.  I  observe  what  Sir  Thomas  says  of  Frank.  O.t  now  writes  to  me  a 
great  dale  on  those  particular  affairs,  on  which  X  expect  to  be  further  informed 
by  tlie  next  letters,  and  I  shall  tlien  write  to  you  upon  them.  In  the  mean* 
time,  I  much  fear  the  hurt  such  negodators  may  do,  and  I  am  sure  I  expect 
no  good  from  them,  and  I  have  even  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  Cartels  dis* 

» 

*  DrummoDd  of  Bochaldy.  «  I  should  (lays  the  Chevklier  to  Drummond,  in  a  let- 
ter 26th  January,  ]  745,)  have  been  angry  with  yon  for  not  giving  up  a  certain  paper  to 
the  Prince,  for  really  it  waa  against  all  rule  and  very  wrong.  Ma  lo  lo  conpaHMO  for 
thifl  time.  Lord  Sempil  can  explain  to  you  that  Italian  expression,  which  is  very  slgoi- 
ilcant,  and  should  make  you  easy  for  vrhat  is  past,  and  on  receipt  of  this  you  will  aend 
the  said  paper  to  the  Prinee,  who  has  mentioned  this  particular  here^  and  who,  I  am 
very  sure,  feels  the  importance  of  secrecy  in  relation  to  that  paper.** 

f  Sempil.  \  The  King  of  France. 

§  The  words  in  Italics,  in  this  and  the  following  letters,  are  in  ciphers  in  the  origin 
nal.     The  deciphering  is  interlined  in  the  Prince's  own  band. 

I  SempU.  i  Colonel  0*Bryan. 
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cvdioo,  tho*  a  very  good  one  of  his  loyalty.  Tlie  Macdonners  are  still  bere» 
but  I  believe  we  shall  have  their  good  company  but  a  very  few  days  longer. 
Your  brother  has  made  a  shift  to  divert  himself  a  good  dale  these  days  jMst :  he 
had  a  private  comedy  and  a  ball  t'other  night  at  Count  MariscoOi's,  and  to- 
morrow night  he  is  to  end  the  Carnival  with  a  grand  supper  at  M*.  Bolognelli*?. 
To-night  he  has  at  home  the  8d  and  last  ball,  where  I  dare  not  so  much  as 
make  my  Compazca,  for  it  is  a  terrible  Tramontane,  and  I  have  been  extremely 
troubled  these  days  past  with  my  usual  ails.  Lord  Dumbar  is  layd  up  with  the 
i^ut.  I  have  nothing  to  add  this  Tuesday  night  but  to  beseech  God  to  bless 
you,  and  in  duty  embracing  you,  my  dearest  child.  ^ 

J.  R. 


•  No.  XXVIL 

Letter* —  The  same  to  the  same* 

Rome,  Marek  8<ft,  1746. 

I  mtcBivBD  on  Thursday,  my  dearest  Carluocio,  yours  of  the  14th  February, 
with  one  of  the  same  date  from  Sir  Thomas,  and  have  seen  what  you  both  wrote 
to  Edgar.    It  is  certainly  fact  that  the  private  correspondent  inJB.has  been 
frightened,  snd  that  that  corre^ondence  has  been  interrupted,  but  what  has 
been  the  original  cause  of  all  this  I  know  not,  neither  has  any  body  presumed 
to  Uame  or  tax  Uowel  on  that  occasion  with  me.    Kerry  supposes  there  may 
be  some  treachery  in  the  case,  tho*  I  am  more  apt  to  believe  it  may  merely  come 
from  surmises  and  jealousies,  which  have  put  £.  G.  on  means  which  have  friglit- 
ened  the  eorrespondent ;  but  what  is  really  bad  and  sure  is,  that  that  corres* 
pondence  is  interrupted,  whidi  is  veiy  unlucky  at  thb  time  especially,  but  there 
is  no  help  for  iL    1  know  nothing  of  any  peopUs  being  sent  to  England  and 
Scotland  and  coming  from  thence,  but  what  Littleton  mentions  ;  but  what  I  see 
too  much  is,  that  people  in  general  are  so  full  of  their  little  views  and  p<diticks» 
and  are  so  blinded  with  them,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  any  good  can  come  from 
such  managements  and  managers,  but  to  all  this  I  doot  see  what  remedy  either 
you  or  I  can  put,  and  our  great  attention  now  must  be  to  do  nothing  which  may 
make  things  worse,  and  do  harm,  and  to  proceed  with  great  caution  with  who- 
ever may  happen  to  come  aver  from  JB,  or  S.    For  let  what  will  be  as  to 
other  matters,  to  speak  impartially,  the  chief  branch  of  our  hope  at  present  is 
certainly  in  Morrioels  and  O's  endeavours  with  F.  C,  and  therefore  th^  must 
be  borne  with,  and  managed  with  great  care  and  attention,  at  least  for  some 
weeks,  till  wt  see  what  turn  affairs  are  like  to  take  at  home  and  abroad*, 

I  am  persuaded  B»  would  never  encourage  Isham's  coming  privately  to  Pti- 
ris.  if  he  were  not  veiy  sure  Ward  would  not  disapprove  of  it,  and  therefore  1 
am  not  sony  on  that  particular.  But  in  general,  I  must  always  recommend  to 
Jenkins  to  avoid  carefully  doing  any  thing  that  may  disgust  Adam,  or  give  an 
handle  to  people  to  do  jfou  any  ill  offices  with  him. 

The  Spanish  army  is  in  motion,  and  General  Macdonnel  leaves  us  in  a  few 
days  to  go  and  joyn  it.  I  have  yet  got  no  answer  from  S.  about  Hicks,  nor 
cannot  have  any  before  the  next  Spanish  courier.  The  Duke  had  a  great  con* 
veraazione  on  Saturday  for  his  birtl)-day,  when  there  was  a  vast  dale  of  com- 
pany, but  I  could  not  go  there  myself  on  account  of  my  usual  ails,  tho'  I  dout 
keep  the  house  neither,  but  I  have  been  but  little  abnwd  these  days  past,  the 
weather  being  extremely  bad. 
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The  9th.    Having  received  no  further  aecounts  about  Fraok,  &c  directljr 

frora  themselvefl,  I  can  say  DOthing  on  those  matten  till  I  hear  more  aboot  them. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Carluocio.    I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  in  duty  embrace 

you. 

Jamsb  R. 

Mr  Townly  having  been  told  that  he  was  not  to  foUow  the  Duke  to  a  cam- 
paign, in  case  he  made  one,  has  desired  to  return  into  France,  and  will,  I  be- 
lieve, set  out  in  a  few  dayg.  The  truth  is,  I  have  litde  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  either  him  or  StricUand,  but  provided  they  keep  within  proper  bounds  fiw 
the  future,  it  is  not  Iby  intention  to  give  them  any  mark  of  displeasure,  and  I 
sliall  be  even  glad  to  befriend  them  as  occasion  offers,  tho'  the  less  you  have  to 
do  with  them  when  in  France  the  better.  I  shall  write  more  fully  to  you  next 
week  on  this  disagreeable  subject 

J.  R. 


,  ' :-. 


,» 


•  No.  XXVIII. 

Letter. — The  game  to  the  same. 


Rome,  March  IfiO,  1746. 

Thb  French  post  only' came  in  last  Friday,  and  brought  me  my  dearest  Gar- 
luocio's  letter  of  the  21st  February,  and  I  have  also  seen  what  you  and  .Sir 
Thomas  wrote  to  Edgar.  I  remark  what  Littleton  says  about  a  person  commg 
from  Scotland,  I  dont  see  that  any  thing  we  can  receive  from  thence  just  now 
can  have  any  influence  on  the  He,  of  the  F,  C,  while  the  jealousies  and  little 
secrets  there  is  amongst  our  people  may  be  of  very  ill  consequence,  and  too 
much  caution  and  prudence  cannot  be  used  in  all  that  relates  to  messoffes  and 
correspondence  trith  our  F,  at  home,  I  see  with  pleasure  how  strictly  you 
kept  the  secret  of  that  correspondence  wM  JS,,  which  is  now  interrupted ;  but 
I  dont  really  see  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  person's  probi^,  neither  was 
he  trusted  with  certain  secrets,  and,  I  believe,  with  little  more  than  the  eon^ 
ateance  of  X./  so  that  I  cannot  but  think  the  th/em^tion  of  this  correspond- 
ence a  loss,  and  shall  be  impatient  on  all  accounts  to  have  it  renewed.  I  b^ 
lieve  Kerry  is  ashamed  of  his  not  giving  up  the  paper  you  mentioned ;  but  if 
he  has  not  given  it  to  you  already,  he  certainly  will,  upon  what  I  now  write  to 
him  Tor  I  cannot  believe  he  really  sent  it  to  Lisbon.*  When  all  these  Feasts 
are  over  I  hope  I  shall  know  something  from  Morrice  as  to  our  own  affairs^ 
but  I  own  I  have  little  hope  of  Williams's  f  doing  G,  moHersfor  us  thissum- 
ifier,  and  Grevil  would  almost  compound  to  be  sure  of  ^otir  mo^g  a  canqfoign, 
as  to  which  you  will  probably  know  your  doom  by  this  time. 

Morgan  will  inform  you  of  what  I  now  write  to  him  in  relation  to  Frank 
and  Father  Cruise ;  so  I  must  say  nothing  here  on  those  particulars.  I  also 
now  write  to  him  (Morgan)  a  particular  about  S.,  of  which  you  will  inform  S, 
when  you  see  him,  with  my  kind  compliments,  in  return  to  his  letter  of  20tfa 
February.  It  was,  it  is  tnie,  quite  against  my  Sistema  to  bring  his  name  upon 
the  tapis  in  relation  to  the  K,*s  nomination,  but  in  the  present  case,  the  respect 
due  to  the  JT.  ofS,  made  it  unavoidable  ;  and  whatever  the  Bishop  ofRenties 
ambition  may  prompt  him  to,  I  cannot  believe  tlie  JT.  ofS,  himself  will  do  ary 

*  Probably  meant  for  London  or  Edinburgh.  f  The  King  of  France'. 
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thing  to  obstruct  the  K2$  viewi  in  fevour  of  iSl,  now  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
than.  Townly  parts  to>monrow  with  the  French  courier,  and  will,  I  rackon, 
arrive  in  Psris  soon  after  this;  he  has  asked  my  leave  to  go  and  see  you,  which 
I  have  allowed  of,  because  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  him  any  publick  mark 
of  displeasure,  tho*  it  is  known  more  or  less  that  I  am  not  pleased  with  him :  so 
that  on  all  aooonnta,  my  dear  child,  it  would  not  be  right  you  should  give  him 
a  certain  countenance,  nor  have  any  kind  of  fiuniliarity  with  him,  tho'  I  look 
upon  him  to  have  been  more  a  fool  than  any  thing  else.  Strickland  wont  be  in 
France  so  soon»  because  he  stays  to  take  the  waten  of  Lucca.  But  in  geneml 
for  these  two  be  on  your  guard,  never  to  give  them  any  countenance,  nor  to  al- 
low them  to  be  in  any  way  about  you.  It  is  what  you  owe  to  your  own  char- 
acter, to  your  brother,  and  to  me,  and  this  is,  I  am  sure,  enough  on  these  sub- 
jects to  so  good  a  son  as  you  are,  for  it  is  impossible  to  explain  certain  thingi  by 
writing,  and  tho'  I  shall  tell  you  all  when  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  see  you,  yet 
in  general  I  intend  to  be  very  silent  on  these  subjects,  as  the  most  prudent  party, 
the  most  becoming  a  Master,  and  the  most  effectual  to  knock  all  these  little,  but 
wicked  politicks  on  the  head.  (I  thank  God  I  am  tolerably  well,  and  all  youis, 
my  dearest  child,  whom  I  beseech  God  to  bless  and  direct,  most  tenderly  em* 
bracing  you. 

Jambs  R» 


•  No.  XXIX. 

LatUr, — Tht  some  to  the  same^ 

ROUK,  Marek  Q3d,  174fi. 

I  was  in  hopes  not  to  have  been  obliged  to  name  Strickland  again  to  you  so 
toon.  But  it  is  fit  you  should  know  that  he  was  this  rooming  with  the  Dnke^ 
to  see,  I  suppose,  what  he  could  draw  from  him.  He  pretended  to  be  in  great 
concern  for  the  Dukes  being  displeased  with  him ;  be  disowned  having  any 
share  in  Townly^li  operations,  and  said  he  was  glad  I  had  sent  him  away  fiom 
him :  he  pretended  to  have  meddled  with  nothing  that  rdated  to  the  Duke  for 
some  years  past,  but  he  owned  that  he  had  formerly  made  a  complaint  of  ttoe 
Duke  to  me ;  but  he  said  it  was  by  your  express  order.  The  Duke  said  little^ 
but  when  he  named  you,  he  let  him  fed  the  respect  he  had  for  you,  and  how 
assured  he  was  of  your  affection.  You  will  not  perhaps  understand  all  this, 
but  you  may  judge  by  it  what  odd  work  we  have  had  here  amongst  us,  and  in 
some  measure  what  sort  of  spirit  Strickland  is  of.  It  is  really  unconoeiveabie  with 
friiat  malice  and  violence  people  have  acted  against  the  Duke.  Tho'  at  the 
same  time,  the  more  I  see  into  these  nutters  the  less  I  comprehend  them,  and 
the  blacker  they  look.  And  I  own  I  am  under  the  greatest  nneasyness  for  fear 
Strickland's  stories  shotdd  have  made  impression  upon  you.  I  have  no  scruple 
to  say  he  IS  an  ill  man,  and  conjure  of  you  to  forget  if  possible  whatever  he  may 
have  said  to  you  on  any  subject  But  still  I  will,  if  possible,  avoid  all  eclat, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  compass  it.  I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  of  all  these  matters 
to  Lord  Dumbar,  who  has,  I  fear,  been  himself  too  much  mixed  up  with  them, 
but  it  is  for  my  purpose  to  bear  with  him  for  the  present,  and  I  believe  he  is 
both  mortifyed  and  freighted,  so  that  I  hop^  for  some  time  at  least,  he  will  not 
give  me  much  trouble. 

Jambs  R. 
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•No.  XXX. 

Leiler.'—The  same  to  the  same, 

BoifB»  Mardk  88b  174*. 
When  I  received,  my  dearest  Carluocio,  last  week  yoar  letter  of  the  28lh 
Febniaiy,  I  did  not  expect  to  have  a  loDg  one  from  you,  and  am  the  more  impfr> 
tient  to  have  another  one  from  yoa,  to  know  you  are  well  after  the  fiitigue  of 
diveraiona.  I  suppose  you  will  have  seen  Morrice  before  you  left  Rirts.  Tou 
will  have  had  the  paper  you  wanted  from  Kerry,  and  by  what  he  will  have  in- 
formed you,  you  will  see  how  little  reason  there  is  to  suspect  the  probi^  of  the 
private  E,  carrespimdent  A  man  that  acts  as  he  does  may  certainly  be  de^ 
pended  upon.  I  was  mighty  glad  to  observe,  in  one  of  your  former  letters,  that 
you  had  not  mentioned  that  particular  carrespmuience  to  any  body.  In  thingi 
of  a  certain  nicety  and  importance,  that  is  the  surest  rule,  and  even  a  great 
means  to  prevent  tracaaseries  ;  but,  in  matters  in  which  you  must  act  and  want 
advice,  I  am  persuaded  your  secrets  will  be  very  safe  in  Littleton's  hands,  and, 
that  while  you  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  his  opinion,  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  as  if  you  had  confided  them  to  nobody  ;  for  he  has,  I  am  sure,  too  much 
discretion  and  prudence  to  let  other  people  remark  the  degree  of  confidence 
you  may  have  in  him,  and  in  this  shape  you  will  be  assisted,  and  no  inconve- 
nience can  happen.  I  am  in  hopes  my  next  letters  may  bring  me  something  of 
business  and  about  Isham*s  campaign.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  those  articles.  I  am  glad  to  find  O'Sullivan  is  now  with  yon.  When  a 
gentleman  is  capable  of  such  detail  and  drudgery  as  that  of  fkmily  expenses, 
you  will  find  it  both  of  ease  and  advantage  to  you  because  you  can  depend 
upon  him,  and  he  can  act  either  with  more  franchezza  and  less  soggeziooe  than 
one  of  an  inferior  rank,  and  on  all  accounts  it  behoves  you  much  not  to  outrun 
your  small  income.  Marsi  will  write  next  week  to  Sir  Thomas,  for  he  reckons 
jo  receive  another  letter  fiiom  him  about  Michel,  who  shall  be  paid  here  or  at 
Paris  as  you  have  a  mind.  Waters  shall  have  orders  to  pay  Sir  Thomas  and 
Stafford  their  arrears  and  the  current  for  the  future,  and  Marsi  shall  do  the  ssme 
here  as  to  Forbes  and  the  footman.  As  to  Francois  I  leave  him  to  you,  and  be 
deserves  you  should  do  something  for  him.  If  you  make  a  campaigp  you  could 
make  him  a  head  groom,  or  do  something  of  that  kind  for  htm ;  and  in  all 
events,  altho'  he  had  wore  a  livery  long,  yet  I  should  not  think  it  too  much  to 
make  him  a  valet4l&«hambre  if  you  found  him  fit  for  it.  You  are  really 
obliged  to  do  something  for  him,  but  as  to  the  way  and  manner  it  is  but  just 
you  should  decide.  I  have  no  manner  of  news  to  send  you  from  hence,  but 
that  poor  Stellina  is  dead  in  Pkirto  and  left  4  puppies  behind  her.  We  have 
now  mighty  fine  weather  which  I  hope  will  do  me  good  for  a  little  dcafoeis  I  have 
liad  for  some  weeks  pest ;  otherways  my  health  is  much  as  nsnaL  Adieu,  my 
dearest  child.    Ood  bless  you.    I  tenderly  embrace  yon. 

James  R. 
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Letter, —  The  same  to  the  same. 

ROMB,  Marth  dOth,  1745. 

t  BBCEiYBD  on  Wednesday  last,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  yours  of  the  7th.*  It 
18  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  hear  you  are  in  good  health.  Would  to  God  I  had 
■8  much  reason  to  be  easy  on  other  matters.  Edgar  had  much  ado  to  decypher 
your  letter.  When  you  haye  much  to  cypher  you  should  really  make  use  of 
another  hand,  for  that  is  a  drudgeiy  which  does  not  belong  to  you,  and  a  mis- 
take in  cyphering  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  of  consequence.  After  that 
you  want  to  use  no  caution  or  management  in  your  letters  to  me,  for  I  am  sure 
you  wont  write  to  me  what  is  not,  and  your  age  and  your  want  of  experience, 
as  you  term  it,  are  even  motives  for  you  to  write  the  more  freely  and  fully  to 
me  on  all  matters,  for  you  may  be  very  sure  I  shall  never  expose  yourself  or 
your  letters  so  as  to  do  you  any  prejudice,  but  always  give  the  best  advice  and 
all  the  assistance  I  can  on  what  you  write  to  me  about,  and  every  thing  else. 

I  find  Morrice  is  mortified  for  his  not  having  seen  you  when  you  were  at 
Paris,  and  on  account  of  a  letter  you  should  have  writ  him  about  his  E  cypher, 
of  which  I  really  believe  he  gave  you  a  full  and  true  copy  :  neither  do  I  see  the 
use  there  was  for  your  asking  that  cypher  of  him,  for  that  correspondence 
being  in  his  hands  alone,  the  cypher  could  be  of  no  use  to  you,  and  I  find  he 
suspects  there  may  have  been  in  this  particular  some  fetch  of  those  about  you. 
You  may  be  sure  I  am  very  cautious  to  avoid  putting  you  in  the  wrong  with 
other  people,  whatever  I  may  think  myself,  and  I  cannot,  indeed,  judge  well  of 
smaller  matters,  especially  at  thb  distance.  But,  in  general,  I  cannot  but 
recommend  to  you  to  bear  with  Kerry  and  Morrice,  and  not  to  disgust  them 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  for  that  is  certainly  for  our  service.  It  is 
tme  I  was  formerly  uneasy  to  see  both  your  person  and  affairs  in  their  hands 
alone,  but  that  is  no  more  the  case,  and  should  never  be  it  as  to  them  or 
any  body  else,  tho*  I  fear  it  is  what  most  of  our  people  aim  at,  and  there- 
fore you  mnst  particularly  be  on  your  guard  and  endeavour  to  carry  towards 
all  with  as  equal  an  hand  as  possible,  acting  like  Master  without  giving  room  to 
any  set  of  people  to  say  they  have  the  management  of  you. 

I  remarked  with  pleasure  what  you  say  to  the  Duke  about  his  campaign,  but 
I  am  afiayd  the  grounds  of  your  hopes  are  not  very  great,  since  you  say 
nothing  on  that  subject  to  me.  Neither  have  I  yet  had  from  Wright  the  an- 
swer about  your  campaign.  Should  you  make  it,  there  will  be  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  your  being  attended  there  by  some  officer  of  merit  and  distinction. 
I  can  think  of  none  who  appear  to  me  to  be  proper  for  that,  except  Lord  Tho- 
mond  or  Lord  T)nrConnel,  neither  do  I  know  whether  the  employments  they 
have  would  allow  them  to  attend  you  without  a  certain  prejudice  to  them- 
selves. Tou  will  do  well  to  consult  185  and  Morgan  on  this  particular,  which  is 
really  of  consequence,  and  nobody  can  advise  you  better  than  they  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  proper  person.  I  say  all  this  at  a  venture,  in  case  you  .should  go  to 
the  field ;  and  I  own  I  cannot  but  hope  you  will  at  last,  because  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I  think  it  would  be  scandalous  and  monstrous  in  the 
French  should  they  not  allow  you  to  do  so. 

*  Non«  of  the  letters  from  the  Prince  mentioned  in  this  and  the  foregoing  letters 
appear  among  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty. 

II.  3  O 
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Nothing  can  be  more  oommendable,  my  dear  child,  than  the  lentimentB  you 
express  on  occasion  of  the  money  you  took  firoin  yonng  Waters.  Bat  there  in- 
deed, your  age  and  want  of  experience  must  induce  you  to  let  yonndf  be  ad- 
vised and  directed,  as  to  the  right  application  of  sncb  sentiments ;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  but  tell  you  freely  that  I  am  sorry  you  have  given  the  money  in  ques- 
tion. In  our  present  situation  we  have  no  other  solid  hope  far  our  ReHoro' 
turn  but  from  the  F.  and  the  Besolutions  €f  Court :  that  depeod  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  in  what  relate  to  E,  and  not  to  S.  Tou  know  we  can  do  nothing  for 
ourselves  without  a  certain  number  of  foreign  troops,  and  whenever  France 
m9j  think  fit  to  give  them,  our  case  becomes  theirs,  and  thi^  will  not  stand  iL 
So  that  I  look  on  the  article  of  the  B,  iSu  to  be  a  trifling  circumstance  as  to  the 
nuun  object,  and  that  in  general,  had  we  more  numey  than  we  have,  it  woald 
not  be  laying  it  out  prudently  to  be  employing  it  to  uses  which  are  of  so  dis- 
tant, so  uncertain,  and  so  small  advantage  to  the  cause*  If  there  was  really 
occasion  of  our  sending  a  person  into  E,  or  S^  we  must  be  sure  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, and  that  I  hope  we  shall  be  always  able  to  do,  because  such  messages 
should  not,  and  cannot  well  hiq)peB  often,  and  cost  butlittle^  But  ia  gsnenl* 
I  have  layd  it  down  as  a  rule  to  myself  especially  considering  my  preseol  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  lay  out  a  shilling  on  such  sort  of  expenses  in  this^^melsre. 
All  these  messages  from  S.  end  in  nothing  but  oostrag  money  either  to  flty 
friends  or  to  me>  and  in  fomenting  tracasseries  and  divisions.  And  as  for  any 
negociations  in  R  if  m^  JP.  there  oo  one  side,  and  the  F.  C  on  t'other,  will 
not  defray  such  charges,  I  think  it  a  nmnifest  proof  that  their  good  wishes  for 
us  are  veiy  (kini,  and  that  we  have  little  to  expect  from  them.  I  have  enlaiged 
the  more  on  these  subjects  for  your  information  and  instruction.  For  after  that, 
were  occasions  of  expenses  never  so  pressings  I  have  not  money  to  ky  ont  vpon 
them,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  ^ve  you  credit  for  the  least  suaa.  Wba^ 
ever  I  have^  or  may  have,  is  to  be  sure  for  jmu,  or  rather  jfoob  ;  hot  I  oamet 
give  what  I  have  not,  and  should  you  take  up  any  mom  money  you  mst  net 
expect  I  should  pay  it.  But  for  this  once,  the  thii^  heii^  now  done,  what  you 
have  taken  up  from  young  Waters  shall  be  repayd  him,  and  I  write  this  pest  to 
his  uncle  on  that  afbir,  about  which  you  will  hear  from  him.  But  it  is  fit  y<MS 
should  know,  that  to  pay  this  money  I  shall  be  foreed  to  takfi  past  ef  k  out 
the  little  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  you  know  I  haive  bere^  which  i 
shall  do  with  great  reluctance,  because  I  look  upon  that  small  fiiad  to  be  more 
yours  than  mine,  cmd  that  I  think  prudence  requires  we  should  endeavour  to 
have  always  such  a  sum  at  our  disposal  for  our  personal  wants  and  uaes,  aince 
nobody  knows  what  accidents  may  happen,  and  what  straits  we  may  be  put  to 
in  process  of  time.  I  think  the  same  about  gour  jewels  as  I  do  about  this  fund, 
though  you  are  to  be  sure  entirely  master  of  the  first.  Neither  one  nor  t'other 
can  produce  a  sum  which  ean  at  present  be  of  any  real  use  towards  our  restorO' 
tion,  but  they  may  be  of  great  use  to  us  oo  many  occasions  for  our  penonaL 
wants  and  expenses ;  and  bad  you  not  taken  up  now  this  40^000  livres,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  have  given  you  a  small  supply  for  your  campaigiD,  if  yon  raaka 
one,  and  in  case  the  F.  C.  did  not  give  you  what  was  sufficient^  and  I  own  I 
think  it  had  been  much  better  employed  on  yon  than  on  B*  &i  but  I  cannot 
give  you  what  I  have  not,  nor  will  I  run  in  debt  myself  to  pay  yoius.  1  think 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add  on  these  subjects.  I  owed  to  myself  and  to  you 
to  be  free  and  full  upon  them,  and  I  am  sure  my  dear  Carlucdo  will  take  all  I 
have  said-as  kindly  as  I  mean  it,  and  as  it  really  b,  for  I  am  sure  I  have,  nor 
can  have  nothing  in  view,  but  your  real  good  and  advantage  in  all  reyectsi  of 
which,  if  you  had  the  least  doubt,  you  would  wrong  me  very  noeh. 
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I  nave  at  last  named  CardiDal  Lanet  Protector  for  England,  and  the  Pope,  at 
my  desire,  has  given  him  the  Protectorship  of  the  English  College.  (Adieu, 
my  dear  child.  I  beseech  God  to  bless  and  direct  you,  and  tenderly  embrace 
you,  being  all  yours.  We  have  fine  weather,  but  I  am  still  a  good  deal  denf 
and  (a  word  miiDteUigible}  as  muaL 

Jambs  R. 


•  No.  XXXIL 

Letter, — Prince  Charles  to  Ms  Father. 

FiTz  James,  M  AprU,  1745. 
Sim, 

I  STILL  always  continne,  thank  God,  in  perfect  good  health,  and 
that  18  the  only  good  I  can  say  at  present,  for  I  see  little  apierence  of  any  great 
thing  from  the  F.  C,  or  of  my  making  the  campaigne.  I  have  been  also  refused 
the  PasportB  I  mentioned  to  yon  some  posts  ago,  that  had  been  asked  by  the 
Duke  <^  Perth,  Tou  may  judg  by  all  these  things  how  much  reason  I  have  to 
be  out  of  umer  (humour)^  but  notwithstanding  one  must  submit  to  the  will  of 
Ood,  and  have  patience^  for  lett  them  do  what  they  will  to  me,  it  is  absolutely 
«nd  unavoidably  necenaiy  to  bear  with  it,  coute  qui  comte*  I  only  hope  in  the 
Almigh^,  that  he  will  reward  us  for  oor  patience  and  Constance.  I  shant  fail 
to  mention  to  the  B.  of  Soiasons  what  you  tell  me  by  yours  of  y*  16th  March, 
which  I  have  just  now  received,  and  have  notliing  more  to  add  for  the  present, 
having  but  diasgreeable  subjects  to  dwell  upon.  I  lay  myself  at  your  majesty's 
feet,  most  humbly  asking  blessing. 

Your  moste  dutiful!  son, 

Charlbs  p. 


♦  No.  XXXIII. 

Letter. —  The  same  to  the  same. 

Navaerx,  ^  IQih  Jvauy  1745. 
SlB, 

It  is  a  mortification  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  acknowledg  here  y 
Italian  packet  I  have  found  an  occasion  to  send  you  a  letter  with  yesterday, 
it  being  by  a  shure  hand.  I  have  said  some  things  in  it  I  cannot  put  here.  I 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  add  here  but  that  I  am,  thank  God,  in  a  perfect 
good  health,  and  receive  many  civilities  and  attentions  from  y«  folks  here,  which 
all  coms  from  y«  Duke  of  Bouillon.  I  lay  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet, 
moste  humbly  asking  blessing,  and  remain. 

Tour  moste  dutifuU  son, 

Charles  P. 
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*  No.  XXXIV. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Lord  Marischal  to  the  CkewMHar  de  8t  George^ 
elated  Avignon^  September  5th,  1744. 

I  CANT  enough  admire  that  your  majesty  was  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the 
affairs  last  winter:*  it  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  for  which  I  have  had  good 
grounds,  that  Lord  Sempil  and  Ba^ady  imposed  on  all  sides :  on  yaurnuffes-' 
ty,  as  would  appear  by  what  you  now  write ;  on  your  friends  in  England^  by 
giving  them  assurances  not  all  well  grounded ;  and  on  the  court  of  France,  i^ 
not  telling  justly  the  demands  of  friends  in  England*  Mr  Ameht  aaid  to  me 
that  he  told  Lord  Sempil,  you  say  one  thing,  smd  friends  in  England  another, 
^-whom  am  I  to  believe  ?  I  wish,  Sir,  it  be  not  found  that  the  Prince  has 
been  more  deceived  than  any  one.  As  to  the  Ihihe  of  Ormond,  it  is  teiy 
plain  he  was  not  only  excluded  from  the  service,  but  was  to  be^om  any  share 
in  the  execution  ;  the  time  he  was  advertised  shows  this :  he  has  your  megee^s 
confidence  and  commission :  he  has  great  credit  in  England,  as  every  (one) 
knows.  Either  Lord  Sempil  must  have  abused  your  megesty's  name  to  have 
him  excluded,  or  the  court  of  France  must  have  had  snch  designs  as  they  knew 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  would  not  be  assisting  to:  ksXo  myself  £  shall  say  little, 
only  that  there  was  not  only  no  design  to  employ  me,  but  there  was  none  to  atiy 
assistance  in  Scotland,  If  Lord  Sempil  believed  what  he  said,  his  corres" 
pondence  and  intelligence  was  very  bad:  if  he  did  not,  the  matter  is  still 
worse :  he  told  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  before  he  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Bi- 
ris,  that  he  would  have  a  message  to  recal  him  before  he  got  to  Lyons,  and 
that  he  was  to  command  eleven  thousand  men  ready  to  embark  at  Brest,  Tour 
majesty  is  wise  and  just.  Can  you  desire  thai  either  the  Duke  of  P,  or  I  toi- 
dertake  ever  any  thing  on  the  word  of  Lord  Sempil  and  Balhad^,  who  not 
only  have  the  boldness  to  impose  (as  far  as  they  can)  on  all  the  world,  but 
also  to  conceal  from  your  mqfesty  so  great  affairs  g  and  I  believe  your  mafes^ 
ty  will  find  that  this  odd  ineognito  of  the  Prince  came  in  a  great  measure  from 
their  desire  of  imposing  on  him,  and  therefore  ke^mig  him  from  seeing  such 
as  from  honor  and  duty  would  tell  him  truth. 


♦No.  XXXV. 


Letter  supposed  to  be  written  by  Murray  of  Broughton  under  the  name  of 
"J,  Barclay"  to  Prince  Charles,  wi^out  place  or  date. 

Sir, 

On  the  24th  of  last  month  I  had  the  honour  to  despatch  a  pretty 
large  packet  for  your  royal  highness.     It  contained  a  journal  of  the  moat  ma 
terial  occurrences  from  my  leaving  Paris,  with  the  coppys  of  some  lettera  wrote 
by  Mr  Lumley  f  and  Lord  Maxwell,  with  my  own  remarks  upon  them,  which 

*  Tlio  words  in  italics  are  in  cipher  in  the  origioaL 
•f  A  name  assumed  by  Sempil. 
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were  approved  of  by  Loehiel*  and  Dan.  It  consists,  likewise,  of  letters  from 
Lord  EUho  and  8^  Jam^s,  Dan,  with  one  to  Mr  Edgar  and  one  to  Mr 
KeU^.  Your  royal  highness  will  see  that  it  ought  to  have  reached  you  long  ere 
now,  neither  was  it  in  my  power  to  remedy  the  delay.  As  I  could  not  be  the 
bearer  myself  without  giving  up  thoughts  of  returning  to  this  country :  and  yoar 
R.  H.  will  likewise  be  pleased  to  observe  JD.  of  Perth^  was  from  time  to  time 
disappointed  of  the  ship  he  prepared  to  freight  for  that  use ;  neither  has  he  got 
her.  Att  least  has  not  hitherto  acquainted  me  of  it.  This  obliged  me,  as  I 
could  not  in  prudence  trust  it  to  Mr  Blair,  to  send  it  by  Mr  Sinton  to  London, 
from  whence  I  hope  he  either  has  already,  or  will  in  a  day  or  two,  dispatdi  it ; 
so  that  I  am  hopefuU  it  will  be  arrived  long  before  this  comes  to  him,  yet 
thought  it  necessary,  whatever  accident  might  happen  to  delay  it,  to  lay  hold  on 
this  opportunity  of  advertising  your  R.  H.  that  such  a  packet  was  on  the  way. 

The  Emperor^s  death  makes  people  here  very  busy  in  their  conjecture  about 
the  French  politicks  ;  some  imagine  it  may  occasion  a  peace,  others  that  the 
French  will  endeavour  to  make  up  matters  with  Russia  whereby  she  may  be 
enabled  to  make  the  Elector  of  Saxony  head  of  the  empire,  and  put  King 
Stanislaws  on  the  throne  of  Poland ;  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  I  wish 
the  French  may  not  pretend,  that  being  obliged  to  march  their  troops  to  the 
Rhine  to  influence  the  election,  (which  they  probably  will  do)  necessitates  them 
to  put  a  further  stop  to  the  expediiion  to  England.  We  had  a  report  here, 
some  days  ago,  that  the  troops  had  got  orders  to  march  for  the  coasts  of  Kent 
and  Sussex.  What  may  be  in  it  I  dont  know  for  certain,  whether  they  have 
got  any  intelligence  of  preparations  on  the  other  side,  or  if  it* be  done  with  a 
view  to  countenance  their  raising  such  large  sums  of  money,  and  perhaps  by  way 
of  argument  for  making  more  new  levies. 

There  is  one  particular  I  must  observe,  and  what  I  take  to  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  ;  Lord  Morton,  I  am  informed,  has  been  at  Ports  all  this  winter ; 
he  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemys  to  y  R.  H*s  family  in  the  island,  and 
tho'  I  may  be  wrong,  yet  I  cant  help  conjecturing,  that  he  is  there  purposely  to 
discover  what  is  adoing,  from  which  y'  R«  H.  will  no  doubt  be  on  your  guard, 
as  to  what  people  resorts  to  y'  royal  person,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make 
counter  spy  him,  a  thing  not  at  all  difficult  in  so  large  a  town.  It  may  be  object- 
ed that  a  man  of  his  rank  would  not  be  so  little  as  act  that  part,  but  it  must 
be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  his  interest,  and  I  have  personally 
known  as  great  a  man  as  he  acting  in  the  same  sphere ;  and  I  must  say,  altho* 
with  concern,  that  the  generality  of  this  countiy  have  atained  to  that  degree  of 
venali^  as  renders  them  capable  of  any  thing. 

This  comes  by  the  Master  of  Strathallan,  who  has  engaged  to  deliver  it  to 
Mr  Smith.-f  I  settled  a  correspondence  with  Mr  Andrew  Forbes,  merchant  in 
Rotterdam,  whom  I  hope  will  serve  fit  for  any  single  letter  of  no  great  conse- 
quence :  the  letter  must  be  directed  to  him,  and  under  his  cover  to  Mr  Barclay, 
which  he  will  forward  to  his  correspondent,  at  the  coffee-house,  who  will  send 
it  to  me,  either  by  the  common  post  or  by  some  private  hand,  as  Mr  Forbes  is 
desired  to  acquaint  him.  This  thought  necessary  to  advertise  y'  R.  H.  of,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  case  Mr  Fergus*&:(  ship  should  not  come  in  time,  if  y'  R.  H. 
judge  it  necessary  to  give  us  any  intelligence  of  what  is  doing.  Mr  Buchanan, 
or  any  other,  may  safely  come  by  the  way  of  Holland  ;  and  if  there  is  a  ship 

♦  The  nsmet  8tc  in  italic*  are  in  ciphers  in  the  original^  but  interlined  with  the 
proper  names,  in  the  Pririce's  hand-writing. 

I  A  banker  at  Boulogne.  \  The  Duke  of  Perth. 
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there  ready  to  eul  for  thk  place,  he  may,  without  any  qnestiooa  atked,  come 
by  tfa«  packet-boat  to  Harwidi,  and  upon  bb  arrhal  hens  he  hu  only  to  ask 
for  me,  at  Mr  Macdtmgd,  merchant  in  this  place,  i  shall  take  ap  no  more  of 
y'  R.  H*B  time,  than  to  beg  lea?e  to  SQbscribe  myidfy  with  the  ntOMSt  ▼eoeia- 
tioo  and  attachmeDt, 


May  it  please  your  Royal  ISgluM 

Your  Royal  Higbness's  most  obedient 

And  most  deroted  hmnble  serrant, 

J,  Babciat 
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